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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


“ Party,” said Lord Holland in February 1 830, “ seems to be 
no more.” And, writing at almost the same time, the Duke of 
Wellington remarked: . . there is (now) very little difTcrence of 

principle among public men in general. The opposition,” he 
added, “ is, generally speaking, personal." ^ These comments were 
made, of course, at a particularly confused and fluid moment in 
the history of British politics. In the immediately preceding years 
Parliament had been divided on a great issue of principle, namely 
Catholic emancipation. And in the year after tfeese statements 
were made Parliament was again to be deeply divided on another 
issue of principle: parliamentary reform. But on neither issue 
was there a clear division along strict party lines; at the end of the 
third decade of the nineteenth century it was still almost impossible 
to identify within Parliament or outside it anything that resembles 
the modern party system. The contrast in this regard with the 
politics of our own ^y could hardly be more complete. 

Two party names, “ Whigs ” and “ Tories ”, had been current 
since the latter part of the seventeenth century, but as Professor 
Namier has argued, it is a dangerous illusion to assume that any- 
thing remotely resembling a two-party system existed in the 
eighteenth-century House of Commons.* Namier shows that in 
reality the Members of Parliament during that period may be 

^ Cited in Aspinall, A., Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries. 
London, 1952, p. xxvi. • 

* Namier, Sir Lewis, Monarchy and the Party System, Oxford, 1952. 
p. 19. Keith Feiling speaks of the existence of two distinct parties with 
more assurance (in his History of the Tory Party 1640 1714, Oxford, 1924). 
He refers (p. 13) to “ two twin schools of thought . . . decisively opposed to 
each other on the causes which most divide mankind — on religious truth 
and political power.” In the preface to a later study {The Second Tory Party 
1714-1832, London, 1938) Feiling acknowledges Namier’s work in this field and 
is almost apologetic for using the word pt^ty in his title. Feiling adds, however 
(p. v): “ I have kept a title which may serve as a reminder that there was none the 
less a continuous tradition and some elementary framework of party, and a 
descent of political ideas. ...” On the rise of parties, see Jennings, Sir Ivor, 
Party Politics, Vol. II, The Grovfth of Parties, London, 1%1, 
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classified under three broad divisions “ based on type and not on 
party.” He lists these as, first, the followers of the Court and 
Administration, the “ placemen ” par excellence, a group of per- 
manent “ ins and second (on the opposite side), the independent 
country gentlemen, who were of their own choice permanent 
“ outs”; and finally, in between, occupying as it were the centre 
of the arena, stood the political factions contending for power. 
Among this last group, as Namier points out, are to be found 
the true forerunners of parliamentary government based on the 
party system. 

But even this rough threefold classification in itself gives little 
indication of the enormous complexity of the loose groupings of 
cliques and factions which dominated the House of Commons 
until well into the nineteenth century. After the election of July/ 
August 1830, for example, the situation was so confused that it 
was impossible to get agreement between government and opposi- 
tion as to which side had gained and which had lost as a result 
of the election. Government spokesmen were claiming gains of 
up to 22 scuts, but according to opposition calculations they had 
lost very nearly 50 seats.^ The Treasury list of the election returns 
compiled in September 1830 is the best indication of the state of 
politics immediately prior to the Reform Bill of 1 832. The Treasury 
list of 656 M.P.s (out of a total membership in the Commons of 658) 
is divided under the following beads; (1) Friends ... 311, (2) 
Mixleratc Ultras ... 37, (3) Doubtful favourable ... 37, (4) Very 
doubtful ... 24, (5) Foes . i . 188, (6) Violent Ultras ... 25, 
(7) Doubtful unfavourable ... 23, (8) The Huskisson party ... 11.® 

Here then is a picture of a House of Commons split into factions 
which the government Whips themselves could classify only vaguely 
on the basis of the consistency of their support for, or opposition 
to, the govcrnjiierit. Party organization (if that is not too strong 
a term) wa$( of the most rudimentary; it consisted of a loose and 
sporadic co-operation between like-minded people to achieve 
some common purpose. It was the duty of the Whips’ office to try 

^ The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, London, 1871, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 54-9. 

The list was compiled by a Junior Lord of the Treasury and included 
(for the benefit of Peel) supplementary comments written by Joseph Planta, 
(Parliamentary) Secretary of tlie Treasury. It is interesting to note that 
the latter fatrly frequently dissented from his junior colleague's judgments. 
Against the group of 37 “ Moderate Ultras ”, for example, Planta wrote 
"nine of which at least I should'' call friends.” And significantly against 
the name of one of the “Moderate Ultras” he ^ote; “Asks for patro- 
nage: don't give it,” Brit. Mils. Add. MS. 40401 (Peel Papers), folios 
182-95. Cited in Aspinall, op. cit., xxi-xxii. 
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to ensure sufficient co«operation and loyalty to the government of 
the day to enable it to survive and win elections. It was the Whips’ 
office indeed (and, particularly after 1832, the political clubs^) 
which constituted all there was in the way of formal party organiza- 
tion. 

The 656 M.P.s in the Commons of 1830 who are classified above 
represented an electorate of 465,000 (in a total population of 24 
million in the British Isles). Manchester, despite its population 
of 180,000, had no representatives, nor had Birmingliam, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Huddersfield or Gateshead, while eight 
members sat for the whole of London. On the other hand, “ Old 
Sarum with its bare field ” had two members.^ In the circumstances, 
any large-scale party organization outside Parliament was obviously 
unnecessary and there was none. It was sufficient that the Whips 
and M.P.S should keep in as regular contact as possible with the 
handful of influential citizens who determined the outcome of 
elections. On the eve of the first Reform Bill there was nothing that 
could seriously be called a party system either inside or outside 
Parliament. ' 

The contrast between the Parliament of 1830 and that of to-day 
is striking. In its numerical size the House of Commons has 
remained almost unchanged; it has shrunk in numbers only slightly 
from 658 to 630. But in most other respects there arc enormous 
differences, and the most marked is the fact that party is now the 
overwhelmingly dominant factor in British politics. Within Parlia- 
ment, party lines are drawn with rigid strictness. In most important 
divisions the Whips can predict with confidence how every member 
present will vote. The tiny band of Liberals may split (as they did 
so often in the Parliaments of 1945 and 1950) but, if they do, they 
are the subject of much derision. A minority of the Labour Party 
may fail to vote with the majority of their party on an issue such as 
re-armament, but if they do they are subject to the stepiest sort of 
reprimand; indeed by doing so they succeeded in the Parliament of 


1 As early as 1690 the Tory Members of Parliament dined together to 
draw up plans for the general election campaign. It is thought that similar 
meetings were held by the Whigs during the elections of 1679-81. Emdcn, 
C. S., The People and the Constitution, Oxford, 1933, pp. 128-9. The Whig 
Club and Brooks’s were formed in the late 18th century, the Carlton Club 
in 1832 and the Reform in 1836. For an excellent description of the work 
of these clubs, see Gash, N., Politics in the ^ge of Peel, London, J 953, Chapter 1 5, 
“ Qub Government ”. 

* Butler, J. R. M„ JAe Passing of the Great Reform Bill, London, 
1914, p. 236. See also Porritt, E. & A. G.. The Unref armed IIouw of 
Commons, Cambridge, 1909. 2 Vols. 
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1951 in provoking the re-imposition of a stem code of party dis- 
cipline. Just beyond, there lie grimmer sanctions: the withdrawal 
of the party Whip within the Commons and expulsion from the 
national party organization. The party managers of either great 
party can now warn the heretics (in paraphrase of their medieval 
ecclesiastical predecessors): “Outside the party there is no 
salvation.” 

All but one of the 630 M.P.s elected in 1959 owed his election to 
the support of one or other of the three party organizations.^ And 
of the six Liberal M.P.s returned only throe had had to face Con- 
servative opponents; they were in fact the only M.P.s who could 
claim to have withstood a combined assault of the two great party 
organizations. In all, at the 1959 election, some 210 Liberals, 18 
Communists and 56 others had unsuccessfully attempted to break 
the Conservative-Labour domination of the House of Commons 
which was now as nearly complete as it had ever been. 

In addition to the rigorous party discipline within the House, 
there is this further striking contrast between the Parliament of 
our own day and that of 1830: the party organizations outside 
Parliament have now emerged to a position of great importance. 
In 1830, as we have seen, they were almost non-existent; now they 
boast a total membership of almost nine million.^ The cxplruiation 
of course is simple. An electorate (in 1830) of 465,000, or about 
2 per cent, of the adult population, has expanded on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage to one of almost 35 million. While each 
M.P. in 1830 represented on Hie average about 330 voters (and a 
few represented none at all), by 1959 the average M.P. rcpre.sented 
56,000 electors. To win and maintain support among that number 
of people is of course an expensive process, far beyond the resources 
of all but the well-to-do. And even for a wealthy candidate who 
could afford to pay all his own election expenses, the task of winning 


’ The only M.P. describing himself as “ Independent ” was Sir David Robert- 
son who had been a Conservative M.P. until he resigned the Whip in January 
1959. He was not opposed by a Coaservalivc candidate at the general election in 
October of that year. 

• For a detailed discussion of party membership see Chapters IV and 
VI 11 below. One of the points of contrast between the party organizations 
in Britain and those in the United .States and certain other countries is that 
British parties have fairly accurate rolls of paid-up party members. Yet 
despite their size and importance British parties are almost completely 
unacknowledged in law. There is no formal recognition of their r61e cither 
in electoral law or in the proceedings of Parliairient. Party labels do not 
appear on the ballot papers nor in the oincial reports of parliamentary 
debates. 
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and holding a seat without the support of one or other of the great 
parties appears to be all but hopeless. All the great organs of 
opinion, including the press, radio and television, are devoted during 
an election to presenting and dramatizing the issues between the 
two great parties. The Independent, with little access to the press 
and none at all to radio or television, simply cannot make himself 
heard. Nor can he claim that a vote for him would help in any 
direct way to settle the highly publicized and exciting conflict 
between the two great parties. 

It is not only the Independent candidate who has sulTcred an 
eclipse in the modem electoral battle; so in a sense have all indivi- 
dual candidates irrespective of party. Most observers are now 
fairly firmly agreed that a particular candidate, whatever his merits, 
IS not likely to add or subtract more than about 500-1,000 votes to 
the total his party would win, regardless of who had been nominated.* 
A large number of electors appear now to agree with one voter in 
the election of 1951 who said, “ 1 would vote for a pig if (my) party 
put one up.” * 

Lord Holland’s remark in 1830— “ Party seems to be no more”— 
has a mocking echo in our day. Superficially at least, party now is 
everything; certainly it has emerged across 130 years as the domi- 
nant factor in British politics. It is not the purpose of this study to 
re-tell the story of the emergence of the mass party during the nine- 
teenth century; this task Ostrogorski ® did superlatively well, even 
though the impetuosity of his judgments led him to distort his 


1 After a very detailed study of the 1951 election, David Butler came 
tvT a similar conclusion. .See his The British General Election of 1951, 
London, 19‘'2, pp. 273-5. Elsewhere, Butler shows the amazing uniformity 
of the ” sw'ing ” in popular support from one party to another. In the 1951 
election, (or example, not a single candiiiate of the defeated party (Labour) 
was able to overcome the " swing ” against his party (which over the whole 
country averaged only 1.1 per cent.) and capture a seat from the Conserva- 
tives. See Butler, D. E., iJte Electoral System in Britain 1918-Si, Oxford 
University Press, 1953, for a further discussion of this phenomenon. The 
uniformity of the swing in popular support from one party to another seems 
to underline the lack of importance attached by the voters to the calibre 
and personal opinions of the particular candidates from among whom they 
have to choose. 

* Cited by Maddick, Henry, in “ A Midland Borough Constituency,” 
The British General Election of 1951, p. 173. 

» Ostrogorski, M., Democracy and thg Organization of Political Parties, 
London, 1902, Vol. I. Appropriately, Ostrogorski's study stands almost 
exactly mid-way in time* in the evolution of the party system since 1832. 
(It was published in this country in 1902 but it does not carry the history 
of British party organizations beyond 1895.) 
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narrative at many points.^ Nor is it intended to take up the chrono- 
logical narrative where Ostrogorski left it in the 1890s and bring 
it up to date. This study will merely examine certain aspects of the 
history of the Conservative and Labour parties since Ostrogorski’s 
day where this will help to illustrate the working of the modem 
party system. But it is necessary in this introduction to make one 
or two broad generalizations about the emergence and evolution 
of the mass party since 1832 to provide an historical setting for the 
study of the contemporary structure of the two major parties of 
to-day. 

The modem party system is of course a direct product of the 
expansion of the electorate. The Reform Act of 1832, even though 
it increased the number of those entitled to vote by approximately 
49 per cent.,® had little immediate impact on either the social com- 
position of the House of Commons or the legislation which it 
passed,® But the Act of 1832 did nevertheless mark the beginning 
of the end of the House of Commons as a closed arena in which 
cliques and factions within the ruling classes contended for power. 
As the electorate was expanded in successive waves beginning in 
1832, and as corrupt election practices were gradually eliminated,* 
the parliamentarians had to turn increasingly to the task of organ- 
izing popular support for themselves among the newly enfranchized 
voters. Their task was to organize such support without sacrificing 
their own freedom of action within Parliament. Some, no doubt, 
sought to retain their freedoin of action because they realized that 
the newly enfranchized would' ultimately bring pressure on them to 
modify the economic and social structure of the nation in a way 
that they themselves might think undesirable. Others, for nobler 
reasons, sought (with Burke) to ensure that the Member of Parlia- 


^ There .'s much to be said for J. L. Garvin’s comment on Ostrogorski’s 
analysis of the Birmingham Caucus. Garvin said that Ostrogorski’s study 
left him with “ a singular impression as of mathematics tinged with melo- 
drama Although “ a massive feat of research and atranjien.ent, (the 
book) is not unprejudiced but pervaded by preconceived hostility.” 
(Garvin, J. L., The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, London, 1932, Vol. I, 
p. 252.) This is not to say, however, that Garvin himself is a reliable guide 
to a study of the Caucus. 

2 .Seymour, C., Electoral Reform in England and Wales, p. 533. 

• Thomas, J. A., “The House of Commons, 1832-1867. A Functional 
Analysis,” Economica, No. 13, March 1925, pp. 49-61. Gash (in his 
Politics in the Age of Peel) also emphasizes that the Reform Act had a 
more limited effect on the electoral process than has sometimes been 
assumed. 

* For a dkicussion of the importance of this factor see pp. 164 ff. 
below. . 
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ment should not be forced to sacrifice his judgment to that of his 
constituents. But certainly after 1832 the self-interested and the 
high-minded could agree — had they sufficient foresight — that the 
new extra-parliamentary party organizations must not be allowed to 
become Frankenstein’s monsters which might destroy (or at best 
enslave) their creators. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century there were many who 
feared that this was in fact taking place. As early as 1877 Lord 
Hartington, then leader of the Liberal Party, acknowledged with 
some reluctance that “ The Birmingham Plan (Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s caucus system) is perhaps the only one on which the Liberal 
Party can be sufficiently organized in a great constituency.” But 
he feared the consequences; would not a federation of such local 
associations put eiTective control of the party in the hands of “ the 
most advanced men though we have all been preaching 

organization,” he added, “ I think we may sacrifice too much to it.” ^ 
The result surely would be the belittlement of Parliament, Others 
shared these fears.* Chamberlain himself had a re^dy reply to aU 
such fears. “ Those who distrust the people and do not share 
Burke's faith in their sound political instinct — those who reject the 
principle, which should be at the bottom of all Liberalism, that the 
best security for good government is not to be found in ex-cathedra 
legislation by the upper classes for the lower, but in consulting those 
chiefly concerned and giving shape to their aspirations whenever 
they are not manifestly unfair to others — these all view with natural 
apprehension a scheme by which the mob, as they are ever ready 
to term the great bulk of their fellow-countrymen, are for the 
first time invited and enabled to make their influence felt.” ® 

1 Lord Hartington to Lord Granville, 23rd November, 1877, cited in 
Holland, Bernard, The Life of S[>encer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devon- 
shire, London, 1911, Vol. I, p. 245. Holland summarizes Chamberlain’s innova- 
tion (on which Hartington was commenting) as follows (p. -2441): “ Hitherto 
the choice of candidates and management of electoral affairs had been in 
the hands of quite independent and self-nominated local committees, who 
corresponded when necessary with the party Whips, but formed no part 
of any larger association or federation. Mr. Chamberlain’s plan was two- 
fold. He proposed the formation of large local associations on a representa- 
tive basis in each constituency, and the subsequent federation of these 
associations in a central organization.” 

® Cf. Gardiner, A. G., The Life of Sir William Harcourt, I.ondon, 1923, 
Vol. 11, pp. 407-8. The students of politics no less than the active politicians 
were apprehensive. See Wilson, E. D. J., “The Caucus and its Conse- 
quences,” The Nineteenth Century, Vol. FV. October 1878, pp. 695-712; and 
Broderick, O. C, PoUtied Studies, London, 1879, Chapter X, “The Liberal 
Organization.” 

• Chamberlain, I., ” A New Political Organization.” Fortnightly Re- 
view. Vol. XXII. July 1877, p. 1.34. 
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None the less by 1892 Goldwin Smith for one was convinced 
that the caucus was enthroned in the ruins of the old British con> 
stitution.^ Ostrogorski, after his elaborate survey of the British 
party system, quoted Goldwin Smith with qualified approval; there 
were forces still at work which might yet prevent the total destruction 
of the old parliamentary system which Goldwin Smith felt had 
already occurred, but Ostrogorski feared these forces were fighting 
a losing battle. Parties would soon, he feared, “ live only by and 
thanks to a machine like the Caucus.” * 

The beginnings of the mass party had been safe enough; the 
Registration Societies set up after 1832 were intended solely to 
ensure that those entitled to vote should see to it that their names 
were placed on the voters’ list. As Ostrogorski put it, “. . . registra- 
tion became, so to speak, a gap through which the parties, hitherto 
confined to Parliament, made their way into the constituencies 
and gradually covered the whole country with the network of their 
organization.” ® Ostrogorski did not find much cause for concern 
either in the work of Peel (and later of Disraeli) in setting up a more 
formal party organization outside Parliament. The trouble, as 
he saw it, began in earnest with Joseph Chamberlain and the 
Birmingham Caucus,* with their attempt at popular control by 
the constituency parties of their elected representatives; it^ spread 
to the Conservative Party when Lord Randolph Churchill (for his 
own purposes) attempted to “ democratize ” the Tory Party ^ and 
to ensure that the parliamentary leaders should be accountable 

* Smith, G., A Trip to England, London, 1892, p. 120. 

* Osirogonski, Democracy and the Organhation of Political Parties, 
Vol.l, pp. bl8-23. 

“ Ibid., I, p. 142. See also Seymour, C., Electoral Reform in England 
and Wales, Chapters V and VI. For a more recent study of this subject 
see Thomas,. J. A., “ The System of Registration and the Development of 
Party Organiralion, 1832-1870,” History, Vol. XXXV, February and June 
1950, pp. 81-98. 

* See Ostrogorski, M., “ The Introduction or the Caucus into England ”, 
The Political Science Quarterly, Vol. VIII, June 1893, pp. 287-316. Also his 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, Vol. I, and Garvin, J. L., 
The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, especially Vol. I, Books II and III. For contem- 
porary discussions of the issues raised by the emergence of the Caucus see also 
Chamberlain, J., “ A New Political Organization,” Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXll, 
July 1877, pp. 126-34. “ The Caucus,” Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXIV, November 
1878. pp. 721-41; Wilson, E. D. J., “ The Caucus and its Consequence,” Nine- 
teenth C entury, Vol. IV, October 1 878, pp. 695-712. For the most recent account 
of the rise of the caucus, see Hanhxm, H. J.. Elections and Party Management: 
Politics in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone, London, 1959, Chapter 7. 

® See Chapters II and IV below and also Ostrogorski, M., Democracy 
and the Organization of Political Parties, Vol. I, Part 11, Chapters 7, 8 and 
9, Churchill. W. S., Lord .Randoiph Churchill, Vol. I, Chapter VII and 
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to the rank and file of the party outside Parliament Finally 
Ostrogorski feared that the disease had become endemic when he 
found that the emergent Labour and Socialist movmnent of his 
day seemed bent on electing a group of M.P^ who would serve in 
Parliament as its servants. He was convinced that this trend toward 
“ caucus control ” of Members of Parliament was bound ultimately 
to swamp all that was best in the British parliamentaiy system. 
Parliament could no longer function as a national forum in which 
enlightened and independently*minded M.P.s could discuss great 
if les on their merits. As he saw it, M.P.s as individuals and the 
r .rties in Parliament were almost certran to become the slaves of 
t i mass party organizations outside Parliament. 

Before a detailed examinalion of the structure of present-day 
British parties is attempted it should be noted that, so far as the 
Conservative and Liberal parties were concerned, the worst appre- 
hensions of Ostrogorski and others wlio shared his fears wue not 
fulfilled; the leaders of the two older parties had recognized the 
principal danger against which Ostrogorski preached as soon or 
sooner tlian he did. It is worth underlining the' fact that the 
parliamentary leaders of each of these parties had originally called 
their extra-parliamentary organizations into being primarily as 
vote-getting agencies. But the Liberal parliamentary leaders after 
their experience with Joseph Chamberlain, and the Conservatives, 
as a result of the escapades of Lord Randolph Churchill, quickly 
recognized the danger to themselves if their mass party organiza- 
tion got out of hand. They did not need Ostrogorski’s frantic 
jeremiads to warn them that the monster might easily destroy its 
creators; by the turn of the century the leaders of both parties had 
shackled the monster they had created. Thereafter with occasional 
growls of protest (and some of these were of considerable importance 
in the histories of the two parties) it obediently served the purpose 
of its masters. 

Lord Salisbury had put the matter bluntly. Tn reproving Lord 
Randolph for his attempt to “ democratize ” the Conservative 
Party by instituting a system of “ popular ” control of the activities 
of the party in Parliament, Salisbury remindi*d him, in effect, that 
the true role of the extra-parliamentary organization of the party 
was to serve and support the party in Parliament. Each organiza- 
tion had a specific set of jobs to do (among the responsibilities which 
belonged exclusively to the parliamentary party was the formulation 

Appendix If; Balfour, A. J., Chapters* of Autobiography, Chapter XIII; 
and Herrick, F. H., “ Lord Randolph Churchill and the Popular Organiza- 
tion of the Conservative Pa>ty.” Pacific Historical Review, No. 15, lune 
1946, pp 178-91. 
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of policy); Lord Salisbury saw no reason at all why their paths 
should cross.^ The Liberal leaders, despite their fears, rarely spoke 
so bluntly. But after their sad experience with the “ Newcastle 
Programme ” of 1891 (which — as Ostrogorski put it — the Liberal 
leaders had to drag about with them for years after, like a convict’s 
chain), they proceeded to re-establish elTective Central Office control 
over the activities of the mass organization of their party. Review- 
ing the structure of British parties only six years after the publica- 
tion of Ostrogorski’s work, A. L. Lowell noted that caucus control 
of the parties in Parliament had clearly failed to materialize.* A 
major danger against which Ostrogorski warned had been effectively 
circumvented. And as far as the two older parties are concerned, 
this danger has never reappeared in any really serious form. 

The parliamentary leaders of the two older parties were so 
successful in shackling and controlling their mass organizations 
that the emergent Labour Party managed to convince itself that 
this was crowning proof of the undemocratic nature of the two 
older parties. This conviction has remained a cardinal feature 
of Labour doctrine ever since. The official and unofficial literature 
of the party abounds with condemnations especially of the Con- 
servative Part> leaders for their refusal to hold themselves respon- 
sible to their mass organization outside Parliament. Thc^Labour 
Party appears to have convinced itself that the Conservative con- 
ference is a sham and (hat the Conservative I eader stands in a very 
nearly dictatorial relationship to his followers inside and outside 
Parliament. Thus, on the 'fust of these propositions, Clement 
Attlee wrote: . . Conservative conferences . . . simply pass 

resolutions that may or may not be acted upon. . . . (They) are 
generally more like demonstrations than conferences. Leaders 
come down and make speeches, but thi'y do not really depend on 
these gatheimgs to lay d(*wn lines of policy; far less do they in 
any way foci bound to follow them.” And to emphasize the con- 
trast between the Conservative and Labour organizations in this 
regard. Attlee added that tlic Labour Party conference “ lays down 
the policy of the Party and hsita hist ructions which must be carried 
out by the Executive, the affiliated organizations and its representa- 
tives in Parliament and on local authorities. . . . The Labour Party 
Conference is in fact a parliament of the movement.”® 

* See pp 172 ff. below. 

* Lowell, A. I,., The Government of Fnglahd, New York, 1908, Vol. I, p. 497. 

® Attlee, C. R., The Labour Party in Perspective, London, 1937, p. 93. 

[Italics mine.] Reflecting on his expciicnce in oilice, Attlee took a very 
different view; see Williams. F., A Prime Minhter Remembers, London, 1961. 
p. 91. 
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The Labour Party head office (in its Handbook prepared for the 
use of party speakers in the 1951 election) adds: “In all other 
English political parties (except the Conservatives) policy is made 
by the party members. Only the Tories prefer the personal infalli- 
bility of a Leader to the collective wisdom of their members. . . . 
The Leader of the Conservative Party is all-powerful. He is beyond 
the control of the Paity Conference and of the National Union. 
His word is law.” ^ In another publication, the Labour head office 
offered a more reasoned view of its conception of the Conservative 
Party organization and of the way in which it contrasts with that 
of the Labour Party: 

“The Tory Pariy has always been primarily a pailiainentary 
paity, supported financially and in olfiei ways by business intciests 
outside Parliament, but oigani/ed round a paibamcntary leader, 
and owing no allegiance to any paity on;ani/alion in the country 
The local lory a'sociations and their n.'itional tcderation a’e mere 
adjuncts to this parliamcntaiy niacliinc: they have no power to 
govern the party, nor do they, in cllcct, claim such power, foi they 
are not, as the Laboui Party is. iounded on dcnibciaiic notions 
Ihe lory Paity is a gavping ol foiy politicians round a paiha 
mentary leader; whereas the Laboui Paity is a collective ex 
piession ol demociatiw sentiment based on the vvoiking class 
movement and on the constituency oi/'am/ations ol the workeis 
by hand and brain Aci-o.ilingly, in Ihe laboui Party, the linal 
word rests with the Annual Parly Conleiencc, and between con 
feren^es the National Executive Committee is the administrative 
authority Tlie Parliamenlaiy Party caiiics through its dutle^ 
within the framework of policy laid down by the Annual Party 
C’onfeifciice to which it reports each year, flic Parliamentary 
Party has no power to issue orders to the National I \ecuti\c, or 
the Executive to the Pailiamcntary Party. Buth me r<\f>onuhle 
only to the Paitv Confeieiuc ”® 

It will be seen from these quotations that Labour writers are 
in effect taunting the leaders of the Conservative Party for their 
success in escaping the (lingers which Oslrogorski foresaw as the 
inevitable by-product of the emergence of the mass party. Labour 
writers appear to imply that no political par^j* has any right to call 
itself democratic unless its parliamentary leaders are effectively 
controlled by the mass membership of the party; and they argue 
that on this test the Conservatives fall down lamentably. It is part 
of the purpose of this study to assess the validity of this charge 
against the Conservative Party and Ho determine whether its mass 

1 Handbook (Facts smd Figures for Socialists) 1951, prepared by the 
Labour Party Research Department, pp 301-4. 

• The Rise of the Labour Patty, 1948, p. 14 [Italics mine.] 
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organization is as totally impotent as its critics suggest. In addition, 
however, a further problem is raised by the Labour Party comments 
quoted above. Taken at their face value, they would appear to 
suggest that Ostrogorski’s fears have proved fully justified at least 
as far as the Labour Party is concerned. Attlee very nearly borrows 
the language of Joseph Chamberlain, who spoke in 1877 of his 
plan to form “ a truly Liberal Parliament outside the Imperial 
Legislature ” which would formulate party policy and control the 
actions of Liberal Members of Parliament.^ Attlee wrote of the 
Labour Party conference as “ a Parliament of the movement ” 
which “ lays down the policy of the Party, and issues instructions 
which must be carried out by . . . (Labour) representatives in Parlia- 
ment and on local authorities.'’ If this were in fact the relationship 
between the Labour conference and its Members of Parliament, 
this would be “ caucus control ” indeed; it would appear to embody 
in gravest form a fulfilment of the threat to parliamentary institu- 
tions which the pessimists were convinced was hound to be a 
consequence of the emergence of the mass party. 

Without prejudging whether this is so, it must be noted that the 
circumstances of the origin of the Labour Party were bound to 
raise the issue of extra-parliamentary control of the party in Parlia- 
ment. As was noted above, the Conservative and Liberal P.irties 
in Parliament deliberately created their organizations outside 
Parliament to recruit support among the mass electorate provided 
by the Reform Acts. It was never intended that the mass party 
should become the master of the party in Parliament; consequently, 
the experiments in this regard which were attempted under Cliambcr- 
lain and Lord Randolph Churchill were firmly suppressed and 
thereafter the parliamentarians resumed their accustomed authority. 
But the pattern of development of the Labour Party as a mass 
political movement was not nearly so simple. The extra-parlia- 
mentary organs of the Labour Parly were not called into being by 
a party oligarchy in Parliament; almost exactly the opposite was 
in fact the case.* The real predecessors of the Labour Party arc 
not the Registration Societies with their very limited political 


> Cited in Ostrogorski, M., Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties, Vol. I, p. 17.S. 

* A difference in the terminology used by the two parties themselves 
is of interest. The term “ The Conservative Party ” applies strictly only 
to the party in Parliament; it is supported outside Parliament by its creation, 
“ The National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations ”. The term 
“ The Labour Party ” is properly applied only to the mass organization of 
the party outside Parliament; it supports in Parliament a distinct and sepa- 
rate organization, “ The Parliamentao'*Labour Party 
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objectives, but the great nineteenth-century mass movements for 
political and economic reform: Chartism, the Anti-Com Law 
League, and the early trade union and co-operative movements. 
At its actual inception in 1900 ^ the Labour Party (or Labour 
Representation Committee as it was called at iSrst) was established 
as a federation of a number of trade unions and socialist societies. 
Their declared purpose was to elect working-class representatives 
to Parliament; in their impatience with the existing pohtical parties 
they sought to extend into Parliament the movement to improve 
the lot of the working population, a movement which had ali^dy 
achieved notable successes in other fields. The founders of the 
Labour Party did not think of themselves as establishing a third or 
fourth political party broadly similar in organization and function 
to the existing parties.^ They had decided rather to carry into 
Parliament the campaign for social and economic change which they 
were already waging through their trade union and co-operative 
organizations. 

It followed naturally that the Labour M.P.s and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party itself were from the beginning consider^ to be ** the 
servants of the movement ”. Any other relationship, and in particu- 
lar one which recognized that Labour in Parliament was independent 
of the control and direction of the movement outside Parliament, 
would have seemed intolerable. Labour in Parliament was not 
merely a political party; it was the parliamentary emanation of the 
Labour Movement. It became an article of faith in the Labour 
Party that the ultimate subservience of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to the party outside Parliament was proof of the democratic 
structure of “ the Movement ”. 

The Conservatives have stood this argument on its head; they 
have been just as diligent as their Labour counterparts in exposing 
what they claim to be the undemocratic nature of their opponents’ 
organization. They charge that the Labour Party in Parliament 
is no more than the mouthpiece of the extra-parliamentary organiza- 
tion of the party which m turn is manipulated either by a caucus 
or by a clique which is beyond the control of the electorate. The 
most spectacular attack in this vein on the Labour Party organization 
was delivered by Churchill himself in the course of the 1945 cam- 
paign. It will be recalled that Churchill (then Prime Minister of 
the Caretaker Government) had invited Attlee as Leader of the 
Opposition to accompany him to the Potsdam conference, which 

^ See Chapter VIII for a discussion of the origins of the Labour 
Party. • 

* See Chapter VII on the early years of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 
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was to take place after polling day in Britain but before the announce- 
ment of the election results three weeks later. Harold Laski, then 
chairman of the National Executive of the Labour Party, had 
promptly issued a statement which said in part; “It is, of course, 
essential that if Mr. Attlee attends this gathering he shall do so 
in the r61e of an observer only.” The next day Churchill formally 
drew Attlee’s attention to Laski’s statement and suggested that it 
would be derogatory to Attlee’s position to attend under these 
conditions. In the course of a lively exchange between the two 
party leaders Churchill commented: “. . the constitution (of the 

Labour Party) would apparently enable ihe Executive Committee 
to call upon a Labour Prime Minister to appear before them and 
criticise his conduct of the peace negotiations.” Churchill subse- 
quently broadened the attack and alleged that if a Labour Govern- 
ment were returned at the election it would be responsible rot to 
Parliament but to an ” unknown body ” — the National Executive 
of the Labour Party; in his final election broadcast he spoke 
about what he described as “ the dictatorship of the Labour 
caucus 

It is difficult to believe that alter his experience of the War 
Coalition in which a number of Labour Ministers had served, 
Churchill could have believed that a Labour Ministry would be 
subject to the control of the National Executive of the mass 
organization of the Labour PaTt>; perhaps his charges were no 
more than an election stunt. Yet similar allegations echo through 
every Conservative commentr on the structure of the Labour Party. 
An even more lund charge is to be found in The Cok Jor Conserva- 
tism, an otherwise excellent and per'-uasive statement of the Con- 
servative position, written by Lord Hailsham (then Quintin Hogg, 
for many years a Conservative M.P.). 

“ Ihe Ldl'oui Faity almost adni.ttcdly aims at the e.stab]ishment 
of a single party system ; and it may be said at once that they 
ate almost wiihm striking distance of then goal .... 1 he Laboui 
Paity is at fiist sight singularly well plausd to complete its task 
Aheady oigani/ed minor ities dominate the Trade Union and Co- 
operative Movement. The Communist Party and ILP have been 
denied independent oi even separate subordinate existence. The 
vast machine, designed not to hinmicr out an adequate foreign 
or domestic policy but to fuithcr industrial and co-operative 
ends, lies almost wmplctcly at the mercy of Transpoit House and 
its capable political bosses^ . Never since the days of Cromwell 

^ Attlee's replies to ihcic charges aiul other aspei.*t& of the controversy 
are di<;ciissed below, pp 'tlO I 
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has a single force in this country constituted a more tormidable 
menace to political liberty 

It may be suggested that too much attention should not be paid 
to the caricature oITcred by each party as a portrait of its opponent. 
Undoubtedly their cflbits are inspired mainly by a desire to incite 
their own followers and the uncommitted elector to rally to the task 
of keeping their wicked and “ undemocratic ” opponents out of 
office. But the fact remains that there is good reason to believe not 
only that each party caricatures the other but that it .caricatures 
itself in its official description of its own organization. This would 
not perhaps be of any serious consequence were it not for the fact 
that no intensive cilbrt has been made to probe the inner working 
of British political parties in the half-century since Ostrogorski 
wrote.^ In the following pages an attempt will be made to analyse 
the distribution of power within each of the two great parties in the 
hope that it will provide a more realistic appraisal of the working 
of these parties than has so far been provided by the polemical 
exchanges about party organization that are conducted between 
them. 

An attempt will also be made to assess the relevance of certain 
theories concerning the nature of political parties of which perhaps 
the most provocative and interesting is that elaborated by Robert 
Michels in his Political Parties; a Sociological Study of the Oli- 
garchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy.’* Michels’ theories 
need not be recapitulated in detail here but it should perhaps be 
noted first that he took it for granted that conservative and “ re- 
actionary ” panics by definition are not genuinely “ democratic 
their claim to be democratic i»e considered no more than an “ ethical 
embellishment” and a necessary concession to public opinion in 
the era of tlie mass electorate. Michets devoted his attention mainly 
to those political organizations (pani 'ular social democratic parties 

1 Hogg, Q., The Case for Conservatism, London, 1947, pp. 304-5. 

- 'two books dealing with the Biitish party system have appeared since 
1902. One was a brief synipodum published by the Hansard Society in 
1952 entitled The British Party System’, another, by Ivor Biilmer-Thomas, was 
entitled The Partv System in Great Britain (I endon, 1953). The latter provides 
an extremely useful ’■eview of many features of the party system but makes only 
a very limited attempt to examine the distribution of power within the parties 
themselves. The author is too ready to see the parties as they see themselves, 
rather than to probe behind the facade whicli they present to the public. 

• This study was originally published in<'rermany in 191 1. The first English 
translation was published in 1915; the latest edition by Collier Books (New 
York, 19.52) has a valuable introductiim by Seymour Martin Lipset. 
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and bade unions) which had set out seriously to challenge the 
established order of society and which, initially at least, had made a 
sincere attempt to ensure that their own internal organization was 
fully democratic. 

After an intensive analysis (in which he drew primarily on the 
experience of the German Social Democratic Party and German 
trade unions) Michels concluded that tliese organizations inevitably 
fall victim to what might be termed the “ iron law of oligarchy 
Michels nowhere defines his law very precisely, but he appears to 
mean by it that individuals who hold ix)sitions of authority within 
an organization are not (and in the nature of things cannot be) 
controlled by those who hold subsidiary positions within the organ- 
ization.^ Michels did not mean to imply that the leaders of an 
organization can completely ignore the wishes of their followers. 
Leaders are restricted (in the sense that sculptors are restricted) by 
the nature of the material with which they work; but the “ material ” 
(which for the political leader is the mass membership of his 
organization) can have no more than a somewhat remote and negative 
influence on the activities of the leaders. Michels identifies two 
main groups of causes of this state of affairs; he suggests that there 
are both “ technical ” and “ psychological ” reasons for the strong 
oligarchical tendencies in all organizations. The “ technical ” 
causes relate to what might be termed the inevitable division of 
labour within any large-scale organization. Certain individuals 
must be accorded the right to act in the name of the mass member- 
ship; they come to devote most if not all of their time to the affairs 
of the organization and become, in this sense, professional leaders. 
The mass membership is capable of no more than “ yes ” or “ no ” 
responses to initiatives which come from their leaders. He con- 
cluded that the “ psychological ” causes related to the widespread 
sense of need among members of a large organization for direction 
and guidance and to the sense of gratitude with which they respond 
to those who guide and direct them. Over a period of time leaders 
win recognition for what they readily assume is their own indis- 
pensability and they tend inevitably to devote themselves to con- 
solidating their own positions of power; they come to regard both 
the organization itself and their own rdle in it as more important 
tlian the professed goal of the organization. These views would 
appear of course to be of particular relevance to an analysis of the 
Labour Party; but one need not dismiss the Conservative organiza- 

« 

1 For a useful analysis of Michels’ ideas see C. W. Cassinelli, “The 
Law of Oligarchy,” in The A merit an Political Science Review, Vol. XLVn, 
September 1953, pp. 773-84, and Lipset, S. M., Introduction to Michels* Political 
Parties, Collier Books edition. New York, 1962. 
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tion as abruptly as did Michels himself. His law of oligarchy will 
be re-examined in Chapter XI for the light it may throw on the work- 
ing of both party organizations. 


An examination of the Conservative organization must obviously 
begin with the r61e of the Leader since, as is shown in Chapters II 
and III, he is formally accorded what seems at first to be almost 
overwhelming power and authority. Chapter II is therefore devoted 
to a discussion of the process by which Conservative leaders since 
Disraeli ha\e emerged and Chapter III to a discussion of the relation- 
ship between the Conservative Leader and his followers in Parlia- 
n‘(.nt and outside. The experiences of Balfour, Austen Chamberlain 
and Baldwin as Conservative Leader are examined in considerable 
detail since they throw much light on the realities of the position of 
Leader in the Conserv ative Party. In Chapter IV the emergence of 
the Conservative mass organization (known as the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations) is traced from its 
earliest beginnings at a remarkable meeting in November 1867. 
This story has already been lold in part by Ostrogorski, but he 
appears sadly to have misunderstood the position of the National 
Union at the dose of the nihetcenth century, and some reassessment 
of the record is necessary if one is to understand the work of the 
National I 'nion in the modern period. Chapter IV also deals with 
the regional and local organizations of the party, but the treatment 
is comparatively brief simx: this study is concerned primarily with 
the distribution of power at the national level. Chapter V deals 
with the origin and mod, n development of the Conservative 
Central Oflice, the body of protcssional party workers. The Con- 
servatives have never hesitated to acknowledge that the Central 
Olfice is in effect the “ personal machine ” of the Leader, an 
arrangement which has laid the party open to scathing criticism from 
its opponents; it is therefore necessary to assess the real role played 
by the party bureaucracy in the Conservative Party. 

The various sections of the Labour Party organization are 
examined in the same sequence, beginning again with the rdle of 
the Leader. One chapter rather thai I'vo, however, is devoted to 
this topic; as is shown in Chapter VI the party has had only two 
Leaders (MacDonald and Attlee) in the sense that that term is used 
in other parties,^ and it is therefore possible to examine the Leader’s 
role in briefer compass. A full chaptisr (VII) is, however, devoted 
to the Parliamentary Labour Party since it is a more highly organized 

’ Since 1935 it has had a tiiird, Hugh Gaitskell, whose career as Leadn is 
examined on pp. 601 ff. below. 
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body than is its Conservative counterpart, and it has had a more 
spectacular history. Chapter VIII traces the emergence of the mass 
organization of the Labour Party and examines its principal organs 
including the National Executive Committee, the annual conference 
and the regional and local sections of the party. The professional 
staff of the Labour Party (which is responsible to the National 
Executive rather than to the Leader) is examined in Chapter IX. 
The principal developments in the two major parties since 1955, 
mainly at the leadership level, arc considered in Chapter X. The 
conclusions (Chapter XI) are devotee^ to a comparison of the 
distribution of power in the two parties and to some general reflec- 
tions on the nature of the British party system. 



PART 1 

POWER IN THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 




rHAPTER II 


THE EMEltGENCE OF THE LEADER 

“ Great leaders of parties are not elected, they arc evolved. 

... 1 think it will he a bad day [when we] have solemnly to 
meet to eleci a leader. Tlie leader is there, and we all know it 
when he is there " -Capt. the Rt. Hon. Ernest 1‘tetymun, M.F.' 

Tup most striking featute of the Conservative party organization 
is the enormous power wliicli appears to be eoneentrated in the 
hands of the Ixader. Once he has been elected, he is not required 
to submit himself for periodic re-election. Nor is he required to 
report in anv foiinal way on his work as I^eadcr either to the party 
in Parliament or to the Naticmal Union. When his party is in office 
he chooses liis own ministerial colleagues (as of course does the 
I eadei I'f any other parly when he is the Prime Minister); but 
even when the C’onservative Part\ is in opposition the Leader 
chooses his own “ Shadow Cabinet ” a.ssociatcs who become in 
effect the ruling oligarchy of the party. The Con.servalive Leader, 
whether in power or in npj)osiiion, has the .sole ultimate responsi- 
biliiy for the fc^rmulaiion of the pdicy and the electoral programme 
of his party I'he re.s('lution.s of tlic annual conference and tlie other 
organs of the National Union are “ conveyed ” to him for his 
information; however emphatic these resolutions may be. they are 
in no way binding upon him. Finally, the party secretariat (the 
Central Office) is in clTect the personal machine of the Leader. 
He apprints all its principal oflicer.s and therefore has effective 
control over the main instruments of propaganda, research and 
finance. 

This, as Nigel Birch has suggested, is a system of “ leadership by 
consent".® Otiicrs, however have taken a harsher view. Some have 
claimed that the Con.servalive Party " is democratic until it reaches 
the top"; ® or, as two American political scientists put it, “essenti- 

^ Moving the resolution fat a meeting of Conservative M.P.s, 21st March 
1921) inviting Austen Chamberlain “ to assume the leadership of the . . . Party 
in the House of Commons." The resolution was passed unanimously. Cited in 
Gleanings & Memoranda, April 1921, p. 301? 

Biich, Nigel, 7 he Conse-w.tive Party, I^ondon, 1948, p. 12. 

9 Maisden. Sir Charles, in ' letter to The Time.v, 22nd November, 1929. 
Sec also p. 1 34 below. 
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ally the system is one of autotracy tempered by advice and informa- 
tion.’’^ But a more careful examination of the Conservative Party 
organization suggests that a bald statement of the Leader’s powers 
can give a highly misleading impression. Although there are few 
formal democratic checks on his authority, it is important to note 
that the Conservative Leader adiieves office and retains power only 
with the consent of his followers: and there is ample precedent for 
the withdrawal of that consent. Indeed it can be argued from the 
history of the Conservative and Labour parties since the turn of 
the century that the Conservative Leader has often been on a 
less secure pedestal than has his Labour counterpart. 

But whatever the merits of this argument, it seems clear that 
the key to an understanding of the Conservative Party organization 
lies in an examination of the rdie of the Leader and the obvious 
starting-point is a study of the way in which the Leader is selected. 
Nominally he is elected by a body constituted (since the election of 
Neville Clmmberlain in 1937) as follows : the Conservative and 
Unionist'* members of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, all prospective Conservative parliamentary candidates, and 
the Executive Committee^ of the National Union. But in practice 
when the party is in power the Leader is in one sens^ selected in 
etfect by the monarch.* If a Conservative Prime Minister retires 
or dies, the monarch (after consultation with those best qualified 
to advise him) calls as Prime Minister the Conservative front- 
bencher who is most likely to be able to command the support of 
the party. Thereafter tlie new Conservative Prime Minister has 
invariably been elected Leader of the Party. Alternatively, if the 
leadership falls vacant while the Conservatives are in opposition, 
then the position of Leader of the Party has in the past been left 
vacant. The Conservative M.P.s have merely elected a Leader in 
the Commons while their colleagues in the Lords have done the 
same for their House. When the party has eventually been returned 
to power whoever is called as Prime Minister has been subsequently 

* Ranney. J. C., and Carter, G. M., The Mqjor Foreign Powers, New York, 
1949, p. 74. 

* Cf. p. 299 below. 

» Hereinafter “ Conservative ” will be taken to include “ Conservative & 
Unionist.” The word “ Unionist ” derives of course from the breakaway from 
the Liberal Party of the Liberal Unionists who were opposed to Home 
Rule for Ireland. The Libera] Unionists and Conservative Party organiza- 
tions were formally fused in 191?. 

* See p. 206 below. 

■ For the one exception to this procedure see p. 3.^ below in which the 
election of Bonar Law to the leadership in 1922 occurred immediately 
before the King called him to the Palace. 
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elected Leader of the Party. But the process by which the Con- 
servative Party chooses its Leaders is more subtle and complex 
than this summary might suggest. This can best be illustrated by 
a review of the rise to power of the men who have led the Con- 
servative Party since Disraeli.^ 

After the Conservative defeat of 1880 it became clear that Lord 
Beaconsfield (then 76 and in declining health) could not long 
continue as Leader of the Party. During his hnal year in office 
he had indicated that he would prefer as his successor the Marquis 
of Salisbury (1830-1903), then his lieutenant in the House of Lords.^ 
But on Disraeli’s death in April 1881, the office of Leader of the 
Party was not immediately filled. It was decided instead to elect 
a party leader in each of the two Houses of Parliament. Lord 
Salisbury was unanimously elected by the Conservative peers to 
be their leader in the House of Lords while Sir Stafford Northcote 
was rc-clcctcd by the Conservative M.P.S to lead them in the 
House of Commons:’ the office of “Leader of the Conservative 
Party ’’ was for the time being left vacant and the public was given 
to understand that Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote would lead 
the jxirty in the country as a duumvirate with equal power.’ There 

’ Strictly spctiking only eight men have held the title “ Leader of the Party ” 
since Disraeli : Salisbury, Balfour, Bnnar I aw, Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain. 
Winston Churchill, Ldcn and Macmillan. But for the purpose of this study, 
Austen CliciiTibcrlain is considered a Leader of the Party although he was 
never formally elected to that office because he never served as l^ime 
Minister. Me was however Leader of the Party in the Commons for 18 
months in 1‘>21-22. See table p. 52 below. 

2 lie wrote to Salisbury o. 27th December, 1880: “One of my dreams 
was that in February (1881) 1 should be sitting behind you in the House 
of 1 ords and that you would be leading H.M.’s Opposition ...” Cited in 
Monypenny & Buckle, TIte Life of Benjtimin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Vol. Vr. p. 595. 

Sir Stafford Northcote had led the Conservative Party without much 
distinction in the House of Commons since Disraeli’s elevation to the 
peerage. See Balfour, A. J., Chapters of Autobiography, London, 1930, pp. 143 IT. 

♦ Cecil. Lady Gwendolen, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, London, 
1931. Vol nT,p.41. 

Queen Victoria wrote in a confidential letter to Northcote, 15th May, 
1881: “(The Queen) is anxious to say that she will look on Sir Stafford 
Northcote as the Leader of the great Conservative Party, though it may 
not be necessary to announce this now, and she wished that Sir Stafford, 
who is so old and kind a friend, should know this.” The Letters of Queen 
Victoria, (Second Series), London, 1928, Vol. IIL pp. 218-9. But as Balfour 
was to remark in retrospect, “ none of these decisions (respecting either 
Salisbury or Northcote) could bind the (party) as a whole, and neither the 
practice of the Constitutior lor party loyalty debarred any Conservative 
from endeavouring to obtain a position which, when the time came, would 
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was general reluctance to confer on Salisbury the Leadership of 
the Party at that time; the reasons were partly personal (some felt 
be was too reactionary and too immune to criticism), but a more 
important explanation would appear to have been the jealousy of 
the Commons men for the prerogatives of their own House. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., reflected the latter view when he wrote to a friend 
deprecating the suggestion that Salisbury should be made Leader 
of the Party; “ No one can have any doubt that, if his health re- 
mains good. Lord Salisbury is the natural leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party in the Hoasc of Lords, ai-d 1 do not doubt that in all 
questions of policy which affect the interests of the party as a 
whole, he will con.sult with Northcote and his late colleagues in the 
House of Commons in order that we may present a united front to 
the enemy. (But) it is in the House of Commons tliat the great 
battle will have to be fought, and there the policy of the party will 
from lime to lime have to be announced and asserted. 1 am sure 
Lord Salisbury will lecognizc this ” * 

Salisbury himself did not press for recognition as Leader of the 
Party. He wrote (3rd May, 1881) of “the expediency of leaving 
alone for the present all questions of ‘ party ’ leadership . . . The 
difficulties in the way of any other course would be considerable ” " 
When on occasion the Con.servalives in the Common!} were later 
to become impatient with Northcote’s leadership, Salisbury refused 
to intervene against him. “ I will gladly do all 1 can to help ” 
he wrote to Lord Randolph Cliurchill on one such occasion, “ but 
always with one reservation — T am bound to Sir Stafford Northcote 
as a colleague, by a tie not of expediency but of honour, and T 
could not take part in anything which would be at variance with 
entire loyalty to him ” * 

Ix>rd Randolph himself was, of couise. bitterly cxa«perafed by 
the failure of the Conservative Party to name a new Leader. He 
claimed in letters to The Time’: in April, 1883, that the Tory 
Party would be ruined if its leadership was left “ in commission 
He argued that the party had ample talent to choose from: he 
mentioned Salisbury. Northcote and one other (Cairns) by name 
and indicated a clear preference for Salisbury. In his famous article 

justify him in hoping for the place left vacant by Lord Bcaconsficld’s 
death.” Balfour, A. J., Chapters of Autobiography, p. 152. 

* W. H. Smith to Lady John Manners. 4th May, 1881, cited in Cecil, 
The Life of Robert, Marquis of Sqfisbury, Vol. III. p. 41 . 

* Cited in Cecil, The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, Vol. HI, 
p.41. 

» /ftW.,Vol.m,p.132. 

* Balfour, \ J, Chapters of Autobiography, p. 154 
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in the Fortnightly on 1st May, 1883 (“Elijah’s Mantle”) Lord 
Randolph again attacked the system of “ Dual Control ” of the 
party, but be now appeared to be seeking a more colourful heir 
to the mantle of the prophet.^ The new Leader must be a man 
“ who fears not to meet, and who knows how to sway, immense 
masses of the working classes.” and who “ by all the varied influ- 
ences of an ancient name can move ‘ the hearts of households 
These phrases were applied to Lord Salisbury but he had given 
no sign of response to Lord Randolph’s letters to The Times and it 
had become clear that the latter was now prepared (although he 
was only 34) to press his own candidature.^ 

To demonstrate his own ciiparity to move tlie masses. Lord 
Randolph did two things: he undertook to contest a seat in 
Birmingham, the very stronghold of Radicali.sm, and he set about 
his spectacular campaign to remodel and “ democratize ” the n<achi- 
nery of the Conserve uve Party.* The first of these projects v^as 
widely approved within the party; the second stirred a good deal 
of resentment. Balfour, who had been closely ass(x:iated with Lord 
Randolph, had a cynical interpretation of his motive . . . “ questions 
of organization were raised,” Balfour wrote, “ not in order to make 
the political machine work more cflicicntly. but in older to replace 
those who were endeavouring to work it.” '* 

In any event, after a rather hectic winter of dispute over the 
functions of the National Union, Lend Randolph made his peace 
with the party leaders. In the course of the dispute his popular 
following within the party had increased cnoimously. He appa- 
rently became more than ever convinced that “Elijah’s mantle 
was not far beyond his reav‘ ” and this conviction, as Balfour con- 
cludes, forced Lord Randolph to recognize the folly of his scheme 
to transfer executive control of the party to the National Union 
“ If he was a potential leader,” Ball )ur wrote, “ it behoved him to 
look at party problems from a leader’s point of view; and how 
could any man do so, whatever his prejudices, without perceiving 
that if all executive powers and all financial control were trans- 
ferred to an independent body (outside Parliament), leadership in 
the ordinary sense would cease.” For this icaso.i or some other, 
I ord Randolph took little further ’'.rerest in the affairs of the 
National Union. He had used it to eievate himself into the ruling 


» Churchill, Lord Randolph, “Elijah’s Mantle”, Fortnightly Review 
Vol. XXXIII (New Series). May 1883, pp. 613-21. 

* Churchill, W, S., Loni Randolph Churchill, Vol, I, p. 2S2. 

* See pp. 8-10 above and j’j . 166-73 below. 

* Balfour, A J., Chapters of Autobiography, p. 158. 
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oligarchy of the party; once there he soon adapted his veiws con- 
cerning party organization to those of his colleagues. 

Salisbury meanwhile was steadily establishing his own immediate 
claim to the mantle of Elijah. Northcote’s prestige continued to 
decline as a result of his inetlectiveness in the House. And it is 
significant that during the winter of 1883/4 Salisbury replied for the 
duumvirate when Lord Randolph challenged their control of the 
party on behalf of the National Union. Salisbury's letters care- 
fully pre.served the formalities of dual control (" it appears to us 
that. ...” ‘‘ The field of work seems to us large ” etc.). But 
Salisbury clearly established his ovm ascendancy in the councils of 
the party, both in the course of his correspondence with Churchill, 
and in his public speeches. With the defeat of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1885, the Queen called Salisbury to the office of Prime 
Minister; her sclec ion was accepted “not only with unanimity 
but as a matter of course”. Salisbury himself was apparently 
reluctant to take on the assignment. Lord Randolph wrote: “ It 
was most distasteful to him to be brought into any conflict with 
Sir StiilTortl (Northcote). to be prefeiiecl above him -thus shatter- 
ing what had been Sir Stafford’s great and honourable ambition.”* 
But under considerable pressure from his supporters’ Salisbury 
agreed to accept the Queen’s commission. He was lubsequently 
unanimously confirmed as l.eader of the Conservative Party. 

Seventeen years later (in July. 1^02) the leadership of the Con- 
servative Party passed from Salisbury to his nephew, A. J. Balfour. 
The Conservatives were of course in office at the time and the 
leadership in effect passed automatically from Salisbury to Balfour 
along with the office of Prime Minister. Salisbury resigned on 
lOth July, 1902, and King Edwatd VII called Balfour two days 
later. On the 14th, at u joint meeting of the Conservative member 

1 Cecil, The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, Vol. Ill, p. 41. 

lord Randolph readily agreed to serve under .Salisbury with whom he 
had made peace a year earlier. He ilid however succeed in eliminating 
Northcote from his path; he made it a condition of his joining the Salisbuiy 
Government that Northcote should cease to lead the party in the Commons. 
Salisbury, with great reluctance, therefore elevated Northcote to the Lords 
and Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach was appointed Leader of the House of 
Commons. 

* Cited in Churchill, W. S.. Lord Randolph Churchill, Vol. I, p. 407. 

* The other explanation of Salisbury's reluctance was the fact that he 
would have to carry on in Parliament for some time without a majority, 
since an election could not be -held for several months. “ The pressure, 
however, from the local (Conservative) organizations in the country was 
strong to cause him to undertake the unattractive duty, and the prevalent 
feeling of the Party in Parliament was in accord with this pressure.** 
Churchill, W. S., Lord Randolph Churchill, Vol. I, pp. 410-1 1 , 
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of both Houses of Parliamoit, Balfour was elected Leader of the 
Party, He succeeded to the two offices of Prime Minister and 
Leader without any hint of opposition or serious rivalry within the 
party. Balfour liad first entered Parliament 26 years earlier and two 
years later in 1878 he accompanied his uncle. Lord Salisbury, then 
Foreign Secretary, to the Congress of Berlin as lus parh'amentary 
private secretary. Balfour first claimed public attention in the years 
immediately following the Conservative defeat of 1880 when he 
was associated for a time with the spectacular “ T'ourth Party ” 
group which attempted to re-vitali^e tlie Conservative Party in 
opposition.^ But when the Fourth Party’s most colourful member. 
Lord Randolph, came into conflict with Lord .Salisbury during the 
period of the duumvirate Balfour remained loyal to his uncle. He 
attempted however to act as a mediator in the dispute over the 
functions of the National Unii>n and this unquestionably enhanced 
his standing in the party. In Salisbury's first short-lived ministiy in 
1885, Balfour, then 37, .served without particular distinction as 
President of the 1 ocal Government Board. In tkc subsequent 
Salisbury administration Balfour served first as Secretary for Scot- 
land, and then as Chief .Secretary for Ireland In this latter post he 
made his parliamentary reputation in a great series of clashes with 
the Irish parliamentary party. When the ollice of Leader of the 
House of Commons fell vacant with the death of W. H. Smith in 
Octihei, 1891, ihc ConscivafiM M.P.s “insisted on (Balfour) for 
l.eader in the Commons.’”* Salisbury writing to Queen Victoria 
(15tli October, 1891) explained tlie problem: 

“ The choice of successor to Mr. Smith involves very serious 
diflicultifs. Sir M. Beach ha« expressed hi.s wish not to succeed to 
the leadership which he held before. The choice therefore lies 
between Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Goschen's age and 
reputation commend him greatly and it would be inconvenient 
to take Mr. Balfour from Ireland at this moment. But against 
these considerations must be set the almost unanimous view of 
the members who support the Government in the House of Com- 
mons. So far as Lord Salisbury can judge he fears he would run 

1 Gorst, H., The Fourth Party, London, 1 906. 

* With reference to Balfour’s appi •n'ment as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, one of Balfour's biographers has remarked: “The country saw 
with something like stupefaction the appointment of the young dilettante 
to what was at the moment perhaps the most important, certainly the most 
anxious office in the administration. Salisbury knew, however, very well 
what he was about. , . . His (Balfour’s) ^rsonal triumph was indubitable.” 
Cedi, A., “A. J. Balfoijr,’' Dictionary of National Biography (1922-30), 
pp. 46-7 

• Dugdale. Mrs. Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Lon Jon, 1936, Vol. 1, 

p. 200. 
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great risk of breaking up the party, he certainly would dishearten 
it very seriously if he were to recommend Mr. Goschen. Lord 
Salisbury ... as at present advised thinks circumstances are con 
curring to make Mr. Balfour an ine\ liable choice, though the 
objections to it from many points of view aie considerable.”^ 

Balfour was duly named Leader of the Hou.se in 1891 and also 
became in effect Leader of the Conservative Party in the Commons 
He tlius served an eleven years’ apprenticeship to Loid Sali.sbury 
until the latter’s retirement in 1902 Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
early death had long since eliminated him as a possible lival. The 
other powerful personalities in the Conservative (then Unionist) 
ranks, Joseph Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, made no 
effort to contest the leadership The King’s at lion in calling 
Balfour on 12th July, 1902, was again accepted “not only with 
unanimity but as a matter of course”. When the Joint paity meet- 
ing of Conservative members of both Houses assembled two days 
later (oddly enough in the horeign Office) Balfour was unanimously 
elected Leader of the Patty after several speeches had bt^cn m ide 
pledging loyalty t») him As is so often the case on these (Kvasions, 
the new Leader’s mo^t poweiful associates weie at paiticulai pains 
to affirm their allegiance The Duke of Dcv(»nshire pledged the 
support of the T.ibeial Unionists Jo>eph Chamberlain could not be 
present but he sent a message thiougli his son, Austen, viho said: 

“ f am to say how greatlv disappointed (my lather) is that he can- 
not be here to welcome Mr Balfour to the leadership and to sav 
with what pndc and pleasuie he will give all the assistance in his 
power to Mr. Balfour in the responsible task which lies befoie 
him ” With these happy le.issuiances of loyally Balfour was 
launched on his stormy career as Leader of the Paity Within two 
years both the Duke of Devonshiie and Joseph Chamberlain had 
resigned from Balfour’s Cabinet on the issue of Taiifl Reform. 
Nine years later, having grown tired of the endless struggle to mair- 
tain party unity, Balfour resigned as Leader in November, 1911.® 

Again, as in 1881, tlic Conservative leadership fell vacant with 
the party in opposition and again the office was for the time being 
left unfilled. Theic loomed however tlie prospect of a sharp 
struggle for the leadership in the Commons.® Support seemed fairly 
evenly divided between the two leading contenders. Walter Long 
(afterwards Viscount Long) and Austen Chamberlain. It was a 

^ The ratters of Queen Victoria, (Third Series). Vol IT, p 76 

* For a discussion of Balfour as Leader, see Young, Kenneth, Arthur James 
Balfour, London, 1963, Chaps. 10 13. 

• For a full account of the emergence of Bonar Law see Blake, R., The 
Uttknoi^n Fume Afinistei, pp 71 8t> 
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matter of some importance that the post should be filled as soon as 
possible after Baltour’s lesignation on 8th November. 1911; there 
were urgent political issues on which the paity should, if possible, 
take a united stand and since the National Union was due to meet 
at Leeds the following week it was agreed that a new party leader 
in the Commons should be chosen before then. There was 
appaiently some lear that if a new leader had not been chosen by 
then, the National Union might decide to take a hand in the matter 
In a letter to his family, Austen Chamberlain explained why he 
piessed hard foi an immediate decision on the leadeiship 

“/J/7V decision taken early was ^'ctlcr than leaving the question 
indchnitelv open The position would be intolerable for those 
whose names would be canvassed and most injurious tor the 
Part; whcic every difference would be sharpened and exacerbated 
IksiLk^ if tiw \I P s didnU ditide on Monday^ the Leeds Confctence 
(oi the National U ion) nould nikc it out oj t lit ir hands, ihcic would 
be icsolutioiis, speeches, e\ciy kind ol lobbying and intiigue. The 
Paity must be summoned to decide ul oncc.”^ 

A meeting of ( onservativc and Unionist M.P.s was acvoidingly 
arranged bs the party whips f the Carlton Club on 13lh Novem- 
ber, five days after Balfour’s resignation 
Clumbeilain hinpclf has summarized with remarkable fairness 
tlie prospects lor both himself and Long on the eve of that meeting 

“ I think It IS true to say that my colleagues in the late Govern 
men*, including the Whips, the kcenei Tariff Reformeis, and many 
of the youngei men, thought tlial I was the belter fiPed to till the 
vdcincy, but I still called rnysdf a 1 ibcral Unionist, I had only 
joined the Carlton Club a h"Me time bcfoie, ami the pail which 
I had taken in recent events liad ecitanily aroused some pjissing 
antagonism Long, on the oihei hand, Wis a litc time Conseiva 
tivc, a typical country gentleman, nd senior to me both in length 
of sLiMce III the House and in C'al net rank and he aro istd none 
ol the icalousus oi doubts which were instpaiable from my 
position ” - 

^ Chjinbi.»lain, Sir viiUen, Politics fiom Inside ^ I ondon, 1936, p 384 
[Italics mine ] In the event the National Linion von^eiencc of 16th and 17lh 
Novcnibei, 1911, ippcars to liave been lull> satisfied Aitli the method used in 
selecting the new Leader 1 he> pissed the fc T 'ving resolution • “ I h it this Con- 
feience desires to cvmvey to the Rt Hon A uonar I aw, M P , its hcaiticst con- 
gratulations on his election as Leader of the Unionist Party in the House 
of Commons, and begs to assure him of llic loyal and undivided support 
of every member of the party throughout the country ” Cited in National 
Union (jlearintis December, 1911, p S89# 

^ Cited in Petrie Sir d \iles, Lhe Life and Lettess of Sir Austen 
ChambeUaiiK London, 1939, Vr f I, P 295 I ord Balcancs, the Chief Whip, 
♦old Chambcilain “The sqi es wanted (long) because he was a squire.” 
( ited in Chamberlain, A , Politics fwm Inside, p 387 
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Chamberlain was naturally not unmoved at the possibility that he 
might succeed Balfour, but he was frankly apprehensive about the 
prospect.^ “ I wish,” he wrote, ” there were another Balfour, clearly 
superior to us, and obviously marked out for the post. How gladly 
would I play second fiddle to him! But there is no such man at 
present, and having given my life to this work and got to the posi* 
tion 1 now hold. 1 cannot shirk fresh responsibilities or heavier 
labours if they fall to my lot.”^ 

Walter Long for his part was not eager to contest the election 
with Chamberlain. “We owed so much to his father,” he said, 
somewhat surprisingly, “ that it would be proper to pay him the 
tribute of electing his son.”^ Nevertheless Long’s friends brought 
strong pressure on him to stand, some of them aiguing that there 
was an important section of the paity which would not follow a 
Liberal Unionist like Chamberlain. 

Almost at the very moment when Balfour was announcing his 
resignation to a meeting of the Council of his constituency associa- 
tion on 8th November. Chambctlain and Long met by accident 
in the Commons ^ They then retired to Balfour’s own room to 
discuss the situation. Chamberlain piopo'-ed that taihci tlian per- 
mit the issue to come to a vote at the end of what might be a rather 
bitter series of nominating speeches, they should bcRh retire in 
favour of a compromise candidate (if one could be found) on 
whom everybody could agree. Long immediately fell in with this 
proposal and when Bonar Law’s name was put foiward. Chamber- 
lain propcLsed they should both endor.se him. Long readily agreed, 
saying later that he had done so with “ considerable relief, for I did 
not believe that it was p,>ssibie for either Chamberlain or myself to 
reunite the Party in its present condition Chambcilain was later 
to console himself in somewhat tlie same vein. In a letter to his 
family he wrote: “ I cannot have as much or as diiect an influence 
on policy as a follower as 1 might have had under happier circum- 
stances as leader, but I believe that I can now exert more influence 


^ Chamberlain seems to ha\e received the news of Balfour’s resigna- 
tion with genuine legret. “The blow has fallen.” be wrote to his family, 
“ and I am as sick as a man can be .... (it is) sad news to me whatever happens 
for 1 love the man .... and to no other man can I feel again what I have felt 
towards him.” Chamberlain, Sir Austen, Politics from Inside, pp. 377-8. 

® Chamberlain, A., Politics from Inside, p. 381. 

* Cited in Petrie, Life and letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain, Vol. I, 
p. 298. 

* For Chamberlain's account ol this meeting see his Politics from Inside. 
pp. 384-6. 

* Petrie, 1 ife ami Lcttei v oj bii . iii\rett Cli unberlaln, Vol 1, p. 302, 
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on the policy of the Party and do more for the causes 1 have at 
heart than if I had been promoted to the first place by a narrow 
majority after an angry fight leaving bitter memories and un- 
appeas^ enmities behind it.”^ 

The more militant followers of both Chamberlain and Long 
were exasperated at the compromise. There were cries of “ hear, 
hear ” when Chamberlain, in seconding Walter Long’s nomination 
of Bonar Law at the party meeting on 13th November, said: ”1 
know . . . there has been a little feeling that the matter has been 
taken out of the hands of the Party, and loo much settled for you 
before you came to this gathering." But both Chamberlain and 
Long strongly urged the meeting to give its wholehearted support 
U- Bonar Law. Since all other candidates had by then withdrawn 
themselves the meeting had little alternative and the 232 M.P.S 
pre.sent elected Bonar Law as their Leader in the Conunons 
“ unanimously and by acclamation.” Thus wh-il Sir Charles Petiie 
has described as the most inter^ting contest for the leadership in 
the long history of the Conservative Party was settled at a meeting 
which began "at mid-day” and terminated (in good time for 
lunch) at 12.55 p.m.® The two strongest contenders for the leader- 
ship had withdrawn in favour of a man much their junior in parlia- 
mentary experience and public recognition, who had never held 
Cabinet office. " Tlie fools,” said Lloyd George, “ have stumbled 
on their best man by accident.”® But even King George was, 
according to Harold Nicolson, “ puzzled by the fact that this almost 
unknown iron merchant from Gla.sgow should have unanimously 


* Chamberlain, A , Politics from Inside, p. 3%. Chamberlain was con- 
vinced however that had a ballot been lake ■> he would have won (p. 3V2). On 
the other hand, Balfour's secretary wrote th it Chamberlain's support of Bonar 
Law was due to the fact that laing up to some few hours ago appeared to be 
winning ". Cited in Young, Kenneth, Arthur James Balfour, p. 316. 

* The Conservative Chief Whip told Austen Chamberlain in a private 
letter that ‘* People (and Press too) are urging me to publish the full text 
of our proceedings. . . . The meeting was so harmonious that with the most 
subtle malice it will prove difficult to misrepresert the proceedings . . . ” 
However the Chief \^ip questioned the wisdom of publicauon first, be- 
cause the speeches of Chamberlain and L.>iig in the necessary process of 
editing would “ lose the authenticity as well as the charm.” Second, the 
Chief Whip said, he “would like to retain the vagueness which m the 
future will magnify rather than depreciate the personality of our proceed- 
ings.” And. finally, to publish the record would “set a precedent which 
might haunt us in future.” Cited in Chamberlain, PoPties from Inside, 
p.400. 

* Cited in Jones, T., “B. iiir Law,” Dictionary oj National Biogtophy, 
(1922-30), p. 485. 
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been acclaimed as the Leader of the Conservative Party.*’ ^ Lord 
Derby, on 16th November 1911, wrote to the King by way of 
explanation: “ Bonar Law is a curious mixture. Never very gay . . . 
still he has a great sense of humour— a first-class debater — and a 
good, though not a rousing platform speaker— a gieat master of 
figures which he can use to great advantage. He has all the qualities 
of a great leader except one — and that is he has no personal mag- 
netism and can inspire no man to real entliusiasm.” Lord Derby 
was convinced that when tlie Conservatives came to fight the Home 
Rule Bill they would regret having a^pemsed with the leadership 
of A. J. Balfour. “And 1 hope,” he added, “that tliey will be 
ashamed of themselves.” * 

Bonar Law himself appears to have been suitably impressed by 
the magnanimity of Chamberlain and Lung in stepping down in 
his favour. S{)caking to the National Union annual conference 
a few days after his election he said: “In the whole personal 
history of the Conservative party, or indeed in any party, there 
is nothing of which vvt have more reason lo feel proud than the 
spirit of self-sacrifice which was shown by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain . . and by Mr Walter 1 ong .... As soon as the proposed 

solution of the leadership was mentioned to me, 1 once saw 
both of those gentlemen .... I should never have undertaken the 
duties of my new position if 1 had not known . . . that they had 
made the pioposal not only in the interests of the party, but with 
a feeling of goodwill and of personal Inendship towards myself ” ^ 

It seems clear that Bonar Law did not share any of the apprehen- 
sions of Chambctlain and 1 ong about av'ccpting the l^cadership 
('hanibcilain in liis diary records that J L. Ciarvin had told him 
that tlirce days before the Cat lion Club meeting he (Garvin) “ had 
been with I aw trying his hardest to persuade him not to allow his 
name to go foiward. He reported that he had found l^w inflexible, 
quite determined lo get the position if he could and quite satis- 
fied that he was fully qualified for il,” 

After he had won the leadership, Bonar l^w was in the next 
three years to leveal himself as an able figliter in the Conservative 
cause;* subsequently (after 1916) he worked with Lloyd George in 

^ Nicolson, H , King George the Fifth, London, 19S2, p. 165. 

* Cited in Nicolson, H., King George the Fifth, p. 165. For an 
analysis of Bonar Law’s character and abilities, see Amery. L. S., My 
Politual Life, Vol. II, pp. 261—2 and Blake, R., The Unknown Prime Minister, 
passim. 

* National Union Gleanings, December, 1911, p. 580. 

* Within a few days of assuming the leadership Bonar Law denounced 
Home Rule, the disestablishment of the Welsh Church and free trade 
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what Baldwin described as “ the most perfect partnership in 
political history But throughout these years there seems to have 
been no question of granting Bunar Law the title of Leader of the 
Party. He remained Leader in the House while Lord Lansdowne 
led the party in the Loids. The fact that Bonar Law was not made 
Leader of the Party even after he took a senior Cabinet post in the 
War Coalition would appear to confum tlie principle that the 
Leader of the Party is elected only after he has been called to the 
oflice of Prime Minister. 

In March of 1921 while the Conservatives were still in the Lloyd 
George Coalition, Bonar Law was forced on grounds of ill-health 
to resign both as Leader of the House of Commons (a ministerial 
i ppv)intment) and as Leader of the Conservative Party in the Com- 
mons. Lloyd George appointed Austen Chamberlain to succeed 
Law as Leader of the House of Commons; the Party Leadership in 
the House followed almost autoniatically. A meeting of C(»nseiva- 
tivc M.P.s was held at the Carlton Club on 21st Match, 1921; 
mes.sages were read from several parly leaders wlx^ were either 
elder statesmen of the party or who might conceivably ha\e been 
considered as rivals to Chamberlain. They were unanimous. Arthur 
Balfour: . . “I cannot doubt that Au.sten Chambeilain would be 
asked to undertake the heavy responsibilities which our Leader 
has been so unfortunately obliged to l.iy down."® Walter Long: . . , 
“ you are good enough to ask for my views . . . , surely with one 
voice our party in the House of Commons will acclaim Austen 
Chamberlain as his successor, and pledge ourselves to give him 
our most loyal support."-* Sir Edward Carson: “ 1 understand that 
Austen Chambeilain will pioposcd as leader of the paity in 
the House of Commons, and I can assure you of my warm approval 
of such a selection if made.”* 

The resolutiim put befvire the m'»eting read a', follows: “ 'Hiat 
this meeting extends a hearty insatation to the Rt. Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain to a.ssume the Leadership of the Unionist Party in 
the House of Commons, and in the event of his acceptance, it 
desires to assure him of its loyalty and suppv'rt in maintaining the 
high traditions of the Party and the best interests of the nation as a 
whole.” This resolution was propo. d in a speech by Capt. the 

“with a swinging directness which contrasted sharply with Balfourian 
subtleties.” Jones, T., ‘ Bonar Law,” Dictionary of National Btograph\ 
(1922-30), I-. 485. 

^ Cilcd in Jones, T., UovJ George, London, 1951, p. 96. 

• Cleanings and MemSranii' , April, 1921, p. 300. 

» Ibid., p. 300. 

« Ibtd., p. 301. 
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Rt. Hon. Ernest Pretyman, M.P. His speech throws a remarkably 
interesting light on the emergence of Leaders within the Conserva* 
tive Party. Speaking of the 1911 meeting of Conservative M.P.s 
which had elected Bonar Law, Pretyman said: 

“ There were many who then held doubts when we were asked 
to elect a leader of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons. 
There were doubts in two directions. There were doubts as to 
whether a comparatively untried man was going to prove him- 
self a real leader, and there were doubts on the more general point 
as to what was involved in the election of a leader of the party 
in the House of Commons ; and people thought that we needed 
to elect a leader of our party as a whole. I venture to suggest 
that any who held that opinion then have since realized that great 
leaders of parties are not elected, they are evolved. Our leader 
(Bonar Law) who has just laid down his sword for the moment 
was never elected formally leader of the party at all ; he was 
evolved, and 1 venture to hope it will not be necessary — and I 
think it will he a bad day for this or any party to have solemnly 
to meet to elect a leader. The leader is there, and we all know it 
when he is there. 

“ Tliere is no necessity either now or at any future time to hold 
a competition for the leadership of the whole party.^ But it is 
necessary immediately that we should elect somebody to lead us 
in the House of Commons, as we have no leader at the pre.sent 
time, and I feel sure that we shall all agree that it is desiiable that 
we should elect our leader with unanimity. (Hear, hear.) There 
may be doubts in people's mimls as there were ten years ago. It 
mattered less then than it matters now. If one voice of doubt is 
raised now it will be seized upon and will be magniiicd into party 
disunion at a most critical time. That I sincerely hope we may 
avoid 

Sir Edward Coates, M.P., in seconding Pretyman’s resolution, 
described himself as "*a back-bencher and one of the rank and 
file he said (in part); 

“many of us here were present at that meeting in 1911, when 
there was every chance ... of (Austen Chamberlain) becoming 
leader of our party in the House of Commons. But when he saw 
that there was any trouble ahead he and that grand veteran, 
Walter Long, stepped aside, and we had our beloved Bonar Law 
to lead us. Ten years ago Austen Chamberlain had the chance 
of leadership. During those ,ten years what has he done? He has 
been a good, gallant, honest follower of his leader ... In my 
opinion it is our duty to put no pebble of discord in his path, but 

‘ Gleanings ami Meniotanda, April, 1921, p. 301. (Italics mine.] 
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it is our full bounden duty, if there is any pebble of discord, to 
iise our united endeavours to sweep it away.”^ 

The lesolution calling on Chamberlain to lead the party in the 
Commons was carried unanimously: “ the Party meeting was very 
cordial,” wrote Chamberlain, “ and (they) gave me a great recep- 
tion.” “ Yet within 18 months his path was completely blocked by 
the “ pebbles of discord ” to whidi Sir Edward C^tes had referred 
and Chamberlain (not the pebbles) was to be swept away by another 
meeting of the same Conservative M.P.S who had elected him with 
such warm unanimity in March. 1921 ; even the very Capt. Prely- 
man who had moved the resolution calling on him to lead the party 
was amongst the rebels. But this is to anticipate a later discussion 
(ill Qiapter 111) of the process by which Conservative leaders have 
been unseated. Chamlxrlain resigned the leadership of the party 
in the Commons following his defeat at the famous meeting of Con- 
servative M.P.S at the Carlton Club on 19th October, 1922. This 
meeting had rejected Chamberlain’s views on the future of the 
Coalition; he tlierefore resigned as Conservative Leader, the Coali- 
tion fell and Bonar Law (who had played a decisive rdle in de- 
feating C’hambcrlain at the Carlton Qub) was called to form a 
Conservative Government. 

The exact sequence oi events on this occasion is of considerable 
interest. The Carlton Club meeting had taken place on the morn- 
ing of l‘>Jh October, 1922; by 5 p.m. on the same day Lloyd George 
had tendeied his resignation at the Palace. Lord Stamfordham 
(the King’s private secretary) was at once despatched to consult 
with Bonar Law at his home. There, according to Harold Nicol- 
son’s account. Bonar Lav explained ” that he was not now the 
official Leader of the Conservative Party and that in any case that 
party for the moment had brokra .p. Lord Stamfordham pointed 
out that unless a new government were constituted imm^iately 
and elections held, it would be impossible to ratify the Irish 
Treaty by 6th Etecember and that the Treaty would therefore 
lapse. Mi. Bonar Law was with no unnecessary delay re-elected 
Leader of the Conservative Party, and kissed hands as the new 
Prime Minister at 5.30 p.m. on Monday, 23rd October.” 

The party meeting to elect Bona. Law was held in fact on the 
afternoon of 23rd October at the Carlton Qub four days after 
Lloyd George’s resignation and Immediately before Bonar Law 

went to the Palace. This is the only occasion in ffie history of the 

• 

^ Gleanings and Memoramla^ April, 1921, pp. 302-3. 

* Cited in Petrie, -Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Vol. TI, p 15 

* Nicol^on, H., King George the Fifths pp. 370-1. 
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Conservative leadership in this century in which the title “ Leader 
of the Party ” has been conferred on anyone before he has become 
Prime Minister. The meeting is interesting in another respect. For 
the first time a meeting to elect a new leader was open not only to 
all Conservative members of both Houses of Parliament, but also 
to all prospective Conservative candidates.' The latter appear to 
have been included because of the imminence of the forthcoming 
election. But the inclusion of prospective candidates was not 
treated as a binding precedent: they were not invited to Uie meet- 
ing which chose Baldwin a few months later. They have however 
been invited to the subsequent parly meeting’s called to choose a 
new leader. 

In other respects, the meeting which invited Bonar Law to re- 
sume the leadership ran true to form. Lord Curzon. Leader of 
the Party in the House of Lords, presided. There were the usual 
messages from elder statesmen of the party and pos.sible rivals. 
Viscount Long (formerly Walter Ixmg) sent a message saying: “ 1 
earnestly hoiic the whole Party will unite in giving cordial support 
to our new Chief.”* Lord Cur/on paid tribute to the labours of 
Aasten Chamberlain, but added that this was 

“ a great day in the history of our Party, for it is the d.iy cn which 
the C'onscrvalrvc and l/niornst Party, which for rnoie than seven 
years has been loyally willing to suboidinate its interests and. to a 
large extent, to merge rl.s identity in a national party and a national 
cause, te^utnes its freedom and pron-ed^ to te-clect it.\ old 
leader." 

Continuing, (.Aird Cur/on explained why the re-ctection of Bonar 
Law had become inevitable. 

“At that meeting (in the Carlton Club four days agoi fiom 
the niorncnt that Mr. Bonai Law had coinpleled his speech there 
could be little doubt as to what would be the icsult; and if I 
may say so, on his part thcie was no choice left for liim but to 
accept the burden if it was laid upon his shouldeis. But that 
meeting was confined to members of one Hou,se of Parliament; 
and to make the action complete it was necessary tliat the mem- 
bers of the other House should take part in tlie choice. That is 

'The composition of the meeting at the Carlton Club on 2.1rd October, 
1V22, was as follows: 152 membens of the House of Lords, 220 members 
of the Mouse of Commons, and 67 parliamentary candidates. Smcllie, K. B., 
A Hundred Years of EnfiUsli Government, l.ondon, 1950, p, 232. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda. November, 1922, p. 4%. 

» Cf leanings and Memoranda, tiovembeT, 1922, p. 496. [Italics mine.] The 
chairman’s statement, it will be noted, completely ptb-judges the issue; it is a 
striking evidence of the extent to which meetings such as this are no more 
than a formality. 
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why we are all here to-day, membets of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party in both Houses of Parliament and the candidates 
who are standing for the approaching election, so that that invita* 
tion which will presently be extended to him shall come from 
those W'ho have a right to speak for the Paily as a whole.” 

Lord Curzon then read the resolution (“ which I have been asked 
to move ”): “ that this meeting extends a hearty invitation to the 
Rt. Hon. A. Bonar I^w to resume the 1 eadeiship of the Unionist 
Partv, and in the event of his acceptance it desires to assure him of 
its loyal support in maintaining tlie high traditions of the Paity in 
the best interests of the nation as a whole.” In speaking to his own 
resolution Ixird Cur/on added: 

” We invite Mr Bonar Law once again to become our leader, not 
inciely because of his seivices in Ihe past, great and unfoigettahk 
as they are; not merely because during the last year and a half we 
have all been waiting, if his health impioved. to sec him return 
to the scene of lus loinier triumphs; nor agam, although theie is 
much point in this, merely because we rcgaid him as the best and 
most faithful exponent and spokesman of our views; but bi'cause 
we see H him as I believe the nation secs in him, the, kind of man 
which >t wants for the ciisis with which wc aie at piesent confronted 
We sec in him a man with a strong sense of public duty, a man 
who IS utterly innocent of self seeking, a man who possess! s fust 
(hose gifts and qualities which Ihe nation nquircs in its tiusfed 
leaders ” 

S’gnificantly, the resolution was seconded by another member of 
the paitv whose star had lately risen w'lth staithng rapidity. Stanley 
Baldwin. M P The resolution was carried unanimously as was a 
vote of thanks to Austen Chambcilain for the woik he Itad done as 
Leader ol the Paity in the Coniiuons Bonar Law' in his acceptance 
speech spoke warmly of tlie work of his pi edc'ccssor: ” I am con- 
vinced,” he said. ‘‘ that the greatest political genius who ever lived 
could not have avoided the diiliculties into which Mr. Chamber- 
lain fell.” Bonar Law tlien emphasized that (he Cailton Club 
meetings of a few days ago assured that the Conservative Party 
would remain united; he explained that this was not the occasion 
for an elaborate declaration of policy, contenting himself with the 
promise that his administration would not be “a Government 
purely of reaction Finally the new leader closed with a warning 
about the uncertain condition of his health.^ 

In the election that followed Bonar l.aw’s Goveinnient was re- 
turned with a comfortable majority. But within seven months the 
Prime Minister’s health had so far deteriorated as to make his 

J <7/t'rtn/«gT and Memoranda, November, 1922, pp 496-500 
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resignation inevitable. By common consent the leading contenders 
for the succession to the leadership were Curzon and Baldwin, 
the two men who had moved and seconded the r^lution offering 
the leadership to Bonar Law at the meeting on 25th October. Each 
had impressive claims. The former. Lord Curzon, had been, of 
course, one of the great pro-consuls of the modem British Empire;’ 
in the Bonar Law Government he had retained the office of Foreign 
Secretary which he had held under the Coalition. When Bonar 
Law on medical advice had left in late April, 1923, for a sea 
voyage. Lord Curzon had been appointed Deputy Prime Minister. 
It is not surprising that Curzon himself assumed that his claim to 
the succession was irresistible. 

Baldwin until recently had been a comparatively obscure back- 
bench politician.’’ After undistinguished service on the Worcester- 
shire County Council he had virtually inherited a seat in Parlia- 
ment (at age 41) following his father’s death in 1908 In the next 
six years he spoke only five times. He was well liked but little 
known. G. M, Young quotes Asquith’s judgment: “One of the 
nieest fellows in the House,” and adds Baldwin's own judgment: 

“ No use to God or man.” In 1917 Bonar Law, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had made Baldwin his Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury largely, according to G M. Young’s account, because of 
the Chancellor’s afTcotion for Stanley Baldwin’s late father.® ♦After 
four years in this junior offiicc (aged 50-54) he served briefly as 
Piesidcnt of the Board of Trade in the latter stages of the Coalition 
Goveinment. On Baldwin’s appointment to the Board of Trade 
Bonar Law (then in temporary retirement) wrote to him: “ You 
have what I am told was one of my defects, too much modesty; so 


> Ronaldshay, Earl of, The Life of Lord Curzon, and Nicolson, Harold, 
Curzon, The LaU Phase, London, 19'U. 

* Speaking of his own youth with what can be described either as frank- 
ness or becoming modesty, Baldwin once wrote: “ I thought I was making 
a modest success on m> own, but I have never made any real impression 
on a wonrhin. I mav have had a modest success for an evening if the party 
was particularly dull, but to be remembered next day, much less next week, 
NEVER.” Oted in Young, G. M , Stanley Baldwin, London, 1952, p. 23. 
For other interpretations of Baldwin, see Steed, Wickham, The Real Stanley 
Baldwin, London, 1930; Wylie, A, G , Stanley Baldv^in, London, 1926; Baldwin, 
A. W., My Father: The True Story. See also Churchill, R., Lord Derby, London, 
1959, Chapter XllI, “ The Advent of Baldwin’*. 

* Lord Beaverbrook, an intimate friend of Bonar Law, has a slightly different 
account: “ As a matter of fact f recommended Mr. Baldwin to Bonar Law as his 
Parliamentary Secretary— the first step in his upward career.” Beaverbrook, 
Lord, Politicians and the Press, London, (n.d.) p. 62. For another account see 
Steed, W., The Real Stanley Baldwin, p. 26. 
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my advice to you is to get rid of that defect as soon as possible.’* * 
As President of the Board of Trade, Baldwin was popular with 
businessmen (“ they felt he was one of themselves In the House 
he showed patience, good humour and an unexpected readiness in 
answering questions ^ Baldwin, according to Lloyd George’s account, 
rarely opened his mouth in the Cabinet. There is no way of know- 
ing, as Wickham Steed has commented, whether he was ruminating 
or merely inarticulate. But when at length he spoke and acted — 
outside the Cabinet — his speech and action were decisive.* 

Baldwin had decided by the autumn of 1922 that it was urgently 
necessary that his party should be detached from the Coalitions 
Whether in arriving at this decision Baldwin had calculated his own 
pro<-pects, whether he ever reckoned “ how many stepw were be- 
tween him and the highest place”, his principal biographer is unable 
to decide. Baldwin had said on one occasion: “ I should like to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer; that is the limit of my ambi- 
tions ” * 

He had achieved that “ limit ” within a matter of months. His 
speech at the Carlton Club meeting of 19th October, 1922. along 
with the stand taken by Bonar Law, was a decisive^ factor in the 
downfall of both Austen Cliamberlain and tlie Coalition Govern- 
ment In the new Bonar Law administration, Baldwin was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the view of The Times parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the day he was “ in some respects the 
outstanding personality” in the Government. Certainly he was 
the best liked man in the House of Commons ® When Bonar Law 
went on his cruise leaving Lord Curzon as Deputy Prime Minister, 
Baldwin became I cader of the House of Commons. On the Prime 
Minister’s return to England it was found that his health was 
deteriorating rapidly and on 20th May. 1923, he resigned 
When a Prime Minister resigns through personal reasons (other 
than his defeat in the Commons) it is of course for the monarch, 
after he has taken advice, to decide who shall be called as his 
successor. As Harold Nicolson has pointed out, ” there is seldom 
any doubt who among possible successors has the confidence of the 
party in power.”* In addition the monarch may ask the advice of 
the retiring Prime Minister if the latter is in a position to give it. 
But in this case there was genuine room for doubt as to which of 

* Quoted in Young, O. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 27. 

Young. G. M., op. cit , p. 28. 

* Steed. W., The Real Stanley Baldwin, p. 33. 

* Young, G. M., op.*eit., pp. 30-1. 

* ated in Steed, W., op. cit., p. 42. 

* Nicolson, H , Kine George the Fifth, p. 376. 
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the main contenders was most likely to win the confidence of the 
Conservative Party in Parliament, and the retiring Prime Minister, 
who was dying of cancer of the throat, was too ill to discuss the 
matter wiUi the King.^ 

The King did discuss the issue with a number of his privy coun- 
cillors including among others Lx)rd Salisbury, the Lord President 
of the Council, and Lord Balfour. The latter urged that despite the 
fact that Baldwin’s public career had been “ more or less uneventful 
and witiiout any signs of special gifts or exceptional ability”,® he 
should be appointed for one over-nding reason: the Prime 
Minister ought to be in the House of Commi^ns.® The King decided 
“ on the strength of this advice, and in confoimity with his personal 
judgment ”, to send for Baldwin on 22nd May. 1923 * 

This was a savage blow for Curzon who had convinced himself 
that he was bound to be called to ll.e Palace When the King’s 
Private Secretary came to tell him that the King had decided to call 

* this inferprctatK'n is based on Nicolson’s Kini; George the Fifth He 
quotes (p 377) a ini mor<«ndum bv tJie King's Private Seeretary saving. 

“ owing to the condition ol Mi Bonar Law’s health. His Majesty was de- 
prived of consultation with him ” 

Ci M Young has a different account in his Stanley Baldwin, pp 48-9- 
“By constitutional usage an outgoing I*rimc Minister cannot pioffer advice 
on the thon'e of a siiwcssor. but be must give his advice if asked Bonar 
law was not asked ‘If I wcic.’ he was rcpoitcJ to have said, *‘l am 
afiaid It would have to be Baldwin ’ lo Curzon he wiote: ‘ I undersund 
It IS not customary for the King to ask. his Prime Minister to lecommcnd 
his siicci ssor in ciiciiinvtanccs like the present and 1 presume he will not 
di> so ” But sec also Blake, R , i/n UnknoHn Fume Minutei, pp. 508 27, for 
the Inllest acxounl of these events 

- Cited in Nicolson, it . King (teorge the I ifth, p 376 

' Ibid, pp 376 7 L S Amery h.is another account of these events 
He writes. “ king Cieoige \ s decision in 1923 to send for Mr Baldwin 
instead of loid Cur/on (Mr Bonar law declining to make any recom- 
mendation) IS often lefeiied to as h iviiig been the natiual consequence ol the 
hitter's being in the House of Isolds ..nd so under modern conditions div 
qualified As a n, liter of fact Lord C urzon s apjiointmcnt was practically 
settled when two junior Members ol the Cabinet, the late Loid Bndgeman 
and nivscif, inteivencd vitii lord Stanifordluim and urged reconsideration 
in favour of Mr Baldwin, as likely to be more acceptable lo his colle.igiies 
and to the rank and file of the Paity, lord Balfour, who was c-alled up 
from the country, agreed and suggested 1 ord Curzon’s peerage as a sound 
teison for passing him ovet The final decision was, to the best ot my be- 
lief, made mainly on the issue of the personal acceptability of the two 
candidates If a constitutional precedent w-as created it was largely as the 
ex po\t facto cover for a dec ision /aken on other grounds” Amery, L. S, 
“The Nature of British Parliamentary Government,” in Parliament: A 

Survey. I ondon, (1952), p 62. See also Amery’s -My Political Life. Vol. 
II, pp 2 t9-60 

* Nicolson, fl , Kmg George the Fifth, pp '^76-7 
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Baldwin. Curzon rejdied that this “ was the greatest blow and slur 
upon him and his public career, now at its summit, that he could 
have ever received.” He protested vehemently against the principle 
implied in the King’s decision — that no member of the House of 
Lords could be Prime Minister; . . . “ with that protest,” he told 
Lord Stamfordliam, “ (T will) retire from public life.”^ 

But on 28th May (six days after Baldwin became Prime Minister) 
Ix)rd Curzon presided over a meeting of Unionist members of both 
Houses of Parliament and moved a resolution lliat Stanley Baldwin 
“be elected Leader of the Conservative and Uniemist Party”. 
Rather pointedly, Curzon remarked in the course of his speech: 

“ In a sense it may be said that the choice of Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win as I,eader of the whole Conservative Party has been deter- 
mined by the action of the King. But wc all felt, and I am sure 
you will agree, that it was right that the choice of the Sovereign 
should be ratified and confirmed by the vote of the entire Party, 
so that Mr. Baldwin in taking up his task may feel that he is a 
leader who is acclaimed by every section of the Party ...” 

Tlien Curzon undertook an analysis of the virtues of this man who 
had .snatched the higliest prize from him: 

“ . . . what manner of man is it whom the King has delighted to 
honour and whom ve are about to accept, I hope, for our leader? 
'fhe use of Mr. Stanley Baldwin to the highest position m public 
life h.is been one of phenomenal, and I believe quite unexampled 
rapidity. Only a few ycais ago he was a private serving in the 
ranks m the House cl Commons, and I daresay there were not 
many, except among his personal friends, who saw the field- 
manshal's baton peep out of the comers of his knapsack.” Never- 
theless he was ... “a "nan of shrewd and vigoious intellect, 
great independence of character . . . and an infinity of courage. 
Never did he show those qualities more than in the troublous days 
of last October, when you will rcctdlect it was liigcly his action 
and his speeches, both in the CarlU n Club and in this h.'‘ll, which 
gave the push to a fabric alicady toppling to its fall.” 

Other achievements were li.sted by Lord Curzon and then he added: 

“ . . . lastly (I breathe this almost u>ttn vnee), Mr. Baldwin 
possesses the supreme and indispensable qualification of not being 
a peer ... ”2 

A back-bencher seconded Lord Curzon’s motion and Baldwin was 
elected by acclamation. 

^ Cited in NicoLson, H., King George the Fifth, pp 378-9 
* Gleanings and Memoranda, June, 1923, op 633-4. 
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Baldwin spoke of his {vedecessor. Bonar Law, in moving terms 

I love the man ”) and concluded with a plea for party unity. Re- 
ferring to the old dispute with Austen Chamberlain and the former 
coalitionists he said: “ There may be symptoms in the Press for a 
few days of a fire burning up. but it is a fire that will die down if 
no fuel is added. There will not be a faggot thrown on it by me, 
and J trust all members of tlie party will avoid any discussions at 
this moment that may prevent or delay, let me say a final and com- 
plete reunion inside the party which 1 am convinced can be brought 
about at no very distant date ...” Curzon continued to serve 
under Baldwin;' Austen Chamberlain eight>'£n months later agreed 
to do likewi.se. There was to be trouble enough from other quarters 
later on, but Baldwin was firmly in the saddle, surprisingly firmly 
when one reflects on the precipitous way he had got into it. As he 
him.sclf later put it in a letter to Asquith: “ The position of leader 
came to me when I was inexperienced, before 1 was really fitted fv)r 
it, by a su<x:ession of curious chances that could not have been fore- 
seen. J had never expected it: I was in no way trained for it ” ' 
Yet an opposition Liberal paper commented a few months later: 
“The great office of Prime Minister fits Mr. Baldwin like a glove 
.... A man little known to the general public called suddenl) . . . 
is found to be entirely adequate to the exacting role. The remaik- 
able evolution of Mr. Baldwin’s character and hi', rapid growth in 
authority is the outstanding feature of the Session.” ■* 

The emeigcnce of Baldwin’s successor was a much less spectac- 
ular process Neville Chamberlain was first elected to the Com- 
mons in 1918; at about that time he wrote; “ My career is broken. 
How can a man of nearly 50. entering the House with this stigma 
upon him, hope to achieve anything?” The stigma was of course his 
failure during his brief service as Minister of National Service in the 
first Lloyd George Government.^ Subsequently he served as Post- 
master-General in the Bonar Law Governments, and then despite 

1 In accepting Baldwin's invitation to remain at the Foieign Ollicc, 
Curzon wrote: “ As mv retirement at this moment might be thought to in- 
volve distrust in your administration, which would be a quite unfounded 
suspicion, I will for the present continue at the Foreign Ollicc.” Cited in 
Young. G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p 49. 

* Cited m Young. G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. Young adds by way 
of comment : “ (Baldwin's) name was associated with no famous law, no 
national debate; he had left no mark on any department; he had never 
really fought an election He was Prime Minister because none better 
could be thought of” (pp. 53-4). 

* The Daily News, 3rd August, 1923. 

* Uoyd George in his War Memoirs (I ondon; 1934, pp, 1367-8) gives 
this explanation of Chamberlain’s failure; the task required “ a great 
breadth and boldness of conception, a remorseless energy and thoroughness 
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his protest that he had ** no gift for figures he was moved sud- 
denly by Baldwin to the Exchequer. During the 1924-29 Govern- 
ment Qiamberlain served with distinction at a lesser post, the 
Ministry of Health. After the party had returned to opposition 
(1929-31) he superseded Churchill as the Conservative’s main 
financial critic when the latter broke with his own front bench over 
Imperial affairs. Thereafter Chamberlain returned briefly to the 
Ministry of Health following the formation of the National Govern- 
ment in 1931 and on the re-organization of the Government after 
the election of that year he succeeded Snowden as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. During the ’30s Chamberlain grew steadily in 
stature and when Baldwin, old and weary, decided to retire it seems 
to have been accepted by all concerned that Chamberlain would 
succeed automatically to the premiership and the leadership of the 
party. 

Yet. until the closing stages of his apprenticeship, Chamberlain 
seems to have moved almost reluctantly towards the leadership 
“ (I) have done nothing to increase my reputation with the public,” 
he wrote In his diary in December, 1919, “ (and) at present I feel 
very little inclination to try.”^ The next year he wrote “ . . . 

I believe 1 have a steadily growing position as a man of judgment 
among M.P.s,” but added “ . , . 1 have plenty of fiiendly acquain- 
tances in the House, but no one whose views accord sufficiently 
closely with my own to tempt me into joining forces ” * Reflecting 
on the events of the ffdlowing yeai (l‘)2I) he wrote: “ A very trying 
year. 1 ha\e .spoken more often this year than last, but my speeches 
have rather been solid contributions to information than debating 
successes, which are really what count with the House But indeed 
I feel less and less inclined to take office, even if it were offered, 
and I certainly shall never go out of my way to get it. Sometimes 
1 wi.sh I were out of the House altogether ...” * When offered 
the Chairmanship of the Paity Organ urn tion in W22 he declined on 
the grounds that it was a “ soulless job,” adding that for party 
“ I care very little.” * It was not until that same year indeed that 

of execution, and for the exercise of supreme tact.” But Neville Chamber- 
lain, he sa<d, was ” a man of rigid competency . . . lost in an emergency 
or in creative tasks at any time,” a man with ” . . A vein of self-sufficient 
obstinacy.” This may be an unfair explanation of Chamberlain’s failure 
on this occasion but it does underline some of Chamberlain’s weaknesses 
which were later to prove fatal when he assumed supreme political power 

^ Felling, K., The Life of Neville Clfamheilain, p. 88. 

® Ibid., p. 89. 

* Ibid., r 92. 

* Ibid., p. 90. See also Macleod, Iain, Neville Chambeiloin, London, 1961, 
Chapter 8. 
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“he cross(ed) the party rubicon by joining the Carlton Club.”* 
Subsequently (in 1930-31) Chamberlain did accept the office of 
Chairman of the Party Organization, but only on the understanding 
that it would be for a limited period during which he undertook 
a major re-organization of the party machine. When Baldwin’s 
leadership was so vigorously challenged during the period 1930 31, 
Neville Chamberlain stood by him and earned the gratitude of his 
Leader. But Chamberlain was still a man of limited enthusiasms; 
lx)rd Beaverbrook thought it neces!?ary to warn him: “you. like 
the late Bonar Law, always understate your case. Tliat is part of 
your character. But you do not make headway on this understate- 
ment. You make it on the character. So do not be deceived.” “ 

When Baldwin began to tiie of the turmoil of party activity in 
the mid- *30s Chamberlain took on more and more of the burdens. 
He stimulated the work of research and publicity in the party’s 
Central Office; he arranged meetings of Conservative Minister.? to 
underline the independent identity of the party within the National 
Government. Chamberlain grew, too, in self-confidence. He wrote 
to his sisters during 1934: “ There are some who think I am over- 
cautious- -timid, Araery calls it -humdrum, commonplace, and 
unenterprising. But I know that charge is groiuidless. or 1 should 
not have been the one to produce the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, the policy of regulation t'f prcxluction now gencrallv 
adopted, the slum and over-crowding policy now accepted b\ the 
Minister of Health, the .sending of commissioners to the derelict 
arerts.” ’ But Chamberlain was still very much aware of the short- 
comings of his own personality as far as politics was conceined; 
when Hilton Young retired in 1935, C’hamberlain wrote to his 
wife that Young had received little grtititude for much goc)d work 
“because, like me. he can’t unbutton”. By the autumn of 1935 
Chamberlain had bccvrmc what Churchill * was to call “ the pack- 
horse ” of the National Government. Yet at times he still seriously 
contemplated quilting politics altogether and, when he asked him- 
self why he did not do so, he supposed the answer was “ I know no 
one 1 would trust to hold the balance between rigid orthodoxy and 
a fatal disregard of sound principles and the rights of posterity.” 
In any case Chamberlain decided it was not “ as if I had ambitions 


* Feiltng, K., The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 88. 

* Lord Beaverbrook to Neville Chamberlain, 7th June, 1934. Cited 
Ibid., p. 121. 

» Ibid., pp. 23S-6. 

* Churchill, W. S., The Second World War, Vol. I. p. 172. Churchill notes 
that Chamberlain considered his comment to he a compliment. 
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which might be ruined by present unpopularity. I believe (Stanley 
Baldwin) will stay on for the duration, and by next election I shall 
be 70 and shan’t care much. I daresay, for the strenuous life of 
leader, even if someone else hasn’t overtaken me before then.” * 
But eaily in February, 1936. Baldwin began to speak privately to 
Chamberlain of retirmg during 1938; in the event he did so on 28th 
May, 1937, following the Coronation of King George VI; ” loaded 
with honouis and enshrined in public esteem,” as Churchill has put 
it, ” (Baldwin) laid down his heavy task and retired in dignity and 
silence to his Woicestershiie home.” ® In the pievious year when 
Baldwin had taken a long rest on his doctor’s advice. Chamberlain 
had deputized for him. On 2nd October, 1936, (at Baldwin’s re- 
quest) he had also given the address normally delivered by the 
Leader of the Party to the mass meeting immediately following the 
annual conference of the National Union; “the main result” as 
Chamberlain noted in his diary 7th October, 1936 “ appears to 
be a general aeceptance of my position as heir-apparent.” •* In 
Maich, 1937, he wrote ”... 1 should not greatly care if 1 weie 
never to be Prime Minister. But when I think of Father and Austen 
and reflect tliat less than three months of time, and ift> individual, 
stands between me and that office, I wonder whether Fate has 
s mie datk secret in store to carry out her itonies to the end.” * 

On the day Baldwin resigned as Prime Minister, 28th May, 1937, 
Cliambcihiiri kissed hands as his successor.® As Churchill wiote 
later: ” Thwe was no doubt who his suecessor should be Mr 
Ne^^ille (’hamberlain had, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, not only 
done the main woik of the Government for five years past, but was 
the able t and most foicetul Minister, with high abilities and an 
historic name.” '• But wiitinu in bis own diaiy Chamberlain echoed 
phiases used by Baldwin on a similar occasion fourteen years 
earlier: “ it (the Leadership) has come to me without my raising a 
finger to obtain it. because tliere is nvs one else ”; (then, an after- 
thought) “ and perhaps because I have not made enemies oy look- 
ing after myself lather than the common cause.” * 

^ Extract fiom Di.srv for Sth December, 1935, quoted in Fciling, K,, 
1 he Life of Neville Chaniherlain, pp 27S.6. 

* Churchill, W. S , 7 he Second Woild fVar, Vol, I, p. 16. 

® Fcilmg, K., The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p 287. 

« Jliid, p. 294. 

® Ihcic IS no firm evidence as to whether Baldwin adtised the King to 
call Neville Chamberlain, but there is no reason to doubt that he must 
have been consulted; nor is there any doubt as to what his recommendation 
must have been. 

« Churchill. W S,The Second World War. Vol 1. p 172. 

t Felling, K . The fate of Neville Chamberlain, p. 294 
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Hiree days after Chamberlain became Prime Minister the party 
meeting was held to confer on him the leadership. The distinctive 
feature of this meeting was its composition. Traditionally the 
Leader of the Party had been elected by a joint assembly of those 
peers and M.P.s taking the Conservative whip. In 1922 at the 
meeting called to offer the leadership of the party to Bonar Law. 
it will be recalled that prospective Conservative candidates in the 
forthcoming election had also been invited to attend: apparently 
because an election was not believed to be imminent the candidates 
were not invited to attend the meeting in May, 1923, which elected 
Baldwin. But for the meeting called to elect Chamberlain invita- 
tions were sent not only to Conservative peers and M.P.s but also 
to all prospective candidates and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union.* The meeting was presided over by 
Lord Halifax and the resolution in favour of electing Chamber- 
lain to the leadership was moved by l^rd Derby. Interestingly 
enough, the seconder of the re.solution was none other than Winston 
Churchill, M.P.; in three years’ time he was to succeed the man 
who on tliat day was elected to the leadership by acclamation. 

Winston Churchill was the seventh Leader of the Conservative 
Party since Disraeli. It would be pointless to recall here the details 
of his political career since he first entered Parliament in 1900. As 
Conservative, then IJberal, then Con.servative again he»had by 
1929 held most of the great cabinet offices except Foreign Secre- 
tary and Prime Minister. During (he period 1929-31 be had 
broken with the Conservative Party primarily over their Imperial 
policy.® Thereafter his points of difference with the party leader- 
ship had widened on a number of issues, notably foreign policy 
and defence. He had found Baldwin a “wiser, more compre- 
hending personality (than C’hambcrlain), but without detailed 
executive capacity , . .1 should have found it easier to work with 
Baldwin, as 1 knew him. than with Chamberlain. ’’ Churchill has 
since written, “ but neither of them had any wish to work with me 
except in the last resort.” After Chamberlain assumed the leader- 
ship, he adds, “ our relations continued to be cool, easy and polite 

* Politics in Review, Apnl-June 1941, p. 121. It is not possible to estab- 
lish with certainty on whose authority the membership of the meeting was 
so extended but it is entirely likely that Chamberlain himself, because of 
his personal interest in recent years in the party organization outside 
Parliament, may have recommended this action to the Party Whips who were 
responsible for calling the meeting. 

* “ So far as I could see,” Churchill has remarked sadly, '* Mr. Baldwin 
telt that the times were too far gone for any robust assertion of British 
Imperial greatness . . “ Churchill, W S , The Second Worid War. Vol. I 

p. 26. 
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both in public and private.”^ Chamberlain as Prime Minister was 
in many ways a more lonely, remote figure than Baldwin; he had 
not. a!> Baldwin had, someone like himself as second-in-command 
Chamberlain was reluctant, too, to give any indication of his own 
preference among the possible candidates for the succession to the 
leadership. In any case, as the international crisis deepened. 
Chamberlain could not entertain the thought of stepping down from 
the leadership. In 1939 he wrote: “ 1 believe that if 1 am allowed, 

I can steer tliis country through the next few years out of the war 
zone into peace and reconstruction. But an interruption would be 
fatal, and 1 should have then to leave it to someone else to try some 
quite diilerent line.” * The interruption, (which did not prove 
fatal) came in May. 1940. In the winter of 1939-40, Churchill had 
already proved himself the sliining figure in Chamberlain’s dull, 
lack-lustre Cabinet; yet there was little evidence that the Prime 
Minister had any intention of making full use of Churchill’s 
talents. The disasters of the cimpaign in Norway led the opposi- 
tion to demand a debate on the war situation on 7th/8tli May, and 
it was soon evident that the tide had set in heavily against Chamber- 
lain. He nevertheless dared to call for a vote of confidence. “ No 
government,” he .said, “ can prosecute a war efficiently unless it has 
public and pitrliamentary support. 1 accept the challenge . . . and 
1 call up>m my friends.” Churchill (as he himself admits) had 
” volunteered to wind up the Debate”. He belaboured the opposi- 
tion with all his might (” I did this with good heart when I thought 
of tneir mistakes and dangerous pacifism in former years ’*); this 
drove the Labour benches to wild anger. But clearly their anger 
was directed mure against the Prime Minister than against his stub- 
born defender. The decisive blows had come, of course, from Cham- 
berlain's own back-benchers, L. S. Amery, a friend and colleague 
of the Prime Minister over many years, borrowed Cromwell’s ring- 
ing words to the Long Parliament: ” You have sat too long here 
for any good you have been doing. Depart, I say and let us have 
done with you. In the name of God, go! ” 

» Churchill, W. S., The Second World War. Vol. I, pp. 173-4, It is inter- 
esting that Churchill, in describing his relations with Chamberlain, makes 
no reference to the fact that he seconded the resolution offering the leader- 
ship of the party to him. Nor docs he mention this incident in March. 
1938: “That month a round-robin, collected haphazard from some ISO 
Conservative members who chanced to be in the House, in wishing (Neville 
Chamberlain) joy of his 69th birthday assured him of their wholehearted 
confidence; the fourth name on that list was that of Churchill.” [Italics 
mine.] Feiling, K., The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 306. 

* Felling, K,, The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 412. 

* Cliuichill, W. S., The Second World War, Vol. I, p 521. 
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When the division bells rang it was clear that Chamberlain’s 
“ call to his friends ” had fallen on many pairs of deaf ears. The 
Government’s majority, which was normally more than 200 over all 
other parties combined, fell in this division to 81; 33 Conserva- 
tives voted with the opposition, while 60 more abstained. Strangely. 
Chamberlain seemed able to grasp only part of the significance of 
this result. He now recognized there must be a National Govern- 
ment, but his first move was to ask Labour if they would serve 
under him. Rebuffed, he tlien hoped momentarily that Halifax 
might prove acceptable. 

Churchill tells how he and Halifax we>'e together called on 10th 
May to discuss the matter with Chamberlain: 

“(Chamberlain) told us that he was satisfied that it was beyond 
his power to form a National Government .... The question 
therefore was whom he should advise the King to send for after 
his own resignation had been accepted.” 

Churchill adds that he himself remained silent and 

“ a very long pause ensued. It certainly seemed longer than the 
two minutes whicli one ohserves in the commemorations of Arniis 
tice Day. Then at length llalifaK spoke. He said that he felt that his 
position as a Peer, out of the House of Commons, would make it very 
difficult for him to discharge the duties of Prime Ministqp in a war 
like this ... by tlie time he ha<l finished it was dear that the duty 
would fall uixin me— had in fact fallen upon me.”^ 

Later that day the King called Churchill and in a broadcast that 
evening Chamberlain said: “In the afternoon of to-day it was 
apparent that the essential unity could be secuied under another 
Prime Minister, though not myself .... you and I must (now) rally 
behind our new leader Churchill’s fiist act on reluming from 

the Palace was to write Chamberlain to thank him for his promi.sed 
support. The letter contains a significant phrase: “ With your help 
and counsel, and with the support of the great party of which you 
are the Leader, 1 trust that 1 shall succeed.” 

Tlius for the first time a Conservative M.P. became Prime 
Minister without automatically assuming the office of Leader of the 
Party. It was agreed between Churchill and Chamberlain in an 
exchange of letters that this arrangement was advisable in the 
interests of unity: there were three parties in the new National 
Government and it was apparently at first considered preferable 

» Churchill, W. S., The Second World War. Vol. I. pp. .523-4. 

• The Times^ 11th May, 1^40 ’ 

• Cited in Felling, K., The Life of Neville Chamberlain^ p. 442. [Italics 
mine.] 
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that the Prime Minister should not carry the title of Leader of any 
one of them. Churchill's letter to Chamberlain ended: “The rela- 
tions of perfect confidence which have grown up between us makes 
this division of duties and responsibilities very agreeable to me.” 
Keith Feiling records Cliamberlain’s private comment to the effect 
that this arrangement was “ essential, if Winston was to have whole- 
hearted support”, as many Conservatives were sore and some were 
disappointed.^ 

During the summer of 1940 Chamberlain became seriously ill: 
on 9th September, after a major operation, he wrote in his diary: 
“ . . . I have still to adjust myself to the new life of a partially 
crippled man, which is what I am. Any ideas which may have been 
in my mind about possibilities of fuither political activity, and even 
a possibility of another Premienship after the war, liave gone.” •* 
But Chamberlain apparently remained convinced of his own 
authority within the ^nservativc Party Later in September he 
wrote in his diary: “ If I did get well enough, I could give 
(Churchill) more help personally, and ensure him more support 
politically, than anyone else.” •* And on I4th October, he wrote in 
a letter to the Aichbishop of Canterbury: “ Only a feW months ago 
I saw no limit to my physical strength and endurance and until tlie 
Norway withdrawal (which of course was right) I .seemed to have 
an unshakable hold over the Hou^e of Commons. (If my health had 
permitted) J could have .survived iny political fall and pci haps 
come back like otheis before me ” 

Meanwhile even before Chamberlain’s death on 9th November 
the leadership of tlie party had been foimally transferred to 
Churchill. On 30th September, six weeks before he died. Chamber- 
lain resigned from the Government; several days later he gave up 
the leadership of the party.® On 9th October a party meeting was 
called to name the new Leader. As in 1937, the meeting was 
attended by Peers and M.P.s who received the Conservative Whip, 
by prospective candidates who had been adopted by constituency 
associations, and by members of tlie Executive Committee of the 
National Union of Conservative and linionist Associations from 
England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland.® Lord Halifax, 
the Leader of the Party in the House of L ords, ptesided ’’ and moved 

* Cited in Feiling, K., The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 444. 

* Ibid., p. 450. 

* Ibid., p. 451. 

* Ibid., p. 455. 

* The Times, 4th October, 1940. 

* The Times, 10th October, 1940 

* Churchill later wrote ; “ Lord Halifax, who might have been an 
alternative choice of the part/ if I had declined, himself proposed the 
motion ...” Churchill, W S , The Second World War. Vol II, p. 439. 
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two resolutions; one thanked Chamberlain for the * ** eminent ser- 
vices that he has rendered to the nation ” and expressed the hope 
that “ having laid down his office, he (miglit) rapidly recover his 
health and enjoy the rest which he has so well earned.” The other 
resolution proposed that Churchill ” be elected Leader of the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party” and i»‘oniised him loyal support. 
Sir George Courthope, M.P., one of the senior back-benchers of 
the party, seconded the resolutions and they were supported by 
Sir Eugene Ramsdcn, M.P., Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Union. The resolutions were carried unanimously 
and as Churchill entered the hall he wa.<! given ” a tumultuous re- 
ception, the meeting rising to its feet and cheering enthusiastic- 
ally.” ^ His speech was more than the platitudinous affair which 
such occasions had often produced in the past. He explained that 
before he had decided to accept the position he had asked himself 
two questions. “ The first is whether the leadership of a great party 
is compatible with the position 1 hold as Prime Minister of an 
Administration composed of, and officially supported by, all 
parties.” He admitted there wcie arguments both wa>s but added: 

“Considering, however, that I have to he in daily i elation, in 
matters of much domestic consequence, with the leaders of the 
other two parties who ate setving in tlic Government, I felt that 
it would be mote convenient that I should he able to speak for the 
Conservative Paity with direct and first hand knowledge of the 
general position which they occupy upon fundamental issues, and 
also to speak witli their authority Tt also seemed to me that as 
leader of the House of Commons at a time when the Conservative 
Party enjoys a very Urge majority over all other parties, and 
when, owing to the war and grave dangeis and peculiar conditions 
amid which we live, no General Flcctinn is possible, I could 
discharge my task with less difficulty if I were in formal relation 
with tlie majority of the meinhers of the House of Commons ” • 

Subsequently in his war memoirs Churthill considerably 
sharpened the argument he advanced in October, 1^40. “ I should 
have found it impossible to conduct the war,” he wrote, “ if I had had 
to procure the agreement . . . not only of the Leaders of the two 
minority parties but of the Leader of the Conservative majority. 
Whoever had been chosen and whatever his self-denying virtues he 
would have had the real political power. For me there would have 
been only the executive responsibility. These arguments,” Qmrchill 
added, “ do not apply in the same degree in time of peace; but 1 

* The Titnes, 10th October, 1940 

» Ibid. 
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do not feel 1 could have borne, such a trial successfully in war,”^ 
Churcliill elaborates a further argument as to why he felt he ought 
to accejR the leadership of the party in dealing \^ith the 

Labour and Liberal Parties in the Coalition it was always an impor- 
tant basic fact that as Prime Minister and at this time Leader of the 
largest party I did not depend upon their votes and 1 could in the 
ultimate issue carry on in Parliament without them.” 

A review of the rise to the leadership of the Conservative Party 
of the nine men who have held the office since Disraeli® shows 
that the process has few iiarallels in the struggle for power that goes 
on within other democratic political organizations. The most 
striking fact, of course, is tliat each Leader has been elected by 
acclamation; no ballot, nor any formal contest of any kind, has ever 
taken place. Indeed, except in the ca'-e of the election of Bonar 
Law in 1911, no other possible contenders (apart from the man 
ultimately chosen) appear even to have been canvassed. When in 
1911, two strong rivals did emerge and a clash (followed by a 
ballot) seemed inevitable, both withdrew in favour of an apparently 
weaker and lesser known candidate: these remarkable proceedings 
reached theii culmination in a meeting at which the fwo sttongest 
rivals moved and seconded the nomination of the vicK>r. In object- 
ing to the suggestion that he should publish the veibatim record of 
these proceedings it will be remembered that the Con'-ervaiivc 
Chief Whip used the fascinating argument that he ” would like to 
retain the vagueness which in tlie future will magnify rather than 
depreciate the personality of our proceedings.” * That these pro- 
ceedings have (to use the Chief Whip’s word) “ personality ” there 
is not a shadow of doubt. It will be noted tlidt at each of the meet- 
ings called to elect a new Leader it appears to be establislied prac- 
tice that the most important of his possible rivals (as well as the 
elder statesmen of the party) .should either send mes.^ages urging 
his election or else they should move or second the resolution 
offering him the leadership 

1 Churchill, W. S., The Second World War. Vol. 11, p. 439. [Italics 
mine.] Churchill's view that whoever was chosen leader of the Paity 
“ would have the real political power”, greater even than that of the Prune 
Minister, throws an extremely interesting light oi the importance he 
attached to what might otherwise seem to be the routine process by which 
the Conservative Party has traditionally co. (circd the party Icaciciship on 
whoever emerges as a Conservative Prime Minister. It also seems to sug- 
gest (although there is no other evidence to confirm this) that Mr. Chutchill 
had not been satisfied with the arrangement which was in operation be- 
tween 10th May and 9th October, 1940, whereby Chamberlain retained the 
leadership of the party while Churchill held the ofllce of Prime Minister. 

* For the emergence of Eden and Macmillan see pp. 582 if. below. 

* See p 31, note 3 above. 
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TABLE 1 

LEADERS OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARFY 
1885-1955 


Name 

Length of service in 
i Parliament before 
elected to leader- 
ship* 

Age at 
election to 
leadership 

length of 
service as 
leader 

The Marquis 
of Sahsbury 
(1830-1903) 

28 years 

(15 in Commons) 
(13 in I ords) 

51 

j 18 years 

A J Balfour 
(1848-1930) 

26 years 

54 

9 years 

Bonar Law 
(1858-1923) 

1 

11 ycais 

L 

53 

1 11 years 

Austen 

Chamberlain 

(1863-1937) 

1 

j 29 jeats 

1 

58 

1 

1 

J years 

Stanley Baldwin 
(1867-1947) 

1 15 years 

55 

♦ 

1 14 years 

Neville 

Chamberlain 

(1869-1940) 

19 years 

* 68 

1 

1 

j 3 years 

1 

Winston Churchill 
(1874- ) 

38 years 

66 

1 

j 15 years 

Average 

24 years 

1 58 

1 

8 ycais 

9 months 


• " I eadership ” refers here to leadership of the ConscrvaUve Party in the 
Commons or leadership of the pan\ as a whole Cf p 23, note 1 above 


Captain Pretyman, M P , appeals to be one of the few people 
ever to try to put into words a description of the strange process 
by which the Conservatives choose their Leadeis; “ great leaders of 
parties are not elected, they arc evolved . . I think it will be a 

\jad day Xo xas&X to decl a leader. 

The leader is there, and we all know it when he is there ** ThjS h 
of course precisely the point: none of the nine leaders was in any 
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serious sense “elected”;^ each of them was “evolved”. The 
Leaders served on the average 24 years in Parliament before their 
election to the leadership;^ each of them had already emerged (ex- 
cept in the case of Bonar Law in 191 1) as the most powerful figure 
in their own party in the Commons. Thus Balfour had been 
Leader of the Party in the Commons for 1 1 years before he became 
Leader of the Party as a whole. Bonar Law. it is true, was compara- 
tively inexperienced when he first won the leadership of the party 
in the Commons in 1911. (He had served only as a junior minister 
in the last Conservative Government, though he had shown a good 
deal of skill in debates.) But Bonar Law was, to put it simply, a 
very lucky man Balfour had letired fairly abruptly and had made 
no effort to groom a successor: two rivals were threatening a head- 
on clash. All conccined happened to be more eager to preserve 
the unity of the party and the decorum of the proceedings than 
they were to win power for themselves. 

Austen Oiambeilain appears to have inheiited the leadership 
of the party in the t’omnions in 1^21 mainly because he was 
generally accepted as ranking second to Bonar Law in the councils 
of the party on the eve of the latter’s first retirement Tt was also 
widely felt that Chamberlain had caincd a reward for his great act 
of self-abnegation in 1911 When Bonar Law re-emerged from re- 
tirement to accept the leadership of the party as a whole for the 
first time in 1922 he was easily the dominant figure in the anfi- 
Coalilion faction of his party. Baldwin’s rise to power was in many 
ways the most spectacular of any But he, like Bonar Law, was 
lucky; most of the moie piwerful figuies in the party (except of 
course Cur/on) were still nuising their grievances in the wilderness 
after their defeat on the Coalition issue: and it is important to note 
that Baldwin had alieady served for a lew weeks as Leader of the 
House during Bonar Law’s absence. Neville Chambeilain, as 
“ pack-horse " c*f the National Government, had established his 
light to the succession many years before the ictiiement of Bald- 
win. The emergence of Winston Churchill in 1940 is of course a 
special case; apart from his obvious suitability as a war leader the 
most important consideration was the fact that he was the only 
prominent Conservative who was acccp'abic (o the Opposition as 
a Q>aIition Prime Minister.’ 

' That 18 why there appears to be so little concern about whev, 
in addition to Conservative M P s and Peeis. arc included in the meeting which 
nominally elects the I eadet 

- See Table, p 52 

• It is important to note thrt Chamberlain in effect proposed bc*h him- 
self and Halifax for the rdle before, by a process of elmimation, he turned 
to Churchill. See also p 48 above 
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Although Uoyd George’s {dirase may have been applicable when 
he used it in 191 1 , it is certainly not true that “ the fools stumble on 
their best men by accident neither however do they elect them by 
any procedure which would ordinarily be called democratic. A 
potential Conservative Leader in the process of his “ emergence ” 
hrst establishes his prowess in oratorical battle in the Commons; he 
Ls called into the councils of the party by the current Leader (into 
either the Cabinet or tlie Shadow Cabinet). Increasingly he is 
groomed by the old Leader and recognized by the party as the heir 
appaicnt.^ If the emerging Leader has tivals they must either out- 
shine him or supersede him in the affectior s of the old Leader and of 
the party. And they must do so long before the party meeting 
assembler to elect a new Leader. 1 here can be no question of forcing 
a contest at that late date. Convention requires that on that occasion 
all potential rivals should affirm their unsveivmg allegiance to the 
tubal thkf. 'I he tube then speaks with one voice and the new 
Loader has “ emerged 

* 1 1 1 Ihii uiii'su.*! ( itc’iimt.iiK.c' o* Mncm Man’s er.c*>.’cii..e ■'CC p ^87 below 



CHAPTER 111 


THE I.EADER AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

The Leader of any major Bntish political party is either a 
potential or an actual Prime Minister: by virtue of this fact alone, 
he is bound to have enormous auihoiity over his followers 
whatever the checks and limitations his party’s constitution may 
attempt to impose on him. Either at present (if his paity is in 
power) or at some time in the future he will be able to distribute 
ministerial offices; he will be able to make and break the careers 
of his colleagues and rivals almost at will. Since, as was suggested 
m the introdiictoiy chapter, there now appears to be so unpromising 
a political future for the man who is expelled from or falls out of 
favour with his own party,* every M.P. must ponder deeply before he 
challenges or condemns his lAiader, And, above all, of course, 
he must think very deeply indeed before he joins anything which 
might be classified as a rebellion against him. if he falls too far 
out of favour with the Leader his political career may be ruined. 

These considerations apply to both the I.abour and Conserva- 
tive parties: they are the direct consequence of the enormous in- 
crease which has occurred in lecent decades in the powers of the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet, coupled with the drastic tightening 
of party discipline which has occurred over the same period. How- 
ever “ democratic ” the I abour Paity may claim its parly constitu- 
tion to be. nothing can alter the fact that the Leader of the Parh’a- 
mentary Labour Paity is either the Prime Minister or the potential 
Prime Minister of the country; in eit'ier case he will wield enor- 
mous authority in his relations with his party fcllowers. When the 
Labour Party is in opposition, however, the Leader is not only bereft 
of the powers of the Prime Minister, he is also formally subject 
to many more restraints on his authority.* By contrast the Con- 
servative Party, even in opposition, places few such formal restraints 
on the authority of its Leader. 

The administrative arrangements of tlie Conservative Party in 

1 The prospect even for those who £ross the floor of the House and 
join the rival party is now much dimmer than it used to be. No M.P. 
who has crossed the ilocA* since 1945 has subsequently been able to secure 
re-election 

* See p. 297 below. 
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opposition ^ are as follows: the Leader (whether he is Leader of 
the Party or merely Leader of the Party in the Commons) selects 
from among his followers those he wishes to have as regular ad- 
visers. This group is known technically as the Consultative Commit- 
tee and popularly as the “Shadow Cabinet”.® The Conservative 
Members of Parliament (unlike their Labour opposite numbers; 
see p. 413 below) play no part in the selection of those of their 
number who are to become members of the Shadow Cabinet. The 
Leader alone chooses the oligarchy which controls the affairs of the 
party while it is in opposition;^ he has in fact the same authority 
to choose his Shadow Cabinet as he itis to choose his Cabinet 
when the Conservative Party is returned to power. 

In addition to the Shadow Cabinet, the Leader is also advised 
by a larger Business Committee v^hich consists of the principal offi- 
cers of ail the main ” functional ” committees of the parliamentary 
party There are normally about twenty of these committees, each 
dealing with a major field of government activity such as foreign 
affairs, defence, finance, and education; the chairman of each com- 
mittee (while the partv is in opposition) is normally a front-bench 
member.^ The commUtees liave no fixed membership; any Con- 

' 11ns do^Jcnptioii is bnsci^ on the organ lion of the Conservative 
Party while it was in opposition during tlie pcpod W45-51, There were 
some minor M^nations from the arrangements in opciation dunflg previous 
periods in onpcisitiun 

^ Sir l\or lennings ttaecs the origin of this institution as far back as 
18'76 when Sir William linreourt obiectcd to the “late Cabinet” deciding 
tlie policy of the Liberal Opposition Jennings, W. 1., Parliament, p. 71. 
llic actual term “Shadow Oabmcl” appeals in one (»f Aublcn Chamberlain’s 
Ictteis in May, 1907- . . . “ We are to have a (shadow) cabinet on this and 
other matters on Wednesday . . ” Chamber Iai»i, Sir Austen, Politics from 

Inside, p. 84. In the late 1 9th century the Shadow Cabinet was known 
for a time as the Central Committee. See Balfour, A. J., Chapters of Auto- 
hioi^raphy, p. 1S8, and Churchill, W. S., Lord Randolph Churchill, Vol. 1, 
Chapter VII, pa.ssirn, 

•* Ihc Leader usually of course iiixites the senior members of the last 
previous Cabinet formed by his paity, but some may be dropped and 
others who ha\e nc\cr served as Minrstcrs may be added. Mrs. Dugdale 
writes of Balfour’s Shadow Cabinet in 1911 : ... “there were no definite 
rules as to who should be summoned. Thus Mr Chaplin continued to be 
invited, although he had left the Government before the reconstruction of 
1903. Mr. F F. Smith, who had never served in a Ministry, was usually 
present, as were the ex-1 aw Oflicers . . . ; I ord Balcarres, and Mr. Steel- 
Maitland attended in ihcir capacities as Chief Party Whip and Party 
Organi/cr.” Dugdale, Blanche, Arthur James Balfour^ Vol. II, p. 68 (n.l). 
For a description of the rather rcrnarkahle circumstances in which F. E. 
Smith became a member of Balfour's Shadow Cabinet sec Birkenhead, Life 
o1 Frcderh k Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead, Vol. 1, pp 222-3. 

* When the party is in office the members of the Government no longer 
serve as chairmen of the paitv’s “functional committees” The list of 
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servadve M.P. is free to attend their meetings, though naturally 
there tends to emerge a hard core of “ regulars ” who are specially 
interested in the subject with which a particular committee is con- 
cerned. 

Whether the Conservatives are in power or in opposition, the 
Leader is kept informed of the views of his back-bench followers 
through the activities of one of the most important organs in the 
structure of the Conservative Party, the Conservative (Private) 
Members Committee, or “1922 Committee” as it is popularly 
called. This committee is the nearest equivalent on the Conserva- 
tive side to the Parliamentary Labisur Party, although there are 
significant differences in the structure and functions of the two 
organizations. There is also the fuither difference that the activities 
of the 1922 Ct)mmittee arc much less highly publicized than those 
ot the Pdriiamentaiy Labour Patty, which may help to explain why 
so many legends ha\e grown up about the 1922 Committee. 

The hostile press has often portrayed the Committee as a some- 
what conspiratorial and essentially “ reactionary ” body which 
attempts to control the strategy and policies of the Conservative 
Party in the Hou'^e of Commons. I’he original inspiration for this 
view came no doubt from 1 loyd George and others who placed a 
sinister interpiefation on the famous Carlton Club meeting of Con- 
servative M.P.s of October, 1922. which led to the downfall of 
Austen Cham bet lain as I eacler i.f the Party in the House of Com- 
mons and to the disruption of the Coalition. The circumstances 
of this meeting are analysed below ’ but it is pci haps sufficient to 
note heie that the Carlton Club meeting was not the “backstairs 
conspiracy in a West End club ” which its foes attempted to suggest. 
It was in fact a vigoioiis ass-ftio'i of “ intia-party democracy 

As will be shown in greater detail below, the ('onservalivc Paity 
in Parliament was until 1922 almost completely devoid of any 
formal organization The I eadcr and his colleagues (with the aid 
of the Whips) weie in ixclusivc commaod ot the alfaiis of the 
party. This system seems to have worked smoothly enough except 
in periods of crisis; but on such occasions the Leader sometimes 

Conservative Partv Committees in the House of Commons for the session 
1952-53 was as follows’ Agncultiiie and Food, C<' 1 Aviation; Common- 
wealth Affairs; Defence (with sub-tommUtccs foi Naval, Army and Air 
Force affairs): Education, Finance, Trade and Industry, Foreign Affairs; 
Fuel and Power; Health and Social Sccuiity, Home Affairs, Housing, 
Local Government and W'orks; Laboiii, Transport, Scottish Unionist Mem- 
bers. Each committee has a chairman, o?ie or two vice-chairmen and one or 
two honorary secretaries. All of these posts were held by back-bench Con- 
servative M.P.s. See Pievv Rekase ^921, t\'iisctvative and Unionist Cential 
Office, 5tb December, 19^2 

' See below pp 97 ff 
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found himself dangerously isolated from the rank and file of his 
supporters in the House. The dramatic downfall of Austen Cham- 
berlain at the Carlton Club in October, 1922, convinced the more 
thoughtful members of the party that some permanent form of 
organization in the House of Commons was essential. Tlie initiative 
in the formation of the 1922 Committee was taken by a group of 
back-benchers returned to Parliament for the first time in the elec- 
tion of 1922 which was held immediately after the fall of the Coali- 
tion. Sir Gervais Rentoul.whowaschaumanof the committee for the 
first ten years of its life, has recalled tliat the decision to form the 
committee was a direct result of the feeling of “ ineilectivcness and 
bewilderment ” among the newly elected Conservative M.P.s. The 
advent of the 1922 Committee was not, he wrote, “exactly wel- 
comed by the powers that be. The leaders of tlie part> considered 
it ratlier a nuisance. It is always .so much easier to deal with either 
supporters or opponents individually than collectively. The ‘Whips’ 
feared it might be a ‘cave*, an oppoitunity for the ventilation of 
criticism, which it would be belter should not exist.” The commit- 
tee at first did little more than provide instructions for new members 
“ on matters of pailianK-nlaij procedure and genci d policy”. In 
this capacity they proved their u'-efulness and at the end of their 
fiist year of operation they rcteived a personal letter of thanks from 
Stanley Baldwin who had aiici ceded to the Leadership of flic party. 

But a few months later, aftei Baldwin had taken the party to 
the country on the issue t)f piolcction, the survivors of the Con- 
servative debacle returned to Pailiamfiil in a moinl of considerable 
dissatisfaction. Rcnlo’d recalled that there was a strong feeling of 
exasperation with die “ lack of cohesion in the Parly”. A delega- 
tion from the 1922 Committee saw Baldwin, Austen Chainbeilain 
and the Chief Whip and uigetl that there should be ” regular Party 
meetings under the chairmanship of the l.cader, or some deputy 
appointed by him, at which from time to time an indication would 
be given to the rank and file of the general policy of the Party, and 
an opptirtunity afforded to member ti' raise any questions or points 
lliat seemed to them of importance. We complained iRentoul adds) 
of being left too much in the dark regarding the pui poses and poli- 
cies of the Government, which ultimately we, as private members, 
would have the responsibility of supporting and fighting for in the 
constituencies, and pointed out that such a slate of affairs could 
only lead to weakness and confusion.” Baldwin expres.scd sym 
pathy but added that “ Party meetings w'ould be a mistake, mainly 
because of the inevitable leakage to the Press.” Rentoul adds that 
the delegation was “ finally flattened out by the remark from Sir 
Austen that we must trust our leaders, and that when we had been 
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longer in the House we would take a different view.” The deputa- 
tion withdrew “entirely unconvinced”; it had to contoit itself 
with the compromise that one of the Whips would in future attend 
all meetings of the Committee and report direct to the Leader the 
views that were expressed at the meeting It was further decided to 
throw open the doors of the 1922 Committee to all Conservative 
private membets. and this arrangement has persisted ever since * 

The 1922 Committee is in effect therefore an organization of 
the entire back-bench membership of the Conservative Paity ; it 
is intended to serve as a sounding board of Conservative opinion in 
the House of Commons, just as the National Union setves as a 
sounding board of Conservative opnion in the country Neither the 
National TJnion nor the 1922 Committee is authoii/ed to foimulate 
pohey for the parly* ; neither do they contiol in any duect sense 
tlie activities of the Leader and his colleagues’ both aie intended 
meiely to keep him informed of the state of Conservative opinion 
But there is this difference in the relationship of the 1 eader to the 
two organizations: the Leader must of course stiive to win the con- 
fidence (and if possible the enthusiastic support) of the National 
Union if he is to lead his patty to victoiy at the polls; but his posi- 
tion as Leader and ultimately as Prime Minister is solely and 
directly dependent on his ability to retain the confidence of the 
back-bench Conservative M.Ps who constitute the membership of 
the 1922 Committee 

In comparison with those of the Pailiamcntaiy I ab^iur Party, 
the meetings of the 1922 Committee are surprisingly informal and 
unspectacular Theie aie no written rules of proceduie and, as one 
member of the Committee put it to the wiiier, (hey ojxjiate ” on 
the basis of common law rather than statute law. ’ The Conimittcc 
normally meets once a week and its sessions aie fioin one to two 
hours in duration. When the party is in opposition (and all Con- 

1 Rentoul, Sir Gervais, Sometimex I ihink, Ch>pter XXXIfl (“The 
1922 Committee*) paxxim Rentoul’s account is now the only available 
source ol infoimation about the early meetings of the 1922 Committee 
since the liist minute book of the committee has been lost The writer has 
discussed the work of the committee with se' eral of its piominent members 
and this account is based substantially on these discussions There are also 
some references to the work of the commUtee in Lord Winteiton's Onieti 
of the Day, London. 1951, pasxtm 

2 Although It IS impoitant to note that the 1922 Committee like the 
National Union names a number of representatiscs to sit on the 16 man 
Policy Committee which is respons.blc to* the Leader (see p 21 1 below) The 
1922 Committee also, incidentally, names four members to sit on the 
Executive Committee of the National Union (see p. 206 below) and in 
addition, all members of the 1922 Committee are members of the Central 
Council of the National Union 
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servative M.P.s are therefore private members) the whole member- 
ship of the party is eligible to attend, but by custom the Leader 
attends only on those occasions when arrangements have been 
made for him to address the G^mmittee. Members of the Shadow 
Cabinet and Whips do attend the meetings of the Committee but 
they are not considered eligible for office and have no voting 
ri^ts. When the party is in power neither Ministers nor Junior 
Ministers attend meetings of the 1922 Committee; the Whips do 
continue to attend but, again, without voting rights. The Commit- 
tee annually elects a chairman (who is usually one of the most 
prominent back-benchers), two vice-chaiimen, two secretaries and a 
treasurer. These officers (together with 12 others elected by the 
Committee from among its members) constitute an E.xecutive Com- 
mittee; they meet weekly immediately before the meeting of the 
Committee. The agenda for the latter normally includes reports 
from the functional committees of the party (described above); 
an announcement of the business of the House tor the following 
week (this announcement is given by a Whip on duty for this pur- 
pose and he may be questioned with respect to whipping arrange- 
ments); the Committee then usually proceeds to a discussion on any 
major is'-ues of party or government policy which concern the mem- 
bets of the Committee. V'otes are not taken and it is therefore the 
duty of the chairman to interpret “ the sense of the mcetirtg”. 

The chaiiman has direct access to the Leader of the Party 
(whether he is Leader of the Opposition or Prime Minister) and it 
is the chairman’s duly to report the views of the Committee to the 
l/cader, particularly if there has been extensive criticism of a par- 
ticular polity being puisucd by the I eader and his colleagues. As 
one prominent member of the 1922 Committee has explained, 
ihete may be circumstances in which the chairman will have to 
report to the Lo ider that “ the boys won't have it'’. No formal 
sanctions aie of course threatened but naturally under these cir- 
cumstances the Leader must take immediate steps to discu.ss his 
policy with the members of the Committee; if strong criticisms 
persist he niay have to modify it. When the system is working at 
its best the chaiiman of the 1922 Committee need not make special 
representations to the Leader, since the latter receives regular reports 
on tlic mood of the C’ommittce from the party Whips who attend 
its meetings 

On cx?casion the 1922 Committee may serve, in a sense, as a 
court of appeal from one of "the functional committees. During 
the 1952-3 session for example the members of the Fuel and Power 
Committee of tlie party urged a certain line of action upon the 
Minister of Fuel and Power The Minister was not prepared to 
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accept the advice of the Committee and on the initiative of the 
chairman of the Fuel and Power Committee the matter was raised 
at a full meeting of the 1922 Committee. There both the Minister 
and members of the Fuel and Power Committee presented their 
points of view, with the result that the 1922 Committee endorsed 
the views of the Minister and rejected those of Uie Fuel and Power 
Committee. 

In recent years especially, the 1922 Committee has not 
been the scene of continual factional battles of the sort that have 
plagued the Parliamentary Labour Party. ^ Since the Tory Reform 
group virtually suspended its activities in 194S few organized 
Conservative pressure groups have attempted to win over the 1922 
Committee to their point of view. Indeed even m the 1930s Win- 
ston Churchill appears to have made comparatively little effort to 
convert the Committee to his point of view either on the issue of 
India in the early 1930s or on the issues of reaimamcnt and appease- 
ment in the late ’thirties. This is in a sense surprising since one 
would have been inclined to assume that the Committee would be 
the logical place in which to launch a campaign to ^in over the 
Conservative Party in Parliament to an alternative ptdicy; but 
Churchill apparently preferred to conduct his campaigns primarily 
in the press and on the public platform.* This isolated incident 
should not however be thought to detract from the great and con- 
tinuing importance of the work of the 1922 Gimmittce; it is the 
most important forum for the expiession of Conservative opinion 
within the House of Commons. For that reason alone its delibera- 
tions are of vital concern to the Leader of the Party. 

The management of the affairs of the party in the House of Com- 
mons is of course in the hand' of the Ch'ef Wliip and his associates. 
The function of the Whips within the British pariiamentar) system 
has been examined in detail clsewhc-e,”* and need not therefore 
be treated at length here. The only important point to note is the 
fact that on the Conscivative side the Chief Whip, his deputies and 
associates are all appointed by the Leader of the Party personally 
(on the Labour side the Chief Whip is elected annually by tlie 
Parliamentary Labour Party and he appoints the junior Whips); 

* But for a valuable analysis of cut rents of opinion in the Conservative Party 

in Parliament see Finer, S. E. (rt al.). Back Opinion in the House of 

Commons 1955- 59, Chapter 1 

* He may have felt that had he fought his case before Committee and lost, 
he would have been under some obhgatioif to refrain from criticizing the poheies 
of his party in pubhe. 

* Morrison, H., Government and Parliament: A Survey from the Inside, 
pp. 93 ff. See also Cbilston, Chief Whip, London, 1961, and “ Whips of Parlia- 
ment," The Economist, 15th July 1961. 
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this provides a further addition to the aiormous list of major oflSces 
within the party organization which are filled by personal appointees 
of the Leader. 

In 1945 the party established a Conservative Parliamentary 
Secretariat to be responsible to the Leader through the Whips’ 
Office. Us function was two-fold: first, to provide official secre- 
taries (M.P.s serve as honorary secretaries) to the functional com- 
mittees referred to above. These official secretaries prepared briefs 
on each measure brought before Parliament which concerned their 
put ticular committee; they drafted amendments proposed by their 
committees and sought out the best technical advice available on 
behalf of the committee. They were to act in fact as “ a miniature 
civil service ” when the party was in opposition and were “ orga- 
nized on the lines of the Cabinet Offices”.^ Subsequently in 1948, 
however, the duties of the parliamentary scaetariat were trans- 
ferred to tlie Conservative Research Department. (Again it is im- 
portant to note that the chairman of the Research Department is 
appointed by the Leader and is responsible to him.)’‘ 

in the Hou.se of Lords there is no CJonservalive Committee 
eciuivalent to the 1922 Omiraittee altliough meetings of Conserva- 
tive peers are held and there is of course a party leader in the Lords 
and a C'on'.ervative Whip. Tire parly leader in the Lords and 
sescral other Conservative peers are normally included iif tire 
Shadow Cabinet. 1 he Conservative peers who wish to be members 
of the Central Council of the National Union have to make applica- 
tion annually and one of their number is appointed to sit on the 
Exeeulive Cewmittee of the National Union. 


Whether the Conservative Party is in office or in opposition the 
Leader (after his initial election) is not normally required to sub- 
ject himself to any system of re-election; nor is he formally required 
to report on his work to the party organization inside or outside 
Parliament. As is explained above, however, he makes periodic 
appearances at meetings of his parliamentary colleagues to explain 
and discuss his policy. In addition, although the Leader does not 
normally attend the annual conferences of the National Union, he 
customarily addresses a mass meeting of the delegates immediately 
after the conference has adjourned. The Leader on these occasions 
frequently refers to the deliberations and resolutions of the con- 
ference and may. indeed, indicate that he approves of some or all 

1 See The Party Organization, Conservative anS Unionist Central Office 
Organization Scries, No. 1, 1947, p. 20. 

* The Party Organization, 1950, p. 16, and see p. 284 below. 
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of their decisions. But he is, of course, in no way bound these 
decisions; they are merely “ conveyed to him so that he may be 
kept constantly aware of the mood and opinions of his followers. 
References made to the Leader (particularly after Winston 
Churchill assumed that oflSce) in the course of the National Union 
conference deliberation^; are usually in extravagantly laudatory 
terms. At the 1947 conference, for example, a representative who 
seconded the Chairman’s motion to adopt the Annual Report of 
the National Union said: “ ... I believe that with Lord Woolton to 
guide us and with Mr. Churchill to lead us we have no fear of the 
future.” * 

The Leader also has exclusive responsibility for the formulation 
of party policy. He may consult whom he wishes; he may (and 
obviously does) pay attention to the resolutions passed by the 
various t'rgans of the party, but he remains (as tlie Maxwell Fyfe 
Committee put it iu its review of the Conservative Party structure) 
” the mam Jountain a’ld interpreter of policy.”® The Maxwell Fyfe 
Report explains (p. 36) that there are “ three phases in the evolu- 
tion of a Party’s intentions . . . Principles, Policy and Programme.” 
The first of these is not subject to change; ” the Disraelian prin- 
ciples * are as valid to-day as when they were first propounded.” 
The sec^lnd. the party’s policy. “ relates Conservative principles to 
the national and international problems of the day, usually in 
general terms,” In the formulation of policy the I,.eader is “ served ” 
by the party’s various policy committees and “ these in their turn 

^ This is the term used in the pamphlet The Party Organization (Orga- 
nization Senes, No. 1) published by the Conservative and Unionist Central 
Ollice (rcvKcd January, 1961). p. 7. 

* Report of the 6Sth Annuel Conference of the National Union of Con^ 
servative and Unionist Associations, 2nd to 4tli October, 1947, London, 
1947, p. 34. (Subsequent references to these reports will be abbreviated, 
e.g. 1947 Conscr\ utive Annual Confctence I eport.) 

• Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on Party Organization, 
1948 and 1949, London, the National Union, 1949, p. 32. This committee 
which met under the chairmanship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
was set up by the Executive Committee of the National Union in 
June, 1948. Its final rcpoit which is discussed in Chapter IV was approved 
by the Central Council of the National Union on l^th July, 1949. (It will 
be referred to throughout as the Maxwell Fvfe CommiHec and its report 
as the Maxwell Fyfe Report.) The Rcpoif provides a very valuable “offi- 
cial” review of the structure of the party; howe\er the passage on the 
” History of the Election of the Leader " pp. 32-3 is full of inaccuracies. 

< The reference here is no doubt [primarily to Disraeirs great C^rystal 
Palace speech of 24th June, 1872: “The Tory party has three great objects 
.... to maintain the institutions of the country .... to uphold the Empire 
of England ... the elevation of the condition of the people.” Cited in Rilqy, E. S., 
Our Cause, Exmouth, 1948, p. 123. See also White R. J., (ed.) The Conservative 
Tradition, London, 1950. 
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are influenced by the views of the Party as revealed in the various 
resolutions at the Part Conferences.” But, the Report adds: ” En- 
dorsements and pronouncements on Party policy are the preroga- 
tive and responsibility of the Leader” The third phase in “ the 
evolution of a Party’s intentions,” the programme, is defined as 
“ the specific plans for the application of policy”. Its preparation 
“ must be a continuing process; but. as the final document has to be 
related directly to circumstances existing immediately before a 
General Election, the final projx>sals are normally presented in a 
Party Manifesto by the Leader on the eve of a General Election, 
and are his responsibility.” ^ 

Thus, as the Maxwell Fyfe committee saw it, Disraeli gave the 
definitive statement of the party’s basic principles and it is the 
responsibility of each succeeding Leader to elaborate the party’s 
policy and programme in light of these principles. In undertaking 
this task the Leader is expected to listen to the advice of various 
policy committees and to take into account the resolutions passed 
by the various organs of the parly. But final responsibility for the 
formulation of policy and programme rests solely with the 
Leader. Stnee 1945 much has been done, of couisc. to encourage 
the extra-parliamentary organizations of the patty to feel that they 
have some part to play in the formulation of policy. R. A. Butler 
(Chairman of the parly's Advisory Committee on Policy) re- 
assured the 1948 conference of the National Union: “Gone are 
the days when policy is brought down to us from Mount Sinai on 
tablets of stone, so that we arc blinded by the light when it is 
brought to us! The Conservative Parly is now helping .... to give 
its own contribution to the making of policy.” ® But Butler had 
already underlined the word ” helping ” the previous year. “ We 
are ” (he said) “ helping our Leader who must take the final de- 
cisions on all those matters and must himself promulgate the policy 
when the tiine comes.” ^ Again and again the literature of the party 

* The Maxwell Fvfe Report, p. 36. fltalics mine.] The Leader’s own 

Election Address long served as the Conservative paity manifesto. In the 
1945 election the party took its stand on Mr. ChurchilFs Declaration of 
Policy to the Electors. In 1950 however the Conservative manifesto took 
a more impersonal form It was called This is the Road and carried no 
indication that it was written by the Leader himself. (See Nicholas, H. G., 
The British Generai Eiection of 1950, London, 1951, pp, 117 flf.) In Ae 1951 
election the Conservatives reverted to Acir eiulier practice and presented 
Acir progiamme in the form of a personal statement from their Lrader. It 
was followed a few days later by,a longer (and anonymous) statement of 
party policy, Britain Strong and free. (.Sec Butler, D. E., The British 
General Election of 1951, p. 44 ) ♦ 

* 1948 Comervative Conference Report, p. 34. 

■ J 947 Conservative Conference Report, p.5X [Ihtlicsiliine.l 
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and the speeches of its leaders return to this theme. 

Repeated attempts have been made (usually after the party has 
suffered defeat in an election) to force the Leader to share his re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of policy. This happened, to take 
but one example, after the great defeat of 1906. Under pressure 
from the National Union, an advisory committee was set up to 
ensure a better flow of information between the Leader and the party 
both inside and outside Parliament. The suggestion was made that 
this a)mmittec might be given certain executive responsibilities in 
the formulation of policy. Sir A. Acland-Hood, the Chief Whip, 
emphatically rejected the suggestion, saying that he “ could not 
imagine anything mute disastrous to the party welfare than to have 
the party managed by a committee. The party could stand many 
things, but it would not, in his judgment, ever stand a caucus. 
(Cheers ) The policy of the party must be initiated by its leader, 
who would, without doubt, receive valuable advice and assistance 
from the advisory committee. But they could never submit to have 
die policy of the party dictated by a committee. No leader and no 
Whip would ever submit to it.”’ As on that occasion, the party has 
invariably acquiesced in this view. As the Chainnan “of the Party 
Organization said in 1947, in explaining the Leader’s responsibility 
for policy: ” This method suits us, and has suited the succession of 
great men we have been proud to have as our leaders ” ^ The same 
theme recurs in die opening address of the Chairman at the 1952 
Conservative conference: “ We are met here to-day, not to form 
policy, but to review the progress of die nation and the Empire under 
our Conservative Government, and to consider the aflairs of our 
Party. You will have an opportunity of expressing your opinions, 
of hearing the views of the Ministers concerned, and of recording 
your own decisions.” * 

A final evidence of the authority of the Leader is his control 
over the Central Office ‘ (or civil service) of the pirly. This orga- 
nization (whose equivalent on the Labour side is responsible to the 
National Executive Committee of the party) is in a sense the 
personal machine of the L.eader. He appoints the Chairman of the 
Party Organization,® the senior oflicial of the party; he appoints 
also the two Vice-Chairmen, the Treasurers the Party and the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 

’ The Times, 28th July, 1906. 

® Cited m Ranney, J. C., and Carter, G. M.. The Major T oreign Powers 
New York, 1949, p. 74. 

• 1952 Conservative Conference Report, p. 26. [Italics mine.] 

* See Chapter V. * 

® This office was first established in 1911. The duties of the Chairman 
of the Party Organization are » o discussed m Chapter V 
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Policy. All of these officials are responsible to the Leader alone 
and to no other individual or group within the party. Thus through 
these appointments the Leader directly controls the entire Central 
Office organization with its research and policy-forming commit- 
tees, its educational and propaganda functions, and the spending of 
party mon^. Further, it must be remembered that tliis enumera- 
tion of the powers of the Ereader does not represent an archaic 
accumulation of nominal powers which might long since have fallen 
into desuetude. As recently as 1948-9. the entire party organization 
and the rdle of the Leader within it was thoroughly re-examined; 
with a few recommendations for minor changes the Leader was 
confirmed in his powers.^ 

Supporters of the Conservative Party can hardly be surprised 
if their critics and even comparatively detached observers find much 
to criticize and question about the rdle which the party apparently 
assigns to its Leader; indeed if one takes the Conservative Leader’s 
position and powers at their face value he appears to have greater 
authority ovet his followers and to be less subject to their restraint 
and control than the leader of any other political organization 
calling itself democratic. The extent to which the situation misleads 
even comparatively friendly observers may be illustrated by 
reference to an article ui The Tima on party oigani/alicm.* “ The 
whole Constitution of the Conservative Party nmcs^com- 
menls) tends to exaggerate the isolation of the leader fiom the lank 
and file.” But then a remarkable sentence follows: “ It is difficult 
to imagine (the article continues) how a revolt against the leader 
of the Consei vativc Party would he conducted.” Qearly, the author 
of this article was overwhelmed by the formal description of the 
powers of the Leader of the Conscivative Party; he apparently 
overlooked the fact that the Leader holds these powers with the 
consent of his followers in Parliament and (to a lesser extent) of the 
popular organization of the party outside. And as has already 
been emphasi/ed, there is ample precedent in the modem history of 
the Conservative Party for the withdrawal of that consent. Of the 
Leaders since Disrach, no less than three — ^Balfour, Austen and 
Ncsillc Chamberlain — were, in effect, driven from the office of 
Leader by their own followers. A fourth, Baldwin, had to fight a 
bitter battle to retain his leadership. Indeed of the first seven Leaders 
after Disraeli, only Salisbury, Bonar Law and Winston Churchill 
were relatively free from concerted moves by their followers to drive 


* The MaxneU Fyfe Repoit, Ch.iplcr lit 

2 “ The Party Conference; Reality and Illusion of Popular Control,” 
7 he r imet, 29lh September, t9S2 
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them from ofiSce. (The question whether Churchill or Eden may 
have resigned under pressure from certain of their colleagues to do 
so is discussed on pp. 581-6 below.) 

The fall of Neville Chamberlain in 1940 has already been 
described in some detail. He was not of course defeated in the 
House nor was he deposed from the leadership of the party He 
resigned the office of Prime Minister because in a vote of confidence 
some 93 of his followers failed to support him; presumably they 
no longer considered him a suitable war leader. In other words, 
a large minority of Chamberlain’s party withdrew their consent to 
his continued leadership. He was not immediately removed (or 
forced to resign) from the leadership of the paity because his 
successor as Prime Minister apparently felt at first that his own 
position as leader of a three-party war coalition would be 
strengthened if he did not become the leader of one of the parties in 
the coalition. But it is evident that Churchill soon found this 
arrangement imsatisfa^'toiy. It would seem fair to assume that had 
Chamberlain not been forced to resign the party leadership 
through ill-health Churchill would in any case eventually have 
brought strong pressure on him to do so. There can be no other 
interpretation of the sentence: “ 1 should have found it impossible 
to conduct the war ifl had had to procure the agreement . . . not onlv 
of the Leaders of the two minority parties but of the Leader of the 
Conservative niajoiity.”’ There seems little reason to doubt that 
once Churchill had established his authority as war leader the 
leadership of the Conseivative Party would have been his for the 
asking even if Chamberlain had not been forced for personal 
reasons to retire from the party leadership. It therefore becomes 
clear that as soon as Chamberlain had lost the confidence of a 
sizeable proportion of his followers in the Commons his powers 
as Leader of the Party (which seem on paper so impressive) were 
of no great iraputance. The vast powers of the I eader of tlie Con- 
seivative Party are exercised only with the consent of his followers: 
when there is clear evidence that this consent is withdrawn then the 
leader has no real alternative but to resign However powerful he 
may be while he enjoys the confidence of his followers his authority 
evaporates the moment he loses that confidence. The position of 
the Conservative Leader is much more precarious and much le.ss 
invulnerable than any formal reading of the paity constitution 
would suggest 

It might be argued that too much emphasis should not be 
placed on the downfall of Neville Chamberlain as evidence of the 
precarious iwsition of the Conservative Leader. Certainly the cir- 

1 C hurchill. W S . / /if Seiond World War. Vol II, p 419 
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cumstancei> were highly unusual in that his followers who withdrew 
their consent to his continued leadership did so at a moment of 
national peril. It might be claimed that in a grave emergency 
they were merely putting country before personal political loyalties 
and that this incident in no way modifies the proposition ^t in 
normal circumstances tlie ascendancy of the Conservative Leader 
over his followers is complete. An examination of the downfall of 
Balfour and Austen Chamberlain (and of the unsuccessful revolts 
against Baldwin’s leadership) docs not bear this out. The first two 
lost the confidence of their followers and resigned the leadership; 
the third retained his position but only after a stubborn and ulti- 
mately successful battle against the malcontents in his party. The 
experiences of Balfour. Austen Chamberlain and Baldwin are in- 
valuable case studies in Conservative leadership; they are examined 
here in some detail because they provide by far the best illustra- 
tions of the relationship of the Conseivative Leader to his followers 
inside and outside Parliament. 

BALFOUR AS CONSERVATIVE LEADER 

A. J. Balfour’s nine years as I-eader of the Conservative Party 
(1902-11) were in many respects the least happy period in his long 
political career^. It is an r»pcn question whether he was suited by 
temperament to lead a political party. Lord Birkenhead had 
described him as “ the finest brain that has been applied to politics 
in our time”. And one of his biographers has claimed that he enjoyed 
a social prestige “ ixjrhaps unequalled by any statesman since the 
days of Fox”. But, as Sir Harold Nicolson has put it, Balfour was 
” a dexterous rather than a compelling leader”. Nicolson adds: 

"His patrician temperament rendered him unsympathetic to 
the cruder men who were by then ousting the old territorial 
aristocracy from the contiol of the Conservative Party. His 
philosophic aloofness had induced in him the habit of mind, so 
dangerous in any politician, of being interested in both sides of a 
case. It was not tliat he lacked the courage of his convictions: few 
statesmen have manifested such physical and moral audacity: it 
was rather that he classed convictions with deliberate forms of 
belief and much disliked all deliberate forms of belief. Moreover 
he was unlucky.” 

Some would no doubt claim that this interpretation is unduly 

^ Kenneth Young’s Arihtir Jemex Balfour, Ixindon, 1963, appeared 
immediately before the publication of this edition of British Political Parties. 
It illuminates this account at a number of points but does not differ in its 
interpretation of Balfour’s rdle as Leader. 

• Nicolson, Harold, King George the Fifth, pp. 90-t. 
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kind to Balfour. There are certainly grounds for charging him with 
indecision and procrastination, and these are defects which might 
have proved fatal however good Balfour’s luck had been. But 
certainly the least that could be said in justification of his com- 
parative failure is that he took over the leadership at a singularly 
difficult moment in his party’s history. 

Within eighteen months after Balfour succeeded Salisbury as 
Prime Minister and Leader of the Party in July. 1902. a number 
of Ministers, including two of the most powetful figures in his 
Government, had resigned. Both Joseph Chamlieilain and the Duke 
of Devonshire were dissatisfied witli his handling of the issue of 
tariff reform Chamberlain had returned from a visit to South 
Africa in 1902 a passionately amvinced supporter of Imperial 
Federation; as a first step toivaids that goal he advocated the com- 
plete abandonment by Britain of the traditional policy of free trade 
and the introduction of a system of tat iff preference lor colonial 
products Chambeilain tried to get Cabinet endoisement of these 
new policies, but others in the Government (including C. T. Ritchie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Duke of Devonshire, the 
party leader in the House ot Lords) were snongly opposed Balfour 
himself adopted a somewhat vague mid-position in an attempt to 
maintain paity unitv. He insisted, however, that his own policy 
rather than those of either C’hambeilain ot the extreme Free Traders 
should prevail As a result he ultimately lost the sympathy and 
support of both gioups C’hamberlain quit Balfour’s Government 
because he could not win end(<rspment foi a wholehc«iitcd policy of 
tariff reform: Devonshire and three other free trade ministers re- 
signed because Balfour would not disavow his own modest pro- 
posals for tariff reform. 

Balfour hoped that by accepting the resignations of (he extremists 
on both sides of the contun’crsv he would be aide to retain the 
remainder of his followcis on the bisis of ..n agteed middle-of- 
the-road programme ^ But subsequent divisiiin lists showed a wide 
rift in the party’s ranks; B.ilfour, haunted by the ghost of Peel, 
strove at all costs to avoid a final split. He continued to pro- 
crastinate on the issue of tariff reform to tlic annoyance of ex- 
tremists on both wings of the party. Finally the situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate Balfour resigned 'li*' premiership in December, 
1905. without asking for a dissolution. In January, 1906, he and 

1 Sec Churchill, W. S, “Arthur Janjes Balfour.” in Great Contempor- 
aries, London, (1937), pp. 243 IT. for an account of this incident See also 
Holland, Bernard, Life of the Duke of De\onshire, Vol. II, pp 352-3, and 
Spender, J A , The Life of the Rt lion S;/ Uenr\ CampbcH-Bannerman, 
I ondon, 1923. Vol II. pp 112 1 5 
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his party met overwhelming defeat at the hands of Campbell- 
Bannerman and the new Liberal administration. 

Even with the full panoply of power accruing to him as both 
Prime Minister and Leader of the Party Balfour had been unable to 
assert his authority over his followers, who were bitterly divided 
on a major issue of policy. In opposition his position was in many 
respects even more difficult. In the 1906 election he lost his own 
seat by some 2,000 votes and bis party in the House was reduced 
to a shadow of its former strength. But these setbacks in no way 
dampened Balfour’s enthusiasm for politics. In reply to a letter 
expressing condolence at the Conservative defeat he wrote: “If 
>ou had asked me when we last met whether J should much mind 
permanently leaving politics, I .should have answered in the nega- 
tive. But I am so profoundly interested in what is now going on 
that I should return a very different answer to-day.’’^ 

Until a safe scat could be found for Balfour, Joseph Chamber- 
lain led the remnant of the party in the Commons.* This was soon 
arranged and Balfour was returned for the City of London on 27th 
February. 1906. Meanwhile he had been earnestly engaged with 
Chamberlain in an attempt to work out a common policy on which 
the puty could unite. The negotiations between the two men tliiow 
an important light on the relation between the Leader and his fol- 
lowers. At a private meeting on 2nd February, 1906, Balfou*r and 
Chamberlain managed to establish the will to agree but little more; 
thereafter for the next twelve days they continued their negotiations 
in an important series of private letters. Qiambcrlain urged that 
a meeting of their followers in the House should be called to discuss 
the i.ssMcs between them. Balfour replied in a icmarkable letter: 

“You know how strong my objection is in otdinary circum- 

* A. J. Balfour to Lord KnoIIys, 17th January, 190(5. Cited in Dugdale, 
Blanche. Arthur James Balfour. VoJ. 11, p. 20. Balfour was refeinng not to 
the Liberal victory, nor to the disputes witliin his own party, but to the 
emergence of socialism as a political force in the election of 1906. “ If I 
read the signs aright,” he wrote elsewhere, “ . . . what is going on here is the 
faint echo of the same movement which has produced massacres in St 
Petersburg, riots in Vienna, and Socialist processions in Berlin.” (/&«f., Vol. 
1. pp. 438-9.) 

^ There is no eiidence that Chamberlain sought to take advantage of 
Balfour's dilTiculties to supplant him as Leader. Chamberlain’s sole and 
overriding desire at this stage appears to have been to advance the cause 
of tarilf reform which he believed to be in the best interests of his own 
party and of the country. He wiote to Alderman Salvidge, a powerful 
local figure in the party, “ ... I believe I have Igken the right course to 
keep the party together ..." J. Chamberlain to A. T. Salvidge, 12th 
October, 1903, cited in Salvidge, S., Salvidge of Liverpool, London, 1934, 
p. «. 
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stances to a Party Meeting, and how reluctant I am to have all our 
differences dealt with in a manner which is certain to be published, 
and will probably be irritating. But, on carefully thinking over 
the whole situation, I have come round to your view that, if you 
desire it. a Party Meeting must be held .... 

“ The most dilTicuU of the questions we have to settle . . . relates 
to the procedure to be adopted when it docs meet. There is no 
case in history, ov fat as 1 am aware, in which a Party Meeting 
has been summoned except to give emphasis and authority to a 
decision at which the Party have informally already arrived ; still 
less is there an example to be found of a vote being taken at such 
a Meeting, flow then are wc to proceed on the present occasion? 
Ate you and I to agice upon some question on which the Meeting 
can vote Aye or No? If so, what is tins question to be, and how 
is it to be formulated? . . . These things puzzle me greatly, and I 
should be glad to have your opinion about them.’*^ 

riiis passage is the most striking evidence available of the extra- 
ordinary rudimentary nature of Conservative Patty organization 
within Parliament at tin’s time. Party meetings, on the rare occa- 
sions when they were held, appear to have been of no^greater im- 
porLincc than the perfunctory meetings of M.P.S and Peers which 
as we have seen, arc customarily called to offer the leadership of the 
party to a Conservative who has been called ftir the first time to the 
office of Prime Minister. Lowell in his classic analysis of British 
government and politics just after the turn of the century gives this 
dcsciiption of the parliamentary oiganization of the two great 
parties of the day: 

‘‘The whips may be said to constitute the only regular party 
urgani/atKin in the House of rommon.s, unless wc include under 
that description the two front benches. The very fact, indeed, 
that the ministry and the leaders of the Opposition furnish in 
thcmsches the real p.irty machinery »f the House, avoids the need 
of any other. The ministers piepaie and carry out the programme 
of the party in power, while a small coterie of leaders on the 
other side devise the plans for opposing them. Thcfiont bench 
thus does the woik of a parly committee or coimcil, and in 
neither of the great parties is there anything resembling a general 
caucus for the discussion and determination o{ party policy. Some- 
times a great meeting of the adherer N of the party in Parliament 
is called at one of the political clubs or elsewhere, when the 
leaders address their followers. But it is held to exhort not to 
consult ...” * 

> Cited in Dusdalc, •Blanche, Arthur Jjmes Balfour, Vol. II, p. 23. 
fSecond it'ilics mine.] 

* Lowell. A. I . The Government of Digland, Vol. I, pp. 455 6. 
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Chamberlain in his reply to Balfour’s baffled enquiries appeared 
to be proposing nevertheless that the party should in fact be con- 
sulted. He reassured Balfour: “ Of course there will be no question 
whatever as to Leadership.” But he added think the Party 
as a whole should be asked to express freely their opinion as to the 
best policy for tlie future, and to vote as between the alternatives 
suggested.” He then referred directly to formal statements which 
he himself and Balfour had previously made outlining their respec- 
tive attitudes to tariff reform: the party meeting would be asked to 
choose between these. But then, amazingly, Chamberlain added: 
” It will be clearly understood that the deci ion is not binding on 
the leaders, or any of them, but is merely taken for informa- 
tion . . . ”^ The vote, Chamberlain argued, “ would furnish all of 
us with a really valuable indication of what is practicable, as well 
as of what is desirable.” 

Balfour could see little merit in Chamberlain’s suggestion. He 
conceded that “ the members of the Party must have an opportunity 
of ‘ blowing off steam But if they were to be asked lo choose 
between Chamberlain’s and Balfour’s own policies with respect to 
tariff reform, then inevitably the one whose views were favoured 
would have to become L eader of the Party. “ There is something 
amounting to absurdity (Balfour added) in asking a Parly ty give 
an opiniim upon an im|XKtant question of policy, and, when it has 
given that optnion. perhaps against its titular leader, asking that 
leader to be good enough to continue his work on their behalf.” 
Balfour prop>ised instead that the meeting should occupy itself 
“ merely in hearing and expressing various opinions ” (on the sub- 
ject of tariff reforml. But if, aeainsf his advice, a vote were taken 
and that vote indicated that Chamberlain’s views were preferred 
to his own then, he hinted broadly, he would resign and Chamber- 
lain would have to consider his decision not to contest the leader- 
ship.® In this letter and elsewhere Balfour consigns to the party 
meeting a rblc not unlike that of the annual conference of the 
National Union. He seems to conceive of it as, at best, a sound- 
ing boaid for the parts leaders; at worst, he thinks of it as a tire- 
some (but perliaps inevitable) process of “ blowing off steam”. In 
either case there is no question of permitting a party meeting (or a 
party conference) to take any active part in the formulation of 
policy. 

Chamberlain in his reply appeared to accept the logic of this 
argument; he dropped his reference to the need to offer a clear 
choice of policies to the party meeting and enclosed instead a fresh 

' Cited in Diigdalc, Blanche, Arthur Janies Balfour. Vol. IT, pp. 23-4 

* Dtigdalc Blanche irihur Janies Balfour.Wol.il.p 2^ 
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Statement of policy on tariff reform which he hoped would prove 
acceptable to Balfour. After further exchanges agreement was finally 
reached on the very eve of the party meeting. Austen Chamberlain 
gives this account of the final negotiations: 

“At the Ias< moment (before the party meeting) I drafted a 
letter which was approved by Akers-Douglas, formerly Lord 
Salisbury's trusty Whip and latterly Home Secretary in Balfour's 
Government, and by Alec Hood our Chief Whip. Jack Sandars, 
Balfour’s secretary, made some additions to it, and it was accepted 
by Balfour and my father and published ... on I4th February . . . 

“It was heralded with relief by everyone except the extreme 
Free Fooders, and enabled my father to continue his co-operation 
with Balfour.”* 

The party meeting*’ was subsequently held but since Balfour and 
Qiainberlain were now (nominally at least) in agreement, it was 
not necessary to a.sk the meeting to choose between Iheir respective 
policies. The party meeting became therefore what Balfour had 
always intended: an “ opportunity for blowing oil’ steam”. Baltour, 
who presided, appealed for a “ united constructive policy”, Tliere 
were some lively exchanges as lo what this should entail. The Duke 
of Devonshire was prepared to <x>ntinue to work under Balfour’s 
leadership “ if a viodus vivendi during the present Parliament 
could be devised on the fiscal question ” He complained, however, 
of the “ compromise ” on the tariff issue reflected in the Balfour- 
Chamberlain cotiespondcnce and indicated that he and his friends 
would continue to act independently. Joseph ('hamberlain urged 
that the “ constructive policy ” referred lo by Balfour ” must be the 
policy of the majority to Devonshire he said that the letters in- 
volved “ a definition, not a compromise”. The meeting closed with 
a vole of confidence in Balfour's leadership which was carried 
unanimou.sly.* 

1 Chamberlain, Austen, Politico from fmtde, p. 37 

> Austen Chamberlain in describing th s meeting notes. “ As we had 
succeeded in winning only 1 s() seals, it was decided, on my father's urgent 
insistence, that the defeated candidates should be invited with the success- 
ful ones so as to make the gathering more representatne.” Chamberlain, 
Austen, Politics from Inside, p. 37. The Annual Register for 1906 (p. 15) 
reports that some 650 peers, M.P.s and defeated candidates .ittcnded the 
meeting. 

• For an account of the meeting see The Annual Register for 1906, 
p. 15. One of those present, who was sympathetic to Balfour, later wrote: 
" My recollection is that the audience appeared to be almost wholly in 
favour of Tariff Reform; that the pioce^dings were amicable, and that Mr. 
Balfour appeared somewhat in the charadcr of a captive, it being the 
general belief that he had yielded at the last moment in consequence of 
the pressure put upon him by numerous members of the party. Certainly 
the general impression was that Mr. Chamberlain had practically got his 
way." Loid Newton, Lord Lansdowne, A Biography, London, 1929, p. 352 
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On his return to the House in March, 1906, Balfour began to 
rally his supporters by a militant campaign of opposition to the new 
Liberal Government’s legislative programme. This raised the spirits 
of his followers for a time, but they soon grew dissatisfied. Balfour’s 
private secretary wrote warning him: 

“The rank and file clamour for some broad line of policy 
above and beyond resisting and denouncing (the) Government no 
matter how pernicious it may be. . . . They thoroughly appreciate 
your great services to the Party, your riiie experience, and the 
extraordinary skill you exhibit in leading the Party in Parliament. 
But they arc not proof against the blandishments of those who 
promise that they can sweep the country with a fiscal policy that 
will be of enormous national benefit. ... If you do not speak on 
the fiscal question, then the malcontents will declare that their 
contention is well founded and that you are indifferent to the 
Tariff issue. . . . Tlie bulk of the Paity do not for a moment desire 
tlhit you shoulvl commit yourself to details . . . but they do want 
a statement on broad lines ... A speech on these lines would, in 
(the Chief Whip’s) opinion, pull the Party together. The point is 
- arc you disposed to make it? It may in your judgment be 
unwise to make it. He it so but then, says (the C'hicf Whip), we 
shall practically h'se our armj -veiv likely not all at once, but by 
degites, until anauhy is succeeded by a new authority ...” 

Balfom ’s priv ttc secretary adds that he sees the folly of some of 
the mala)ntcnf.s who want Balfour to p.'opose “a constructive 
policy ’’ regaiding tarifls which would piovide “ just the target that 
(our) opponents want.” But, he concludes, 

“ you have to take iT'cn as you find them and if they will choose 
tlie path of difliculty it still behoves you- their leader — to guide 
them, doesn’t it? How best to do it is the question.’’’ 

Balfour replied that he was “ well acquainted ” with the situation as 
described by his privafe secretary and that he proposed “telling 
the Party the ‘ truth in love ’ ’’ in a forthcoming public address. 

In that address he warned the party that either group of ex- 
tremists on the issue of Tariff Reform could destroy the party. And 
then he expounded his classic argument against formulating “ pro- 
grammes ’’ while in opposition. “ 1 am sure (he wrote) that no 
competent politician has ever done what 1 have l^n asked by some 
people to do except under duress, and no politician who has done 
it in duress has ever done so, without repenting what he did for 
the rest of his natural life.*’ ® This was the “ trutli in love ’’ as 

ATiVnir Bo))of/r Vo) TI dd 45-4 

* p, 4S, * 
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Balfour saw it; but a great many of his followers were quite uncon- 
vinced and they kept him in continual “ duress 

Clearly Balfour had the greatest difSculty in adjusting himself 
to the changed circumstances of opposition. For the best part of 
twenty years he had been almost continuously a prominent member 
of the Government side and he had served briefly as Prime Minister. 
But now he was in a much more exposed position; even though the 
Conservative Paity constitution in theory guarantees to the Leader 
the sole right to declare party policy even when the party is in 
opposition, it is very clear from Balfour’s experience that in opposi- 
tion the Leader has nothing like the same authority as he has when 
hi«' paity is in power. His followers expect (and may well demand) 
that their views should be taken seriously into account. And it is 
impirtant to note, that in circumstances such as these, the party 
oraani/ation outside Pailiament may play an impoitant idle. 

Tlie 1906 conference of the National Union had unanimously 
passed a resolution commending the tariff policy laid down in the 
exchange of letters between Balfour and Chambetlain in February. 
1906. fn the following year tlie conference again unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of tariff reform after L. T. Maxse, an 
extreme Taiiff Rcl'ormcr, had denounced the inaction of the leaders 
and the Whips in the cause. A letter was lead from Balfour com- 
mending the resolution, but it Is evident from the debate that there 
was a good deal of dissatisfaction with Balfour’s advocacy of the 
tariff reform policy. 

In a speech at the 1907 conference of the National Union, 
Balfour went faithcr than he had evei done before in the direction 
advocated by the Tariff Reformers, although it alw became clear 
that if tlieie was to be a major change in the party’s tactics tliere 
would have to be a change of leadership too He declared that 
“ precision of doctrine as to party lovalty ” was impossible. He 
deprecated therefore the exercise of “tyiannical jurisdiction” over 
those who felt difficulties with particular items in the party’s pro- 
gramme. There was a lively difference of opinion in the pi ess as 
to how far Balfour had moved in acceptance of tariff reform doc- 
trines. Liberal and Free Tiade papers declared mockingly that 
he had “ again evaded his Tariff Reform pursuers^.” 

But in the following year (1908) Balfour pledged that “ the estab- 
lishment of a moderate general tariff on manufactured goods, not 
for the purpose of raising prices or giving artificial protection 
against legitimate competition, should be adopted if shown to he 
necessary,” and the .Conservative Central Office hinted that In 

future candidates who coidd not support his \icw wtie \mhhtty \t> 

* Annual Re^ster for 1907 . . 251, 
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be regarded with official favour.* Early in 1909 Bonar Law wrote 
in a private letter: 

“ . . . from our point of view — ^the point of view, that is, of those 
who are in earnest about Tariff Reform — this difficulty is prac- 
tically solved. The step taken by the Central Office, which I am 
sure would not have been taken without Balfour's approval, will 
inevitably have the effect, without our making any fuss about it, 
of bringing candidates into line on this question.” ‘ 

Meanwhile during 1909 the intra-party argument on tariff reform 
dwindled in importance as the shadow of U'^e great constitutional 
crisis of that year fell over British politics.® The repercussions of 
that crisis within the Unionist Party were ultimately to undermine 
Balfour’s leadership to the point where he felt he had no alternative 
but to resign. Again Balfour’s problem was his inability to assert 
his authority over his moie extremist followers. 

Balfour had always been eager to co-ordinate the activities of his 
party in the two Houses of Parliament. In April, 1906, he had 
written to Lansdowne, then Unionist Leader in the Lords: “The 
real point is . . . to secure that the party in the two Houses shall not 
work as two separate armies . . ” And he added: “ ... I incline to 
advise (as a general policy) that we should fight all points of im- 
portance very stiffiv in the Commons, and should make the House 
of Lords the theatre of compromise.’’ * The first part of this strategy 
was implemented in the battle over the budget of 190‘>; the party in 
the Commons fought it almos* line by line from April until it 
finally passed the Commons in November. But the second part of 
the strategy was certainty not implemented in the Lords; tlie peers 
threw the budget out after a Ihrcc-day debate. There were repoils 
that this action of the upper chamber was taken on the insistence 

* Cited in Sal\ id^-C, S , Sti!vUi>e of I ii cf pool, p 8 ^ 

^ A. Bonar law to A T. SaKidge, 28th January, 1909, cited Ihid.^ p. 83 

* For an cxcellciit account of these events see Jenkins, R , Mr, Balfour’s 
Poodle: an Account of the Struggle between the House of Lords and the 
Ciovcinnient of Mr Asquith, London, 19M. 

* A. J. Balfour to Lord Lansdowne, 13th April, 1906. Cited in Lord 
Newton, I or d Lansdowne, pp. 354-5. This letter was written in reply to a 
memorandum by I ansdowne (p. 353) proposing closer co-operation be- 
tween members of the party in the two Houses. Lansdowne proposed 
setting up a committee composed of four or five members of each House 
Balfour obie< ted on the grounds that this committee would almost certainly 
diinlicate the work of the Shadow Cabinet It is interesting that Lansdowne’s 
biographei (himself a Conservative peer) writing in 1929 comments that 
the close co-operation which Lansdow'ne iirg'ed ** though manifestly 
essential, is still lamentably lacking after the passage of twenty-three years ” 
(P 353) 
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of certain powerful peers and against the advice of Balfour,^ but 
there is no evidence to support this view; Balfour defended the 
action of the Lords as “ abundantly justified In the subsequent 
election (January, 1910) Balfour led a united party into battle and 
succeeded in regaining over one hundred seats.* This unity was 
largely maintained through the second election of the year in 
December, 1910, but thereafter it began to crumble. As Parliament 
moved from the budget dispute to the Liberal proposals for parlia- 
mentary reform there were deeply divided counsels within the Con- 
servative Party.* 

Balfour did not learn until July. 1911, that the new King had 
privately promised Asquith before the election of December, 1910, 
that he was prepared (if the Liberals won that election) to create 
enough peers to ensure the passage of the Parliament Bill. Balfour 
was deeply indignant both with the King’s advisers and his Mini- 
sters * and immediately called his Shadow Cabinet colleagues into 
session on 7th July. 1911, to discuss the situation in light of this 
new knowledge. There was a sharp difference of opinion as to the 
policy which should be pursued. The split grew wider ^at a subse- 
quent Shadow Cabinet meeting on 21st July, when eight of the 
twenty-two present were for continued resistance while Balfour and 
thirteen others were for capitulation.* The rcsisters (or “Die- 
Hards ” as they became known) included the party’s Chief Whip, 
Lord Balcarres; he apparently feared the repercussions within the 

* The Annual Register for 1909, p. 246. 

* Cited in Cecil, A., “ A. J. Balfour,” Dictionary of National Biography, 
1922-30, p. 51. 

* WiA the election of 1910 the tariff reform issue receded (for the time 
being) almost completely into the background as a source of friction within 
the party. The members of the small Free Food group lost their seats with 
the result that (as Austen Chamberlain recorded) the Conservative Chief 
Whip was able to boast ''that he had 273 members, including the Speaker, 
and that he could count on 272 of them”. Chambeilain, A.. Politics from 
Inside, p. 190. But in the second election of 1910 Balfour backslid consider- 
ably on the issue of tariff reform promising only that he would if success- 
ful submit it to a referendum. Chamberlain confessed that he was ” broken- 
hearted and protested vehemently.” Ibid ^ p. 195. 

^ It will be recalled that at one stage in these controversies Lloyd George 
proposed informally that an all-party Coalition might be established to deal 
with the great problems facing the country Balfour was initially favour- 
able to the suggestion, but he dismissed the idea when he was told by his 
former Chief Whip Akers-Douglas that the Conservative back-benchers 
would be bitterly hostile (cf. Jenkins, R., Mr. Balfour* s Poodle, p. 113). 
This provides further evidence that the Conservative Leader is by no means 
free to take his party in any direction he wishes. 

^ See letter from A. ). Balfour to Lord Stamfordham, ht August, 1911, 
quoted in Nicolson, H., King George the Fifth, p. 149. 

* Dugdale, Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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party if the Shadow Cabinet were to recommend acquiescence in 
the passage of an unamended Parliament Bill. There were de- 
mands in the Carlton Qub and elsewhere that Balfour should make 
a strong public statement defining the party’s position. Again as in 
1906 some urged Balfour to call a party meeting. But this, as Mrs. 
Dugdalc notes, he would not grant, “ being always convinced that 
such advertisements of dillerence of opinion during crises did more 
harm than good.”* Balfour drafted a memorandum for circula- 
tion to his Shadow Cabinet colleagues which was intended to clarify 
his position. Several colleagues to whom he showed it took excep- 
tion on the grounds that it took a stronger line than he had adopted 
at the Shadow Cabinet meeting of 21st July, and that it might 
therefore encourage the spirit of resistance; as his biographer re- 
cords, he consented icliictantly to suppress it. And from that occa- 
sion, “ a sense of isolation began to grow in him, which could only 
lead him to one inevitable conclusion.” ® 

The situation within the party was soon, from Balfour’s point 
of view, out of hand. Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative leader in 
the LvOrds, advocated capitulation and in a letter publislied in The 
Times on 26th July, Balfour backed him: 

“ let us then, (he wrote in part) if wc can. agree. Let the Unionists 
in the Upper Rouse follow their trusted leader. But if 5his is 
impossible, if dihcr we must, if thcie be Peers who (on this 
occasion) are resohed to abandon I.ord Lansdowne, if there be 
politicians outside who feel constrained to applaud them, let us 
all at least remember that . . . unless the forces conducting (this 
campaign for constitutional liberty) possess unity and discipline, 
ultimate victory is impossible.” ® 

Austen Chamberlain, a prominent Die-Hard, wrote Balfour a 

* Dugdalc, Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Vol. It, p. 69. Again it 
should be noted that the Leader felt no responsibility to consult the rank 
and flic of his colleagues in tlie parliamentary party. Such a meeting for 
Balfour could only be an occasion for blowing oil steam ” and that he 
obviously felt would add to, rather than diminisli his troubles. 

= IhU., pp. 69 -71. 

* The Times. 26th July, 1911. It is interesting to note that in effect 
this letter in The Times took the place of an address to a party meeting, a 
meeting which Balfour was unwilling to call on the grounds that it would 
advertise differences within the party. 

Ihe letter purported to be an open letter to a perplexed peer who 
required advice. The peer chosen as “recipient” was Lord Newton, 
who claims that the letter was written “ at the instigation of Lord Curzon ”. 
(See Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne, p. 425.) Again Balfour gives the im- 
pression that he was responding to pressures from his colleagues rather 
than leading them. 
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private reply the next day. He deeply resented the charge of 
“ abandoning our Leader " and added: 

“ 1 think we have deserved better treatment at your hands. You 
cannot say that those whom you thus pillory have ever been 
wanting in loyalty to yourself. Might they not have asked in re- 
turn at least for such ordinary consideration and frankness as a 
leader customarily extends to his followers? 1 have (often) dis- 
cussed this matter with you .... Nothing that you have said . . . 
has prepared me for the line you have now taken up or given me 
a hint of your intention to treat this as a question of confidence 
in the leadership of either yourself or of Lansdowne. . . . Till this 
morning you had given no lead .... You have confronted us 
not with a reply to our arguments but with a denunciation of our 
conduct, and to make the pill more bitter you have addicssed 
that denunciation not to us but to the public Ptess.”^ 

This was Chamberlain’s personal answer to Balfour; that even- 
ing the whole Die-Hard group gave theirs. They assembled six 
hundred strong at a banquet in honour of the Harl o{ Halsbury. 
the pugnacious old Die-Hard leader in tlic Lords. Tliey cheered 
him to the echo when he denounced all suggestions of compromise 
or capitulation; only the intervention of his family saved the 
87-year-old Earl from being drawn in a carriage down the Strand 
and to his house in Kensington.® It hid been stated by its orga- 
nizers that this Die-Hard rally was not intended as a demonstration 
against Balfour and Lansdowne but as I xird Newton has remarked: 
“the underlying tone, however, (was) complete repudiation of 
Balfour’s advice.” ^ 

In Ills reply to Austen Cbaiiibcrlain's letter of 2bth July, Balfour 
explained that he had not intended to impugn the loyalty of the 
Die-Hards. But he protested that with the Shadow Cabinet split 
wide open and with the Die-Hards launched on their campaign 
against compromise he had been forced to act. He had therefore 
published the letter backing Lansdowne; he could not, he sa.id, 
“ remain a mere spectator.”* But in the closing stapes of the 
struggle over the Parliament Bill. Balfour was hardly even a .spec- 
tator. On the very day before the Bill was returned to the Lords 
he left tlie country for a holiday in Germany! Before he left he 

® Q'ted in Chamberlain, Austen, Politics from Inside, pp. 348-9. The 
final sentence of Chamberlain’s letter scepis to underline Balfour’s folly in 
refusing to call a party meeting at which he could present his views. 

* Fox, A. W., The Earl of Halsbury, London, 1919, p. 254. 

* Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne, p. 476. 

* Cited in Chamberlain, A.. Politics from Inside, p. 351, 
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spoke privately of his deep unhappiness about the condition of 
his party and of his relations with it: 

“ On a question which is not one of principle, but of mere Party 
tactics, I am confronted with a deep schism among my leading 
colleagues. In a Cabinet, if there is a division of opinion, the 
rule is that the majority must prevail : and if the view of the 
majority is not accepted, those who will not accept it have no 
alternative but to leave the Government. But here, after a full 
discussion, a minority decline to accept my advice, which commanded 
the majority of votes at the Shadow Cabinet, and the dissentient 
members have gone out into the world and have embarked upon 
a policy of active resistance. I confess to feeling that I have been 
badly treated. I have no wish to lead a Party under these humili- 
ating conditions. ... If they think that someone else is better able 
to discharge the duties of leadership, 1 am quite willing to adopt 
that view.”! 

Clearly there were some of Balfour’s followers who did think 
there wcic others “ better able to discharge the duties of leader- 
ship”. Maxse, a colourful Conservative firebrand and editor of 
the Naiumal Review, launched a campaign in the September issue 
of his journal with the slogan: ” Balfour Must Go Balfour’s 
biographer insists that this campaign in itself had no effect on 
Balfour’s decision.® But on his return to England in early Septem- 
ber, Balfour learned from the party managers that there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction within the party. One of his oldest colleagues 
and best friends, Walter I^ong, wrote to Balfour severely criticizing 
his leadership. Balfour himself called the letter “ a bold and brutal 
invitation to retire ”. Then on 7lh October, the ” Halsbury Qub ” 
was formed. The prospectus circulated by one of the leading Die- 
Hard peers said: “ Some of those who look an active part in sup- 
porting lx>rd Halsbury in his action over the Parliament Act . . . 
have met together and agreed tliat the spirit of the ‘Halsbury 
Movement ’ should become a permanent force in the Party. There 
is no idea of forming an organization hostile to the official Party, 
but the necessity is strongly felt of keeping together that mass of 
opinion both in and out of Parliament that is looking for a definite 
lead.” * This scheme ultimately came to nothing: but when Balfour 

! Cited in Dugdale. Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Vol. IT, p. 85. 

* Maxse expressed his view very forcibly in a private letter to Alderman 
Salvidge of Liverpool. ” 1 own to being simply appalled by the attitude of 
the people at the top of our party, and above all by their total failure to 
realise that a continuance of Balfourism means general ruin.” L. J. Maxse 
to A. T. Salvidge, 23rd October, 1911, cited in Salvidge, S., Salvidge of 
Liverpool, p. 113. 

* Dugdale, Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Vol. IT, p. 86. 

* Cited in Fox, A. W., The Earl of Halsbury, p. 286. 
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first heard of the plans of the Halsbury Qub he was deeply indig- 
nant; he saw it as a frontal challenge to his leadership. 

Balfour was convinced that he could have clung to the leader- 
ship had he chosen. ** I know I cannot be evicted,"^ he wrote to 
the Chief Whip. In fact of course he could have l^n “ evicted ” 
had a majority of the party so decided. But there is little evidence 
that his critics were prepared as yet to go to such lengths. Austen 
Chamberlain, a leading Die-Hard, had written (on 20th August, 
1911), “I confess that Balfour’s leadership at times makes me 
despair of the fortunes of a Party so led. He has no comprehension 
of the habits of thought of his countrymen and no idea of how 
things strike them. . . . (But) I am too much attached to him ever to 
join any combination against him or his leadership ” ^ And two 
months later (after Balfour had decided to resign, but before his 
decision was made public) Chamberlain wrote: “Balfour is my 
leader as long as he will lead.’’ ’ This, incidentally, desjute the fact 
that Chamberlain had aheady indicated his willingness to join the 
Halsbury Club.* 

There was talk among Balfour’s friends of calling a Qarty meet- 
ing at which a vote of confidence would be proposed. But again 
there were warnings that this would magnify any divisions of opinion 
on the issue. In any event. Balfour had already made up his mind 
to retire and he announced his decision at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the City of London Unionist Association on 8th 
November, 1911. Althou^i Balfour was then only 63 (and as one 
journalist put it, his subsequent activities “ gave no evidence of his 
need of repose ” ®) he put forward as the reason for his resignation 
the condition of his health. He reminded his constituents that he 
had been an M P. for thirty-ci^t years and that he bad led his 
party in the House for twenty years. He wanted to resign before 
he became “ petrified ” and inelastic; he feared he had not the 
vigour to conduct another ministry. He referred to “a certain 
feeling of unrest in the party ” but denied that, in the circumstances, 
the party was in such a bad condition. A new leader of the party 
in the Q>mmons would have to be chosen (not “ 1 am glad to 
think,” he added, “ a Leader of the Party as a whole ”) and that 
new leader would have no easy task “ because leadership is never 
an easy business ”. “ But,” he added, (and here he permitted him- 
self a touch of irony) “ the Unionist Party have always been faithful 

1 Cited in Dugdale, Blanche, Arthur James Balfour, Vol. II, p. 88. 

* Chamberlain, Austen, Politics from /aside, p. 352. 

* Ibid., p. 370. 

* Ibid., p. 359. 

■ Mackintosh, Sir Alexander, Echoes of Big Ben, a Journalist’s 
Parliamentary Diary. London, (1945). p. 60. 
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to their leaders, and 1 am quite sure that that ancient tradition 
will not be violated on the presaat occasion/’^ 

Austen Chamberlain in a letter to his father quoted both Balfour 
and Balfour's secretary as claiming that the Halsbury Club move- 
mmt had nothing to do with his decision ” but Chamberlain adds: 
“ . . . I think the restlessness in the Party, particularly outside the 
House, has affected him. as requiring more labour than he can 
give to deal with it satisfactorily and as indicating demands on the 
leader’s strength and time to which he no longer feels equal .... 
(Balfour) therefore feels that the dissatisfaction ... is not confined 
to one section of the Party, but that on all 'ides demands arc being 
made which he has not the strength to satisfy.”* 

Chamberlain’s interpretation, which is probably as sound as any, 
is particularly interesting for its emphasis on the importance it 
suggests that Balfour attached to the ” restlessness ” in the party 
outside Parliament. Balfour had always taken a somewhat patron- 
izing view of the National Union * and he is alleged on one occasion 
to have said that he would as soon take advice from his valet as 
from a Conservative annual conference. But clearly he could not 
ignore entirely the mounting evidence of impatience with his 
cautious tactics which was reflected in the debates at tlie annual 
conferences of the National Union. Tlic.se dcliates provided 
ammunition for Balfoui’s critics within the paibsinicntarjf party 
who claimed that he was failing to express the will of tlic party. 
Balfour’s experience is a useful reminder lliat the powers of the 
Conservative leader, which may on paper seem almost dictatorial, 
are wielded only with the consent of his followers. When the 
Leader loses the confidence of miy considerable body of his 
followers, then the formal posses5>ion of those powers in no way 
ensures his continued authority within the party. 

Balfour may well have been, as Asquith claimed, “ by universal 
consent the most distinguishetl member of the greatest deliberative 
Assembly in the world but the hard fact was that he had clearly 
lost the confidence of a great many members of his party both inside 
and outside the Hou.se. There was no formal move to depose him 
and he might have been able to hold on to the leadenship much 
longer: perhaps, in the rush of events in 1912 and especially in 
1914 he might liave survived indefinitely. But tliis is at best a de- 

* Cited in National Union Gleanings, December, 191 1, pp. 573-6. 

* Cited in Chamberlain, Austen, Politics from tnside, p. 380. [Italics 
mine.] 

* Cf. Balfour’s, Chapters of Autobiography, Chapter XIII. 

4 Asquith speaking at Lord Mayor’s banquet* on 9th November, 1911, 
the day after Balfour’s resignation. Gted in Spender, J. A., and Asquith, 
Cyril, The Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, London, (1932), Vol. L p. 351. 
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batable proposition. It is important to remember that the tariff re- 
form dispute broke out with renewed force within the party not long 
after the Parliament Bill controversy subsided, llie difficulties 
reached their climax after the annual National Union conference in 
1912 at which Lord Lansdowne announced the decision to retain as 
part of the party programme the duty on foreign wheat, subject to 
certain conditions. This, according to Lord Lansdowne's own 
account, “ split the parly from top to bottom ” and, he added : 

“ Both to Bonar Law and myself it seemed that the only course 
open to us was the resignation of our leadership — amongst other 
reasons for this, that it appeared virtually certain that as soon 
as the food duties were dropped, those who were against Tariff 
Reform of any kind would immediately agitate for its complete 
abandonment. But practically the whole Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons sent a memorial to Bonar Law in which they 
undertook, if food taxes were diopped, the rest of the tariff pro- 
gramme should be loyally supported. We did not think that we 
had a right tc resist the appeal which was made to us, and the 
situation was saved upon this basis; but we had to put our 
piidc in our pockets, and I do not think that either of us would 
do so a second time.”* 

It is highly doubtful also whether Balfour would have “put 
hi.s pride in his pocket” for a second (or would it have been 
a third?) time. He w'as a sensitive man who was alternatively 
boicd and cvasperalcd by the dogmatic enthusiasms of his more 
militant followers. As he saw his authority crumbling he chose 
to abdicate lalhcr than to fight a long rearguard action to defend 
his position. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AS CONSERVATIVE LEADER 

Austen Chamberlain served as Leader of his party in the Com- 
mons for only 18 months, from March, i921, to October, 1922 But 
his brief, tempest nous career as Leader and his dramatic downfall 
throws important additional light on the relationships between the 
Conservative Leader and his followers both inside and outside 
Pailiament. Chambeilain, it will be remembere'l, succeeded Bonar 
I^w as Leader of the Party in the Conimons following the lattei’s 
first retirement on the grounds of ill-health in March, 1921 
Chamberlain inherited a party deeply divided on two main issues; 
the problem of Ireland and the future of the Lbalition. On both 
issues he had clear-cut views. He supported the Irish Settlement 
of 1921 (which indeed* he helped to negotiate) and be favoured the 

* Cited in Loid Newton, Lord Lansdowne, pp. 434-S. 
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coolinuation of the Coalition. On the first issue he managed after 
a great struggle to defeat the Die>Hard opponents of the Irish 
settlement within his own party. On the second issue he himself 
was defeated; his followers, in open revolt, rejected his advice 
and he immediately resigned^. 

Chamberlain had had few personal enemies within the party 
when he was unanimously elected to lead his party in the Commons 
at a meeting of Unionist M.P.s on 21st March, 1921. It will be re- 
called that he wrote: “ The Party meeting was very cordial, and 
gave me a great reception.’* But in his acceptance speech Cham- 
berlain struck a note which must have been received with anything 
but unanimous enthusiasm by his audience: ** I am not going here 
and now (he said) to attempt to forecast the future of our party, 
or even of the C3oalition: but there are moments when insistence 
upon party is as unforgivable as insistence upon personal things, 
when the difficulties which the nation has to confront call for a 
wider outlook and a broader union than any that can be found 
even within the limits of a single party, and when the traditions 
of more than one party, the ideas of more than one party need to 
be put into the common stock, so that the country may be safely 
piloted through the hours of crisis and of danger.” 

With the prestige of the Coalition sagging steadily, a great many 
of Chamberlain's listeners already believed that the hour had 
come for “ insistence upon party ”. If the Coalition was, as they 
feared, drifting onto the rocks it would be a case of sauve qui peut 
and many believed that the only prospect of saving the fortunes of 
the Unionist Party was to gel it out of the Coalition at the earliest 
opportunity. The case was first made publicly by the Marquis of 
Salisbury in a letter to the press on 20th June. 1921 (three months 
after Chamberlain had succeeded Bonar Law^: 

“The fact is, (he wiotc) the Coalition Government no longer 
possesses the full confidence of the Unionist Party. ... As it appears 
to me, then, the duty of every Unionist association in the countr> 
is to approach its Unionist member or candidate, as the case may be, 
and request that henceforth he shall consider himself free from any 
binding obligation to support the Coalition Government. If this 
request is made and he assents to it . . . there would be no reason why 
he should not continue to vote with the Government upon issues 
where he might agree with them. But the assent would be a clear 
indication in the name of his constituents that he would prefer a 
Unionist Government.”* 

* Since the preparation of this edition of British Political Parties a new and 
very stimulating account of the Coahtion and its do'vnfaU has been provided by 
Lord Beaverbrook in his Decline and Fall of Lloyd George, London, 1963. 

* The Morning Post, 20th June. 1921. Qted in Gleanings and Memo- 
randa. July, 1921 
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The letter appeared the day before Chamberlain was scheduled 
to speak for the first time as Leader before the Central Council of 
the National Union. The timing was no doubt deliberate and 
although Chamberlain made no direct reference to Salisbury’s 
letter he obviously thought it necessary to reply. He emphasized 
that he was no “ despiser of party It “ has its place and it has its 
time. I know not,” he said, “ how soon the party system will re- 
vive.” But, he added: 

“ I conceive that those men of (our) party who at the present 
time would deliberately break up a national combination and 
a national Government in face of all the difficulties, foreign and 
domestic, with which we are confronted, without clear necessity, 
would deserve ill of their countrymen, and would meet with con- 
demnation at the hands of their countrymen.”* 

There for the moment the matter rested; there was for a time no 
further overt sign of rebellion within the party against the Coalition 
But Chamberlain faced trouble enough over Ireland. He had be- 
come convinced that there was no alternative but to come to terms 
with Sinn Fein and in October, 1921, he was one of the British 
delegates who met the Sinn Fein lepresentatives to negotiate the 
Irish Treaty which was ultimately signed on 5th December.* As 
the negotiation dragged on throughout this period Chamberlain was 
under continual fire from the Die-Hard wing of his own party. 
They were opposed to negotiations of any sort with Sinn Fein and 
were deeply uneasy about their 1 eader’s rcile in the conference 
Chamberlain wiote (17th October): “The Conference drags, and 
a section of our Party grows more restless every day. If we fail to 
make peace, I suppose that thr Pa;ty will reunite and I think that 
the country will be behind us But if we succeed ... we shall have 
serious trouble with a section of our own people -with how many 
I cannot say.” ’ But befoie very long the Die-Hards s^ood up and 
were counted. Some of their number tabled a motion in the Com- 
mons which was tantamount to a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment for entering into the Irish negotiations In the debate which 
ensued on 31st October* the Government (and. by implication, 
Austen Chamberlain) were under bitter attack from a number of 
Unionist back-benchers; Chamberlain himself, when he rose to 
speak, was continually interrupted by his own supporters. But 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, Tuly, 1921, pp. 88-9, 

* For Chamberlain’s own account of these events see Chapter TX (“ The 
Signature of the Irish Treaty”), in his Down the Years, London, 1935. 

* Cited in Petrie, Sir Qiarles, I he Life and Letters of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Vol. n, pp, 163-4. 

* House of Commons Debates. 31st October, 1921. 
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when the vote was taken it became clear that the Die>Hards were 
more noisy than numerous. The Government was sustained by a 
vote of 439 to 43, 

The Die-Hards in a bold move then decided to lay their case 
before the annual conference of the National Union which was 
due to meet at Liverpool on 17th November. Chamberlain was 
genuinely and deeply worried about the prospects for this meeting. 
In the House there had been no real risk of defeat: the Liberals 
and Labour stood with Chamberlain's owm suppv>rtcrs among the 
Unionists. But at the Liverpool conference the situation was 
different.^ The city itself was in any case a hot-bed of Orange Tory- 
ism and the delegates to Conservative and Unionist conferences 
have traditionally stood well to the Right of their leaders where 
Imperial affairs and constitutional issues are concerned. Chamber- 
lain wrote just before the meeting: ** I am fighting for my political 
life. What Liverpool has in store I don’t know. The Dic-lnrds 
are organizing fiercely and strenuou.sly. If we are beaten there it 
won't be the end, but it will be very unpleasant."^ 

“Not since the great Liberal split over Home Rule in 1886.” 
wrote one eye-witness. “ had feeling within a party reached the 
intensity evident among.st the Conservative politicians who poured 
into Liverpool on the cve of the Natii»nal IJnionist Confergnee of 
1921.”’ There were ominous forebodings in the prcs.s. The Daily 
Express predictcil: “ Unless .some great personality arises to sway 
the audience towards unity, the minoiily and the majority will 
part company and the great and historic Conservative Party will 
be left in ruins.” ^ As the conference turned to the problem of 
Ireland * a deputation from Ireland was introduced to report on the 
wrongs suffered by Unionists in the south at the hands of the Irish 
extremists. The conference listened, deeply moved, and there was 
loud cheering when Gcncr.il Prcscott-Dccic, a Southern I oyalist, 

* For the bc.st description of the atmosphere of the city and the con- 
ference see Chapter XV (“ Salvidging Ulster ”) in Satvidge, S., Salvuige of 
Liverpool. 

* Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Auuen Cfiamher- 

l(dn, Vol. II, p. 164. [Italics mine.] This quotation is the best indication 
of the importance which may be attached by the Leader to a Conservative 
Party conference held at a critical moment in the party’s affairs. Chamber- 
lain knew that if he were defeated it would not be “ the end he would 
not necessarily have to resign. But it would be “ very unpleaiont " since it 
would enormously strengthen the position of his foes and critics within the 
party in Parliament. * 

* Salvidge, Stanley, Salvidge of Liverpool, p. 205. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

® For a full summary of the debate see the 1921 Conservative Annual 
Conference Report, folios 15-25. 
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demanded an aid to “ all parlance with the murder junta .... 
Given fifty thousand additional troops and a free hand," he claimed 
they could be crushed “ in from three to nine months ”. Hie Die- 
Hards then moved their resolution calling for ** the condemnation 
of the long-continued ascendancy of crime and rebellion in Ireland.” 
The resolution was more moderate in tone than had been expected 
but the mover accused Chamberlain and other Unionist leaders 
of ” agreeing to at least the moral if not the physical coercion of 
Ulster.” Until lunch-time on the first day of the conference the 
Die-Hards had dominated the proceedings: no voice had yet been 
heard in support of Chamberlain and his policies. 

Chamberlain’s supporters opened their counter-attack in the 
afternoon; it was led most effectively by Alderman Archibald 
Salvidge, who was by far the most powerful figure in Liverpool 
Conservative politics. He moved an amendment which, in effect, 
expressed confidence in the work of Chamberlain and his colleagues 
in their Anglo-Irish confeicnee; 

“The real issue (Salvidge claimed) is whether you condemn 
or support your own elected leader (uproar). Some members may 
try to shout me down — (checis and counter-cheers)- -but I tell you 
r am going to divide tliis Conference on a vote of confidence in 
the leadership (loud applause! .... Always, as many of you will 
remember, there has been this gioup of fractious and discontented 
critics amongst us. I recollect the time when the cry was ‘ Balfour 
must go ’. Tlicn it was * Bonar Law must go ’ and now it is 
‘ Chamberlain must go* (cries of ‘ Never '). How can we be led — 
how can W'e survive — ^under such conditions? No sooner is a 
new man in the saddle than there is a howl to drag him down 
.... I ask you to say, once an I for all, that you will have no 
moie of it, (Cheers). Did Mr Chainticilain .seek the position he 
holds? f‘ No ’). Who put him there? (‘ All of us ’). And who 
will stand by him?” (Cries of “ We will ”, and renewed cheering).^ 

Salvidge turned then to the Irish issue and argued skilfully for the 
party to stand behind its Leader. “ Only by keeping the Conserva- 
tive Party intact could they be sure of enforcing ftheir] pledges to 
Ulster .... It would be playing into Dc Valera’s hands to exhibit 

» Cited in Salvidge, S., Salvidge of Livetpitol, pp 209-10. A note in 
Archibald Salvidge’s own diary gi\es some indication of the mood of the 
conference: “I knew T was carrying the Conference on loyalty to the 
leader, but I was not quite sure how to bring them to the main issue. A 
free fight in the middle of the hall, about half-wav through ray speech, pro- 
vided a moment or two in which to think out the right approach. One of 
the delegates shouted that* 1 was a traitor, and I could see little Tommy 
Dowd (Alderman T. Dowd, afterwards Lord Mayor of Liverpool) swng round 
in the seat in front and give him a clip on the iaw.” Ibid., p. 213. 
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disunity in the midst of the present negotiations,” etc. Other strong 
speeches were made in support of Chamberlain’s Irish policy and 
it became clear that the tide had set in strongly in his favour. 

Salvidge’s diary records the last dramatic moments of the de- 
bate: ” Before the vote was taken there was a hurried pow-wow 
with Col. Gretton (who had moved the Die-Hard resolution) to get 
him to withdraw his resolution. Lord Derby was all for this being 
done so that an appearance of complete unity might be presented. 
But Gretton, game to the la.st. retorted that it required a division 
to convince him that the Conference was overwhelmingly against 
him, whereupon I replied (wiites Salvidge) ‘ Then, damn you, you 
shall have your division When the vote was taken, of the 1800 
delegates representing the Conservative and Unionist Associations 
of the United Kingdom, fewer than seventy sided with the 
dissentients.* 

Chamberlain was not of course in attendance when the vote was 
taken; even on an issue of this importance the Leader does not 
nonnally ai)pcar to make his ca.se before the conference. But the 
re.su]t was flashed out to him at Knowsicy where he is said to have 
been anxiously waiting with the notes of two speeches before him 
- - one in case he had to face that night’s mass meeting after an 
adveise decision, the other “sounding a clarion call” to^a party 
which had endorsed his policy.' In the event he was to give the 
latter siieech and it proved to be one of tlie best of his career. 

Alderman Salvidge moved the resolution thanking Chamberlain 
for his speech; he concluded with an earnest appeal for party unity : 
“ whatever their prejudices of the past might have been, he appealed 
to them at this juncture to put country first. As loyal members 
of the Unionist Party, having ' had it out ’ fairly and squarely, 
let them close up their ranks and stand solidly behind their Leader 
in the diflicult task he had before him (Cheers.) ”* But the newly- 
elected President of the National Union, the Earl of Derby, had 
warned (in an earlier speech at the conference) that this would not 
be easy. He had said: “ I do not disguise from myself the fact that 

* Cited in Salvidge, S., Salvidge of Liverpool, p. 213. 

* For a Die-Hard explanation see Hewins, W. A. S., Apologia of an 
Imperialist, London, 1929, Vol. II, p. 244. Hewins claims that a large 
number of the delegates did not vote and adds : “ Gretton took the modest 
view that about 40 per cent were really in his favour. The cabinet were 
afterwards told that they were greatly mistaken if they thought the victory 
lay with them, it was really a victory of the Die-Hards. The feeling of the 
Conference according to all reports was strongly against the Coalition, 
Lloyd George’s name was scarcely mentioned.” ‘ 

* Salvidge, S., Salvidge of Liverpool, p. 213. 

* 1921 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 42. 
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at the present moment it will require any tact and any intelligence 
one possesses to keep together the Conservative Party." * 

The defeat of the Die-Hards and Chamberlain’s personal 
triumph at Liverpool shows that there are circumstances in which 
the party conference can be of vital importance in the aifairs of 
the party. As the official Conservative Party monthly magazine 
(Gleamngs and Memoranda) claimed at the time: “ It is the fashion 
to decry the usefulness of party conferences, but the Unionist Con- 
ference at Liverpool effected a real purpose. It showed clearly that 
the vast bulk of the party .supported the Unionist leaders in their 
endeavour to arrive at a peaceful settlement of the Irish question. 
The policy of exhausting every possibility of conciliation and 
agreement before turning to the grim alternative was endorsed by 
an uverwhclming majority.”* The Leader, not the Conference, makes 
policy, it is true; but if on this major issue his policy had been re- 
jected by the party conference, Chamberlain’s position would 
almost certainly have proved untenable. In effect however he had 
won a double vote of confidence by defeating the Die-Hards both in 
the House and in the party conference. ' 

Chamberlain’s victory on the Irish issue gave him only the 
briefest of respites from internal party conflict. His own belief in 
the need for continuation of the Coalition grew steadily firmer;® 
he began, indeed, to think of it as a permanent feature of British 
politics. In the course of his speech to the Liverpool conference 
he had said: ” I don't hesitate to say that out of (this) Coalition, 
formed in the midst of war. at a time of national necessity, 
cemented by common action in years of difficulty and danger . . . 
will come a new parly, constitutional, democratic, national.’’ * In a 
private memorandum to Lloyd George in January. 1922, Chamber- 
lain was even more specific: “My object has been to lead the 
Unionist Party to accept merger in a new Party under the lead 
of the present Prime Minister and including the great bulk of the 
old Unionists and old Liberals so as to secure the wide.st and closest 


1 1921 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 11. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda, December, 1921, p. 441. 

* Chamberlain’s motives in supporting the Coalition need not be cast 
in too noble a light. Reflecting on the events of the years since 1918 he 
wrote Lord Long on 27th April, 1922: “Had we formed a purely party 
Government (in 1918), the Party would have borne the blame for all of 
which the country now complains. As it is ‘ Coalition ’ has to shoulder 
the burden, and there is at least this toT be said — ^that the shoulders of the 
Coalition are broader Aan the shoulders of the Party . . . . ” Cited in 
Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Chamberlain, Vol. IL 

p. 180. 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, December, 1921, p. 536. 
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possible union of all men and women of constitutional and pro- 
gressive views. This requires time and careful preparation. No one 
except myself has ever begun to touch it.” * 

This memorandum is a document of vital importance. In it 
Chamberlain declared in the most unequivocal terms his intention 
to lead his party into a complete merger witli the Liberals; he 
acknowledges that at the moment he is almost alone in his purpose 
and that it will take ” time and careful preparation ” to win the 
party over to his point of view. He even seems to envisage the 
possibility of a party split on the issue: he speaks of carrying “ the 
great bulk of the old I Inionists ” into the cew party.* Cliaraber- 
lain was presumably within his rights in attempting so bold and 
revolutionary a scheme, tliough clearly it tested to the limit the 
I..eader’s theoretical light to formulate policy. But so also were 
otlier members of the parly within their rights in resisting the 
scheme if they piefeired to lelain the identity of their party. There 
would certainly seem to lie no reason to question the loyalty (either 
to their party or their I .eadeil of those who resisted Qiamberlain’s 
plan. Tin's needs to be kept m mind in examining the revolt against 
^amberlain’s Icfidorship wliich culminated in his defeat at the 
Carlton Club in October, 1 922 

There is ample tcason to doubt whether at any period «in the 
controversy a majority of the party sympathi/ed with Chamber- 
lain’s merger scheme In the very p?iiod in which his memorandum 
to Lloyd George was written one ardent Die-Hard wrote in his 
diary (19th January, 1922): “The striking thing about the last 
fortnight is the disintegration of the Coalition .... the prevailing 
feeling amongst Conservative M.P.s and still more in the constitu- 
encies is that they wilt not liavc another Coalition election . . . . 
Fusion is out of the question,” * There was evidence from le.ss pre- 
judiced quarters to back this up Lord Balfour recorded a con- 
versation with Bonar Law following the latter’s return to London 
after tlie jiarliamentary recess in February, 1922. Bonar Law said 
that he found “ a complete change of opinion ” among the Con- 

I Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Vol. JI, p. 171. 

^ Subsequently however, (in March, 1922) Chamberlain became aware 
of the dangers of a party split. Aldeiman .Salvidge told him that “ it would 
be impossible to cany tlie policy of a continued alliance with Lloyd George 
without giving such a firm lead as to entail shedding some of the Die-IIards 
. . . . ” Chamberlain upheld that “ one thing, and one thing only, deterreJ 
him from giving such a lead. The Conscrvati\ e Party was intact when its 
leadership had been pKiccd in his hands ... Tie was not prepared to have 
it recorded of him that he split the party which had been handed over to 
him as a united force ” Salvidge, .S„ SaMdge of Liverpool, p. 233. 

* Hewins, W. A. S , Apologia of an linpcn'alisf, Vol. II, p. 247 
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servatives with regard to Coalition. He had spoken to the Prime 
Minister on the subject, telling him that in the js'esent mood of 
the Conservatives it was impossible that things should go on as 
they weie. Lloyd George, according to Bonar Law, did not express 
dissent.^ Disaffection was clearly spreading throughout the whole 
party. The Chairman of the Party Organization wrote to Alderman 
^Ividge protesting against what he felt was the latter’s imputa- 
tion that he (the Chairman) was lukewarm in his supixirt fur the 
Coalition: “ If you mean to imply that the Ccntial Office has in 
any way been siippoitiiig hostility to the Coalition vou are entirely 
mistaken. No one has worked harder than myself, during the last 
six months, to smooth difficulties and maintain the alliance, but 
/ atn met everywhere by revolt ...” * 

C/jien revolt was not long in appearing. Col. Gretton, M P. (who 
had led the Die-Hard revolt on Ireland) wrote to the press (3rd 
rebrnaiy, 1922) saying that he had been asked by ” a considciable 
number of Conservatives in the House of Commons ” to place a 
few considerations before “ those who still consider that Conserva- 
tive piinciples should have a voice in detci mining the policy of the 
GoNcmment of their country.” 

“ ft is evident, (lie added), that an effoit is brine made to merge 
the Conservative Paitv and their oiganiyations r'Cinianrnlly in the 
Cordilion, ei'her by contiiimng the existing C'oalition, or under 
soi'ie ntvv nanie . . . We ate therefore ot opinion thd the time 
l.as come when we .should liave a clear declaiation Irom the 
leadcis of the Conseivalivc Paity as to then yews of the fuluie 
of the Paity that they were chosen to repiesent, and how fai 
(hey arc piepared to co-operate in the maintenmce ol a consis- 
tent Consirvativc policy, '.shicli, in our belief, can alone secure 
that stability and confidence in the Govcrnmcpt of the coiintiy 
which has been its greatest asset in piomoting the prngiess and 
welfaie of the people. We would therefore appeal to all ('on- 
serva lives in the country, who still believe in their principles, not 
to pledge themselves to support any Coalition caiididates until the 
position ol the party and its futuie policy ate made clear.” ' 

Ten days later Col. Gretton led a delegation of 35 M.P.s which 
saw Chamberlain and othe’* Unionist Ministers to put the case 
against continued association with Lloyd George and the Coalition 
Chambeilain, in talking with the delegation, made no scciet of his 
goal: ultimate fusion between Coalition I.ibcials and Unionists. 
Meanwhile he piomised that whenjlhe election came each of the 

^ Cited in Dugdale, Blanche, Arthur Jama Bdfotir, Vol. II, p, 345. 

* Sir George Youngca: to Alderman A. Salvidge, 14th February, 1922. 
Cited in Salvidge. S . SnlvUge of J iverpool, p. 228. [Italics mine.) 

' Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda htarch, 1922, p 282, 
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partners to the Coalition would issue its own manifesto. Speaking 
subsequently to a meeting of the Central Council of the National 
Union on 21st February he had explained that he did not envisage 
an exact replica of the “ coupon ” procedure of 1918: “ I think it 
more likely that wc shall follow the older example — ^let us say of 
Mr. Balfour and my father — and each address our own constituents, 
but not without an undertaking between ourselves, both as to what 
we want to do and as to the method by which it may be accom- 
plished.”^ 

In a series of public speeches Chamberlain pressed his case for 
continuation of the Coalition. At the Oxfoid Carlton Club on 3rd 
March. 1922, he said: “ Tlie minds of my (Unionist colleagues in the 
Government) and myself are clear. We see our duty and we will 
fulfil It. We tender our advice to our Party. We hope they will be 
persuaded of its wisdom. But for ourselves we mean to cemtinue 
that co-operation in Government and out of Government until some 
question of principle arises —if it does arise — ^which clearly separates 
us (from our Liberal allies).” In the same speech there is the first 
indication that Chamberlain realized he might not succeed in carry- 
ing his party svith him: “ No leader is indispensable, and no leader 
would or could desiic to remain leader unless he could continue to 
receive the confidence of his Parly in such a measure that*in any 
great questions of this Kind they would listen to bis advice.”® 

One posvsage in Chambei Iain’s Oxford speech stirred consider- 
able aincein within the paity. lie had used the sentence: “when 
we go to the country, we go ds a Government.” The Chairman of 
the Central Council of the National Union (Sir Alexander Leith) 
look the unusual step of wilting to Chamberlain on 4tli March to 
ask whether this .sentence implied that he had gone back on his 
pievious declaration that the two panics to the Coalition would 
go to the polls as sepaiatc parties To this Chamberlain replied 
tliat it was a misapprehension to think that he had gone back on his 
declaration to the National I'nion, and that the pxilicy he advo- 
cated at 0\ford was the same as followed by l^lfour and his 
father in 1900. But he added: “ I icgard Unionists and National 

^ Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Sir Austen 
Chartiberiain, Vol. It, p. 174. Chamberlain’s willingness to consider fusion 
seems to have been much influenced by his early experience of fusion 
between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda, April, 1922, pp. 392-4. This passage reflects 
the traditional theoretical assumptions that underlie the Conservative concep- 
tion of the rdle of tlie Leader. On “great questions of this kind” the 
Leader assumes the party will accept his “ advice Chamberlain does not 
suggest here that he has any responsibility to reflect the views of his fol- 
lowers. In the event, of course they rejected his advice and his leadership 
collapsed 
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Liberals as, under present circumstances, two wings of one great 
constitutional and progressive Party.”^ 

Few among his followers seemed to share Qiamberlain’s con* 
ception of “one great constitutional and progressive Party”. On 
14th March there was a special meeting of 200 Unionist M.P.s at the 
House of Commons to discuss the idea of a new centre party to be 
formed by the Unionists and Coalition Liberals.^ Resolutions to this 
effect received little support. Hewins recorded the Die-Hard view 
of this result: “ This scheme ended ingloriously and tlie adjourn- 
ment of the meeting was carried unanimously. This was virtually 
a vote of no confidence in the Coalition. Lloyd George and the 
present Unionist leaders. I found the Die-Hards jubilant about 
the meeting. It seems to have been very amusing. There were not 
moie than a dozen Die-Hards present. I hope the fiasco ends 
this business . . . ”^ 

But the argument over the future of the C.)alition was by no 
means ended. It now became increasingly reflected in the party 
outside Parliament as well. Chamberlain wrote to Lord Long (27th 
April, 1922): “ The feeling in favour of a return to a purely party 
fight is strongest ... in London and the Home Counties, and in 
those constituencies where our Party or candidate standing alone is 
powerful enough to be certain of victory. But in the industrial 
districts of the North and Midlands and in Scotland feeling in 
favour of continuing the Coalition is strong both among our 
Members and among our supporters. For some time past 1 have 
received many indications of the strength of this feeling, which was 
at first slow to express itself, but now comes to me in numberless 
Resolutions from Associations in nearly all pnits of the country, 
but especially in those which 1 have named.”* 

As the year wore on the (Zbalition limped from one crisis to 
another; its sagging prestige in the country was reflected in a series 
of by-election defeats. By June the extremist .section of the Die- 

1 The exchange of correspondence was made public on 9th March, and 
is reproduced in Gleanings and Memoranda. April, 1922, p. 394. This ex- 
change shows that although the Leader is in no way accountable to the 
extra-parliamentary organs of the party, his acbop> arc kept under close 
scrutiny and he may be asked questions which are su phrused as to express 
the anxiety of his followers. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda, April, 1922, p. 400. 

* Hewins, W. A. S., The Apologia of an Imperialist, Vol. II, p. 249. 

* Qted in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Vol. IT. p. 180. 

This is one of the lust of many indications that the views of the con- 
stituency associations were an important factor in determining the course 
of the struggle waged by Chamberlain to carry his party into fusion with 
the Coalition Liberals. 
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Hards was in open revolt. The Marquis of Salisbury who had fired 
the first shot a year earlier (see p. 84 above) again took the lead. 
On 2nd June the press carried a manifesto from a body calling 
itself the “ Conservative and Unionist Movement It stated: 

“The time has come when the British people should be fully 
informed of the sources of the evils which cause the grave peril 
and chaos in Ireland, the confusion and misdirection of foreign 
policy, the vacillation and errors in dealing with our great depen- 
dencies; unemployment on an unprecedented scale, languisliing 
industries, an overgrown bureaucracy, and an overwhelming 
burden of taxation. The immediate ne'd and the remedy is a 
rally of the deep-seated Conservative feeling in the country and 
the application witliout delay of a policy based on true national 
principles. To drift further with ever-changing policies must 
quickly produce chaos, disaster, and ruin. Our purpose is not to 
break up the Conservative and Unionist Party, but to rally and 
revive (he true Conservative and Unionist principles, and we 
appeal to all ( 'on seiv alive and Unionist associations and all who 
agicc with us to give us their support.”^ 

1 he manifesto was signed by the Marquis of Salisbury, ten other 
peers and a group of commoners (none of whom were M.P.s). In 
July Salisbury was rmaniinously elected “ I eader of tlie Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Mo\eii*t'nt” and a few weeks later he acknow- 
ledged a fund «'f £22.()00 raised by the Morning Post to advance 
his cause. '1 hat cau*-e he Mimmari/cd: “ In a word, we stand for the 
spirit of Couscrvalism and against the spirit of the Coalition.”* 
llie (.'hail man of the Party Organization (Sir George, later 
Viscount Wmnger) had earlier made an effort to stop Uie rot. 
Speaking to a conference of the Association of Conservative Clubs. 
i6th June, 1922. he h,id said; 

"Although we shall go indepeti'ltnily to the country, and in 
that way ic'^torc our own idcntiijc if our leaders think it essential 
to make some kind of working arrangement with the friends they 
are working with now, I beg of you to follow them tiustfully. 
^’ou may be sure they are not doing it without a very good reason. 
Tliey regard it as in the best interests of the country and the party 
cause If we get at one another's throats and oppose one another 

* Qtcd in Gleanings and Memoranda, July, t922, p. 97. 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda. September, 1922, p. 309. Sec 
also Ilcwins, W. A. S. The Apologia of an Imperialist, Vol. II., p. 253, and 
Chapter XXII (“ The Wreck of the Coalition ”) passim. It is important to 
note that this rebel group called itself a “ movement ” and not a “ party " 
but it could hardly have been a more overt challenge to Chamberlain’s 
leadership. Compared with Salisbury’s “ mo^xment ”, the abortive llalsbury 
Club scheme pales into insignificance. 
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in the constituencies, the only result would be to give up those 
scats to Labour.”^ 

But Chamberlain seemed to have little idea of how to meet the 
situation. He had confessed in a private letter to his sister: 

“ I know what I want. My colleagues (his Unionist colleagues 
in tlic Cabinet) arc ugrml with me and Younger intends to carry 
out my policy; yet llicy all seem to conspire to prevent it. 
Younger humiliates the fPriine Minister) publicly, F. E. (I^rd 
Birkenhead) attacks Younger pcisonully ; Bonar Law tries on the 
crown, but can’t make up his mind to attempt to seize it, won’t 
join us and share the load, but watclics not without pleasure the 
troubles of his friends, and the Die-Haids instead of responding 
to iny advances, harden in their i csistam e."* 

In September, Chamberlain again wote privately to his sister 
predicting in this letter that even alter an election “ No Govt. 
IS possible without Coalition. (But) no Coalition on present lines 
and in present conditions is ixissible with Q)-Libs. (Coalition 
Liberals), except under a LI. G. premiership.” But there was 
another complication ...” the National Union in November may 
declare (a) Against Coalition of any sort; (b) Against Coalition, 
except under a Unionist P.M. What a kettle of fish! (the letter con- 
cludes) Envy me my job ! " * 

Amongst Chambeilaiu’s owt. colleagues, revolt began first among 
the Unionist junior ministers. They had .seen him as a group in July 
and expressed to him their uncasinc.ss and tlieir apprehensions about 
the position of the party They then asked and were permitted to 
meet the Unionist cabinet ministers.* Biikenhead and other staunch 
Coalitionists severely repiovcd them (which did no good at all); but 
there was much evidence that their uneasiness w’as now reflected 
throughout the party organization Sir George Younger wrote on 

* The Times. 17th June, 

* Cited in Petrie, Sir Chailes, The Life and Letten of Austen Chamber- 
lain. Vol. II. p. 181. 

® Cited in Pctiic, .Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Chamber- 
lain. Vol. II, p. 103. This letter again shows that the Conservative Leader 
is forced to take into account the views of the extri parliamentary organs 
of his party. 

* L. S. Amery (a junior minister at the time) quotes an interesting 
passage from his diary describing this meeting. Birkenhead, he says, 
berated the junior ministers “for their impertinence in having asked for 
a meeting at all, when they had alieady been informed of the Cabinet 
Ministers’ views ...” Amery added that “ Whatever chances (Birkenhead) 
may have had of the Unionist leadership of the future they are not likely 
to have survived this unfortunate performance.” Amery, L. S., My Political 
Life. London, 1053. Vol. II, p. 233. 
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16th September to Chamberlain: “ . . . undoubtedly the feeling in the 
constituencies is becoming more and more pronounced against any 
continuation of the present situation .... to attempt to continue as 
at present would appear to be courting certain disaster." ^ This 
latter warning was obviously in Chamberlain’s mind when he went 
next day (17th September) to a crucial meeting of senior Coalition 
ministers of both parties at Chequers. There Chamberlain advo- 
cated an immediate dissolution, and his colleagues agreed to go to 
the country as a Coalition under Lloyd George’s leadership.^ All 
but one of Chamberlain’s Unionist cabinet colleagues — ^including 
Balfour, Birkenhead and Curzon — endorsed this decision; the one 
exception was Baldwin who. according to Chamberlain’s own 
account, “ clearly showed his dislike but did not definitely refuse 
assent." But elsewhere in the party the decision was received very 
badly indeed. The senior party officials were unanimously hostile. 
Sir George Younger, the Chairman of the Party Organization, was 
" frankly appalled Sir Malcolm Fraser, the Chief Agent, saw 
" much trouble ahead, all round ’’ and Sir Leslie Wilson, the Chief 
Whip, was " very disturbed According to Chamberlain’s own 
account, “ Younger and Leslie Wilson . . . wrung their hands and 
lamented -and proceeded to work against me.” ® 

Opposition within the extra-parlianicntary organs of tbp party 
was also mounting rapidly. On 10th October, the Kxccutive Com- 
mittee of the National Union was to consider a motion which struck 
squarely at Chamberlain’s own policy towards the Coalition. It 
read: “ The Executive Committee of the National Unionist Associa- 
tion desires to call the attention of the Leaders of the Party to the 
grave conditions of unrast in the Party, and to repre.scnt to them the 
necessity of bringing the Coalition to an end on friendly terms 
before the General Election which may be in the near future.” 
Chamberlain was so eager to prevent this resolution from coming 

1 Sir George Younger to Austen Chamberlain, 16th September, 1922. 
Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Cluunherlain, Vol. II, 
p. 195. 

* Amery claims that “ By now it was clear, even to the inner cirele of 
the Cabinet, that the Coalition could not survive the Unionist Annual 
Party Conference due to meet in October. The only way out was to fore- 
stall the Conference by an immediate dissolution.” Amery, L. S., My 
Political Life, Vol. II, p. 234. (The conference was, in fact, due to meet in 
November, but Amery’s comment is stiU valid.) 

* Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Austen Chamber- 
ltdn, Vol. II, pp. 198-9. Chamberlain’s charge — ^that the party officials 
“ proceeded to work against me ” — is the first hint of the theory that he was 
victim of a conspiracy which reached its climax in his destruction at the 
Carlton Club meeting on 19th October, 1922. This theory is examined 
below. 
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to a vote that he called its proposer (a Miss Fardell) to come to see 
him, when, according to his biographer, he put to her the argu- 
ments which had convinced himself and his colleagues at Chequers, 
stressing especially the probability of extensive Labour victories 
at the polls if the Coalition was dissolved befoie the General Elec- 
tion took place.”' Sir Charles Petrie describes Chamberlain’s action 
as being ‘‘ true to his policy of hearing all points of view ...” It 
might be fairer to say that he was eager to ensure that the National 
Union was prevented (or at least discouraged) from entertaining 
any point of view other than his own. In any event Miss Fardell 
withdrew her motion in deference to Qiamberlain’s request. 

On 15th October in a speech at Birmingham, Chamberlain made 
his last plea to his followers to stand by the Coalition He empha- 
sized that in all he had done and said since he became Leader he 
had acted and spoken with the full assent of his Unionist colleagues 
in the Cabinet; the advice which he had tendered to the paity he 
had tendered in agreen ent with them. He added that in the judg- 
ment of others and of himseli there was no possibility that in the 
new Parliament any government could be formed except by a 
Coalition drawn fri'm more than one of the old paities. ” Let us 
see, if that be so (he concluded), that it is the constitutional Con- 
servative Coalition which prevails, and do not let us hand over for 
experiments of wildly subversive, if not of violently i evolutionary 
type, the institutions, the industry, the welfare and the gieatness of 
this country and of the Empire of which it is the heart.” * 

But even this impassioned argument, which might have been 
expected to appeal strongly to the most Die-Hard of Chamberlain’s 
opponents, left mo.st of his followers within Parliament and in the 
party outside unconvinced ' The Unionist cabinet niinisteis had. 
three days earlier (10th October), re-affirmed their intention to go 
to the country as a Coalition under Lloyd George’s leadership, but 
at that meeting Sir Leslie Wilson, the Chief Whip, urged that before 
an election was held the Coalition issue should be discussed at the 
annual conference of the National Union in November On 15th 
October Wilson repeated the argument at a private dinner meeting 

* Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Vol. II, p. 199. 

* Birmingham Post, 14th October, 1922. 

* Lord Salisbury as Leader of the Conservative Unionist Movement 
replied to this speech on 16th October. He accused Chamberlain of using 
the “ Bolshevist bogey ” in arguing for a continuation of the Coalition. He 
said that he and his friends trusted I ibour ” and “ believed in the good 
sense of the working-cl^cs, and intended to appeal to them to give the 
country ... a good Government”, (under the Unionist Party). Cited in 
the Annual Register for 1922, p 113 
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of most of the Unionist ministers at the home of Winston Churchill. 
Here is Austen Chamberlain’s account of what ensued: 

“ (Wilson) had been pressing hard that 1 should either wait for 
the meeting of the National Union or call a special meeting. I 
refused, saying that this would certainly split the Party in two 
for 1 and the colleagues who agreed with me would have to attend 
and debate the ({ucstion, and you couldn't debate in a gathering of 
three or four thousand without bringing out temper on both sides, 
and in the end we might be nearly equally divided, and at best 
there would be a large minority with heightened tempers, con- 
firmed prejudices and a resolve to continue the struggle through- 
out the constituencies.” 

Then, as Chamberlain put it : “ I offered [Wilson] a compromise. 
1 would summon all the M.P.s to the Carlton. I asked (Wilson) 
point blank aftci others had .spoken; ‘Now are we all agreed? 
I^cslic [Wilson], do vou accept that? ’ and he replied, * Yes, I aceept 
that 

I'or four feverish day‘ until the Cailton Club meeting on the 
19lh there was a furious nmnd of discussions among the leading 
figuics in the pany The lixc(.utivc Committee of the National 
Union w^a*- e\asi>eiated tint it had not been consulted. The^junior 
ministers were in open rev -It; they reluctantly agreed to a com- 
promise suggested by one of their number, L. S. Amery, that the 
Coalition should go to tlie tounlry as a go\ eminent, provided that 
the Unionist Parly piescrvcd its right to reconsider its position at 
a party meeting as s-^'n as the election result was known.* Cliam- 
beilain was sympailietic to the pioposal but the sterner Coalitionists 
among Ids colleagues (notably Birkenhead and Balfour) were 
strongly opposed and persuaded him to reject it. Baldwin mean- 
while picssed hard for a clean bieak with the Coalition and several 
other ministers began to waver in his direction. The decisive factor 
was Bimar Law. Ihc anti-Coalilionists needed a major figure in the 
party as allemativc Leader; late in the afternoon of the 18th, Bonar 

1 Cited in Petrie, Sir Charles, The Life and Letters of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Vol. II, p. 200. Petrie aho records (p. 200 Note 1) Wilson’s 
own account: “ I replied, ‘I do ’, having gained my point as to the Party 
being asked to give their opinion, but I also added, * 1 have not, however, 
changed my own opiiuon.’ From tliat hour to the Wednesday of the meet- 
ing {i.c. at the Carlton Club) 1 tried to get Austen to change his views and, 
having failed. 1 had no alternativd but, as Chief Whip, knowing the facts 
and the views of over 180 Conservative Members, of Parliament, to speak 
at the meeting.” 

* Amery, L. S., My Political Life, Vol. II, pp. 235 ff. 
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Law decided, apparently with some reluctance,^ to accept the r61e. 
He told Chamberlain privately of his decision and the latter knew 
at once that his own defeat was almost certain. 

Even before the paity ntceting assembled on tlie afternoon of the 
19th two more nails were driven into tlie coffin of the Coalition. 
On the allernoon of tlte 18th the Executive Committee of the 
National Union decided unanimously to call an emergency com 
feience of the National Union to discuss the future of the Coalition 
Alderman Salvidge, the only executive member present who 
abstained, described the meeting in his diary as “ extremely acri- 
monious He added (and this is the only available record of the 
meeting): 

“ rtie Di Hards, who as usual were present in great force, 
were obviously at raid tiut the Carlton Club gathering on the 
mortoiV would decide against them They argued that it was 
merely a sectional iriccting and its conclusions, whatevei these 
might prove to be, would not rcpiesent the views of the party 
as a whole As a counterblast they demanded that Younger 
should be empowcicd to summon a special conference (of the 
National Untoni loithwith. In the end a resolution to this effect 
was passed and a deputation appointed to lay it befoie Chamber- 
lain ’ * 

rbc I xciiilivc then adjourned for twenty-four hours. The clear 
intention apfieaied to be to piovide the strongest possible evidence 
of t'lc Lxocuiivc's unhajjpmess about the Leadei’s intention to 
tike Ihcir juity into the election in partnership with the Lloyd 
Cicorec 1 ibcra's flie very brief adjournment was appaiently meant 
to underline this warning.’ 

* there seems no reason to question Bonar Law’s sinterity in this 
ntiatier despite Tha I'ljci Inn's caustic observation (p. 95 above) about his 
" trying on the crown ” Bonar 1 aw told .Salvidge on the eve of the Carlton 
Club meeting th.ii in his view “there w.ts a tidal wave of feeling in favour 
of a United Conservative Party lo ignore it would mean ignoiing his 
duty to tlie State, as the disintegration of the Conservative Party would 
be a national dis istcr ” ( ited in 5>alv idgc, S , Salvidge of Liverpool, pp 2J7-8 

* Cited in .Salvidge, S, Salvidge of Liverpool, p 1^1 The Die-Hard 

argument which Salvidge quotes (to the effect that a full meeting of M.P,s 
IS *' merely a sectional meeting . (which) would not represent the views 
of the party as a whole ”) and, indeed, the Executive decision to call for a 
special conference are extremely interesting since they reflect one of the 
few occasions in the paitv's history in which the extra-parliamcntaiv 
organs of the partv have appeared willing to challenge the autonomy of 
the r »rty in Parliament • 

< When the Executive reassembled the following day the results of the 
Carlton Cub meeting w%ic known and the following resolution was passed: 
"That in view of the resqnat'on of the Government and the consequent 
change in the political position, it be decided to abandon the .Special Con- 
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The second and final blow to Chamberlain’s hopes came in the 
morning of the 19th when news was received of the unexpected^ 
by-election victory at Newport of a Conservative (anti-Coalition) 
candidate over his Labour and Liberal opponents. This victory 
appeared of course to belie Chamberlain’s argument that the Con- 
servatives could not win the election if they fought as a separate 
party.^ The case for the Coalition had fallen to the ground; the 
party was in revolt both inside and outside the House; the rebels 
had found themselves a new Leader — or rather an old and respected 
Leader who was prepared to come out of retirement to lead into 
battle a reunited and independent party. Chamberlain’s case was 
now hopeless and he undoubtedly Imew it when he faced the party 
meeting at the Carlton Club at 1 1 a.m. on 19th October, 1922.® 

In the course of his speech to the Carlton Gub meeting, Cham- 
berlain explained why he had rejected the Chief Whip's advice that 
the future of the Coalition should be .settled at the forthcoming 
National Union meeting (cf p. ‘)8 above). His explanation pro- 
vides an important definition of the responsibility of the Leader to 
his followers in Parliament (rather than to the party organization 
outside). 

“ Nor can 1, gcntlemui,” Chamberlain said, “ accept on this matter 
an appeal from you to anv othei tribunal. With my fiiends 1 have care- 
fully considered that queviioit beforehand, and in the interests 
of the Party no less than for i>ersonal leasons. I thought that my 
confidence was due to you, and to you only, and you I have in- 
vited to meet me in older that I might make (my) declaration of 
faitli. It is you deriving your aulhoiity from the electors who 
conferreil my authoiity upon me and made me what I am, and in 
such a matter as this 1 can accept no appeal from you to any other 
authority than that of the electors who are the masters of us 
all.”* 

(eretice and to postpone the Annual Conference summoned for ISth 
November to a later date.” Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 
1922, p. 487. 

1 Hewins, a Die-Hard, claims in his diary: “This day (the 19th) was 
chosen (for the Carlton Club meeting) because the Newport poll would be 
in the papers that morning and a Labour victory was expected ” Hewins, 
W. A, S., The Apologia of an Imperialist, Vol. II, p. 260, 

* The Times commented: “The country will sec in (this result) a most 
complete condemnation of the Coalition Government ...” (19th October, 1922). 
The Times had privately pledged its support to Bonar Law if he took the lead in 
opposing the Coalition at the Carlton Qub meeting, cf. The History of the Times, 
Vol. IV, Part 11, p. 754. 

* For a full account of this meeting see Blake, R., The Unknown Prime 
Minister, pp. 436-61, and Beaverbrook, Lord, The Decline and Fall of Uoyd 
George, pp. 191 ff. 

* This and the subsequent speeches at the Carlton Oub meeting are 
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The electors were not however the “ masters ” of some of those 
present at the Carlton Gub: it had been decided to invite Unionist 
peers who were members of the Government.* But otherwise 
Chamberlain’s point was valid: he appeared now before the men 
who had conferred his authority upon him and he proceeded to 
make his “ declaration of faith ” and to offer them his advice at a 
profoundly important moment in the history of the party. Cham- 
berlain re-stated the full case for tlic Coalition and urged that “ we 
should maintain the closest most cordial co-operation in the con- 
stituencies and throughout the fight and after the fight with the men 
who have stood by us in the difficult years.” He agreed that every 
Unionist and Conseivative, every liberal Coalitionist should 
stand under his own Party name, and should retain lus Party 
loyalty unimpaired.” But “As for the members of the present 
Government, we must go tto the country) as a Government.” * 

quoted from Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 1922, pp. 488 ff. Cham- 
berlain appears in this statement to have been attempting to preclude the 
possibility that his opponents, if defeated in the Carlton Club vote, might 
attempt to appeal their case to the annual conference of the National 
Union. lie no doubt had in mind the actions of the Die-Hards the previous 
year when, defeated in the Commons on the issue of Ireland, they carried 
their case to the annual conference of the National Union. But what- 
ever motive prompted Chamberlain’s statement on this occasion it provides 
one of the few definitions bv a ( onscrvati\c 1 eadei of his conception of 
his responsibilities to his followers. 

* A letter was read out from Loid Cur/on to Austen Chamberlain 
saying: “ I have been a pood deal concerned at the idea of Ministers who 
are members of the ffousc of Lords, and particular^ myself as leader, 
being present and very likely bcim^ called upon to speak .... Considerable 
feeling has been aiouscd at the limitation of this meeting to members of 
one House of Parliament alon'* and although the situation is quite clear 
as it affects yourself (Chamberlain) and vour leadership of the Party in your 
House, since you are appealing to the body by which von were elected, it 
is different as regards myself and my Hoi sc. T have received several pro- 
tests from peers against my taking part as Leader of tlie House of Lords in 
a meeting from which the peers arc excluded and seeking by anvthing that 
I may say to influence the judgments of members of the House of Commons, 
and I think in the circumstances that it will he better that I should abstain.” 
C'ited in Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 1922, p. 487. 

» One of those present at the Carlton Club meeting. Lord Hemingford, 
(then Sir Dennis Herbert, M.P.) gives an interesting sidelight on Chamber- 
lain’s performance that day: “The iincomoromising and somewhat aggres- 
sive attitude adopted by Austen Chamberhin surprised many of us, and 
even before Bonar law’s speech, tended to make us support the break-up 
of the Coalition: I believe it was partly due to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing on Austen’s part. The meeting was somewhat excited and at one 
point there were loud murmurs of ‘ traitor ’ from some of those present; 
this was meant for Birkenhead, who had just come in late to the meeting, 
and with whom some of the anti-Coalition members were very angry: 
but Austen is said to have thought it was meant for him and an accusation 
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Three other speeches of importance were made after Chamber- 
lain had spoken. One of them, by Balfour, appears to have carried 
very little weight’ but it is of interest because of the obvious link it 
provides with the last previous occasion on which the party rejected 
its Leader. From the beginning of the argument over the Coalition 
Balfour had stood by Chamberlain, and on the eve of the Carlton 
Qub meeting at an informal discussion at 10 Downing Street, he 
was faccording to Salvidge’s diary) the most militantly eager of all 
of Chamberlain’s colleagues to fight the anti-Coalitionists “To 
me.” Salvidge records, “ the biggest surprise of the whole evening 
was Lord Balfour. When 1 had finished my tale (Salvidge had 
brought the news that Cur/on intended to swing against Coaliti(>n) 
he banged the table with his fist and shouted, ‘ I say fight them, 
fight them, fight them! This thing is wrong The Conservative 
Party has alwavs acted im the advice of its leaders Is the lead of 
l,aw and Curzon to count as everything, and the advice of the rest 
of us as nothing? This is a revolt and it should be crushal 
Balfour spoke somewhat similarly at the Cailton Club meeting: 

“The leader of this Parly, T Ihought. was Mr. AusUn Chamber- 
lain, and 1 rcallv listened vilh saipiise and with some pain m the 
lip service we all pay to the loyalty of our Icadeis when compared 
with the actual practice . . What is the os? of sayinr one t’’’ ng 
to the country about our leader when much that is done has for its 
inevitable result not nicitly to incieise the enibarfassn.Lnls and 
the ditTieuUies of that Icadc, but to weaken his aiUhonty’’ Tlial 
IS not the way to carry on^he j?ieat Conservative principles . . . 
1, therefore, strongly urge this meedng to sunpoit its leader. I 
understood that by a unanimous vote he was m.ide oni Ic.idcr, and 
the only legitimate way in which you can make a leadi i is to 
beat him as a leader." 

The fact that this argument appears to have carried no weight 
whatever with the meeting is a matter of very considerable impor- 
tance. It reflects of coupe the decline to zero of Balfour’s influence 

of tliat kind was one which lie with his sensitive disixisition was certain 
to fee! keenly resentful about ” Lord Hemingford, Bm k -Bencher onJ Chair 
man, London, 1946. p. 42. For another account, see Ameiy, L. S., A/v 
Political Life, Vol. II, pp, 238 ff. 

1 “His speech at the Carlton Club did not sw^y a vote,” says Mrs 
Dugdale, {Arthur Jamev Balfour, Vol. II, p. 357.) 

* Salvidge. S., Salvidi/e of Liverpool, p. 239. It is of course highly 
ironical that Balfour of all people should say, “The ConservaUve Party 
hu always acted on the advice its leaders.” Salvidge commented on 
Balfour's outburst: "Nothing could have been less like the dreamy Balfour 
of tradition .... I thought of how, in the long years I had served him, 
there had been times when I would have been thankful for instrucbons 
containing a touch of the fire and temper he showed that night.” 
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in the party. But more than that it suggests that ap^ieal to the 
principle of unquestioning allegiance to the Leader carries very 
little weight with the Conservative Paity when its members are 
deeply stii red on an issue of pi inciple.* 

The decisive speeches at the Carlton Club meeting were made 
by Baldwin and Bonar Law. llie former defined his purpose very 
simply: “ Mr. Chamberlain has called this meeting as he has . . . 
told you. to put befc>re you the views of the majoiity of the Unionist 
membens of the Cabinet; and it is my duty ... to put bcfoie you. 
very briefly and very cleaily. the views of tlie minority in tlie 
Cabinet — ^tliat is of myself and of Sir Arthur Boscawen.'* Then, 
in a frontal challenge to Chamljci Iain’s leadership, Baldwin said: 
“ ... it seems to me that a fatal mistal e was made in agreeing to go 
to an election without consulting the part> as to whethci they were 
willing or not to continue the arrangement which they enter^ into 
in 1918.” He warned that Lloyd Gcoige (“that dynamic foice”) 
had smashed the Liberal Party to pieces, and he addetl: “.. it is 
my firm conviction that, in time, the same thing will hapjien to our 
party .... if the present as^oc^ation is c«"itinued, and if this meet- 
ing agrees that it should be continued sou will see stime more bieak- 
ing up, and 1 believe the pr^xess must go on inevitably until the 
old Conservative Paity is snushed to atoms and lost in ruins.” * No 
mention here of loyalty to the I cader, but an ufj^ent appeal to the 
survival instincts of (he Omservathe Pai ty 
Bonar Law in his speech did h<5wcver deal with the leadership 
issue* 


“What I would like if it were possible . . . but 1 am afiaid it 
is loo late even to discuss it nov , was ‘o say this • ‘ Ih's is a ques- 
tion in regatd to which oui sysuin (and a good system it has 
been) has hitherto gone on this principle: that the party elects a 


> A similar appeal by .Sa^'idge at the l''2I loi’fcrcncc of the National 
Union had appeared to .nin nine wcitdit Hut it wou'd seem reasonable to 
assume that the coufenree had swuiig afaiiist the Die Jlaids because of the 
weakness of Ihcir cuse rillicr Ih in out ol los iltv to Chambcilain 

® Cited in "young G. M.. '>tanlcv Pulumn, pp 40-7 For a further 
description of the occasion see also ‘»lced, Wickham, The Real Stanley 
Baldwin, pp. 39-42 Aldiouih Baldwin's *>1 ■'.•raphers do not stress this 
point, there can be Iitflc doubt that he was deeply apprehensive about the 
extent to which corrupt practices (involving, among other things, what 
amounted to the sale of files) were alleged to be spreading among the higher 
reaches of the party. One of those present at the Carlton Club meeting (who 
supported the Baldwin-Bonar Law line) has told the writer that he be- 
lieves that if the Conservative Party had not freed itself from the Coalition, 
political corruption might have come to play as large a part in its affair* 
as it has in the history of American political parties. 
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leader, and that the leader chooses the policy, and if the party does 
not like it they have to get another leader ’ If it were possible, 
even at this last moment — I am afraid it is not — I would say, 
‘Let Mr. Chamberlain and those who think with him and those 
who disagree with him submit to the party the question: ‘Shall 
we or shall we not continue the Coalition ? ’ and let us abide by 
their decision.' It that is possible I would gladly adopt that .... 
(But) now we are faced with, I am sorry to say, an inevitable 
split, and I am af raid the suggestion I have put cannot be adopted. 
I confess frankly that in the immediate crisis in front of us I do 
personally attach more importance to keeping our Party a united 
body than to winning the next election.” 

Bonar l.aw explained that he saw no danger of a Labour victory 
but added that ‘‘ having a party composed of everyone who was 
not Labour, with Labour as the only alternative, will inevitably 
have the effect of making a Labour Government some day.” Then 
he used a subtle and interesting further argument: 

” The feeling against the continuance of the Coalition is so strong 
that [if we follow Austen Chamberlain’s advice] our Party will 
be broken, that a new party will be formed; and, not the worst of the 
evils of that is this, that on aa'ount of those who have gone, who are 
supposed to be more moderate men, what is left of the Conservative 
Party will become nioie reactionary; and T, for one. say that though 
what you call the read ionary clement in our party has always been 
there, and must always be there, if it is the sole element, our party is 
absolutely lost. Therefore if you agree with Mr. Chamberlain in this 
crisis, 1 w ill tell you what I think will be the result. It will be a repeti- 
tion of what happened after Peel passed the Corn Bills. The body that 
IS cast ofl will slf>wly become the Conservative Party, but it will 
take a generation before it gets back to the influence which the 
Party ought to have . . . veiy reluctantly (therefore), 1 shall \ote 
in favour of no Coalition.” 

Bonar I^w’s speech, which was in many respects the best of 
those delivered at the Carlton Club meeting, shows clearly the 
dilemma of the Conserv.ativc leadership system, as it functioned 
then and to a large extent still does now. The Leader is solely 
responsible for the formulation of party policy. Normally he confers 
with his Cabinet (or Shadow Cabinet) associates and if he is wise 
he takes into account the views of his followers in Parliament and in 
the party organization outside. But there is (or rather there was 
at this time’) no effective machinery to ensure a regular exchange 

1 Partly as a result of the Carlton Club meeting the 1922 Committee 
(see p. ^7 above) was set up to ensure more eflcctive liaison between the 
back-bcnches and the Leader and his associates. Similarly, arrangements 
for ensuring that the Leader is kept informed of the views of the party 
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of views between the Leader and his immediate associates on the 
one hand and their followers in Parliament and in the country on 
the other. Above all, there was (as Bonar Law regretfully pointed 
out) no established procedure for polling the Conservative Members 
of Parliament on a major issue of party policy. Chamberlain, like 
Balfour, inevitably considered it an intolerable affront when the 
party rejected his “ advice he was bound therefore to resign 
The party signalized ils rejection of his views by passing a 
resolution moved by Capt. Pretyman, the same M.P., no less, who 
had nominated Chamberlain only eighteen months earlier. His 
resolution read: “ That this meeting of Conservative Members of 
the House of Commons declares its opinion that the Conservative 
Party, whilst willing to co-operate with Coalition Liberals, fights 
the election as an independent Party, with its own leader and 
its own programme.” The Chief Whip, Sir Leslie Wilson, in a 
speech which merely repeated the arguments which had gone 
before, threw his weight on the side of the anti-Coalilionists. One 
speaker tried to adjourn the meeting till the following day. Another 
urged that the National Union ought to be consulted, at its forth- 
coming emergency meeting. But CTiambcrlain impatiently brushed 
aside all suggestions for delay and he underlined the fact that the 
resolution on which the meeting was to vote excluded “the possi- 
bility of any but a Tory Prime Minister ”. The vote was then 
taken, with this result: for the resolution, 187; against, 87. After 
this deci.sive defeat. Chamberlain announced: “ My friends and I 
will consider the course we have to pursue.” Within three hours of 
the conclusion of the meeting the Coalition Government had re- 
signed, and Austen Chamberlain and tw’elve of his leading associ- 
ates issued a statement which said in part: 

“It is tme that the resolution upon which the decision was 
taken was not in its expressed terms such that it might not have 
been modified so as to secure agreement, but it was made abso- 
lutely plain in the course of the discussion that ils authois 
regarded it as involving us all in an iindertaking that here and 
now we should give notice to the Prime Minister that in no 
circumstances would the Conservative Party, if it rested with 
them, consent to his retaining the Premieisliip after a successful 
election, however much lie and his party might have contributed 
to the result Of such a message we could not be the bearers.”’ 

Thereafter Chamberlain and his friends adopted an attitude towards 

organization outside Parliament have been greatly improved. But the 
problem discussed subsequently below has by no means been entirely over- 
come. 

’ Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda. No\embcr, 1922, p. 503. 
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the new leadership of their party which The Times described as 
“ benevolent independence **. Chamberlain himself did not return 
to office until the formation of the second Baldwin Government in 
1924. 

Many legends have grown up around the famous Carlton Qub 
meeting of 19th October, 1922. One can aigue as Chamberlain did 
in reporting the meeting to his constituents that his anti-Coalition 
opponents had decided to put party above nation;^ this is a possible 
interpretation of events although it is at best a dubious pioposi* 
tion But it would appear to be a quite indefensible view to claim 
that Chamberlain was the victim of a conspiracy or plot organized 
by bis jealous rivals or by a reactionary eli(]ue in the Carlton Club 
to deprive him of the leadership. No doubt theie weie envious men 
among the anti-Coalitionists (and especially pci haps among some 
of the junior ministers) who coveted the pi>sitions held by Chamber- 
lain and the Coalitionists This is no doubt a factor in the shift of 
power from one group to another in any intra-party struggle But 
the blunt fact is that in a major issue involving the whole future of 
his party Chambeilain failed to carry his parly with him. Tn the 
previous year in a debate on Ireland he had fought and defeated 
tho^e who disagiecd with him: he fought and won first in the House 
and then in the pat tv confcrensc But in the second great dispute 
— on the future of the C'oalilion--he was defeated by his parlia- 
mentary colleagues and w>uld probably have been defeated even 
more decisively had he dcbalei.1 the issue before the annual con- 
ference of the Nat!<^n il Union 

Tlicjc is important evidence on the latter point whkh has been 
largely ('verlooked. U is provided in a speech by Sir Gcc*rge 
younger at AVeston-super Mare (7th Nosember. 1922); this speech 
throws light not only on the reasons for Chamberlain’s downfall but 
also on the role of the extra-parliamentary organs of the party in a 
crisis such as this. Younger w'as replying in effect to the charges by 
llovd Cteorge and others that the Coalition was destroyed by a 
powerful little band of reactionaries centred in the Carlton Club. He 
explained that as far back as December, 1921, the Central Olfice had 
warned Chamberlain that there was a rising tide of opposition to 

’ I lojd George went one belter He said {20th October at ShetTleld): “ The 
national unity which won the War has been deliberately and wantonly 
stna&hed by the Cailton Club It was done merely in the hope of snatching 
a party advantage. . They provoked the fight. I am sorry. I would have 
avoided it if 1 could in the intcrcs’s of the nation, but they have thrown 
the gauntlet into the ring That is what the reactionaries have done, and 
I mean to pi^k it up and to go on fighting the old "battle for a steady but 
progressive England.” Qted in Gleanings and Memoranda, December, 
1922, p SIS 
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the Coalition “ not so much in the House of Commons as in the 
constituencies This dissatisfaction grew steadily. Sir George 
claimed, during the winter and spring of 1922. In order to meet it, 
Chamberlain, he recalled, had made his declaration to the Council 
of the National Union tliat there would be no “ coupon election ” 
but rather a reversion to the electoral piJicy pursued by Balfour 
and his father. This had quietened feats for a time but thov sprang 
up again after Oiambci Iain's OKford speech in March when he 
appeared to whittle away his previous pledge by saying that the 
Government would go to the ccmntiy as a Government. Again an 
attempt was made to allay fears in the con.stitucncies, but uneasiness 
grew steadily. Finally, in September came the decision taken at 
Chequers to go to the countiy at the earliest opportunity under 
Lloyd George’s leadership. 

Sir George then descril)ed his own reactions to this decision: 

“ I fh.ive recently] turned up the file which I have at the office 
to see what i said when I pot the news. My Utter was a slioii 
one. ‘ T am.’ 1 said ‘ appalled to hear this decision lias been taken 
It will bteak our Party in twain if pcisisted in’. [Of] tliat 1 am 
satisHcJ and know now it 'would base done ” 

Younger then described his own r61e in the events that followed: 

"What was my duty? I am Cliairman of the Paily Oipanira- 
tion .... I tried to build every ccnccivab’e hi idee -to pet any 
'hangc in the policy vhich these senioi nicinbers had decided in our 
Party . . . from my I nowicdpe of the comtili'cncies vvhi> h I pet 
every mominp ... I knew the conditucncics veie dead apjinst 
this policy. I knew that if a spetial tontcienic of our Patty was 
called they would show t'’ ot Ministers that that was the view 
of the countiy. I sud to mv Icadci : * If you find it absolutely 
necessary to have a General I lection before the National Union 
Conference oi 15lh Noveiiibei you vill be itickin<t the Paity out 
of their riglits if you don’t have ^ spt..ial Cvinfciencc of these 
people, and give your icasons foi this polity before you plunge 
into disaster.’ . . . 

So I made up my mind that if there was eoing to he a split it 
should split from the top, and not fron. ll c bottom, and that 
the leaders who were responsible for pushiiig si’ch a disastunis 
policy were the men to go. and not »hc lail. We have to maintain 
the solidarity of the Patty. I con«idet as notliing the icsiilt of an 
election in comparison with the vital necessity ol maintaining our 
Party intact. To lose an election is a temporary tiling; to smash 
a party is an appalling disaster! I would remind you that out 
great Party is the.onIy great political party which "tands between 
the constitution of this country and those who believe in subver- 
sive policies It is no use Mr Chamberlain saving to yon as he 
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said to his constituents, that he was alt for the nation and the 
others were all for a party. 1 say the interests of both are synony- 
mous, and we stand for the nation as much as him. I took care 
to see that the Party should not be wrecked." 

Younger then dropped a broad hint that he personally had sent 
“ an SOS ” to Bonar Law a.sking him “ to come forward and re- 
establish unity And in final comment on his own r61e Sir George 
added that " when a skipper was driving the ship on the rocks it was 
not a bad idea to have a cabin boy there to see that a new skipper 
and crew were provided for the barque 
No one was in a better position than the Qiairman of the Party 
Organization to know the mood of the party outside Parliament. 
Even though he owed direct allegiance to the Leader, Younger 
warned him that he would split the party down the middle if he 
persisted in his intention to go to the country as a Coalition Govern- 
ment under Lloyd George’s leadership. Younger’s account fully 
corresponds with a .statement by Sir Alexander Leith, the Chair- 
man of the National Union (then called the National Unionist 
Association). In the course of the election campaign which fol- 
lowed the fall of the Coalition, he said: 

“I find (hat a certain number of people think Mr Clyimber- 
lain was badly treated at the Carlton Club meeting, and that there 
was a sort of plot among some members of the Ministry now in 
power to get rid of him. I speak with authority and full knowledge 
of tlie fav.(s, as ( 'hairman of the National lJnioni.st Association, 
and I say this is ahsoliitcly untrue. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
warned and advised seveial times during the last year by Sir 
Cletirge Younger, myself, and others of the rank and file that the 
majority of the Unionist Party would not agree to another Coali- 
tion Government, and, therefore, he knew that in forcing an issue 
he risked splitting the Conservative Party from top to bottom. 
Let me say at once that I do not believe Mr. Chamberlain realized 
that he was being used by certain clever people with first-class 
brains to call that meeting at the Carlton Qub, and so forestall 
the National Unionist Conference, fixed for 15th November, at 
which 6,000 delegates would attend from all parts. For these 
people with first-class brains well knew the Unionist Party would 
declare itself wholeheartedly against a continuance of the Coali- 
tion. But I consider Mr. Chamberlain mu.st realize now how 
things stood, and should not have allowed this story of a West 
F.nd club to be used as a red herring in the present election. 

' Bristol Times, 8th November, 1922. Cited in Gleanings and Memo^ 
rand a, December, 1922, pp. 510-11. The significahee of this statement as 
an illustration of the role of the Chairman of the Party Organization is 
discussed pp. 279 ff. below. 
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“ Even Mr. Lloyd George says that a West End club broke up 
the Coalition Government. It is quite a useful political story, and 
it has, 1 suppose, served its purpose, but again 1 say, it is not true. 
I am sorry Mr. Chamberlain has allowed it to be used without 
saying that he called the Carlton Club meeting, that he decided who 
should be there, that he hoped to get a majority vote for another 
Coalition Government, and that he failed. He should have had 
the frankness to say this.”' 

Bonar Law himself underlined the arguments of Leith and 
Younger: “ The cause (of the downfall of the Coalition) was not 
intrigue. It was not mutiny .... It was deep-rooted feeling in the 
constituencies.”* This is no doubt an oversimplified view. The 
party in Parliament, as the Chief Whip, Sir Leslie Wilson, testified, 
was at least as uneasy as the party outside. But it is perfectly clear 
that wherever Chamberlain chose to fight, at a meeting of the 
parliamentary party or at a conference of the National Union, he 
was bound to be defeated. In the event he chose — ^rightly and for 
sound constitutional reasons -to fight at a meeting of the parlia- 
mentary party. By chance (or at worst by custom) that meeting 
was held in the premises of the Carlton Qub and this contributed 
enormously to the legend that tlie Conservative Party is ruled by 
what one writer has misleadingly called its “ demi-king and little 
sovereign the Carlton Club. But in fact the meeting which look 
place at the Carlton Club on 19th October. 1922, represented a 
thoroughly healthy manifestation of internal party democracy. It 
does not matter for the purposes of this study whether the decision 
to withdraw from the Coalition was an act of gioss disloyalty to a 
great wartime Prime Minister or whether on this occasion the Con- 
servative Party callously sacrificed the national interest for parti- 
san advantage The simple fact is that Austen Chamberlain tried to 
lead a party in a direction in which the great majority of its mem- 
bers both inside and outside Parliameiit did not want to go. They 
therefore rejected his leadership and his authority collapsed. There 
could be no more vivid proof that a Conservative Leader is no auto- 
crat; in the last analysis, he can neither force nor lead his party in 
a direction it does not want to go.^ 


* Gleanings and Memoranda, December, 1922, pp. 512-13, 

* The Times, 3rd November, 1922. 

* Catlin, George, “ Contemporary British Political Thought,” American 
Political Sciente Review, Vol. XL VI, No. 5 , September, 1952, p. 646 (n.l). 

* For another comment on the significance of the downfall of Austen 
CSiamberlain, sec Beer. Samuel. " The Conservative Party of Great Britain,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. XIV, No. I, February, 1952, pp. 47-9. 
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BALDWIN AS CONSERVATIVE LEADER 

As astute an observer as Sir Winston Churchill has described 
Baldwin as “the greatest Party manager the Conservatives ever 
had yet even Baldwin on many occasions during his fourteen 
years as Leader had great difficulty in holding his followers in line.* 
In May, 1923, he inherited from Bonar Law a parly which was of 
course far from united. The bitterness over the Coalition struggle 
still rankled; Austen Chamberlain. Balfour, Birkenhead and a num- 
ber of the best minds in the party were ouLide the Government; the 
l>arty burc.iucracy had lost the services of Sir George Younger who 
retired from the office of Chairman of the Party Organization and 
of Sir Malcolm Lraser who had re.signed as Principal Agent; * and 
the new Prime Minister and Party Leader was himself still very 
much of an unknown quantity. “The question soon arose,” as 
Wickham Steed put it, “wlicthcr the new man would take charge 
of event'; or be taken charge of by them.” Baldwin him»elf pro- 
vided the answer; he boldly decided within a few months of taking 
ofiice that the one thing which would bring tlie party together was 
a general election 

The manner in which Baldwin brought about the elect ioivof 1923 
is of considerable irilcfc.'.t His Cabinet colleagues became aware 
that he had begun to feel himself hamstrung by Bonar I..aw’s 
pledge that Protection would not be introduced within the lifetime 
of the prewnt Parliament;* Baldwin had apparently become con- 
vinced that a general tarilf was the only possible .solution to the 


» Churchill, W. S., The Second World War. Vol. 1. p. 26. 

* As O. M. Young has put it : “ throughout his public career Baldwin 
was harassed by a group- -always forming, always quelled, always re-form- 
ing-- demanding (of him) something more than a continuous parade of 
good intentions garni.shed with quotations from Disraeli ...” Young, 
G. M., Stanley lUJtiin, p. 100. See also Amcry, L., Afr PolitUal Life, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 22 O' . and bl.ike, R., “ Baldwin and the Right ” in Raymond, R. (cd.), 
The Age of HuUixtii, 1 ondon, 1960, pp. 25 fl‘. 

* )92J Conxervati'v Annual Conference Report, p. 5. 

‘ Bonar 1 aw had promised in the course of the election that the new 
Parl-ament “ will not make any fundamental change in the fiscal system 
of the country”. VV. A. S. Hewins, who was a Conservative candidate at 
Swansea in the 1922 election comments: "... during the election, for 
reasons which I have never heard, (Bonar Law) gave a new pledge which 
was not even properly communicated to Conservative candidates. I never 
heard of it at Swansea.” Heivins, W. A. S.. Apologia of an Imperialist, 
Vol. 11, p. 265. This comment provides further interesting evidence of the 
extent to which a Conservative Leader is in some circumstances free to act 
independently of his followers 
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intractable problem of unemployment.' Many of his colleagues did 
not share his conviction and in any case most of them were against 
calling an early general election merely for the purpose of releasing 
tlic Government from Bonar l^aw's pledge. They therefore sought, 
surprisingly, to bind the Prime Minister to promise that any state- 
ment he should make on the issue should be a personal one which 
would not commit his colleagues.® Baldwin apparently agreed to 
this condition and his reference to Protection in his speech at the 
close of the annual conference of the National Union at Plymouth 
on 26th October, 1923, was carefully phrased: 

“ To me, at least, (he said), (his unemployment problem is the 
most crucial problem of our coimtiy .... I can fight it. T am will- 
ing to fight it. 1 cannot fight it without weapons. / have for 
myself come to the conclusion that .... the only way of fighting 
this subject is by protecting the home market.”* 

The phrascoli^gy seems intended to make it clear that on (his 
occasion at least the Leader of tlie Conservative Party was not 
exercising his exclusive right to formulate party policy; true to his 
pledge to hi-’ colleagues, he claimed to be speaking only lot himself. 
Baldwin had appaiently agieed tilso that the country should be 
given an opportnnity to contemplate and digest his pro^xisals 
before an election should be held. One of his C’abinei colleagues 
had w’ritten to him ptivatcly: “ . . . I think we should be acting both 
unwisely and wrongly ... if we were to attempt to snatch a verdict, 
and that, if this is so, tlie appeal shc>uld be deferred.” He was care- 
ful to add, however: “All this in great deference, lecognizing that 
fixing those matters is your special perquisite.” * 

But to all such comment luid adviic, Baldwin seems to have been 
largely oblivious. Certainly he appeals to have made little or no 

1 Amery claims (\fy Political Life, Vol II, p. 280) that “ . . , what had 
ically prompted so sudden a decision (on Baldwin’s part) was the report 
which had reached him that Lloyd George was coming home from lus visit 
to the United States and Canada full of ideas of a bold Empire policy «vith 
Imperial preference well in the forefront. .So tar from welcoming a convert 
Baldwin only saw the danger of Lloyd Geoige consolidating his hold over 
Austen Chamberlain and the old Coalition Unionist.', and so re-asserting 
his influence over the Toiy Parly as a whole.” Amcty quotes in support of 
this interpretation a statement which Baldv>‘. made to Dr. Tom Jones in 
1935. 

* Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 65. 

* A full summary of diis and other speeches on the subject by Baldwin 
along with press and opposition commdht is contained in the “ Plymouth 
Policy”, a special supplement of Gleanings and Memoranda, December, 
1923. [Italics mine in the above onotation [ 

* Cited in Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 66. 
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effort to sound out his supporters in the country about the party’s 
prospects in an election fought on the Protection issue. Salvidge’s 
diary provides a fascinating illustration of Baldvnn’s almost Olym- 
pian detachment. A few days after his Plymouth speech Baldwin 
had repeated the argument for protection in a major speech in the 
Manchester Free Trade Hall. Lord Derby (who had taken the 
chair) and other local party stalwarts had warned Baldwin of the 
dangers of a tariff election in Lancashire. Yet, Salvidge records 
“ . . . Baldwin had not made a single inquiry as to whether Derby 
was willing to shoulder the delicate task of trying to {H’eserve the 
allegiance of the numerous influential L/nionist Free Traders in 
Lancashire.” ' Following the meeting. Baldwin spent the week-end 
at Knowsley and Derby invited Salvidge to join them at a luncheon 
at which it was intended they should attempt to obtain from Bald- 
win some idea of what he actually contemplated doing. 

“With this good intention (.Salvidge records) we went in to 
lunch. During most of the meal Mr. Baldwin talked about how 
to grow raspberries. He said the raspberry was * a jolly little 
fellow ’ and provided an interesting hobby for anyone who took 
the trouble to cultivate him Mrs. Baldwin listened with rapt 
attention, and from time to time beamed m appreciation of the 
Prime Ministers remarks. Later, over coffee in the library. Lord 
Derby and I weie alone with the P.M. He was fairly definite 
about his conviction that to fight unemployment properly he must 
have weapons, and that the only eficctivc weapon was the tariff. 
But as to whether such a policy would carry the country he asked 
for no opinion, and never allowed the conversation to get down 
to practical politics from the point of view of electioneering. There 
seemed nothing to be gained by prolonging the conversation, and 
when Derby came out to see me oil I told him my impression was 
that tlie P.M . hardly contemplated an appeal to the country before 
next year, thus giving some chance of educating the new 
electorate, especially the W'omen. on the subject of Protection. As 
it turned out, I was hopelessly wrong. Nine days from then 
Parliament re-assembled only to learn from Mr. Baldwin that he 
had advised the King to dissolve ...” * 

When he met Parliament on 13th November Baldwin explained 
the situation: ”... it seemed to me that my only course as an 
honest man was to place my views before the country and take my 
chance. As soon as 1 had done that it became perfectly obvious 
from speeches that were made by my opponents that an election 

^ Qted in Salvidge, S., Salvidge of Liverpool, p.,253. 

* U)ld., p. 254. Randolph Churchill has provided a very valuable account of 
" Baldwin's Tariff Election ’’ and its aftermath in his Lord Derby, Chapter XXIV. 
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would have to take place before very long . . . He then announced 
that the election would in fact take place on 6th December This 
caused a good deal of consternation among his Cabinet colleagues. 
Those who had opposed him both on the Protection issue and on 
the timing of the election apparently feared that he intended to 
force them out to make way for the return of Austen Chamber- 
Imn and Birkenhead. But Baldwin assiued them that this was not 
the case and, after a private exchange of memoranda, a statement 
of the party’s new laritl policy was dtafted which prosed accept- 
able to all sections of the party leadciship Thus equipped and 
apparently united the party marched into battle and svas resound- 
ingly defeated on 6th December. 1923, just six weeks atier Bald- 
win’s Plymouth speech 

When the smoke of battle cleared it was levealed that the Con- 
servatives had suffered 107 casualties and tlicir defeat had paved 
the way for the fotmation of the fust Labour fjovemment. Not 
unnaturally, there were some bitter recriminations within the Con- 
servative Party. Baldwin’s old foes whom he had defeated at the 
Carlton Club just over a jear earlier were convinced . that their 
worst appiehensions were now being fulfilled. In the Daily Mail, 
7th January, 1924, Lord Birkenhead wrote: 

“ An election was challenged by a Ciovermnent w'liich had a 
majority sulllcicnt to keep it in olfice for three or (our years No 
one wanted to turn the Gosernment out . . . lor some ullcily incalcul- 
able icason the Piime Minister, sescial of his colleagues and the patty 
managers decided that thcie must be an election. 

”1 am myself a Protectionist, and 1 have reached an age at 
which it IS little likely that I shall itvisc my economic views, but 
I confess I shuddeied at the lashncss which flung this isi>ue without 
preparation and without education on an cicctoiatc which hud 
either never heard of oi had forgotten M’". Chambci lam’s campaign.”* 

Even Austen Chamberlain, the epitome of the pci feet gentleman in 
politics, could hardly restrain himself; 

“ It is not so very long since I was pleading with my friends of 
the Unionist Party, at the famous meeting in the Carlton Club, 
not to break up the Coalition which had thtr existed for many 
years. ... I was answeied by Mr. Boi ar Law. He said that if you 
teach the country that there are but two parties capable of 
Government, one comprising all that is most liberal in the 
Liberal Party and all that exists in the Unionist Party, and the 
other comprising the Socialist Party, then is it not ccitain that 

* House of Commons Debates 13th November, 1923, 

* Cited m Gleanings and Memoranda, February, 1924, p. 126. 
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sooner or later, some day, the Socialist Party will come into 
power? Yes, ‘ some day ’, if we had continued the Coalition. But 
barely a year has passed and to-morrow a Socialist Government 
enters office.” ^ 

There were rumours (started perhaps by Baldwin’s friends) that 
the fatal decision had not been his, that he had yielded to the per- 
suasion of some of his colleagues. But Baldwin, to his credit, made 
no attempt to shift the blame. He told the House (21st Januaiy, 
1924): 

“ I think it is only fair 1 should maVe a statement with regard 
to the policy on which the Government went to the country. 
Responsibility for that policy was mine and mine alone. It was 
the decision of a united Government when we went to the country, 
but any reports anyone may have read, that I was driven by any- 
one else — ^1 am not quite so malleable as that- is entirely wrong 
I have myself and for myself no regrets.” 

But there were others within the party who had regrets. In 
particular, Mr. Baldwin’s luncheon companions at Knowsley (who 
had been treated on the eve of the election to a disquisition on the 
growing of raspberries) decided to register their deep unhappiness 
about the subse(|ucnt course of events. 

Lord Derby and Salvidge proceeded to mobilize and register the 
resentment of their local associations against Baldwin’s handling 
of the election of 1923. A special meeting of the Council of the 
I ancashire and Cheshiie Division of the National Union was called 
at Manchester on 9th February “ to discuss the political situation ”. 
I’his meeting provides the best available illustration of the working 
of the regional organization of the party at its most effective: it is 
therefore considered in greater detail in the appropriate section of 
Chapter IV (see pp. 238 ff. below). It need only be noted here that the 
meeting of the Lancashire dissidents passed by “ an overwhelming 
majority ” a resolution reaiiding that: 

“ This meeting . . . believing that the verdict of the country at 
the recent election was against a change m the fiscal system, 
respectfully repicsents to the leaders of the party that it is un- 
desirable that Protection should be included in the programme of 
the Conservative policy at this juncture. Further, it respectfully 
protests against the methods adopted previous to the recent 
General Election when an appeal was made to the electors on the 
issue of Protection without affording the party organizations 
throughout the country an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions thereon ; and urges that, with a view to securing in the 
future greater harmony and better to obtain the representative 


* House of Commons Debates. 2l8t January, 1924. 
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Opinion of the party, a satisfactory method of liaison be estab- 

lighed between the leaders of the parly, the Central Office, and 

the local organizations.”^ 

Lord Derby, who had presided at the meeting, was careful to ex- 
plain in an interview with the Morning Post tha t this resolution 
“ should on no account be looked upon as a vote of censure on the 
leaders of the party.” He particularly desired it to be understood 
that “ there was no thought of disloyalty to the Head Office ... and 
that the main thought pervading the meeting was to restore the feeling 
of mutual conQdence and to arrive at the best methods of giving 
expression to the principles for which they stood and from which 
they had never wavered.”® 

Derby’s statement reflects the general mood among Baldwin’s 
critics. They were exasperated with his handling of the Protection 
issue and with his timing of the election and the more militant of 
them were prepared to record their exasperation pubh'cly. But 
there was no suggestion of overt rebellion. Baldwin with his pipe 
and his homely mannerisms had suddenly become a national figure 
of great public jKipularity. As G. M. Young puts it; . “ the in- 

stinct of self-preservation alone compelled the body of the party 
to range themselves under the only leader who could restore them to 
office.” • 

This they proceeded to do at a special meeting in London on llth 
February, 1924,* of all Conservative peers, M.P.s and candidates 
who had been defeated at the recent election. Although this meet- 
ing is described in his diary by one of the defeated candidates who 
was present as “ a dull affair it is none the less of very consider- 
able interest in the study of Conservative leadership since it is one 
of the comparatively rare occasions on which the Leader of the 
Party has voluntarily presented himself before his followers for a 
renewal of his mandate. Baldwin hims< presided over the meeting 
and opened the discussion witli a revie .v of tlie recent election and 
a re-statement of Conservative policy. He conceded that the elec- 
tors had given a clear verdict against Protection and he added that 

* Gleanings and Memo! anda, March, 1924, PP.2A2 3. See also Churdiill,R., 
Lord Derby, Chapter XXIV. 

* The Morning Post. 1 llh February, 192^. 

* Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 73. 

* The Manchester meeting of the 1 ancashire Division had been held, it 
will be noted, only two days earlier. The timing was presumably deliberate 
and intended to impress on the party leaders the extent of uneasiness within 
the party. On the other hand Derby’s statement in the Morning Post re- 
nouncing any suggestion* of rebellion against the leaders was made on the 
very morning of the London meeting. 

■ Hewins, W. A. S., The Apologia of an Imperialist. Vol. IT, p. 282. 
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in the circumstances he “ did not feel justified ” in advising the 
party again to submit the proposal for a general tariff until there 
was clear evidence that public opinion was disposed to reconsider 
iLs judgment. There followed an examination of alternative policies 
which might serve similar ends and an exhortation to the party: 
“ in the next two or three months, inside the party and in consulta- 
tion with experts outside, there should be examined in the light of the 
present, a number of the pressing problems that have presented 
themselves since the war — problems of housing, education, and the 
relationship between master and man. The conclusion of such an 
investigation . . . might well form part of the Party's social policy 
by the time the next election comes.” 

After this conciliatory .s|x:cch the following resolution was moved 
by the IZarl of Balfour: “ That this meeting, having heard the state- 
ment by the I cadcr of the Party, desires to express its confidence 
in him and its agreement with the policy he has outlined.” The icsolu- 
lion was seconded by a back-bench M P. and supported by Austen 
Chamberlain amongst (»thcrs. It was carried with acclamatinn and 
the singing of “ I or lie’s a Jolly Good bellow”. 

It will be noted that this meeting conformed to the lustoniary 
pattern where leadership i.ssncs arc concerned in the Conseivative 
Party: elder statesmen and possible rivals joined in praise of the 
Leader and the voting was unanimous. But there were certain 
distinctive featuies of the meeting. One .speaker (J. C. Gould. M.P ) 
did sei/e the opportunity to vent .some of the grievances which had 
been reflected at the Manchester meeting and elsewhere He said 
that he had not come there ” in view of the fact that they had at 
last a united party, for the purjxxse of opposing any re.solution 
appointing Mr. Baldwin as Leader.” But there were issues he 
felt that had to be faced: 

“ . . . they must take immediate and cflcctive sleps to biing their 
organization more up to date .and nioie into touch with the elec- 
torate . . . Unfortunately, there had been a tendency in the councils 
of leadership of the party for the chief advisers to he men who 
.sat in cloisleicd seals and who led more or less sheltcreil exis- 
tences. . . . Another point he wished to stress was that decisions 
of importance should not be taken without consulting the leaders 
of the party in the country (cries of ‘hear, hear’ from some sec 
tiens of the meeting). It might be a time-honoured tradition that 
the Prime Minister, or the Leader of the Party, might see fit to 
take a decision unto himself, or perhaps in consultation with cer- 
tain members of his Cabinet, or his Cabinet, without consulting 
those who had to deal with the electorate* or knew the feeling of 
the electorate. But in this democratic age it was dc.sirab1e that a 
more democratic spirit shouM prevail in their councils if they 
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Wished lo attain success. He hoped that in the future the advice 
of the agents as to the feeling in the countiy would be accepted, 
and that Mr. Baldwin and those who were leading the party would 
provide that more democratic control should take place.” 

Another speaker ta defeated candidate) endorsed Gould’s reniaiks 
and added that “ there was an old practice in the House by which 
the Whips ascertained from the members what their opinions were 
on a ccitain given point he thought that “ if that practice had been 
adopted last November, the party would have to-day been still in 
power.” ^ 

Austen Chamberlain in his speech Mippoiting the resolution of 
confidence in Baldwin replied to these suggestions that the L.eader 
should in some way submit himself to the effecti\c control of his 
followeis: 

“let me sa> that 1 do not for one moment conceal fiom myself, 
or attempt to conceal from you, tlial our organization is not per- 
fect (Hear, hear ) 1 have never known in my Ihuly odd years ot 
active politual life a moment when it was perfect; 1 have never 
known the time when good and well foundcil ciilicism could not 
he made upon it Rut that is lalhei matter for smaller gatlieiings, 
mote corifiden^^ial n.eetings, more conveisaiional meetings, than 
one of this kind , and all 1 would venture to say to >ou — and once 
again I plead thtl I have had some experience when I veiiture to 
tendci advice is this. Do not weak^'n the hand of the man whom 
voti (honse for yoia Ltadct (hear, heat), and do not ask rf him 
or of an\' of us that we should remit utivc decisions to he de- 
bated ni public mcctim^s. That way confusion and disaster he 
That has been the practice of the I abour Paity, and unU’^s their 
ariival in power leads to a iire''t breach with Ihcir pasl tiaditions, 
leads to their giving lo then leaders a confidence, a responsibility, 
and a f)OWti that they have never been entiiisiul with so lar, they 
will come to an early and speedy dis. tcj . 

“ Mr. Clyrics in tlie last Parliamer*, m two sneeches wh'ch I re- 
call of great wisdom and ot great couiai?c, warned them of their 
danger. Do not let us at this hour, with all our Itadiiions, with all 

^ The same speaker added: “Mr. Baldwin had been accused of being 
responsible for lhi<f disaster which they Ind sustained Me happened to know 
that Mr Baldwin was agiinsl an election takmg place last vear He was urged 
on by some of his colleagues (cries of ‘Nai^' and he thought that (they) 
ought to-day to bear a little of the blame.” In The Fimes (12lh Fcbiuaiy, 
1924) the Parliamentary Correspondent wrote: “ One point is not made clear 
in the oflicial report of the meeting One of the speakers had suggested that 
Mr Baldwin was not in favour of an early election after his Plymouth 
speech and had been forced into it by some of his colleagues In replying 
to the vote of thanks, Mi' Baldwin insisted that this was not the case, adding 
that he was not the kind of m* i who was driven into any course of action 
against his will.” 
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our experience behind us, fall into the error which that new party 
has committed, and of which it is trying to shake itself free."^ 

This statement is of particular interest when one recaUs that at 
the time Chamberlain was in no sense a close personal friend or ally 
of Baldwin. The latter had taken a leading part in destroying 
C3iamberlain’s own position as Leader just over a year before and 
since then Chamberlain had been languishing in the political wilder- 
ness. Yet in this speech he made no effort to capitalize on dissatis- 
faction with Baldwin’s leadership: instead he seized the occasion 
to re-state the traditional Conservative view that the Leader must 
not be forced to submit himself to the supervision and control of 
his followers. The party meeting (which of course had no desire to 
use its ultimate authority to destroy Baldwin) accepted Austen 
Chamberlain’s advice and made no effort to halter him. 

It appeared at first that the popular organization of tlie party 
outside Parliament would not be quite so ea.sily satisfied. The 
Central Council met the next day (12th February) and heard 
speeches by Baldwin and Col. Jackson, the Chairman of the Party 
Organization. Baldwin leaflirmed his declaration to the party 
meeting with respect to the protection issue® and Col. Jackson 
explained that it was proposed to consider the advisability 
of “ setting up a Central Committee consisting of represdhtatives 
nominated by the Leader of the Party and the National Unionist 
Association, in order to keep the Leader in more direct touch with 
the feeling in the constituencies.” But to underline its concern 
the Council passed the following resolution: ” That in the opinion 
of this meeting it is desirable that more democratic methods should 
prevail in the Councils of the Party, and that a re-organization 
should take place in the Constituencies and in the Central Office 
wherever it is found to be desirable.”® In the event, nothing appears 
to have come either of Col. Jackson’s suggestion or of the Central 
Council resolution. The report of the Central Council for 1924 
stated : “ The (Executive) Committee (of the Central Council) has 
given particular consideration to the following matters arising out 
of the Council Meeting held in February last: ... the advisability of 

® Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 1924, pp. 211-31. [Italics mine.] 

* Salvidge records in his diary: '* After Baldwin’s speech to the Central 
Council, as he was leaving the platform he paused in front of me, and with 
quite a twinkle in his eye inquired, * Well, anything to say?’ Feeling that I 
had been given pretty well all I had been asking for, I replied, in military 
fashion, ' No complaints, sir.’ * Come now, that’s a bit of a change and at 
least something to be thankful for in these hard times,’ remarked Baldwin, 
with his whimsical smile as he moved on.” Cited in Salvidge, S., Salvidge 
of Liverpool, p. 267. 

Cited in Cleanings and Memoranda, March, 1924, pp. 241-2. 
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setting up a Central Committee in order to keep the Leader in more 
direct touch with the Constituencies. . . . The committee came to the 
conclusion that another Central Committee was not required so 
long as the Chairman of the Party Organization remained Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and decided to take no further action 
on the point.”^ 

Baldwin's performance in the election of 1923 continued how- 
ever to cause uneasy reverberations even after the parly was re- 
turned to power in 1924. At the 1928 conference of the National 
Union, for example, a delegate moved: 

“ That this conference respectfully urges that in the event of a 
substantial departure from the recognired policy of the party 
being contemplated on any of the major political issues, an oppor- 
tunity be given the Executives of al! Conservative and Unionist 
Associations to discuss in confidence such proposed departure, and 
to forward their conclusions for the consideiation of the Central 
Council of the National Union o( Conservative and Unionist 
Associations.” 

The mover explained that his object: 

”... was to give responsible representatives of the party 
throughout the country an opportunity of considering any vital 
proposal which might be brought forwaid before any such pro- 
posal was incorporated in the policy of the party . . . . ” And he 
added that ; 

“The lesson of the General Election of 1923 should teach them 
that it was couiting disaster to appeal to the country on a pro- 
gramme which had not been fully considered before its adoption. 
He welcomed Mr. Baldwin’s announcement that the next election 
was not to be fought on any great departure from the principles 
laid down in the election o' 1924. He hoped that the conference 
would agree with him that it would be to the advantage of the party 
if they could encourage co-operation betw’cen their leaders and the 
responsible rank and file.” 

In reply, the then Chairman of the Parly Organization (J. C. C. 
Davidson, now Viscount Davidson) said that although the officials 
of the party 

“ had great sympathy with the objects of the resolution, he thought 
that they could take it more or less like tins: When you elect 
your leader, you must trust him. Tf the resolution was carried 
into eflfcct they would have very much the same position as existed 
in Russia, where they governed by committees. . . . They had, as was 
well known, a vast organization in the National Union. There was 

1 1924 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 6. (Report of 
the Council.) It should be noted that the Chairman of the Party Organiza- 
tion ceased to be Chairman of the Executive Committee in 1930. See p. 271 
below. 
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no subject upon which any branch of any association might not 
f>ass any resolution and submit it, through the Council, to the 
provincial division, thence right up to the Executive of the National 
Union, and so to the leaders. It was the most democratic organiza- 
tion in the country, and they must give a lead to the country and 
to their leaders who had led them so well.”^ 

The resolution according to the conference report was “ over- 
whelmingly lost 

What then were the final consequences of the strange election of 
1923? For Baldwin personally and for the office of Leader which 
he held there appear to have been no lasting adverse consequences 
at all. He had deliberately, and in a sense gratuitously, provoked 
an election which most of his colleagues considered unnecessary. 
He had chosen to fight on a complex and difficult issue without any 
serious attempt to explain the issue as he saw it to the electorate. 
He had led his party to resounding defeat and opened the gates to 
the formation of the first Socialist Government in this country. Yet, 
strangely enough, in the proce.ss Baldwin appears greatly to have 
increased his own stature as a national figure and, in addition, to 
have unified his party. He gave an interesting retrospective justifica- 
tion for his action in 1923 in a speech to the Qinstitutional Club in 
January, 1925: 

“(In the autumn of 1923). . . . our Party then was not wholly 
united. . . , What would have happened ... if we had attempted 
to run for our full term? , . . Having come into power as we did, and 
not being a wholly united Parly, we should have lacked that im- 
petus. that popular will behind us. ... 1 am not at all sure . . . that 
there was not beginning a dry rot in our Party that might have led 
to disaster two years hence. 

“ What was the result of our all fighting together (in the election 
of 1923)? The result was that, when we were beaten, we had 
exactly the shock that was wanted to pull us together, and that 
nothing else could have done, and the opportunity was taken to 
overhaul our Party and its mechanism from the top to the bot- 
tom, and to infuse and to instil into it a new life and new ideals . . . 
as so often happens to those who have the courage to do what 
they think right, the fates themselves took a hand in the game and 
they fought on our side from that moment.” ® 

In fact of course there is no real evidence to support Baldwin’s 
claim that the “ opportunity was taken to overhaul our Party from 
the top to the bottom ”. A few minor changes were made in the 
composition of the Executive Committee of the National Union * 

1 1928 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 18. [Italics mine.] 
® Cited in Steed, W., The Real Stanley Baldwin, pp. 65-6. 

• See 1924 Conservative Annual Conference Report. 
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but no fundamental re-organization was attempted. Above all, 
despite the loud grumbles of the Lancashire dissidents and others, 
there was no modiftcation whatever in the relationship between the 
Leader and his followers either inside or outside Parliament. 
Despite the rather foolish ellorts of his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment to extract a promise from Baldwin that in espousing Protec- 
tion he would speak only for himself, he did, on the extension of his 
Plymouth speech, exercise his light within the party amstitution to 
formulate policy. That he did so in such an abrupt fashion (and 
with such disastrous consequences) was bound to stimulate some of 
his followers to call for a more effective system of liaison between 
the Leader and his followers But in the end all such suggestions 
were cither ignored or sidc-liackcd Baldwin did make the pledge 
that was expected of him: he would not go to the country again on 
tlie same issue (Piotection) until theie was clear evidence that the 
electorate had changed its mind But he made no pledge that he 
would in future give gi eater weight to the views of his follovvci^ 
either inside or outside Pailiamcnt when it came to detei mining 
either the tiiiiiii‘> of the next election or the i“-ues on whsjii it would 
be fought And an iinpoitant piinf in avoiding such coinniit- 
ments Baldwin was siippoitcd and pi itected by the pimcipal elder 
statesmen and senior officials of the paity It is fair to assume, 
however, that Baldwin must ha\e learned fiom his experience (if 
he had not alieady learned fiom the history of the downfall of 
Balfour and Austen Chambeilain) that the Conservative Leader, 
whatevei his rights within the paity constitution, ignores at his 
peril the niCKids and opinions of his followers 

Vet there is a good deal of evidence that on many issues Baldwin 
was more sensitive to, and ronccined about, the mood of Parlia- 
ment as a whole anil of the country than of his own immediate 
followers in his party This is pci ha )s the measuic of whatever 
greatness there was about him as a slat 'snian: it 1% al'u the explana- 
tion of some of his siibscqueni difficultie'* as 1 cadcr of the Party. 
Certain of these diflicnltie> arose as a result of his attitude to the 
Labour Par tv In one of the most inicicstine passages in his bio 
graphy of Baldwin G M Young coinp.iies ll't* attitudes of Bald- 
win and Churchill to the I alx*ui Party 

“ Baldwin nevci troubkd hiinsUf to aludy the intellectual ground- 
work (of the cmiiwni 1 ahoui Party): neither did ( huichill But 
Baldwin was at all times sensitive to the moial thalleni»e iindei 
lyinc the Socialist creed' Churchill was not: and on the under* 
.staniling of I ahoyr Baldwin (oimded his whole policy, in oppo- 
sition or in office If the lislancc between the two paities widened 
so far that mutual compichcnsion was impotsible, then Pailia- 
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mentaiy debate was impossible, and the way was open to actions 
and reactions, measures and counter-measures outside the scope 
of the Constitution framed by the experimental wisdom of the 
ages. Meanwlule, let Labour have its chance and learn its 
lesson,”’ 

Baldwin’s mildly sympathetic attitude to the first Labour Govern- 
ment gieatly irked many of his more militant supporters. Indeed 
on the eve of the election of October, 1 924, a group of Conservatives 
were so sceptical of its outaime that they made plans to oust him 
from the leadership of the party,- Baldwii publicly acknowledged 
the uneasiness of his followers about his attitude to Labour: 

“ I know I have been criticized, and criticized widely, for being 
too gentle in my handling of ihe Labour Party, but I have done it 
delibciatciv, because I believe it has been a good Ihmg for this 
country (hat that paity, comprising as it does so many citi- 
zens of thi'i country, should learn by experience what a great 
responsibility administer ing an Inipirc such as ours really is,”'* 

Exasperation witli Baldwin’s attitude to Labour did not reach the 
stage of open rebcllivin. it was soon overshadowed by the results of 
the election of October. 1924. in which the Conservatives won what 
Baldwin desciibcd as “ the greatest raajoiity out party ever had ”, 
but it was s'lll an open question, as one observer suggested, \fhether 
Baldwin was the luckiest ol incompetent politicians or the subtlest 
of coinpctenl statc'-mcn Baldw'in himself took no credit for the 
paity’s succev> in the 1924 clco‘ion At a “ victory demonstration ” 
of the Ni*ti aiiil 1 'nion at the Albeit Hall on 4th December. 1924. he 
said, “ since the battle of Alma there has been no such rank and 
file viclorv a'’ we have just achieved . I am under no temptation 
to believe that the vicUiry was the lesult of leadership ” * 

But this vciy lack ot Icadcidiip which Baldwin seemed here to 
cite as a virtue was to get him into continued difficulties during the 
life of the Conservative Government, 1924-9. The annual confer- 
ence of the National Union which look place in October, 1925, a 
year after the party’s return to power, reflected mounting anxiety 

r Young, G, M , Stanley Baldwin, pp 77 8 

* Steed, Vf .The Real Stanley Baldwin, p. 5. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda, September, 1924, p 373, However much 
these sentiments may have iiked Baldwin’s supporters, certain of his more 
perspicacious opponents have paid tribute to the importance of his attitude 
during the particularly delicate period in British politics when Labour first 
emerged as a contender for power Prof Laski in a private letter to Bald- 
win in 1930 wrote* “The spirit you represent has made the peaceful evolu- 
tion ol English politics much more certain than it would otherwise have 
been.” Cited in Young, G. M , Stanley Baldwin, p 151 

* The Times, 5lh Deccml-cr, 1924, 
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within the party concerning the lethargy of Baldwin and his 
Government. Again and t^in during the conference debates dele- 
gates criticized what they considered to be the failure of the Govern- 
ment to grapple effectively with the problems facing the country.* 
The temper of the conference can be judged from the following 
incident. An emergency resolution on agriculture was presmted, 
whidi read: “ In the opinion of this conference the Government 
should without delay make a definite statement with regard to their 
agricultural policy, and carry the same into effect forthwith ...” 
A supporter of this resolution warned, “ heaven help the Govern- 
ment if they don’t do something”, and another speaker who 
backed the resolution said ; 

** Our loyalty to Mr. Baldwin and the Party is as strong as it 
was last year, but the fact still remains that throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain there is a strong feeling of impa- 
tience. I am going to ask the Government to produce their agri- 
cultural policy as quickly as they can, because it will be a stepping- 
stone towards re-establi.shing out selves in the confidence of the 
people fiom whom we got our votes. Our loyalty is the same as 
ever, but it has got to be ‘ On, Stanley, On.’ ” 

Significantly, this speech was greeted (accoiding to the conference 
report) by loud applause and the resolution was carried unani- 
mously.* 

When Baldwin made his appearance before the mass meeting 
which customarily follows the National Union inference he had 
apparently decided that he could not ignore the evidence of dissatis- 
faction with his leadership and he gave what one press account 
describes as ” a definite ansv *r ” to his ‘‘ traducers ”. Baldwin 
said tliat the purpose of his speech was “ to render some account of 
the stewardship of ray colleagues and myself since you returned us 
to power nearly twelve months ago ”. But he concluded, in a re- 
markable passage, with a direct reference to his critics: 

“’rhere are at the piesent moment a good many disgruntled 
people knocking about the country (laughter). I want to tell 
them that there is no originality in that. . . . 

“ I don’t mind criticism myself, although nearly all the criticism 
I get is just like that of the weary mi'd'cr (who) said to the nurse, 
* Just go upstairs and see what Tommy’s doing and tell him not 

t This 1925 conference provides one of the best illustrations of the 
rAle the Conservative annual conference ean play in goading its own leaders 
into action. The 1925 conference debates are considered in greater detail 
in Chapter IV (pp. 226-7 Ifelow), 

* 7925 Conservative Annua' Conference Report, folio 32. [Italics mine 
in quoted passage.] 
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to.’ (Laughter.) Criticism from our own Party I welcome when it 
is criticism directed to the improvement of the Party (hear, hear) 
and of our prospects. I don’t much care for criticism that comes 
from people with hot beads and cold feet (laughter). 

“ All the kind of criticism.s that go on in the cornets of clubs 
(laughter)- -there is not a single leader wc have had in my time of 
whom I have not heard the same things said that I know have been 
said about me. I remember when people got together and said with 
an air of mystery, ‘ Balfour is played out ’, ‘ Bonar is not the man 
he was ’. 

“ I have heard them all, and they always exist. When the Party 
wants to change its Leader 1 will step down, but not till then 
(loud and long continued applause). And remember this, that whether 
this country is going to get through the ditlicult years that lie 
immediately ahead of us depends more than anything else on the 
strength, the stability, and the loyalty of one to another and each 
to all.” (Applause ) 

In response to Baldwin's challenge the following resolution was 
moved: 

“That this meeting of lepiesentatives of the National Union of 
Constivativc and Unionist Associations, assembled from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, thanks the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
M P for his address. i\i>iesses its unabated conlidcncc in ium as 
Piime Ministci anil as leader of the Conservative and Unionist 
Patty, and assures him of (he most loyal support.” 

The mover of the resolution said: “ The enthusiasm created by a 
great vict(>ry fha.s) died away, the dreamers who imagined the 
millennium lutd come w'erc disappointed, candid friends were anxious 
to exercise their candour, and enemies, open or secret, had been 
practising their pernicious mischief ” He was “ quite sure that the 
.speech of Mr. Baldwin (will) go like a breath of fresh air into a 
stutfy.rooin.” The oflicial confcicnce repi^rt notes that “ the vote 
was carried with the greatest enthusiasm ” Appended to the icport 
(which is to be found in the Conservative Central Office) is a lyrical 
description of the scene by the political correspondent of a local 
newspaper (unidentified). He records that when Baldwin uttered 
his challenge (“ when the Party wants to change its Leader I will 
step down but not till then ”): 

“The vast audience gave their answ'er ... in a manner that 
was not less than thrillingly emphatic. The instant these words 
were uttered, in a voice impassioned and indignant, another voice 
aw’okc. a voice like a mighty roar of thunder, and it was not 
stilled for some moments. People clo.se la the writer were shout- 
ing, ‘Bravo! Bravo! ’ ‘.Stick to youi guns! ’ ‘That’s the way to 
defy them ! ’ — and so on but such exclamations were utterly lost 
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in the tremendous and prolonged torrent of enthusiasm. One has 
heard nothing like it in a long experience of political meetings. 
Then, for the second time— the first was when the Premier came 
on to the platform with Mr. Gerald W. n. Lodcr. the Chairman — 
the immense c-oncourse sang, not to say roared, * i'br He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow ’. Nobody present will forget the rolling, volleying 
sounds at the vocal emphasis, ‘ And so say all of us ’ ... . He could 
not have hoped for or expected a more signal expression of 
approval of his policy and loyalty to himself personally. ...” 

The press acosimt concludes by noting that Baldwin’s reply to the 
vote of confidence was brief: “ It has given me great pleasure, but 
1 am afraid it will disappoint many people in the country.” ■* 

It seems obvious fr«.)m the tone of the proceedings that Baldwin 
had been goaded into action by fairly clear evidence that his 
authority wHhin the party had begun to crumble away,- despite the 
fact that just a >ear earlier under liis leadersiiip the Conservatives 
had won what he had called ” the greatest majority that our parly 
ever had ”. This development is highly significant since it provides 
a further illustration of the fact that Uie exalted positiofi nominally 
assigned to the Ix^dcr of the Party in no way guarantees him 
immunity from the ci itical scrutiny of his followers. In his speech 
to the mass meeting which followed the party conference, Baldwin 
appeared to imply that a con'^piralorial clique inside the party was 
allempling to un.seat him; in fact tlic conference report would sug- 
gest that there was widespread and genuine dissatisfaction with his 
slothful approach to the problems of the country. In a single, some- 
what demagogic speech he managed to go a long way toward re- 
establishing his position, yet rumbling dissatisfaction with his 
leadership continued throughout the life of the Government, 

The report of the Central Council of the National Union to the 
next year’s annual conference (1926) made an earnest elTort to con- 
vince the conference of Mr. Baldwin’s sterling qualities as Leader 


* 1925 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 48- 57. 

2 Two years later, in a speech at the Conservative annual conference of 
1927, Viscount Tredegar (then President of the National Union) reviewing 
Baldwiifs career as Leader referred to “ the curious reaction which foIKwcd 
on [the] victory [of 19241. Only a biief lime a^ter the parly had scored the 
most magnificent victory that any party had ever enjoyed the cicdiilous 
carping critics were in full cry [although] there was nothing in the political 
situation to justify the faintest flicker of pessimism. The moment they 
got into oflicc the Prime Minister and»his colleagues began to carry out 
the programme with the same energy as they had prepared for victory. 
Fhe majority in the Hoase was untamperej, and their supfiortcrs through- 
out the country were still on all material issues unanimously united.” 1927 
Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 50. 
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Sub*headed ** The Prime Ministo' — Our Leader " a section of the 
report reads: 

** No man has done more than Mr. Baldwin to add to his repu- 
tation as a Statesman. He has shown immense courage. He has 
taken broad views. He has proved himself in critical times to be a 
man of character and purpose. He has earned, therefore, the affec- 
tion of the Party and the respect of the Nation. 

** Your Council are convinced that the conference will take the 
earliest opportunity, not only of recording its complete confidence 
in the Prime Minister, but of expressing in emphatic terms its 
disgust with the malicious and slanderous ittacks by the Socialists 
upon his character and honour.”* 

The conference was much less critical than that of the previous 
year but there was still a considerable undertow of impatience with 
Baldwin’s leadership. A resolution was moved urging the Govern- 
ment to pass a law providing “that whilst it shall be perfectly 
legitimate to call attention to the advantages of a Trade Union, it 
shall be unlawful for anyone to make membership of a Trade Union 
a condition of employment ”. In support of this resolution one dele- 
gate “ urged the conference not to be content witli pious resolutions, 
but to tell the Government: ‘ we demand as delegates that these laws 
shall be altered and that the industrial worker shall have hig. free- 
dom. Get on with it or get out.’ *’ The conference report notes 
that this speech was greeted by “ loud applause ” and that the reso- 
lution was carried by a small majority.^ 

A subsequent re.solution went further. Moved by a Vice- 
President of the National Union, it read: “That this wuference 
regrets the apparent inability of the Government to appreciate the 
necessity of amending the Laws governing Trade Unions.” In sup- 
porting his resolution the mover said: 

“ Resolutions like those concerning the unions that tiad already 
been carried had been passed year after year. . . . Last year tliree 
such resolutions were carried and this year eleven. Next year they 
would occupy the whole agenda, and he for one would not waste 
time on coming to listen to them any longer. . . . ITie conference 
should put a seal on the resolutions already passed by foicing the 
Government in the terms of his motion to act.” (Cheers.) 

The violent tone of the debate moved the Chairman of the Party 
Organization, Col. Jackson, to intervene. He said: 

“I have no fault to find with the forceful remarks on the 
motion, but I am .sorry it '^as necessary to move it. 1 am satis- 


* 1926 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 14. 

* Ibid., folio 20. [Italics mine.l 
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fied myself, and you may be, that the Government do fully appre- 
ciate not only the necessity, but the urgency of dealing with Trade 
Union legislation. 

“ I have done my best to convey to the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet the strong feeling there is not only in our party, but in 
the minds of every man and woman in the country who cates for 
its well-being. The Prime Minister and his colleagues share that 
feeling. (Cheers.). . . . Fearless action, based on justice, will gain 
support from every fair-minded man and woman, but it is a 
serious question which cannot be dealt with except by the most 
careful consideration of all its details. If you pass this resolution 
the Government may regret your inability to trust them to deal 
with a great national question with the care and wisdom it cer. 
tainly requires.”^ 

The mover of the motion accepted Col. Jackson’s argument and 
withdrew his resolution, saying he was prepared “ to trust the 
Government ”. In his address to the mass meeting which followed 
the conference. Baldwin in effect assured this delegate that his con- 
fidence was not misplaced. He took the occasion to promise that a 
Government Bill on the subject would sot>n be introduced in the 
flouse of C'ommons. 

This debate on trade union legislation at the 1926 conference 
provides an excellent illustration of the functioning of the party 
conference at its most effective. It provided an opportunity for the 
militants of the party to bring pressure to bear on the 1 eadcr and 
his colleagues in the House. For those who shared their views such 
pressure was obviously essential. G. M. Young records that after 
the General Strike Baldwin’s colleagues who wished to press on 
with new trade union legislation found him indifferent and 
languid, and he quotes Baldwin as saying to his colleaguas, “ leave 
it alone ... we are all so tired Tt is probable, as Young argues, 
that left to himself Baldwin would have been willing to let bygones 
be bygones. His own inclination was to trust the trade unions, to 
attempt to imbue them with his own contempt for the doctrinaires 
and to keep the gap between constitutional and revolutionary social- 
ism wedged open. The Trades Disputes Bill, Young argues, was 
** a deviation under pressure ”. Baldwin, he says, paradoxically, 
was “ the Leader of a Party, and ‘ Parties, like snakes, are moved 
by the tail Whatever Baldwin’s own inclinations, he gave in to 
the powerful pressure of his own supporters both inside and outside 
the House, and in G. M. Young’s words “ with the laying of the 
Trades Disputes Bill the Disracliatf make-believe rolled away like 
• 

1 1926 Conservative Annual Conference Reiwt, folio 21. 

* Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 120. 
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a morning mist and revealed the Conservative Party armed and 
accoutred to keep the Unions in their places and anest the growth 
of the Parliamentary 1 labour Party. The Conservatives were, in 
fact, determined to make a party triumph out of what, rightly 
viewed, was a national victory, and Baldwin put himself in their 
hands.”' 

I’he National Union was not slow to express its gratitude follow- 
ing the pa.ssage of the Trades Disputes Act of 1927. Us Executive 
Committee ,msscd the lollowing lesolution: 

"That the rxeemive C'omniillee of tic National Union cx- 
prtsses Its emphatic appioval of tlie hades Disputes and I rade 
Unions Bill, and pledges itself to atloid the Ciovernment its (ullest 
siippoit in Its attempt, hy means of this Bill, to pioteci the tom- 
miinitv acamst such acts of coeteion as the Uieneial Strike, and 
individual Frule Unionists from intimidation and victimi/ation. 

“ It wckomev with special satisfaction the pioivrsal to free non- 
Soci.ilist Trade Unionists (inm the cross injustice of the political 
lew *’ 

The conference of the Women's Unionist Oipani/ation followed 
suit on 26th May. 1^27 ’ l/iter 'ii the vear the annual conference 
of the National 1 'nion piided itself on its triumph Speaking to the 
confcienu* Sir Robeii Santlers. the Chairman of theConncil, said: 

“1 am suie ihtie are two measures on which this conference 
may he paiticiilarly anxious to conmatulate the Ciovernment, and. 
if I mav say so. to congratulate itself The two matters on w'hich 
the conference was most insistent were the expulsion of Arcos 
- tchetrsi -and the amendment of the Trade Union law feheers) 

“Those twins, begotten at (last ycai's conference) had seen the 
light at Westminster, and. in spite of most violent attempts at 
infanticide they are now strong, healthy childien, likely to live a 
useful and popular life ” * 

The conference might well congratulate itself. Tliey may not have 
been right in assuming that Baldwin was prepared to commit infan- 
ticide where their Trades Disputes Bill was concerned, but there is 
good reason to suspect that without their pres.sure he might have 
allowed their child to die of neglect. It is of considerable signifi- 
cance that one of the most important single pieces of legislation 
of the 1924-9 Government should have been so evidently the pro- 
duct of pressure from the party rank and file both inside and out- 
side the House. Tlie Leader of the Party may in theory have the 

• 

1 Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, pp. 124-5. 

2 CileJ in Gleanings and Memoranda, May, 1927, p 542. 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, July, 1927, p 4. 

* 1927 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 3. 
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sole right to formulate policy but in this case an indifferent Leader 
seems to have abdicated this right. 

The peritxl 1927-9 has been properly labelled “the years of de- 
cay ” as far as the Omsers ative Government was concerned. Ci. M 
Young records that Baldwin by (hen appeared to be “ little more 
than an amiable observer of events. a( home and abroad, which, 
even if he had the power, he had no will to diieci or contiol this 
despite the fact that his Government was “ sliding into a sluuiberous 
exhaustion such as had overtaken (the Gonservaiivc Government 
of) 25 years before 

Impatience with Baldwin's lassitude became general throughout 
the party and there was public discussion in the Con'-ervative picss 
and elsewhere of the expediency of a change in the leadership of 
the party One Con.sei viiive ncwspipei published the naines of 
no fewer than nine possible Prime Ministers, ail of whom it apjK'ared 
to assume would be pieterable to Baldwin. ^ In the House Baldwin 
was in frequent trouble with his own supporteis. A stiange sthenic 
for House of l-ords leforin intoxiiiced by the Lord Chancellor was 
badly tcceivcJ in the countiy and when the Labour. Opp(»sition 
tabled a motion of censure on the Government, no fewer than 7() 
“young ( vinsei vatives " signed an amendment to it which was (he 
equivalent of a Conservative motion of censure upon the Govern- 
ment Under this pressure Baldwin and his colleagues decided to 
drop the Loid Chancellor’s scheme The incident is de.scribed b\ 
one of Baldwin’s biographers as a “manifestation of chaotic 
incompetence 

Baldwin tried fitfully to clear the air and to restore con- 
fidence in himself and his Government. On one occasion he chose 
the strange device of an open letter to his own Chief Whip “ My 
dear Eyies Monsell,” it began, “ you have told me that tliere has 
been some confusion of thought amongst Unionist Members arising 
from condensed reports of certain recent speeches and various ten- 
dentious articles in the unfriendly Piess,”« and the letter continued 

V Young, G M., Stanley Baldwin, pp. 134-S. Young, incidentally, 
quotes Austen Chamberlain as saying that only once in fourteen years had 
he known Baldwin to influence a Cabinet decision. 

* Steed, W„ The Real Stanley Baldwin p. 103. Steed adds, oddly 
enough: “ Mr. Baldwin himself was understood to favour the choice of Mr. 
(now Lord) Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, as his successor — 
an idea eminently calculated to defeat its obiect. Whether Mr. Baldwin 
knew It or not, Mr. Bridgeman cnioved^tlie reputation of being one of the 
least perspicacious Ministers in a Government devoid of perspicacity.” 

» Ibid., p. 105. 

* Cited in the Report of the Central Council, 1928 Conservative Annual 
Conference Rejiort, folio 14. 
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with an attempt to re-state the Government’s position on certain 
major issues. But the grumbling continued and there were more 
critical resolutions at that year’s annual conference of the National 
Union.* At the conclusion of the conference Baldwin made a re- 
markably complacent speech: 

“ I believe our organization to-day is better than it has ever been 
at headquarters and in the country. . . . To-day I see a closer co- 
operation between the Central Office and the local organizations 
than I ever remember, and I see unlimited enthusiasm and ability. 

“I sprang from the rank and file and they have supported me 
through good times and through bad. They stood by me after the 
election of 1923, when many stout hearts wavered. They have 
stood by me since. They have followed my strategy without ask- 
ing too many questions. They have trusted me. (Cheers.) Once 
more in the coming fight / ask you to continue that trust in my 
Leadership. I am convinced that if you will give me that same 
confidence that I have in you, once more we shall rout our foes, 
combined or separate, as we routed them four years ago, and 
continue again for a further period of ordered progress in the 
traditions of that greatest of our leaders whom we are all so proud 
to follow — ^Lord Beaconsfield.” * 

This plea fur confidence seemed intended to take the place of a Con- 
servative programme: 

“Mr. Snowden (Baldwin said), always cautious, and sometimes 
wise, says that the Conservative Party has never committed the 
folly of issuing a list of a few dozen items of reform which it 
proposes to carry out. Nor will it ever do so as long as 1 am 
Leader.” ■* 

It was apparently considered necessary to provide some sort of 
public demonstration on the eve of the election of 1929 that Bald- 
win still had the support of his party. The report of llie Central 
Council for that year records. ” there was a representative atten- 
dance of members of the Council at a meeting of the Party Organi- 
zation held ... at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. London, on 1 8th 
April last when a resolution of confidence in the Leader of the Party 
was passed.” *■ 

* 1928 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 30 ff. 

> Ibid., (olio 52. [Italics imne.1 

* Cited in Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 136. Keith Felling (in 
What is Conservatism?) no doubt had Baldwin in mind when characterizing 
a tyiHcal sort of Conservative leader he wrote ; “ There are (in the party) 
men of good-will, who trust that breqd cast on the waters, * not of Gennezareth, 
but of Thames ’, will return after not too many days, and hold that charac- 
ter in itself constitutes a programme.” 

* Report of the Central Council, 1929 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report, fedio 7. 
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But this confidmce in Baldwin (such as it was) was shaken by the 
resounding ddeat of the party in June. 1929. Baldwin had led his 
party to defeat twice within six years and again there were those 
who argued that the party must rid itself of him as Leader. 
Baldwin appears to have been saved as much as anything else by 
the fact that he had no powerful rival or obvious successor.^ The 
party as a whole was slothful and dispirited in opposition. A 
prominent sympathizer described it at the time in these terms; 

“To all appearances the existing party is lax in its attendance, 
barely agreed on fundamentals, and pessimistic in outlook, the 
more cheerful hoping that Labour is in othce for two years, the 
more gloomy feeling that it may be there for ten. Accustomed 
in the past to a definite lead from above, it has of late often had 
to do without it, and so, while one section waited for the spark 
from heaven to fall, another brandished a fiery cross kindled else- 
where. Taken as a whole it is still much too deferential to wealth, 
too patient of old men, too closed to the young and too unwcl 
coming of brain. Its worst offenders are the many local associa- 
tions who ask little of their Member, except that he sbpuld pay. . . . 
Some of its leaders identify private with public virtue, others re- 
sent legitimate criticism and fail to distinguish a craving for 
leadership from a hunger for the loaves and fishes ...” * 

In an attempt to strengthen his position with the extra-parlia- 
mentary organization of the party, Baldwin addressed the (>ntral 
Council on 2nd July, 1929. In tlie course of his review of the poli- 
tical situation he said; 

“ We have been thi ough many hard fights together ; we have 
won, and we have lost, and we shall win again. But it is always 
natural in a moment of defeat that there should be, that there 
must be, a certain amount of heart-searching and of criticism. 
Nobody likes being beaten, and by the end of an election everyone 
is a little tired and a little strained, and nerves are a little on edge. 
Hence it is, human nature being what it is. that we think at the 
moment not of ourselves, but of the shortcomings of others. I 
have no objection to criticism of whatever kind. We expect it. . . . 

“ We shall examine with the utmost care the weak places that 

1 Writing about this time Wickham Steed observed “ the Conservative 
front-benchers are a scratch lot, with some ‘duds’ and some ‘talents* 
among them; but not one of them would the Party unanimously prefer to 
Mr. Baldwin as its leader, nor would an outsider like Lord Reaverbrook be 
generally acceptable either on his own merits or as Lord Rothermere’s 
nominee ”. Steed, W., The Real Stanley Baldwin, p. 16. 

» Feiling, K.. What is Conservatism! pp. 6-7. One delegate to the party 
conference of 1929 put*the matter more succinctly: the party “had been 
suffering (he said) from damp rot ”. 1929 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report, folio 25. 
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may have been revealed in tlie course of this recent struggle ; and 
that work and rc-organization and evolution will proceed with re- 
newed energy. But this is not a time to ask for the head of any- 
one on a charger ; and 1 for one am not going to cut off any head 
to put on it. 

“ With regard to myself I would only say one word, because 
only one word, I think, is necessary. 1 hold the position I hold 
entirely by your good will and your consent ; and the moment, 
the moment that is removed, the moment there is anyone else that 
you wisli to take my place, I will surrender that place at that 
moment and go right out of politics. That, ^ think, is the only fair 
thing that a leadci can say. . . . 

Tfiere was no overt move at the Council meeting to lake up 
Baldwin’s otfer; in (act a resolution was passed saying “ that this 
meeting of the Central Council places on record its entire confi- 
dence in the Rt, Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., and assures him, as 
Leader of the Conservative Party, of its loyalty and support in the 
futuic’\'- It was decided however to set up an Emergency Sub- 
committee which would .supervise the circulation of a questionnaire 
to the constituency organizations inquiring into the reasons for the 
defeat of the parly at the Cleneral Election This Sub-Comniittce 
presented an interim report to the 192^ conference of the National 
Union. Dus refKMl (which is examined on p 2h8 below) contains 
several passages which reflect concern about the relationship be- 
tween die Leader and the parly organization The relevant passages 
of the report read as follows: 

“ 1 1 ) On the relationship between llic Lxecutive Committee and 
the t 'oiincil of the National Union and the Leader of the Party, 
your vSub ( ornniiUce rCvOnmicnd that the present practice, under 
which the Rcsoiutions of C'onferences and Central C'ouncil Meet- 
ings are remitted to the l^xccutivc to be conveyed to the Leader 
of the Parly, be continued, and llial the Executive Committee 
slioiilil act as recommended in paragraph 3. 

“(2) With regard to the Executive Committee, your Sub- 
committee are of opinion that a general feeling exists among the 
members ol the National Union that a closer contact should be 
established with the Leader of the Party. Your Sub-Committee 
Iheretote suggest it is desirable that the Leader of the Party should 
attend the meetings of the Executive Committee and confer with 
the Committee when matters of special interest are under con- 
sideration. 

“ (3) Witli regard to Resolutions passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee which the Committee 'Consider ought to be conveyed to the 

Leader of the Parly, your Sub-Committee consider that such Reso- 

« 

^ The Times, 3rd July, 1929. 

* (Jleanhies ami Memoranda August, 1929, p. 90. 
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lutions. together with Resolutions remitted to the Executive from 
Conferences and Council Meetings, ought to be conveyed person- 
ally by members of the Executive to the Leader of the Party, and 
it is therefore reaimmcndcd that a Sub-Committet of the ILxecu- 
tive at once be set up for the purpose. It is fuither lecttmmended 
that this Sub-Committee normally consist of five membeis of the 
Executive and two cx-oilicio members, but that for any special 
occasion the Executive Committee may nominate one or more 
extra members. It is considered that this Sub C'ommittee should 
be appointed annually at the fust meeting of the newly dcctcd 
Executive Committee in each year. Your Sub-Committee further 
consider that this Sub-Committee would also prove a useful 
channel for communications between the Leader of the Paity and 
the Executive Committee.”* 


It is significant that the report concludes with the statement that 
“ the above report has received the approval of the l.cadcr of the 
Party.” 

When the report was presented to the 1929 conference of the 
National Union it was the basis of a lively and at times heated dis- 
cussion.® One delegate «poke of the many resolutions passed at 
National Union conferences about which they never heaid any 
more and he added piintedly that while members of the p:irly did 
not want to “ le.id their I eader ” he wa.s iiiiitc sure that their present 
I^der would always appreciate any wcll-crmsidered views pul for- 
ward by the rank and file. There should be some machinery such 
as that now suggested to put their resolutions before their Leader, 
and those who had put forward resolutions should hear the result. 
In reply the Chairman of th^ Sub-Committee said that they pro- 
posed to set up what, in effect, was a panel wliich would 
approach the Leader of the Party and which he in turn would 
approach if necessary; all resolutions would be conveyed direct to 
the Leader through this panel, and the panel would also remit 
his replies to the people concerned. Aiu'ther delegate deplored 
what he described as “the impresdon of soulless indifference” 
which pervaded the present relationship bctwixjn the Icadersliip and 
the rank and file. To help correct this situat:«'n another speaker 
urged that the party leaders should a' tend the conferences of 
the National Union and “ breathe its atmosphere”. In reply to 
this suggestion the Chairman of the Council promised “ to use his 
influence in this direction.” 

t Report of the Central Council, 1929 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report, folio 7. 

* 1929 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 3-5 and passim 
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The sharpest oiticisms came from Sir Qiarles Marston who 
moved to refer back certain sections of the report. He alleged that 
the party was “ very democratic until it reached the top,” that it was 
in fact “ an autocracy masquerading as a democracy”. He did not 
think that the Leader of the Party should be elected by the National 
Union but neither did he think that the Leader of the Party should 
“ appoint the Chairman of the Party Organization without proper 
consultation with the Executive.’*^ (This aspect of the Leader’s 
powers and the r61e of the Chairman of the Party Organization is 
considered p. 272 below.) In the course of the conference delibera- 
tions one delegate did, however, re-state with the apparent approval 
of the conference the traditional Conservative view of the rdle of 
the Leader. He said the one thing he prayed and hoped was that 
they would never modify their party organization on the lines 
adopted by the Socialists. There was only one way to run a party 
** when they had once elected a leader they must back him or sack 
him. (Cheers.) It would be impossible to work out a party pro- 
gramme in a huge conference like that. The main function of the 
conference was to give the leaders a broad indication of the direc- 
tions in which it was desirous the party should go."^ The si)eaker 
concluded by urging the conference that there was far better work 
for them to do than attacking one another. Let them, he urged, 
“ go bald-headed for the other side and stop sniping among them- 
selves.” 

It is sad to nc^te however that sniping did not eease and the Con- 
servatives continued to ” go bald-headed ” for each other for almost 
their entire pciiod in opposition until the fall of the second Labour 
Government. Addressing the concluding mass meeting of the 1929 
conference of the National Union Baldwin had again told the party 
that they could get i id of him whenever they chose. 

“ I et me remind you (he .said) of some words that were uttered, 
when he was in Opposition, shortly before he won a glorious 
victory, by one of llic greatest leaders we ever had — Benjamin 
Disraeli. Speaking in tllasgow in 1873 he said: ‘The reason that 
I have been able to lead a party for so long a period and under 
some circumstances of difficulty and discouragement is that the 
party which I lead is the most generous party which ever existed.’ 
(Cheeis.) ‘T cannot help,’ he added, ‘smiling sometimes when I 
hear tlic constant intimations that are given by those who know 
all the secrets of the political world of the extreme anxiety of the 
Conservative Party to get rid of my services. The fact is,’ said 
Mr, Disraeli, not me (laughter) ‘ the Conservative Party can get 

* 1929 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 4-5, 

• Ibid., folio 16. [Italics mine.] 
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rid of my services whenever they give me the intimation that they 
so desire.’ ” 

Certain of Baldwin’s Conservative critics seemed determined 
during 1930 to seize the opportunity which he (quoting Disraeli) had 
appeared to offer them. Lord Beaverbrook spearheaded the attack^ 
and chose as his issue Baldwin’s alleged failure to adopt a suffici* 
ently militant policy toward the Empire. At the party conference in 
November, 1929, Baldwin had said: “ I think we owe a word of 
gratitude to one — not always a suppotter of our parly — Lord 
Beaverbrook, for bringing before the country the idea ... of a 
united Empire.” Lord Beaverbrook apparently took this as 
evidence that Baldwin was prepared to throw the weight of the 
party behind his “ Empire Crusade ” and there was an intricate 
exchange between the two men in which an attempt was made (with 
some success) to reach a common understanding. But no such 
reconciliation was achieved when another and even more critical 
peer. Lord Rothermere, renewed what had been a long-standing 
campaign against Baldwin’s leadership. During the spring of 1930 
the Rothermere press returned again and again to the attack, 
alleging that Baldwin was altogether too hesitant and indifferent in 
his attitude toward imperial policy. The campaign succeeded in 
winning considerable support within the party and Baldwin appar- 
ently became convinced that in Older to consolidate his own position 
he would have to call a special party meeting and lay his case be- 
fore them. He called such a meeting for 24th June, in London, and 
invitations were sent to all Conservative M.P.s, peers and candi- 
dates 

The meeting aroused enormous interest * since it was clear that 
Baldwin’s position as leader was at stake. In preparation for the 
meeting he addressed a series of public meetings in various parts of 
the country elaborating his imperial policy. Then before the 
a.ssembly itself he said: 

“ We are told that there is a crisis in the party. . . . there will be 
a crisis if you cannot make up your minds what you are going to 
do. I have made up my mind, but you have got to make up yours. 

^ On Beaverbrook 's relations with Baldwii sec Driberg, T., Beaverbrook, 
London, 1956, Chapter VIII and passim. 

* Even Prof. Laski wrote a personal letter to Baldwin on the eve of the 
meeting to wish him success. “ There are many Socialists (wrote I^ski) who, like 
myself, . . . feel giateful for the quality of the human directness you bring to our 
political life . . . We resent, not less than your own friends, the effort to 
usurp a leadership the distinction of which has been, if I may say so, an 
honoured feature of our time.” Cited in Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, 
p. 151. 
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You have been told . . that we have no policy. . . . We liave a 

policy which I have been explaining up and down the country.’* 

He referred with some bitterness to the fact that “ even members 
of the Carlton Club have written for payment and worked and done 
all they can to destroy my position, and, with me, the party . . . " 
He bracketed Lord Rotherraere and Lord Beaverbrook with 
William Randolph Hearst, adding “ there is nothing more curious 
in modem evolution than the effect of an enormous fortune rapidly 
made and the control of newspapers of your own.” Lord Rother- 
mcre and Lord Beaverbrook, he alleged, “ dcsiie to dictate the policy 
(of the) party, ... to choose (the) leader, ... to impose Ministers 
on the Crown: the only parallel to that was the action of the TUC 
in 1926. . . . We are told that unless we make peace with these noble- 
men, candidates are to be run all over tlie country. The Lloyd 
Gei^rge candidates at the last election smelt; these will stink. The 
challenge has been issued. . . 1 accept the challenge as 1 accepted 
the challenge of the TUC. . . . when I fight 1 go on to the end, as I 
did in 1926.” Then in a masterstroke Baldwin produced a letter 
from I ord Rotheimere in which the latter said that he would not 
support Baldwin “ unless I have contplcte guarantees that such 
policy will be carried out if his part> achieves ofiice and unles-yl am 
acquainted with the names of at least eight, or ten, of his most 
prominent colleagues in the next Ministry ” Baldwin had no diffi- 
culty in showing that this proposition was both ludicrous and un- 
constitutional. ” Now (he said) those are the terms that your leader 
would have to accept, and when sent for by the King he would have 
to say: ‘Sire, these names are not necessarily my choice, but they 
have the sup|K»it of Lord Rolhermcre.’ A more preposterous and 
insolent demand was never made on the leader of any political 
party. I repudiate it with contempt and 1 will fight that attempt at 
domination to the end.”* 

The occasion was a tremendous personal triumph for Baldwin 
who seemed with a single speech to have re-estahlishetl his com 
mand of the party; but the issue was not yet settled. The Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere press renewed their campaitm and it p'-oved 
to have considerable attraction for certain elements within the 
party. As G. M. Young notes, “ a referendum taken on persimality 
would have given Baldwin 1(K) votes to Beaverbrook’s 10; taken on 
policy, taken in the party- the numbers would be nearer even.”* 
Baldwin found it necessary to continue an exchange of public 
correspondence on the issues of Umpire policy with Lord Beaver- 

’ The Times, 2Sth June, 1910. 

* Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 154. 
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brook. Tile tone of the correspondence is in many ways surprising. 
On 21st October. 1930, Baldwin wrote. “1 have read the offer 
which you made to me in your speech at South Paddington yester- 
day. . . . You will see from what I have said that I am asking the 
country to give me a completely free hand to discuss with the 
Dominions all the alternative methods, including taxes on foreign 
foodstuffs, by which our common object may be achieved, and 1 
ask you whether you are prepared in these circumstances to stand 
by your declaration (of support) which you made a few montlis 
ago.”^ In a speech the next day Lord Beaverbrook rejected Mr. 
Baldwin's proposals and made it clear that he proposed to continue 
his “ Crusade 

There were demands within the Conservative Paity for a special 
meeting to reconsider the question of party leadership Such a 
meeting was held on 30lh October, and w'as attended by Conserva- 
tive ]iecrs, M.P.s and candidates. Baldw'in opened with a statement 
of his conception <^f the fiscal pvilicy of the irarly, and ended by 
saying, “ W'ill all those who support that policy hold up their hands? 
, . Ami on the contrary? . . . Carried unanimously, no^ not unani- 
mously."^ ([ ord Bca\ Cl brook, according to C/Vw/i/ng? ami Memo- 
randa. was the .sole dissentient.)' A re.solution was then moved by 
the famous old Die-Hard, Col. J Gretton, M P., and .seamded by 
another M.P., declaring that a change in the leadership of the party 
was nccessarv in the national interest. After discus.sion it was re- 
jected by 462 votes to 116.* Thcrealter the following resolution was 
earned ncni ion.: That this meeting affirms its c*»nfidcnee in Mr 
Baldwin as leader of the C'onservative Party and pledges itself 
loyally to supput his p’licy and leadership w'ithin Parliament and 
in the constituencies.” 

Again there w'as a flood of congratulations and a sei ics of public 
declarations by prominent Conservatives affirming that the unity 
of the party had been re- established. "We have had our doubts, 
perplexities and divisions,” said L. S. Amery, M.P. (Colonial Secre- 
tary in the previous C onset vat ive Government t, “ but W'c have over- 
come those difficulties: we have surmounted our divisions We are 
to-day united in .support (T vine leader and umted on the policy 
which we will put forward.”* Baldw n, according to Sir Robert 

1 7 he lime’i, 22nd (October. lOSO 

* The I imei, ttst October, 

’ Gleanings and Menioianda. December, 19S0. pp 467 8. 

* The Tunes. ^Ist October, I *>10 On these events sec also Lord Wiiitcrton, 
Orders of the Dav, p. 218; Aniciy, 1. S., My Political Life, l»I, p. 22 IT., and 
Wrench, J F., Geof/iev Dawson .■ ul our limes, p. 286. 

* The Times, 6th November, 1910. 
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Horae, M.P., had “ re-created their confidence in him and re-estab- 
lished his authority. ... his wise guidance had brought the party 
to a point at which complete unity of aim became possible without 
creating those permanent splits which would have completely de- 
stroyed the influence and the usefulness of their great organiza- 
tion.”^ The Central Council meeting on 25th November heard an 
address by Baldwin and then passed a resolution which read in 
part: “ That this Council expresses its implicit and unabated con- 
fidence in Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Leader . . . and its grateful appre- 
ciation of the eminent services he has rendc='ed to the Party at all 
times.” 

But Baldwin's victory was in no sense decisive; it provided no 
more than a lull in his struggle to retain the leadership. A large 
section of the parly had been unhappv’ for some time about his 
attitude to the future of India. The Round Table Conference on 
India, which as.sembied on 12lh November. 1930, helped to bring 
into the open the deep cleavage within the party on tlie subject. 
There was also renewed dissatisfaction with Baldwin’s stand on 
imperial economic affairs. On 25th February, 1931, the party's 
Chief Agent wrote to Neville Chamberlain, then Chairman of the 
Party Organization, saying, “it would be in the interests of the 
Party that the Leader should reconsider his position.”* It fcems 
clear from G. M. Young’s analysis of Baldwin’s reaction to this 
letter, that the Chief Agent intended that Baldwin should reconsider 
the advisability of his resigning the leadership of the party; Young 
rept^rts that Baldwin’s first reactum (even to the expurgated edition 
of the letter which Chamberlain forwarded to him) was that he 
should retire immediately from politics. His second impulse was to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds and offer himself as a candidate in 
a pending by-election in the St. George’s Division of Westminster 
(llie prospective Conservative candidate had withdrawn on the 
grounds that he could not defend his leader).* In the event Baldwin 
took neither step, but managed to retrieve his position to some ex- 
tent by his performance in the Commons. 

As early as January Baldwin had boldly pledged his support to 

* The Times, 6th November, 1930. 

* Cited in Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 156. The memorandum to 
Chamberlain, a document of lir.st importance, has now been published in full in 
Iain Maclcod’s Neville Chamberlain, Chapter VIIT. As The Times has com- 
mented (4th December 1961), it shows how “delusory” the Conservative 
Party’s thciiry of its own leadership ipally is. 

* The prospective candidate’s place was taken by Alfred Duff Cooper, 
who stood successfully as the oflicial Conservati''e candidate against an 
anti-Baldwin Conservative. Duff Cooper later claimed, no doubt rightly, 
that Baldwin would have had to resign if this by-election had gone against 
him. See Duff Cooper, Old Men Forget, pp. 172 ff. 
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the Labour Government’s attempt to work out an agreed policy for 
India with representative Indian leaders;^ he had given this pledge 
despite the fact that Winston Churchill in protest had quit the Con* 
servalive Party’s Shadow Cabinet. On 6th March at a public meeting 
Baldwin renewed his pledge; but then, strangely, three days later 
the India Committee of the Conservative Party published a resolu- 
tion welcoming “ the decision of Mr. Baldwin that the Conservative 
Part> cannot be represented at any further Round Table Conference 
to be held in India ...” It looked, one observer put it, as if Bald- 
win “ had been driven by Churchill and the imperialists into eating 
his own words,” but on 12th March in the Commons Baldwin elari- 
iied the situation in one of the most important speeches of his 
career. 

The .speech was primarily addressed to his own supporters. He 
warned them that the Empire of 1931 was not the Empire of 1887 
and added. ...” it cannot be supposed that in this world of evolu- 
tion, India alone is static.” The Round Table Conference had 
broken up and his party would not send a delegation to a renewal 
of the conference in India although they would co-opdfate if fur- 
ther meetings could be held in London. He explained the back- 
ground of the (Conservative) India Committee resolution of 9th 
March. He had agreed with the party committee that delegates 
should not proceed to India but he had been reluctant to have the 
party give to the press an oiTicial statement to that effect. “ . . . When 
I was asked (he said) if 1 had any objection to an authentic state- 
ment going out that that decision had been come to I was in a 
little bit of a difficulty for this reason. I would much rather, quite 
frankly, that no statement had been made. These conversations had 
been private communications between a leader and a committee of 
his followers and they ought to be private. I noticed that there was 
some communication between that committee of ray jiarty and that 
section of the pre.ss which had announced its intention to smash us 
... I knew the results might be unfortunate, not to myself- -I do not 
care twopence about that --but I was afraid of the reaction in 
India.” He was fearful that the extremists here in Britain would 
help to create a revolutionary spirit in India and he staked his 
whole position as Leader of his Party on his right to tell them the 
truth as he saw it, adding: 

“I know the difficulties ... in my patty— difficulties of convic- 
tion and of old ties. I do not beyeve the bulk of our party either 
in the Hou.se or in the country, will lake any different view . . 

• 

^ For a full account of the shuggle over India see Templewood, Lord,iV(/ie 
Troubled Years, p. 45 ff., and Amcry, L. S., My Political Life, Vol. Ill, pp. 96 ff. 
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I shall carry out that policy with every desire to overcome the 
stupendous difficulties that face us. If there are those in our 
party . . . who would have to have forced out of their reluctant 
hands one concession after another, if they be a majority, in God's 
name let them choose a man to lead them. If they are in minority 
then let them at least refrain from throwing difficulties in the way 
of those who have undertaken an almost superhuman task, on 
the successful fulfilment of which depends the wellbeing, the pros- 
perity and the duration of the whole British Empire.” ' 

This speech was in many respects the climax of Baldwin's 
struggle to retain the mastery of his party. The struggle over the 
party’s Indian policy was far from settled (cf. pp. 202-5 below) and 
there were a number of siib^^equcnt minor challenges to Baldwin's 
authority, hut his speech on 12th March, 1931, unquestionably won 
him the enduring allegiance of a very large proportion of his fol- 
lowers in the House and in the country. G. M. Young quotes a 
remaikably interesting analysis of Baldwin's achievement written 
on 13lh March by an (anonymous) friend of Baldwin: 

“ (Baldwin) has been having as bad a time ns ever any man has 
been called on to beai, and yesterday lie put his fortune to the 
touch in a wav tliar makes everyone who loves him proud to see. 
His follovvcis have been jockeying about m the mosi contemptible 
and trcaclicrous way, making his position niore insecure and 
ealini; into his repulalion all the while because he didn't call them 
to heel or disass<'cialc himseK from them. It looked as if lie might 
fall fiom the leadership through an accumulation of petty undefined 
issues and not >40 oown, if he had to go down, w^ith flying colours 
on some clearly defined big principle. . . . 

“ His colleagues all advised him not to take a strong line and not 
to speak out, whether through treaclicry or cowardice, I don’t 
know ; but this advice W'oulcl have been fatal to him it he had 
taken it. However, he took his own line and kept his soul even 
if he loses his paiiy. I don’t think lie will lose the party now: the 
moment he spoke to Itiern from the heights, the bulk of them 
looked to me to be rallying to him. 

” Read his speech : though of course it can’t give you the im 
pression of what it was like in the tense human atmosphere of the 
House, charged willi personality and passion. A most manful 
speech, so touching in its courage and simplicity: and one felt 
so happy for him because, after that, whether he stands or falls, 
he is all right, and none of the insinuating littleness of his political 
councillors or the clamour 0^’ the press has touched him at all.” - 


1 House of Commons Debates, 12th March, 1931. 

2 Cited in Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p. 161 . 
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A few days later Baldwin proved the truth of the final phrase re- 
garding the clamour of the press ”, In a public meeting he de- 
livered a savage attack against the Beavcrbrook and Rothermere 
press. 

Despite the defeat of their attempt to unseat Baldwin at the 
October meeting, the hostile Picss Baions had been far from repen- 
tant. Speaking at Islington on 30th January, 1931, Lord Beaver- 
brook had said: “It is my purpose to break up the Conservative 
Party if the Conservative Party docs not adopt the policy (of Empire 
Free Trade).” ' Lord Rotliermere’s pajiers too had renewed their 
bitter personal attacks on Baldwin.^ The latter finally replied in 
one of the strongest statements ever made by a Conservative leader 
on the subject of the press. He gave instances of what he considered 
to K the distortions and hypocrisy practised by “ the insolent pluto- 
cracy ” repi evented by Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, and he 
added: 


“The papers conducted by Lord Rothernieie and Lord Beaver- 
brook are not nev/spapers in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
I'liey arc engines of propaganda, for ihc constan^ty changing 
policies, desires, personal wishes, personal likes and dislikes of 
two men 

“Wlial aie their methods? Their methods are direct falsehood, 
misrepresentation, half liiitlis, the altciation of the speaker's mean- 
ing by publishing a sentence apart from the context . . . suppression 
and ediloiial criticism of speeches which are not repoiled in the 
paper. These are methods haletl alike by the public and by the 
whole of the rest of the Pi ess. 

"What the propiielorship ol these fiapers is aiming at is power, 
and power without responsibil ly- the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout the ages ” 

^ T/ic TiWj, 31st January, 1931. 

2 As early as 18th November, 1927, the then Chairman of the Party 
Organization (J. C. C. Davidson) had issued an oHicial statement m reply 
to an “open letter” from Viscount Rothermere to the Conservative Party. 
Mr. Davidson wtoIc: “Anyone who has taken the trouble closely to watch 
Lord Rothermere’s publications will have noticed a systematic endeavour 
to irritate the Conservative rank and file against the Conservative Govern- 
ment by holding up the policy of Ministers for criticL.n and denunciation.” 
Gleanins^s ami Memoranda^ November, 192^ p. 417, And Baldwin in 
addressing the mass meeting following the party conference in the same year 
said, “ I am driven to ask him from this platform, openly, three questions. 
(Applause.) Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of the Unionist Party with 
me as the leader? (Shouts of ‘ No ’.) Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of the 
Unionist Party with someone else as leader 7 (Shouts of ‘No\) Is Lord 
Rothermere a supporter .of Mr. Lloyd George? (Shouts ol ‘Yes’.)” 1927 
Conservative Annua! Conference Report, folio 54. 

» The Times, 18th March, 1931. 
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Shortly thereafter, however, a truce was negotiated between Lord 
Beaverbrook and the leaders of the Conservative Party. On 29th 
March correspondence which had passed between Neville Chamber> 
lain (then Chairman of the Party Organization) and Lord Beaver- 
brook was made public. Chamberlain had invited Lord Beaver- 
brook to state the terms on which he would be prepared to support 
the party’s policy. Beaverbrook replied outlining his own views 
particularly with regard to agricultural policy and Chamberlain 
then wrote as follows: “ I have discussed (the terms of your letter) 
with Mr. Baldwin and he authorizes me to say you have correctly 
stated the present Conservative policy in regard to agriculture." 
Chamberlain then reviewed Baldwin’s intentions in this regard and 
ends his letter: “ Accordingly I am glad to think that we shall have 
the co-operation of yourself and your friends in our task, and 1 
welcome your support.”^ 

The economic and political crisis later in tlie year (1931) put an 
end for the time being to internal party feuds. In the negotiations 
which preceded the formation of the National Government Bald- 
win appears at first to have acted independently of his party col- 
leagues, but Young explains tliat " when Baldwin told his immediate 
friends, his Shadow Cabinet, tluit he had agreed in their name to 
join the (new) Administration not a voice was raised against him.’’* 
His action was formally endorsed at a meeting of Conservative 
peers. Members of Parliament and candidates on 28th August. The 
following resolution was moved by Lord Hailsham and seconded 
by Sir Henry Page-Croft, M.P.: “ that this meeting of Conservative 
Members of both Houses of Parliament and candidates support 
their leader in his decision to take part in the formation of a 
National Government to deal with the present national emer- 
gency.’’® 

Thereafter during his subsequent six years as Leader of the Party 
Baldwin’s position was never challenged as forthrightly as it had 
been during 1930-31. He was frequently under pressure from his 
colleagues particularly with regard to his India policy. (These diffi- 
culties are examined in greater detail in Chapter IV since they pro- 
vide an important illustration of the rdle of the party conference 
and of the Central Council in the functioning of the Conservative 
Party.) Here it is perhaps sufficient to note that the Die-Hards’ 
struggle over India provoked Baldwin on one occasion to say to the 
Conservative annual conference that it was “ interesting to remem- 


^ The Times, 30th March, 1931. 

* Young, G. M., Stanley Baldwin, p 167. 

* The Times, 29th August, 1931. 
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ber that (Joseph) Oiamberlain (had) found more sympathy, more 
willingness to go forward and less desire to stagnate among the 
Tory leaders than among some of the rank and file.” Baldwin 
added with, one suspects, a touch of irony, that he was thankful 
to say that there was no such tendency to sag into the old negative 
haUts. but he asked the conference to remember Joseph Chamber* 
Iain’s words: “ long after 1 have gone . . . remember that when the 
old tendency to sag comes, kick the party into some kind of life and 
don’t let ’em do it.”^ As if in reply, the President of the National 
Union turned to Baldwin when introducing him to the conference 
mass meeting in the following year and said: “the annual con- 
ference was not called for uttering sweet nothings into Mr. Baldwin’s 
ear but that we might tell him home truths.’’* But a year later, on 
the eve of the General Election of 1935. the Chairman of the con- 
ference could say; “l.ist year at the conference and at the mass 
meeting . . . the then President (of the National Union) in his 
speech had to tell Mr. Baldwin that there were a certain number of 
complaints and differences on the matter of policy between mem- 
bers of our party. Tliank God, 1 can assure the Prime Minister that 
every man, woman and child in the Conservative Party stands 
solidly behind him at the present moment. Wc have seen in that 
great conference which has just closed the unanimity of the Con- 
servative Party and we can assure you, sir, that however difficult 
your task, may be we are behind you to u man.’’* Subsequently there 
were occasional minor difficulties;'' but Baldwin weathered them 
without much difficulty until he retired in 1937. 

It can be argued that Baldwin’s fourteen-year term as Leader of 
the Conservative Party is the most interesting and significant field 
of study in the history of the Conservative leadership since Disraeli. 
He was not driven from the office, as were Austen and Neville 
Chamberlain, nor did he, despite great provocation, retire in 
despair as did Balfour. Neither on the other hand did he enjoy the 
assured ascendancy over his followers of a Salisbury; nor, of course, 
did he achieve the sort of stature in the public mind which enabled 
Churchill largely to ignore the periodic rumbling of discontent 
within his party.® For fourteen years, in power and out, Baldwin 

* 1933 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 4t. 

* 1934 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 45. 

* 1935 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 52. 

* See for example Kim, “ Revolt Agjiinst Baldwin ”, ScUurday Review, 
No. 162. 17th October, 1936. 

* Churchill, like Bonar Law, has been to some extent protected from 
the more forthright criticism of his followers by the foot that party activity 
(daring at least a part of the period of his leadership) was suspoided due 
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managed to retain the leadership of the party. As has been sug- 
gested above, his followers were often cantankerous, almost con- 
tinually impatient and, on at least one occasion, came fairly near 
(in Baldwin’s own phrase) to “ demanding (his) head on a charger 
Baldwin's experience underlines the argument advanced above that 
the Leader of the Conservative Parly can never under normal cir- 
cumstances play the aloof, almost Olympian rOle which the party 
constitution appears to assign to him. The phrase from The Times 
article quoted alH)ve (“ the whole Constitution of the Conservative 
Party tends to exaggerate the isolation of the leader from the rank 
and file. ... It is difhculi to imagine how a revolt against the Leader 
of the Conservative Party would be conducted ”) appears even 
more surprising the more one re-examines Baldwin’s exixirience as 
Leader 

Baldwin himself, after eleven years as Leader, attempted to put 
into words a descriptitm of the real relationship between the Ctm- 
servative Ixiader and his followers. Speaking to the Conservative 
annual ctmfercnce of 1^,14 he said: 

“ Disraeli laid oiii prtnciples diAvn at the C'rystal F’alace many 
years ago, an<l V'MI cannot go wiong if you slick to them. 'Dicy 
were: ‘the niainit nance of our insliiutions ami of our religion; 
the picsoivalion ot our Linpiie, and the inipiovemcnt in tlfb con- 
dition of our peoph-.’ 'that does not Icll you how you are to 
adapt your policy in changed circumstances and changed ages, 
lliat is the duty ol a leader, 'the responsibility- -and it is a great 
rcsponsihility tliat lests with a leader is to try and adapt the 
policy according to the deep laid foundations of the Paity ptin- 
ciples to meet whatever niay come in this world. 

“ Equally as it is the duly and the lesponsihilily of the Leader 
to do that, it is tlie light of the Parly, if they think fit, to challenge 
its interpretation. That is democratic. If in sullicicnt numbers 
they can challenge it so that it inevitably leads to the choice of a 
new leader, that is democratic, and that is the way we do things.” 

And he added (it had been a conference which had insisted on its 
rights to “ tell him home iruths ”): 

“ But I want to say that 1 am at present Ix:adct of this Party, 
and so long as I lead 1 am going to lead it.”^ 

Baldwin’s statement recalls the concluding sentence of A. L. 
Lowell’s chapter on “ Party Organization in Parliament ” (in his 

to war conditions; it could be argued of course that the formation of the 
National Government in 1931 helped to minimize factional disputes within 
Baldwin’s party in a somewhat similar way. 

V 1934 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 49. 
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The Government of England) He wrote: “ When appointed, the 
Leader leads and the party follows,” ’ But this statement requires 
amendment in light of the fate of Conservative Leaders since I owell 
wrote in 1908. It should perhaps read . . . “ when appointed, the 
Leader leads, and the party follows, except when ihc paity dec’ides 
not to follow; then the I eader ceases to be Leader.” 

* l owell, A. 1 .. The Gowtnment of FnelonJ Vol I, p 4S7. 
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THE “HANDMAID” OF THE PARTY— THE NATIONAL 
UNION OF CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST 
ASSOCIATIONS 

I 

THE EARLY YEARS OF THE NATIONAL UNION 

Perhaps the most significant comment on the origins of the 
National Union was made in 1873 by one of its founders. H. C. 
Raikes. M.P., tlien Chairman of the Council: “The Union has 
been organized.” he said. “ rather as ... a handmaid to the party, 
than to usurp the functions of party leadership.”* It would be unfair 
to make too much of the master-servant relationship implied in the 
word “ handmaid ” (although it does anticipate in an amusing way 
the remark attributed to Balfour to the effect that he would as soon 
take advice from his valet as from tlie annual conference of the 
National Union). But it is important to underscore the fact that 
from its earliest beginning the popular organization of the Con- 
servative Parly outside Parliament was conceived as a servant of 
the party in Parliament. As has been argued above, the position 
in the Labour Party (in its early period) was precisely the reverse; 
the band of Labour M.P.s in Parliament were considered to be the 
servants of a Labour Movement which already existed outside 
Parliament. The National Um'on, however, was the creation and 
(especially in its early years) the creature of the Conservative Party 
in Parliament. 

There were powerful reasons why the Conservative leaders of 
1867 should have decided to create a mass party organization out- 
side Parliament. Such an organization would help to minimize the 
dangers inherent in the Tory Party’s “ leap in the dark ” in 1867. 
Their Reform Act of that year had roughly doubled the electorate 
(in round numbers from one to two million): and, of particular 
importance, the new electors were mainly members of the working 
and lower middle classes in the urban areas. They could hardly be 
relied upon automatically to recognize their identity of interest with 

* 1873 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 10. 
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the Conservative Party; it is not surprising therefore that the earliest 
efforts of the National Union were devoted to wooing the newly 
enfranchised urban voters. After a rather casual beginning these 
efforts grew in intensity since there was soon stiff competition from 
the Liberal Party inspired by Joseph Chamberlain and the Birming- 
ham Caucus. Then, in the ’ei^ties. restrictions on campaign 
expenditures (which limited if they did not eliminate electoral 
bribery and corruption) made it increasingly necessary to rely on 
the assistance of voluntary party workers.^ And finally, of course, 
the spread of public education and the increased literacy of the 
masses made it imperative that the party in Parliament should have 
facilities for the preparation and distribution of party literature. 

The directness and urgency of the Conservative appeal to the 
working classes is the most striking feature of the early work of the 
National Union. The Conservative leaders of the day were vividly 
aware, as Lord Derby put it in an address to a meeting of Con- 
servative working men in 1875, that “ (the working man) is master 
of the situation. His class can, if it chooses, outvote all other 
classes put together.”* The inspiration for the campaign to woo the 
working classes came, of course, from Disraeli himself. In a mag- 
nificent phrase written on the second anniversary of Disraeli’s death. 
The Times recalled that: ” In the inarticulate mass of the English 
populace which they held at arm’s length (Disraeli) discerned the 
Conservative working man as the seulptor perceives the angel 
prisoned in a block of marble.”* There are innumerable illustra- 
tions in the speeches and writings of Disraeli of “ the sculptor ” at 
work. Again and again he emphasized that there must be a grand 
alliance of all the classes in defence of the institutions of the 
country. In his famous speech to the National Union at the Crystal 
Palace in 1872, Disraeli said: ”... The Tory Party, unless it is a 
national party, is nothing. It is not .i confederacy of nobles, it is 
not a democratic multitude; it is a pai ty formed from all the numer- 
ous classes in the realm — classes alike and equal before the law, 
but whose different conditions and different aims give vigour and 
variety to our national life.”* And with respect to one of the 

* See p. 164 below. 

* Speech by the Earl of Derby at I'H-’biirgh, 17th December, 1875, 
publications of the National Union, No. 27, p. 6. 

* The Times, 18th April, 1883. 

* 1872 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 16. Diaraeli’ls 
argument in favour of an alliance between the dasses was, of course, pushed 
to its ultimate conclusion after his death d> Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
claimed: “ The Conservative Party will never gain power until it gams the 
confidence of the working c1.i‘^. The latter will not be led by any dass 
interest Our interests are perfectly safe in their hands if we will trust 
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institutions to which Disraeli drew increasing attention, the working 
classes had a particular responsibility: “1 look (he said) to the 
cultivation of public opinion, and especially in the working classes 
for the maintenance of the British Empire.”^ On one famous occa- 
sion Disraeli publicly deplored the grouping of working-class Con- 
servatives into separate organizations within the party. Speaking to 
a deputation of Conservative working men he said, “ I have never 
been myself at all favourable to a system which would induce Con- 
servatives who are working men to form societies confined merely 
to their class. In the Church and in the polling booth all are equal 
— and all that concerns Conservative working men and interests 
them concerns and interests the great body of Conservatives of 
whom they form a portion. Therefore, it is to the Conservative 
Association I see before me, of whom a very considerable majority 
consists of working men. it is to that Association that 1 address 
myself.”* But these separate working-men’s organizations per- 
sisted within the party; they reflected, as it were, one of the institu- 
tions in society -the class system — which the Con.scrvative Party 
of the day seems to have dedicated itself to preserve. 

Some of Disraeli’s less subtle colleagues used harsher terms than 
his in their analy.sis of the relations between the classes. Thus I ,ord 
Derby (described in a National Union pamphlet of the peribd as 
” (this) giant among the sympathizers with the pttor "y in a speech 
to Conservative working men in 1875 explained that they had most 
to lose if revolution were to threa>ten the established order of society. 
“Whatever troubles the waters of society, whatever frightens the 
timid and the rich- -and money is always timid— the artisan and 
the labourer are the first sullerers. Tlic shopkeepers or tlie manu- 
facturers lose their profit, but he loses his daily bread.” In any 

them . . . You must invite them to a share and a real share in the party 
government.” 1883 Conservative Annual Conference Report (manuscript 
minutes) folio 13. 

* Presentation of Addresses from the Conservative Associations to the 
Earl of Dcaconsfield, K.G., and the Marquess of Saiishury, K (}., at the 
Foreign Office, 6th August, 1878. Publications of the National Union, No. 
36 (1878), p. 21. [Italics mine.] 

* Speech of the Rt. lion. B. Disraeli, M.P., to the Conservative Associa- 
tion of Glasgow, on Saturday 22nd November, 1873. National Union 
Publication, No. 24, November, 1873, p. 4. Later (1878) Disraeli contra- 
dicted himself saying, “I favoured (Conservative Working-Men’s Associa- 
tions) from tlie beginning ...” Cited in Ostrogorski, M., Democracy ami 
the Organization of Political Parties, Vol. I, p. 259. 

* The Tory Reform Act, National Union pamphlet. No. 4, 1868 p. 19. 
“ Only think," the pamphlet adds, “ what sacrifices of personal case and 
comfort, lx>rd Derby, with the besetting assaults of his inexorable ‘ enemy ’, 
the Gout, has made to his Sovereign and his country I ” 
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case, he added that he could see no reason why the working man 
should be other than satisfied with his lot. Lord Derby was particu- 
larly scornful in his condemnation of tliose who tried to stir up re- 
sentment among the working classes against the existing distribu- 
tion of projierty. For these trouble makers, the Master of Knowsley 
had a devastating reply: “ No one (said lord Derby) who reads the 
advertisements in the papers can venture to amtend that there is 
not land eiuiugh for sale to meet all possible wants.”* 

Lnid Derby’s themes are echoed in other early publications of 
the National Union. "... Continued agitations destroy the confi- 
dence of the classes above us . ” and tliis (one pamphlet explains) 
may lead to a withdrawal ol aipital. A firm reminder follows: 
” capitalists can seek other spheres . . If they did so, the result 
(explains another National Union pamphlet) would be almost too 
horrible tc contemplate: “ Only put a period to the accumulation 
of property in the hands of men and families of birth and high 
hontmr and intelligence, and nothing will remain of that social 
power which has made Lngland’s greatness . . . Other Conserva- 
tive spoke->men insisted with Lord Derby that the worlcing class had 
no grounds for self-pity. In an address to the Brighton Conservative 
Association a Mr. Douglas Straight conceded that it was unfortu- 
nate that ” there must be distinctions of class ”. But he reminded 

’ The Consen’otivc Working Man. (.Spcecli by the Earl of Dciby at 
Rdinburgh, Uth December, 1875); National Union Publication, No. 27, 
pp. S-7. It ,s worth noting that in the period in which Dciby spoke, “ a landed 
aristocracy of about Z.ZStt pcisons owned together nearly half tlic enclosed 
land of Lngliind and Wales, or neaily IS million aties out of 33 million, 
and 40(1 peers and peeresses ov icd nearly 6 miltion." Broderick, Fniilnh 
Land and La'uilord<!. (1881), p. 16(): Cf. Clapham. L< anomic fihlory of 
Modern lirita.n, Vol. II. p. 2.S3, and .Smellie, One Hundred Years of English 
Ooi erinnenf. p. 40. 

- I he Political Euture of the Workit.g Classes, or Vi ho an the Real 
Triemls of the People .’ Publications of the National Union. No. 7, 1873, 
p. 3. 

1 he Torv Refi»rm Art, National Union Pamphlet, No. 4, 1868, p. 16. 
Lord Salisbury was later, of course, to provide classic warnings against 
the introduction of class issues into British politics In the peroration of 
his address to an audience of 6,000 meeting under the auspices of the Work- 
ing-Men’s Conser\ali\e Association in Li\crpool in 1882, he W'arned: 
“ if you wish to uphold the glory and strength of your country, in which 
we arc all so deeply interested- -if you wish to promote tlic interest of all 
classes, high or low alike— you will discourage the kind of . . . politics which 
sets against each other the classes who, after all, arc members of a common 
country, and who have a far higher interest in the common growth and 
prosperity of all than they can have in any petty and sectional victory of 
one class over another.” Speech of the Marques of Salisbury^ at Liverpool^ 
13 AptiU Publications of the National Union, No. 67, p. 12. 
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his audience that the wealthy have their worries too, and added ; “ in 
his station the burden of one man is pretty nearly as heavy as 
another.” For himself Mr. Straight was ” sick and tired of hearing 
of these proposals of exceptional legislation in the interests of the 
worldngman...”^ 

Straight’s observation may well have been a fairly typical reaction 
of a middle- or upper-class Conservative to the stream of literature 
pouring out from the offices of the National Union. Conservative 
Legislation for the Working Classes (Publication No. 6); The 
Political Future of the Working Classes or Who are the Reid 
Friends of the People? (Publication No. 7); Practical Suggestions to 
the Ijoyal Working Men of Great Britain; or. Points of Policy and 
Duty at the Present Crisis (Publicatior. No. 5). These were typical 
early titles. It seems clear that the founders of the National Union 
were operating on the principle put into words by one of the speakers 
fa Capt. Field, R.N.) at the ninth annual conference of the 
National Union: “It was essentially the duty of gentlemen to go 
amongst the working men, and not to fold their arms, sit idle at 
home, and leave the working men to fight alone.”* That the 
working men were prepared to fight against the Radicals who 
threatened the existing order of society, the Conservative leaders 
appeared (publicly at least) to have not the slightest doubt. * 

Their confidence must have been considerably strengthened by 
the remarkable meeting in 1 867 flhe year, it should be remembered, 
of the publication of the first vtdume of Marx’s Capital) at which 
the National Union was formed. The manuscript minutes of this 
meeting (to be found in the offices of the National Union) make 
fascinating reading.’ ‘‘Among the gentlemen and delegates 
present” at the Freemasons Tavern, London, on 12th November, 
1867, were representatives from 55 cities and towns fand the 
University of London Graduates). John Gorst, M.P. (who three 


’ Conservative Policy, an address delivered by Mr. Douglas Straight 
on 2nd May, 1877, to the Uiighton Conscr\ative Association. (Published by 
the National Union.) 

* 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 46-7. The Cap- 
tain illustrated his principle by explaining that the Conservatives at Ports- 
mouth had organized a scheme whereby “working men subscribed one 
penny each per week, and once a year sat down, to the number of over 4(X), 
to a grand dinner." 

• Minutes of the Proceedings , at the Fira Conference of the National 
Unioif of Conservative and Constitutional Associations held at the Free- 
masons Tavern, London, 12th November, 1867. This meeting is discussed in 
some detail here because none of the previous studies of the Conservative 
Part has quoted more than a brief passage from these Minutes. 
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years later was to be appointed by Disraeli to organiase the Con- 
servative Central OflBce — see p. 262 below) took the chair, explaining 
that he had had to do so because neither of the two n )ble lords who 
had been invited to serve as chairman had found it possible to 
attend. The explanation offered by one of the noble lords casts an 
interesting light on the degree of importance he must have attached 
to the meeting: Lx)rd Holmsdale . . . has been obliged at the last 
moment to send an excuse because it is perfectly impossible for 
him to disappoint some friends with whom he has another engage- 
ment’*^ 

In his opening remarks the chairman left no doubt about the pur- 
pose of the meeting: “ We are all, T believe, united in our loyalty 
and devotion to the Conservative cause; we all of us believe that 
we Conservatives arc the natural leaders of the people.” He ex- 
plained further that the gathering was “ not a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of Conservative principles in which we are all agreed, it is 
only a meeting to consider by what /Hirticular organiration we may 
make these Conservative principles effective among the masses.*'^ 

The honoraiy secretary was then invited to speak; he read an im- 
portant statement elaborating Gorst’s opening remarks: 

“The working classes of England some time hack commenced 
forming themselves into associations to support the present 
Government upon the question of refoim, and to maintain the 
fundamental principles of our ancient constitution. It was felt 
that their position would be strengthened and their influence aug- 
mented by the formation of a Central Union. Conferences were 
convened in the early part of this year to consider the question, 
which were numciously attended by icpresentatives from the 
northern districts, and it was therefore decided to establish a 
union for this purpose.* At the present occasion it is proposed to 
finally settle the name, rules and constitution of (his society, and 
to appoint the first ofheers. 

* 1867 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 3 [Italics mine.] 

* Ibid,, folios 3-4. [Italics mine ] 

< This placid account of the origins of the National Union was rather 
oddly contradicted some years later by one of its f'lundcrs. J. Ross of the 
London and Westminster Association spe^'king to the eighth annual con- 
ference of the National Union in 1874 said ** I remember the first meeting 
for the purpose of organizing this Union ...I remember how we used to meet 
week after week, and month after month, and it seemed on more than one 
occasion as if we should have to give the matter up in despair. . . . Violent 
hands were placed on working men who «had the temerity to come forward 
and give utterance to their Conservative opinions.” But Ross >vas able, 
incidentally, to report by *1874 ♦hat “ cveryj’borough throughout the metro- 
polis has its Association”. IS74 Conservative Annual Conference Report, 
p 17. 
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“This association will afford a centre of communication and 
action between local associations supporting constitutional views. 
There is of course no intention to interfere in any way with local 
action : the object of the union is to strengthen the hands of local 
associations where existing in their respective distrias, and to en- 
courage the establishment of associations in districts where they are 
wanting, and further, to organize associations by the holding of meet- 
ings for tlie general expicssion and diffusion of constitutional 
principles, and the dissemination of sound information upon topics of 
gencial political interest, and to ensure the combined action of 
all constitutional associations.”* 

It will be noted that this slatement contains no hint that the new 
National Union might in any way influence, much less control, the 
actions of the Conservative Party in Parliament. Its sole purpose 
would be to propagate the Con.servalivc message and to recruit and 
orgaiii/e Conservative supp>.)rtcrs as cffecti\cly as possible. Since 
there is no reference in the minutes to any discussion or criticism 
of the hoiiorarx secretary’s statement it must be assumed that 't 
met with the full approval of tho^e present. 

The meeting then proc^eeded U' chivo‘,c a name for the proposed 
organi/ation. Vaiioiis phra-es were suggested, most of them natu- 
rally enough embodying the word “ Conscivative ”. This moved a 
Mr. Eadic from Newcastle the was. he explained, the .son of a work- 
ing man and ‘‘ had mixed among working men for years ”) to pro- 
test that in R.-idical aieas “ I icy would be unable to get men into 
their unions by using the word ‘Conservative’. He was not a Con- 
servative, he never pretended to be one, and he never should be.”® 
(At lliis iioiul. according to the minutes. Mr. badic's remarks were 
drowned in “ hisses and confusion " and the chairman threatened to 
quit if the incident wcie repeated ) Af'cr further discussion it was 
unanimously agreed that Rule 1 of the constitution of the new 
organization shenild read: “The name of (he Society .shall be the 
National l*nion of Con.scrvalive and Conslitutievnal" As.s(Kiations 
and its object tv> constitute a centre for such bodies.” It was also 
decided (Rule 3) that “ eveiv such Association subscribing one 
guinea or more per annum to the funds may, by vote of the Com- 
mittee, be admitted a member of the Union.” Further, under Rule 
4, “ any Branch or AfliliatcJ Association, consisting of not less than 
one hundred members, may, either in common with its Chief or 
Parent Association or alone, be admitted, on a separate subscrip- 
tion, as an individual member of (he Union.” 

A lively discussion developed in connection with the finances of the 

1 1867 Conservative Annual Conlerence Report, folios 5-6. 

* Ibid., folio, 16. 
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new organization. A proposed rule (number 18) read: “ The state- 
ment of accounts as audited shall be printed and be open for the in- 
spection of all representatives and Honorary Members at the ollice'* 
of the Union ft'r two days at least before the Annual Meeting of the 
Conference, and a copy i f the same shall be sent to each subscribing 
Association.” One delegate, a Dr. Roylc (anticipating a view which 
was later to be widely accepted within the party) observed that ” in 
a Union like theirs it might not be proper and prudent to circulate 
the whole items of expenditure.” Another delegate observed that 
since it was proposed to make everyone who subscribed a guinea 
to the fund.s of the National Union an Honorary Member it would 
be possible foi anyone wishing to have a copy of their financial 
statement to obtain one merely by paying such a sum into the funds 
of the orgi’iiizalion. But despite these protests Rule 18 was adopted. 

The election of oflicers provoked a remarkable discussion. H. C. 
Raikes (one of the moving spirits in the organization of the 
National Union) explained that “ it was desirable to confine their 
vice-presidents to persons of really very considerable p('sition.” 
and a prop'sed list of names for this office included 13 Peers, 6 
Members of Parliament, 2 Kmglits and 6 c thers. It was explained 
that ” letters had been sent out to all the Conservative peeis asking 
them to become vice-presidents, but owing to the late pcricxi at 
which those letters were sent answers had not been recci\ed from 
more than (the thirteen) who were named.” All the names pro- 
posed for vice-presidents were adopted by the meeting and, in 
addition, the Earl <if Dartmouth was named President. A fiiitlier 
list jf “noblemen and gentl'mcn” was then nominated for elec- 
tion to the Council of the N..iionc'I Unkin. Tlie list contained the 
names of certain working men who were present and .several of 
them appear to have been overcome h' the honour which was being 
offered to them. One of them, a Mr. « enter, said that the National 
Union would not “wish to have socond-rnte .laincs on the com- 
mittee fj/e]. His own name was there and he w'as very scry to hear 
it read out. He hau objected to it very strongh . 1 he committee was 
not the place fiir a working man, but .should be co'upised of the 
best men they could pos.sibly obtain.” Eadie (who had earlier 
oppised the use of the word “ Cons -t '•live ” as the name of the 
organization and had de.scribed himscif as the son of a working 
man) said that in his view the Council should be “ of a mixed 
character comprising both the upper and the working classes But 
Mr. .Smith of Rotherhithe remaineef unconvinced. He said, “ Their 
leaders should make the Council heard. What could working men 
do there? Tlicy required . len of influence and men of money. . . . 
He was a working man and would stick up for the w'orking man. 
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but Still he had no business at that board. His business was at bis 
own locality.” There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
mood of deference in which the Conservative working men of 1867 
assembled to launch their National Union. The meeting showed 
not the slightest inclination to discuss any of the political issues of 
the day and, except for the truculent Mr. Eadie of Newcastle, none 
of the delegates showed any disposition to challenge the ideas of 
their betters. 

After so dull and uninspiring a beginning it is not surprising to 
discover from the manuscript minutes of the second conference of 
the National Union in 1868 that the organization appeared almost 
to have foundered and collapsed. The previous year at the in- 
augural meeting a delegate had argued that the second conference 
should be held in Birmingham: '* What could help them to build 
up the great cause of Conservatism better than to go into the very 
stronghold of the great enemy? Nothing would tell so strongly 
against John Bright as taking the conference to Birmingham.”’ 
Another delegate pointed out that Birmingham had the most power- 
ful Conservative Working-Men’.s As-socialion in the country with a 
membenship of nearly men. The proposal to lake the second 
conference to Birmingham was adopted; but the results seem to 
have been almost di.sastrovis. The manuscript minutes of the^con- 
ference held there on 29th December. 1868, record a total atten- 
dance of 7 (the Earl of Dartmouth, the President, in the chair; H. C. 
Raikes. Vice-Chairman of the Council, two repre.sentatives from the 
“ Coventry Working-Men’s Associations ”, one from the “ Birming- 
ham Working-Men’s Liberal and Conservative Association ”, 
another from the ” West Lxmdon Conservative Association ” and 
the honorary secretary, L. Scdgwickl, The meeting, which appears 
to have lasted only an hour or two. was much briefer and even 
duller dian the inaugural Cvmference of the year before. 

At the annual conference In the following year (on 11th June, 
1869, at Liverpool) one delegate proposed ‘‘ that a deputation from 
the conference .should wait upon some of the influential leaders in 
London and impress upon (hem the importance of developing and 
strengthening the National Union.”® In closing the disaission on 
this subject H. C. Raikes stated that “ the National Union possessed 
the confidence of the leaders of the party, but (he added) it wanted 
the assistance of their names in obtaining some funds for (its) pur- 
poses.” This third conference had been attended by a total of 36 
delegates and it was reported that some 50 associations had joined 
since the last conference. The only significant decision of the con- 

* 1867 Conservative A nnual Conference Report, folio 82. 

* 1869 Conseivathe Annual Conference Report, folios 6-7. 
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ference was to create a new classificatitm of htmorary officers. 
Henceforth the National Union was to have a “ patron ” and not 
more than 10 “vice-patrons”. Raikes. now Chairman of the 
Council, explained: “ It was felt when the Conservative Party were 
in office that it was undesirable that the names of noblemen and 
gentlemen in high Cabinet positions who had consented to join the 
Union should appear among the officers, as they might be connected 
by the Radical press with some pamphlet or publication, or some 
act of the Union which they might not endorse. The office of Vice- 
President carried with it the authority of being one of the governing 
body. The Council thought this (problem) might be met by creating 
the office of vice-patron, carrying with it no responsibility, and they 
might at the same time be able to pay a compliment and do honour 
to themselves. The list (Raikes assured the conference) would be 
confined to persons of the highest eminence ”. In this spirit the 
Ear] of Derby was duly nominated and elected patron of the 
National Union, and ten persons, presumably “of the highest 
eminence ”, became vice-patrons. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the proceedings of each of 
the annual conferences of the National Union in the early years after 
its formation. Until 1876 the conference made no attempt to pass 
policy resolutions which might have brought to the attention of the 
leaders the views of the rank-and-filc members of the constituency 
associations; indeed such policy resolutions as were passed in the 
decade after 1876 did little more than express confidence in the 
leaders of the party. It was not until 1885 that the conference began 
to debate and to pass resolutions dealing with current political 
issues.* In the early years, ffie annual conferences were no more 
than a few hours in duration and tlie proceedings were so unspec- 
tacular as to be almost perfunctory Occasionally conference re- 
ports reflect what must have been a fairly widespread sense of 
exasperation with the apparent indifference of many party leaders 
to the work of the National Union. Thus at the eighth annual con- 
ference in 1874, J. Ross (of the London and Westminster Assoda- 

^ There is evidence however that local associations were given mild 
encouragement to pass resolutions on political issues as early as 1882. Thus 
in that year the National Union republished in pamphlet foim a paper read 
at the conference of Conservative Associations of the Northern Counties at 
Durham on 10th October, 1882, by W. H. Rowe, entitled: “The Platform as 
a Conservative Agency ”, in which the speaker warned that political demon- 
strations muit not be an end in themselves (lest they become what Oorst 
had called “ political dram-drinking ”). “ Ihe occasion (s.aid Rowe) should 
always be utilized to enfol new members, distribute Coaservative literature, 
and, if desirable, pass resolutions on the current political questions of the 
day.” The Platform as a Conservative Agency, 1882, pp. 5-6. [Italics mine.] 
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tion) said: “ I hope the members of the Government will not think 
of giving the cold shoulder to these Associations.... Our anxiety now 
is to enable the Conservative Government to maintain their place; 
and that will be done by their ascertaining what are the feelings 
of working men — honest, hardworking, loyal Conservative working 
men, who detest everything in the shape of tyranny and more especi- 
ally that Radical tyranny which they have at last found insupport- 
able.”' But there is little evidence of any great eagerness on the 
part of the Conservative leaders in Parliament to ” ascertain the 
feelings of working men ” through tlie delibei'itions of the National 
Union. In the same year (1874) a statement of the principles and 
obiccts of the National Union read: “The National Union was 
established for the purpose of effecting a systematic organization of 
Conservative feeling and influence throughout the country, by help- 
ing in the foimaiion and work of the Constitutional Associations 
which have so rapidly increased in numbers It is notorious that 
the Constitutional cause has sulTeicd much from the want of orga- 
nization amonff'.t its supporters Again it will be noted that it is 
not suggested that the Union has any resp^msibility to inteipret and 
convey Conseivativc opinum to the leaders of the paity Rather, in 
the same pamphlet fp 10) the emphasis is on loyalty and disci- 
pline ”... Besides trusted leaders and a united Pailiamcntary 
party, it is necessary to have that steady popular support upon which 
the success of any political combination must depend.” Again and 
again prominent speakers at annual meetings of tlie National Union 
emphasized the iinjxirtance of discipline and hard work. Tlius the 
Earl t)f Shrewsbury s;x:aking at the sixth annual conference in 
1872 said' ‘‘The duty of a soldier is obedience, and discipline is 
the great characteristic of the army and the navv. and I mav also say 
that in a like manner it is characteristic of the Conservative I Jnion ” ‘ 
Tin's was to be disciplined effort for a very clearly defined purpose; 
in the course of an inspirational talk at the dinner concluding the 
annual conference in the following year a Mr, Wheclhouse. M.P., 
said: ‘‘ Work, not only at your dinner on this occasion, but at your 
register: work every single soul of you Don’t suppose you have 
finished your work when you go home to-night: pull up someone 
to the register, and when the day of election comes, every man of 
you take some half-dozen to the poll.”^ 

But the classic statements on the need for party discipline were 

1 1874 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p 18. 

2 The Principles and Objects of the National Union, (1874). p. 5. 

* 1872 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p t4. 

* 1873 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp 35-6. 
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made a few years later, m 1878. by Salisbury and Disraeli address- 
ing a deputation (representing the Conservative Associations) who 
came to congratulate them on their triumph at the Congress of 
Berlin . . . “ it is only in this country (said Salisbury) where you 
will hnd that affairs are maintained on the support of a thoroughly 
organized majority, depending upon distinctive principles; and. 
therefore, it is that the course of our State goes so firm and so easy, 
and that we are not driven aside in one direction or another by tlie 
revolutions of opinion which less favoured nations are liable to.” 
A Government, he concluded, must have an organization behind it 
with “ complete discipline”.^ 

Disraeli on the same occasion was even more emphatic on the 
subject: ” ... In the conduct of public affairs (he said) tliere is 
nothing more precious tlian discipline, and it is a great mistake to 
suppose that discipline is incompatible with the deepest convictions 
and even with the most passionate sentiments. Whether we look 
into military affairs in ancient or modern times, we see many illus- 
trations of that principle.” Tlien. after reviewing the course of 
military history in supjxirt of his argument, Disraeli added, “ nature 
is herself organization ; and if there were not a great directing 
force which controls and guides and manages everything, you would 
have nothing but volcanoes, earthquakes, and deluges. In public 
life without organization similar effects would be produced. ... It is 
for you now (he said, speaking to the Conservative delegates before 
him) the a.ssembled officers of the great constitutional army that 
you have formed in England to feel convinced of these views. . . . 
Act upon those view-s of organization. ... It is only by encouraging 
lliat spirit of discipline that vqu will be able to maintain yourself in 
tliat power which you have now obtained and which is tlic most 
perfect answer to thiise who once sneered at (Constitutional A.ssocla- 
tions . . . ”“ 

Perhaps to facilitate the maintenance of discipline within the 
National Union its headquarters had been placed in 1872 under 
the same roof with the Central OflSce ’ (which was then under the 


^ Presentation of Addresses from the Conservative Associations to the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., and the Mu"('<ess of Salisbury. K.G.. at the 
Foreign Office, 6th August, 1878, Report of Proceedings, Publications of 
the National Union, No. 36. 1878, p. 24. 

2 ibid., pp. 18-22. Disraeli added: “It is no light thing to belong to a 
nation where liberty and order co exist in the greatest degree. That must 
benefit all classes and most particularly it must benefit the working men.” 
Therefore, Disraeli coneludcd, “ of all men, working men must be most 
Conservative.” 

* For the origins of the Central Ofiice see Chapter V. 
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administration of the Whips’ OflSce). The annual report of the 
Central Council for 1872 notes: “Since the last conference, an 
arrangement has been made by which the work of the Union has 
been more closely incorporated with that of the party generally, and 
its oflEices have been removed to the headquarters of the party in 
Parliament Street.” The report provides a hint that the results of 
this arrangement may be mutually beneficial both to the National 
Union and the leaders of the party since, the report adds, the new 
arrangement has “ brought the Union into more direct contact with 
the leaders of the party, . . . thereby enhancing the value of its 
operations . . . In moving the adoption of the report I.X)rd John 
Hamilton stated that the intention was “ not to restrict or fetter 
local action, but to endeavour to stimulate and assist country 
Associations, and to promote the circulation of opinion between 
them and the leaders of the party. Nobody could be in a healthy 
state who had not a free and rapid circulation; . . . rapidity of 
communication between the local Associations and tlie leaders of 
the party would be most effectually secured by the step which had 
been taken.”* This, incidentally, is one of the earliest references in 
conference reports to the conception of a two-way system of com- 
munication between the leaders of the party in Parliament and their 
followers in the constituency associations. * 

In the following year this theme was developed by H. C Raikes, 
the Chairman of the Council, when he argued that had it not been 
for the National Union and the local associations. “ the leaders of 
the party would not have had the same, or any adequate means of 
knowing what were the sentiments of their followers ...” In a 
highly perceptive analysis of the new function of the mass party, 
Raikes explained that “we had now outlived the time of great 
family influences and also tliat period which succeeded the first 
Reform Bill, which might be called the period of middle-class influ- 
ence in boroughs. We were living in a day in which the people 
were to be applied to in a much more direct, clear, and positive 
manner than was the case under the older forms of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, any party who wished to retain thdr hold upon the 
country must ascertain how far their proceedings were in harmony 
with the wishes of the people." This speech, the conference report 
notes, was greeted by cries of “ hear, hear ”. The enthusiasm of 
the response may conceivably have led Raikes to conclude that he 
was encouraging the National Union to aspire to a r51e for which it 
was never intended, and he proceeded to put it in its place with his 
famous statement of its functions referred to at the opening of this 

* 1872 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 7. 

» Ibid., p. 9. 
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chapter. The conference report continues: “ Having observed what 
were the functions of the National Union. (Mr. Raikes) said some* 
times complaints were made that it did not do all that it ought to 
do; but he pointed out that it was often suggested that it should do 
things which did not belong to its peculiar line of duty. The Union 
had been organized rather as what he might call a handmaid to the 
party, than to usurp the functions of party leadership.”^ 

The conference reports for the early years contain much informa- 
tion about the expansion of the National Union and tlie nature of 
its work. Thus the report for 1875 reviews the steady increase in the 
number of associations afllliated to the National Union: 

1871 — 289 

1872 — 348 

1873 — 407 

1874 — 447 

1875 — 472 fplus 228 branch or subordinate as.sociati'in.s*). 
Another National Union publication (in 1874) gives some indica- 
tion of the extent of the publishing activities of the National Union. 
Since the formation of the Union seven years earlier some 500.000 
pamphlets and 300,000 circulars were distributed; four-fifths of the 
former were made available without charge (the others presumably 
were sold). As was noted earlier, a large proportion of these 
pamphlets took the form of direct apitcals to the working class for 
support, others contained more general statements of the Con- 
servative view of current controversies.* 

The 1875 conference report explains that the work of the National 
Union in that year ‘‘ has been confined chiefly to affording assis- 
tance in the formation of m a.%.sociations. and in giving informa- 
tion wherever it has been applied for. and on a great variety of 
subjects At about this time the National Union had “ appt^inted 
a gentleman as their travelling agent”, because, it is explained, 

* 1873 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 9-tO. 

* The report notes further that “a very considerable number of (the) 
Associations (atfUiatcd to the National Union) are composed almost entirely 
of the artisan class.” 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 43. 

* See list of publications on back page of National Union pamphlet 
No. 35 (1878), entitled The Treaty of Berlin and the Convention of Constan- 
tinople. The ninth annual conference re|OU notes, incidentally, that no 
new pamphlets were published that year ” in the absence of any exciting 
political question of importance.” 1875 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report, p. 8. 

* 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 7. The report 
adds (p. 8) that ” the Council desire to say that they will at all times be 
glad to receive suggestions from any quarter, which may have for their 
object the improvement of the organization of the party; and would especi- 
ally impress upon all its members the importance of losing no opportunity 
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it has always been one of the chief objects of the Union to collect 
the most comi^ete information respecting the various constituencies 
in the aiuntry. information which is at all times most valuable, and 
without which it would be impossible to arrive at any reliable 
estimate of the progress of Qmservative feeling.” A travelling 
agent had been appointed ” in order to do this more efficiently, and 
at the same time to bring the Union into closer and more intimate 
relations with the local associations ...” During his first year’s 
work the agent had visited 25 ciiics and towns “ In many instances 
he has been able to give material help and advice, while, on the 
other hand, the Union has received much valuable information 
from the local agents and as.sociatii)n.s. . . ” ’ It is .sad to note, 

however, that two years later the loctil associations apfieared to 
have bcv'onic siuncwhat inditlercnt to the work ot the travelling 
agent At the 1875 conference the Chaitman of the Council ob- 
.served: ” I hcre was a gentleman connected with the llnion who is 
always p epateJ to visit any assiK'iation lor the purpose of orga- 
nization , but that of late few applications had been made for his 
services ” Another member of the Council added : “ if local associa- 
tivms show that they wani lecturers the Council would supply the 
need, but there has lately been a slackening in the number of re- 
quests to llie Union for lecturers.’”'* 

A further comment on this lethargy was provided by another 
.spetiker in the 1875 confeience debate who said “even his limited 
c\|ierience jxnnted to the fact that, although we have Conservative 
associations in neatly every constituency, between contests there is 
a certain amount of ap'ithy which told against organization. There 
are some that are merely as'>^)ciatic>ns in name, and never do any- 
thing in the way of maintaining organization.” The .speaker went 

of increasing the ctTiciencv of their local Associations, so as to render the 
positi.)n of tlic gre.U Toiy paity sccuie and l.isting.” 

1 lfi73 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 8. 

® Jli75 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 18. The same 
member of tlic rouncil (p. 18) urged local a.s.sociations to pay particular 
attention to obtaining the suppoit of the local press. Me said; “Tlie most 
powerful of .ill influences is the Piess. and no Association should be con- 
tent unless It has in close connection with it, some local organ of public 
opinion. The first question a man who has had any experience in political 
fighting asks on cntciing a town is, ‘ What is your newspaper? ’ If it is 
favourable to your politics you have an organ for the publication of all 
yonr speeches and addresses 1 .et Associations look to that; it is a matter in 
which the Union cannot interfere., I think that if our Iricnds in different 
parts of the country will take care of local newspapers, they will have no 
difficulty (in obtaining adequate publicity) when 'they ask the Union to 
send lecturers down to speak.” [Italics mine] We are left to speculate as 
to what may be involved in “ taking care of ” local newspapers. 
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on to recommend that associations wherever possible should be con- 
verted into working-men’s clubs to provide “ a place where working 
men, after their day’s toil is ended, might meet for the purpose of 
reading, affording infotmation to each other and thus giving life 
to the cause.”^ At tlie previous conference another speaker (R. 
Heath, M P ) had explained: 

“the object of conveiting Associations into Clubs is to enable 
members to obtain recreation as well as knowledge. . . All work 
and no play (added the speaker) makes Jack a dull boy Merely 
meeting together to read newspapeis has no attraction for many 
of the people whom we would wish to bung undci the influence of 
Constitutionalism In connection with <my own) Association (of 
Stoke iipon-7 rent) we have reading rooms; but although I have 
had the honour to be selected by the borough of Stoke upon fient 
to lepiescnt them in the present Pailiament. 1 have never made a 
really electioneering speech to them My advice to them is to leacl 
the newspapers (oi themselves and not to be led away by nie oi 
any stump orator We have billiard tables and cveiy kind of 
amusement together with refieshments The gicat difficulty 
generally in connection with clubs is to prevent their being abused, 
but we have experienced no einbaiiassment of that soit As a 
proof that there has not been any extravagance, I may mention 
that last year the average paid pei membci was 11s. 6d for use 
of rooms and refreshments and that gambling has been strictly 
prohibited. The existence of the C'lub has bi ought to us a great 
accjuiMtion of strength, and has had a most beneficial effect ...” * 

Again and again conference speakers emphasised the value of 
the establishment of working-men’s clubs At the 1 875 conference 
one representative told tff b’ local association’s success “ in return- 
ing a Conseivative member for the first time in a Radical strong- 
hold (Tower Hamlets) ”. He explained that ” finding a great deal 
of difficulty during the contest in discovering who w'ere friends, the 
Conservatives immedisitely set to work and opened a Conservative 
Club. It has now been in operation for two years, and has worked 
very beneficially.” He added that “ he was scirry to see that there 
was a large amount of money standing idle in the hands of the 
Council.’' He thought that “ if Conservative Clubs were to be insti- 
tuted, it was a great pity to keep so i.uK-h money idle.” He under- 
stood that “ theie was not only a balance of £600 in hand, but £800 
invested.” He hoped the “ National Union would consider whether 

1 1875 Conservative Annual Confereiice Report, p 13. 

* 1874 i onservative Annual Conference Report, pp 16 17. The 
speaker, who was president of the Constitutional Club of Stoke-iipon- 
Trent, also explained that the oorough included ** six or seven small towns, 
each of which has its Constitutional Club.” 
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some of it could not be distributed in order to encourage the move- 
ment for the establishment of Conservative Qubs throughout the 
country.”^ 

As far as one can tell from the Central Council reports and the 
annual conference minutes the National Union did not show 
particular enthusiasm in adopting this suggestion. It offered advice 
and assistance when requested by local associations to do so. but 
no very extensive organizational campaign was undertaken. The 
manuscript minutes of the 1883 annual conference contain 
a copy of the National Union budget for >he year ending 1882. 
It is incorporated here since it provides an indication of the modest 
extent of the Union’s activities ^ during this period: 

National Union Budget for the year ending 1882 


Receipts £ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To balance from 1881 172 

16 

9 

Printing, advertising 




Subscriptions and 



and stationery . . . 

444 10 


Donations 926 

10 

6 

Conf e rcnce expenses 







(Bristol) 

17 

8 

0 




Lecturers' fees . ... 

125 

0 

0 




Postage 

113 

5 

5 




Telegrams, messages, 







parcels 

27 

1 

11 




Housekeeper, furni- 







ture 

42 

1 

8 




Rent ollicc expenses 

218 

15 

0 




Literary fees 

7 

7 

0 




T ravelling expenses 

18 

2 

8 




vSuTidries 

4 

5 

2 




Balance in band 

81 

10 

3 

am 

7 

3 

£1099 

7 

3 


The same report notes, incidentally, that during the year under 
review (1882) 8.5 new Conservative associations and 25 clubs were 
formed. The chairman added: “the only danger to be guarded 
against is tliat the political aims of these institutions may in some 
cases come to be regarded as secondary to the social objects, a 

1 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 13-14. 

* This budget indudes of course only the money spent at the centre and 
gives no indication of the expenditure of the local associations nor of the 
huge sums of money spent by the party for electoral purposes. For a valuable 
account of electioneering costs in the nineteenth century, see Gwyn, W. B., 
Democracy and the Cost of Politics in Britain, Chapters I-IV. 
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course whidi the Council would strongly deprecate, although by 
no means implying that it had been followed to any great extent."* 

Another function of the National Union is reflected in a speech 
by the chairman of the 1883 conference: he reported that on the 
recommendation of the previous year’s conference the National 
Union had conducted an inquiry into the effidou^ of the various 
associations afliliated to the Union. A number of confidential re- 
ports had been received and the chairman promised that "the 
Council will make a careful examination of these reports, and with- 
out travelling beyond the proper province of the National Union, 
and unduly interfering with the domestic concerns of the associations, 
will endeavour to point out to any special cases, the necessity for 
greater activity wherever it is needed.’’* Other conference reports 
refer from time to time to the function of the National Union as 
an arbiter in disputes within or between local associations. Thus 
the ninth annual conference report includes a speech by the delegate 
from Ipswich who drew attention to " the present condition of the 
Conservative Working-Men’s Association at Ipswich, :^hich, owing 
to divisions in the party, had lately decreased in influence. He urged 
that an inquiry should be made into the circumstances by the 
National Union with a view to the satisfactory settlement of the 
matters in dispute.’’* 

There are numerous tributes in the Conservative literature of the 
’seventies and ’eighties to the electoral impact of the recently orga- 
nized Conservative associations. Thus at the 1874 conference Lx>rd 
Hampton, President of the National Union in that year, praised 
“the working of this great machine’’.* and the Council’s icport 
to the same conference states that " the Council wish to direct 
especial attention to a remarkable fact connected with the signal 
victory gained by tlie Conservative cause at the General Election 
(of 1874), which appears to them to prove, in an unanswerable 
manner, the great value, even for electoral purposes, possessed by 
political associations. It has been found, on examining the election 
returns, that, among the 74 English and Welsli constituencies which 
were wholly or partially wrested from the Radical Party, in no 
less than 65 cases were a.ssociations of this nature in active opera- 
tion, and their entire energies were en»nl'>yed in favour of the Con- 

1 1883 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 6. In the year 
under review the report notes that 520 lectures were given by gentlemen 
representing the National Union, nine n^w pamphlets were printed and 13 
reprinted, and in all 356,000 pieces of literature were sent out. 

»/Wd.folio8. 

■ 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 14. 

* 1874 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 10 
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servative candidates,” There are also numerous tributes by indivi- 
dual M.P.s to the effectiveness of their local associations. Thus 
J. Ashbury, M.P. for Brighton, speaking at the annual conference 
which met in that town in the year following the general election 
of 1874, said; ” 1 have the honour of being in tliis present position 
as a consequence of the perfect system of organization which has 
been adopted in this town ...” and he added ” the fact of the 
Conservative Party being now in power is almost solely attributable 
to the energy and amtinuous exertions of the body of gentlemen 
(the National Union conference) whom we h.'ve before us.” 

” The energy and continuous exertions ” of the members of the 
National Union were even more highly prized after the passage of 
the Corrupt amt lUetfal Practices Prevent ion Act, 1883.^ It has not 
generally been noted that this Act provided a very important stimu- 
lant to the development of the mass party in this country. Evidence 
of this is provided bv the manuscript notes of a talk given privately 
in 1883 (shortly after the passage of the Act) to party supporters on 
“ The Condition of the (\)nservativc Party in the Midlands ” by a 
Mr. Ci. C. 1. Bartley.” The speaker discussed the impact of the 
Corrupt Practices Act on the finances of the party in his area. He 
pointed out that the total cost of contesting 55 scats in his tyea in 
the election 1880 was “ about £1()(),(HX) ”. Under the new Act of 
1883, the maximum permitted expenditure would be approximately 
£37.(K)0 (exclusive ol the Returning Officer’s expenses and the 
candidate’s personal outlay). 'Narrowing his illustration to the 
” five Midland counties ” he reports that the campaign of 1880 for 
24 seats (tv.o were um\mlestetl) Jiad cost the party £57,812; they 
would be permitted under the new Act to spend only £19,980. In 
the two-member constituency of 1 eicestershirc North (population 
109,250. with 6.849 electors) the Conservative campaign had cost 
£6,306;^ thev would be permitted under the new Act to spend only 
£1,425. 

‘ There is now a considerable literature on electoral corruption and its elimi- 
nation including O'l carj. C, The rUniinMion of Corrupt Practices in British 
Elections ]8fiS-I0H ; liwyn, \V. B., Democracy amt the Cost of Politics in 
Britain: Jennings, Sir Ivor, Party Politics. Vol. I, Chapter IV; Hanhatn, H. J., 
Elections and Party Manatfcnufut, Chapter XI H. 

• “The Condition of the Conservative Party in the Midlands”, manu- 
script notes of a talk by Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, 1883. (Offices of the National 
Union, London.) 

• In return for the expenditure of £6,306, Bartley reports that the Con- 
servatives at Leicestershire North, won 3,369 votes (against 2,674 for their 
Liberal opponents). The party apivars therefore to have spent an average 
of over £l 17jr. pei vote. The comparison with 'party expenditure in the 
1951 election is striking. The average Conservative candidate on that 
occasion spent £773 and won 22,232 votes. Thus the expenditure per vote 
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Bartley explained that these drastic limitations on campaign 
expenditures would seriously curtail the electoral activities of the 
party: he therefore made a strong plea for a great increase in volun- 
tary work by paity supporters “ . . the day has quite gone by 
(he said) when any success can be hoped for without tlie gieat mass 
of electors being organized and encouraged themselves to take an 
active part in the work of the paity He warned that electors will 
not canvass nor undertake other voluntaiy electoral woik “unless 
they have been taught to understand that they are part and parcel, 
and a most important part and paiccl. of the oigani/ation of the 
party” He closed with a plea for paity membeio to undertake 
“intensive woik as well as large demonstrations”, A brief dis- 
cussion which followed Bartley’s addicss scived to underline the 
importance of his plea. A Mr Rowlands from Biiniingham re- 
ported on the difficulty his party had experienced in obtaining 
voluntary assistance during elections; “ in borough etc tions 
(he said) we have had to depend to a very large extent on paid 
canvassers.” But in future under the new Ad they M^ould be able 
to afford only one clcik and one messenger for evciy 500 electois 
He emphasized that in his view volunteer workers were in any 
case more reliable than paid men Baitlcy’s address and the biief 
discussion that followed is striking evidence that the limitations on 
campaign expenditures introduced in ISST piovided i>iic of the most 
powerful stimulants to the development of the nia>s paity in this 
country ^ 

Even Loid Salisbury, hardly the most enthusiastic supjxrrter of 
popular demociacy. came to recognize the vital lole o*" the Natiimal 
Union and its con^tItuent >''on ervative associations and clubs;* 
but he saw also in the emcreence of the mass party a potential 
threat to the free institutions of the countiv In the year immedi- 
ately preceding Lord Randolph Chun lull’s bold attempt to “demo- 
cratize” the Conservative Patty and to transfer effecti\c coiitiol of 
its affairs to the National I Inion I ord Salisbury gave his party a 
dire warning: 

for Conservative candidates in 1951 was less than Is 6d (See Butler, D E, 
The British General FJection of 19'il, pp 'to and 251 ) It is also of interest 
to read the chapter entitled “A Midland Uoiough Constituency” fin the 
1951 campaign) in the same book in light of the comments bv Bartley and 
Rowlands on the problems of campaigning in the Midlands in the 1880s 

’ In September 1883, the Conservative Central Office printed and circu- 
lated throughout the party an abstract of the Act. Sec Publications of the 
National Union. No 79 

* See The Con\ervaiive D'monsUatiom at Plymouth Speeches by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, on 4th and 5th June, 1884, Publications of the National 
Union, No. 104. 
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“ The people are taking a more direct interest in political busi- 
ness and assuming a more direct control over their representatives 
.... (The two Houses of Parliament) are still, and they must 
necessarily remain, of the highest importance: but their impor- 
tance has diminished ... by the fact that the people throughout 
the country, meeting in meetings like this (he was addressing an 
audience of six thousand people assembled under the auspices of 
the Working-Men’s Conservative Association in Liverpool) can 
give an impulse to the public policy of the nation which is, in 
some degree, independent of the action of its representatives at 
Westminster.” He said he did not deploie this development but 
he warned of its potential dangers. The House of Commons (“ a 
body for whom 1 have so sincere a reverence ”) might become “ a 
House enslaved by the caucus .... The competition of parties is 
so keen, the machinciy of elections is so perfect, the power of 
applying pressure to individual members is so complete, that every 
year you will see our representatives, assumed to be independent, 
more and more exposed to the danger of being forced to fit their 
convictions into a single mould . . . ”* 

Salisbury had mainly in mind, no doubt, the influence of the Liberal 
caucus then approaching the zenith of its power. But there could 
be no doubt that there were similar currents within the Conservative 
Party. * 

Some years earlier, influential members of the National Union had 
begun to propose that it should be re-organized to make it more 
representative in character. Suth a suggestion was made in 1876 
by John Gorst (who had for a time combined the oflices of both 
Principal Agent at the Central Office and Honorary Secretary of the 
National Union, although in 1876 he held only the latter post). 
Raikes took the lead in defeating Gorst’s proposal and despte re- 
current criticism of the structure of the National Union no basic 
changes were introduced until after the great Conservative defeat 
of 1880.* This event, coupled with the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1881, threw the party into a state of great confusion which culmi- 
nated in the strange struggle between Lord Randolph (Thurcliill and 
I^rd Salisbury over the relationship between the National Union 
and the Conservative Party in Parliament. It is not necessary here 
to recount the details of that struggle although some attention must 
be given to its causes and its net effect on the position of the 
National Union within the Conservative Party organization. 

* .V/WrT/i of the Marqiievt of SaH\hury. t.^th April, 1882 Publicjtions of 
the National Union, No. 67, pp. 4-S 

s In that >oar a new set of nilcs was adopted by the annual confeience 
wh'ch provided for the rc-organiration of the Council on a more representa- 
tive basis. 
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Balfour was probably right in describing Lord Randolph’s scheme 
to “ democratize ” the National LWon and to give it effective con- 
trol of policy and finance primarily as part of his personal campaign 
to win control of the party. “ . . . the ingenious idea occurred to 
Lord Randolph (wrote Balfour) that if by judicious management he 
could dominate (the National Union) and endow it with new powers, 
it might effectually further his political ends . . . Balfour, it will 
be recalled, also concluded that Lord Randolph decided to drop his 
campaign when he became convinced that he was approaching the 
frinnacle of supreme power within the Conservative parliamentary 
party; it then became clear to him that any scheme which was in- 
tended to transfer control of the party’s affairs to the National Union 
outside Parliament would be quite intolerable. “ If (Lord 
Randolph) was a potential leader (wrote Balfour) it behoved him 
to look at party problems from a leader’s point of view; and how 
could any man do so. whatever his prejudices, without perceiving 
that if all executive powers and all financial control were transferred 
to an independent body, leadership in the ordinary, sense would 
cease?. . . There was no ground whatever for supposing that, how- 
ever fortunate, (the Council of the National Union) could run the 
Party executive with prudence, or successfully collect and wisely 
spend the Party funds. In my belief (added Balfour) Lord Randolph 
had for some time perceived these truths. He had recognized that, 
through no fault of his own and no remediable defects in its con- 
stitution, the National Union was essentially incapable of giving 
him the kind of assistance he needed; but by the time he made this 
discovery he had also recognized that he needed assistance no 
longer. . . . His own right arrii had won for him a unique position in 
the party . . • ”® On this analysis lx)rd Randolph’s campaign to 
breathe new life into the National Union and to give it effective 
control of the party’s affairs becomes merely an incident in his own 
hectic struggle for power. 

There seems little doubt that self interest was Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s principal incentive; but neither can there be any doubt 
that there were strong forces within the party which were press- 
ing in the same direction and for which he became, in effect, the 
spokesman. As Ostrogorski has argued, there was at the time a 
good deal of dissatisfaction both in the party in Parliament and in 
the National Union with the old aristocratic leadership of the Con- 
sei^ative Party. Disraeli’s last Mim'stry had been composed almost 
entirely of grands seigneurs: some were members of the House of 
Lords, most of the remainder represented in the Commons the old- 

^ BalTour, A. J., Chapters of Autobiography, p. 159. 

* Ibid., pp. 169-70. 
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established landed interests in the country. Little or no representa- 
tion had been given in the Government or the councils of the party 
to the representatives of the new urban constituencies which had 
been won from the Liberals in 1874 laigely through the etloris of 
the recently organized Conservative associations The most force 
ful statement of the rc.sentment of this group apfieared in 1882 in an 
anonymous article in the Fortnightly Re\tew. which as was widely 
known, had been written by Drummond Wolflf and John Gorst. 
“ Unfortunately for Conservatism (they wiotc), its leaders belong 
solely to one class: they are a clique compo ed of members of the 
ari.stocracy. land owners and adherents whose chief merit is sub- 
serviency Tlie pirty chiefs live in an atmosphere in which a sense 
of their own importance and the importance of theii class interests 
and privileges is exaggerated, and which the opinions of the com- 
mon people can scarcely penetiate. . . . They half fear and half 
despise the common j^eoplc. ...” The Conservative associations, 
it was alleged, were largely ignored by the aristocratic clique which 
controlled (he party, although tliese associations had contributed 
mightily to the victory of 1 874 ” As soi m as success was achieved 
the men who had stood aloof since 1868 rushed in to share the 
spoils. A Ministry was formed composed almost exclusi'\{ply of 
peers and county members. Those by whom the campaign had 
been planned and fought were forgotten ...” The Conservative 
associativins languished: and now, argued Gorst and Wolff, ” (he 
entire organization of the Tory Party must undergo a radical revolu- 
tion. ... In its existing shajie it is managed by a committee in 
London wht>se names are unknown to the people at large, and who 
act without mandate from (he constituencies. The complaint of the 
individual a.ssociations prior to 1874 that they were not patronized 
by the privileged class can no longer be made They are corrupted 
by patronage and few escape its baneful influence The object for 
which a great number of (he associations exist is to hold periodically 
demonstrations at which some member of the late Cabinet may 
exhibit his oratorical talents before the admiring crowd . . . (There- 
after) their zeal a)llapses and the association languishes until there 
is a fresh opportunity of catching a lion . . . ”^ 

John Gorst, the co-author of this bitter attack, had served, it 
must be remembered, both as Principal ^gent and Honorary Secre- 
tary of the National Union: however much the article may have 
refla-ted his own and Wolff’s personal animosity towards the 
leaders of the party, it was bound to carry very great weight in- 

“Conscivativc Disorgaoi^tion ", Fortnightly Review, Vol. 32 (New 
Series). 1882. 
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deed Inevitably the attack was received sympathetically by many 
of the new adherents to the Conservative cause who were bemg re- 
cruited into the local associations. The Conservative working men 
seem for the mo^t part to have been satisfied with the suKservient 
r61e assigned to them in the early days of the National Union. But 
the newer recruits to the party were hardly likely to prove so docile. 
They were being drawn increasingly in the J87t)s frnin the rapidly 
expanding and intensely ambitious Victorian middle-class. As 
Oslrogorski put it: “ In proportion as the political and commercial 
claims of the middle-class were .satisfied and it had to defend its 
own position again.st new assailants, its Liberalism evaporated and 
it became Consci valive ...” As manufacturers, sniall business and 
pi tfessional men moved into ihe Tors Party they became intensely 
dissatisfitd with the “ hole-.ind-coriu-r management of (its) alfairs 
. . . ”^ llie Liberal pace-setters hail already I'leated an extensive 
p'pular organization: the Conservatives had no alternative but to 
follow suit. 

Alongside the older woi king-men’s clubs the Con.^ervatives set 
up icprcsctitativc assexiations wliidi Kiie a sti iking resemblance 
to the 1 ibeial caucus. These new associations w'cre readily galva- 
nizctl into acti<'n by Loul Randolph Chiiichill when he launched 
his attack on tlic “aristocratic clit|ue which dominated the affairs 
of the p'.irly.” It did not matter whctliei ChurchiH’s motives were 
primal ily or even exclusively person il: he became the spc'kcsman 
for the widespread lesemmcnl within the National Union against 
the tight bureanciatic control and the benevolent indiiference of the 
paiiiamentai y leaders of the pariv 'Vl tlie National Union con- 
ference in October, 188.t, a Mr. Hudson moved a “rider*’ to the 
annual report of the Council to the clTccl “that the Conference of 
the Nalion'd Union while thanking tl”* Council for the past year for 
their services directs the Council for the ensuing yc.ir to take such 
siepi as may be requisite for securing to the Natioiiiil Union its 
legitimate influence in the party organization.”'^ Hudson spoke of 
the importance of ihiashing out all questions at the annual con- 
ference and added that he tliought the “ CVnsnvatisc working men 
should not be led by the nose,” but that a representative body like 
the National Union should have the d ’■c.'tion of its own policy. The 
association wished to be more en rapport with the Council and that 
the latter body should be strengthened. 

Ix)rd Randolph Churchill, then a vice-president of the National 
Union, rose to “ loud cheers ” to* express his “ cordial concur- 

V Osirogorski, M., Democricy and the Organization of Political Parties, 
Vol. I, pp 267-8. 

* JS83 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 3. 
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rence.”^ He recounted how Lord Beaconsfield, in reviewing the 
cause of the Tory defeat in 1880 , had placed first in the list . . . 
our defective organization He had appointed a Central Commit- 
tee to review the position of the party but this Committee had 
“ passed by ” the National Union. “ They decided to centre in their 
hands all the powers and the available financial resources of the 
Tory Party. ... It was necessary that all rival bodies be stifled. . . . 
Your Council (claimed Lord Randolph) has been kept in a state of 
tutelage. You have been called upon year after year to elect a council 
which does not advise and an executive whicl does not administer.” 
Churchill then came to the hub of his proposal: “ 1 should like to 
see the control of the party organization taken out of the hands 
of a self-elected body, and placed in the hands of an elected body. 
I should like to see the management of the party funds taken out of 
the hands of an irresponsible body. The Central Committee is a 
self-elected and irresponsible body, while the Council (of the 
National ITnion) is an elected and responsible body. . . . 

“ At the last election (he charged) the corrupt practices on our 
own side were so grave and flagrant that we were unable properly 
to expose in Parliament the far greater corruption of the Liberal 
Party. . . . Such practices must absolutely cease in the future, and you 
will have no guarantee for their cessation until your party fun3s are 
managed openly. Wherever you have secret expenditure you will 
have corrupt expenditure. Royal Commissions, parly disgrace and 
public scandal. . . . Tlie money that the Council (of the National 
Union) expends consists partly of doles from the Central Committee. 
1 suggest that the secret disposal of money by the Central Committee 
is dangerous and ought to be altogether changed.” Churchill turned 
then to a passionate defence of the right of working men to a 
share in tlte administration of the affairs of the party, and he con- 
cluded by proposing that the Council of the National Union should 
have the “chief control of the party organization”. The Council 
should send out reports of its work four times a year to local 
associations who would thus be kept fully informed and would be 
in a position to debate the work of the Council at their annual con- 
ference. The local associations in turn “ should constantly commu- 
nicate to the Council the current of public opinion on passing 
events.” 

In the debate which followed Churchill was accused of threaten- 
ing to wreck the unity of the party: he was urged to direct his 
energy “ against our enemies and not against our friends.” Another 
speaker asked, “ Would the subscribers to the Cfentral (Committee’s) 

1 Manuscript Minutes of the 1883 Conservative Annual Conference. 
Lord Randolph ChuichiU’s speedh appears at folio 9 ff. 
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fund transfer their subscriptions to the National Union? ... As 
practical men we know there are certain funds which must be dele* 
gated to a small committee. Whatever leaders we have we must place 
confidence in them. While this association is capable of doing great 
and good work it had not the power to ask the Central Committee 
to destroy themselves.” A delegate from Bedford “ had heard with 
surprise of the existence of the Central Committee,” and he con- 
cluded sadly ” that in electing (the National Union Council) they 
had been indulging in a solemn farce.” Earl Percy, in challenging 
Lord Randolph, pointed out that Raikes and others were members 
of both the Central Committee and the Council of the National 
Union. (“They were,” he said, “on the Central Committee as 
representing the National Union.”) I’hcre was a constant inter- 
change of ideas between the two bodies. Pointing to the subsidy 
which the Council received from the Central Committee, he added, 
“ the Central Commit^*e does not moncpoli/e all the funds.” The 
National Union therefore has “the advantage of getting money 
without the trouble of collecting it.” As might be e^pcctcd Lord 
Randolph's most influential supp«')rt came from John Gorst, who 
maintained Iiopefully that there was no danger of a party split. There 
was indeed “ never a time when the Party was more united. . . . 
When you read of Lord Randolph Churchill fomenting disunion do 
not believe it.” 

But there was disunion aplenty within the party in tlie winter of 
1883-4. The “ rider ” moved by Hud.son (calling on the Council to 
secure “ to the National Union its legitimate influence in the party 
organization ”) had been approved by the 1 883 conference and, 
with the backing of the Cou: il. Lord Randolph set about attemp- 
ting to implement it. His negotiations with Lord Salisbury during 
the next six months were extraordina*'ily complicated; for tlie pur- 
poses of this account it is necessary only to note two or three 
passages in Lord Salisbury's exchanges with Lord Randolph since 
they provide a useful indication of the former’s conception of the 
r61e of the National Union, (ft should be remembered that this was 
the period of the “ duumvirate,” but withir* two years Lord Salis- 
bury was to emerge as the unchallenged I^der of the Party.) 
Speaking for both himself and Sir Sta^h rd Northcote (then Leader 
of the Party in the House of Commons), Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord 
Randolph: “ It appears to us that that organization (the National 
Union) is. and must lemain, in all its essential features local. But 
there is still much work which a cenHal body like the Council of the 
National Union can p^rfoim with great advantage to the party. It is 
the representative of man> \ssociations on whom, in their respec- 
tive constituencies, the work of the party greatly depends It can 
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superintend and stimulate their exertions; furnish them with advice, 
and in some measure with funds: provide them with lecturers: aid 
them in the improvement and the development of the local press, 
and help them in perfecting the machinery by which the registiation 
is conducted and the airangements for providing volunteer agency 
at election times It will have special opportunity of pressing upon 
the local associations which it lepresenls the paramount duty of 
selecting, in time, the candidates who arc to come forward at the 
dissolution.”^ 

Oddly enough, Churchill and his support.*rs claimed to perceive 
in 1 Old Salisbury’s statement a “charter” for the National Union 
which opened up tremendous possibilities for the expansion of its 
work along lines similar to those ujxm which the National Liberal 
Fedeiation operated. When Salisbury Icairit of their pto|Tosals he 
tried immediately to disabuse their minds, writing to Lord 
Randolph: “ 1 have been told on good authority that you had 
inferred, as the result of oui recent communications, that in our con- 
templation the National Union was in some manner to take the 
place of the Central (\immitlee and to do the work which the latter 
exclusively d«ics now ” He pointed out that his own previous letter 
had not mentioned the Central Committee and added, “I should 
blame m>self stseiels if 1 iiad moled you . The ( ential*('om- 
miltcc arc appviinted bv ns and leptc'-ent us* and we could not in 
any degree separate our position from tlu’rs. / hope, however, that 
there is no chance of the paths of the Central Committee and the 
National ('nion crossinq- for there is pleiits of good work hir both 
to do ”*■ Churchill replied predicting that Salisbury’s hope that the 
paths of the two organizations would not cross would be disap- 
pointed. He wrote* “In a struggle betwceii a popular body and 
a close coipoiation, the bitter, I am happv to say, in these days goes 
to the wall, for the popular body have this great advantage -that, 
having nothinrr to conceal, they can, at anv moment they think 
proper, appeal fuPy (and in some measure recklessly) to a favour- 
able and sympathizing public, and I am of opinion that in yuch a 
course as thi> the National Union will find that T may be of some 
little assistance to them ” ® 

Tt is not surprising that shortly thereafter I.ord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote were provoked into what was no doubt a tactical 
mistake: they announced that they had decided to evict the National 

1 Lord Salisbury to Lord Rasdolph Churchill, 2*1^ February, 1884, 
cited in Churchill. W. .S , Lord Randolph Churchill, Vol I, p. 314. 

s Lord Salisbury to Lord Randolph Churchill," 6th March, 1884, cited 
Ibid . p 316 [Italics mine ] 

• /Alt/., p. 317. 
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Union from the building which they had shared with the Central 
Committee in the Central OflBce of the party. But this threat 
apparently shocked both sides into realizing that the dispute was 
threatening to ensure their mutual ruin. In a long and highly 
complicated set of negotiations the conflict was resolved. But 
throughout the negotiations Ijord Salisbury never showed the 
slightest disposition to grant the National Union elective control 
over policy, fmimce or candidatures. At one point he wrote: “ To 
ensure complete unity of action, we think it desirable that the Whips 
of the party should sit, ex officio, on the Council (of the National 
Union), and should have a right to be present at the meetings of 
all (its) Committees. Such an arrangement would be a security 
against any unintentional divergences of policy, and wuuld lend 
weight to the proceedings of the Union. Business relating to candi- 
dates .should remain entirely with the Central Committee. On the 
a.ssumption, which we are entitled now to make, that the action of 
the two bodies will be harmonious, a separation of establishments 
will not be necessary. ... '1 here is some advantage, undoubtedly, 
in their working under a common roof, for it is diflicult to distin- 
guish between their functions .so accurately, but that the need of 
mutual assistance and communication will constantly be felt.” ' 

Lord Randolph Churchill was at first furious at what he described 
as this attempt to reduce the National Union to “ its former make- 
liclieve and impotent condition ”, and he predicted that “ under the 
present effete system of wire-pulling and secret organization ” 
disaster would overtake the Conservative Party at the next general 
election.” But despite this trumpeting protest (Thurchill made peace 
with the parly leaders not ' ng afterwards. By his campaign he 
succeeded in obtaining nothing more than a few thousand pounds, 
increase in the annual subsidy paid by the Central Committee to the 
National Union. Tlie latter organizai ion’s r61e as a “ handmaid ” 
to tlie party in Parliament remained unaltered. Siibscc|uently, it is 
true, the Central Committee was formally abolished: there was 
never any question, however, of modifying the right of the Leader 
and those he chose as his immediate associate.^ to control the affairs 
of the party. But, partly no doubt as a resuh of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s campaign, the National -n was re-organ i/ed. And 
as a ctmsequcncc of this re-organization there emerged the broad 
outlines of the National Union as we know it to day. 

Until the annual conference of 1884 the Council of the Union 
had consisted of 24 elected members who had power to co-opt an 
additional 12. But at the conference of that year co-optation ” 

^ Cited in Churchill, W. .S., Lord Randolph Churchill, Vol. I p. 319. 

* Ibid., p 322. 
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Was abolished and jvovision made for the election the con* 
ference of all 36 members of the Council.^ In 1885 it was decided 
that every Conservative association ** should be affiliated without 
the need of any formal action,” and, as A. L. Lowell has com- 
mented, “ the Union thus came to be a really national party orga- 
nization in a way that it had never been before . . . A new set of 
rules were adopted at a special conference in May, 1886, and they 
included a list of the special functions of the Union which included 
the following; “To maintain such relations with the affiliated 
associations as will, at any time, enable them to give early and 
unanimous expression to the Conservative feeling of the country by 
petition or otherwise.” 

The parallel with the National Liberal Federation became in- 
creasingly evident and was to cause Ostrogorski gloomily to observe 
that the “ Tory democrats ” were destroying the older Conservatism 
and setting up “ a new kind of plebiscitary Ca:sarism exercised not 
by an individual but by a huge syndicate: by means of well-adjusted 
legislation the jieople will gel its partem (the circenses will soon 
follow) and in return will allow the Tory Party to govern with its 
Lords, established Church and landed interest ; the Tory Party 
will not assume this mandate itself, the aristocratic leaders will not 
be allowed to invest themselves with it, but the people assdhibled 
in the gatherings of the parly, in the caucuses, will confer it on the 
men of its choice.”* As suggested earlier, Ostrogorski’s lurid night- 
mare never became a reality. Elsewhere he himself concedes that 
the National Union had no dramatic influence on the course of 
events. Perhaps his most accurate estimate of its r61e is to be 
found in the passage in which he observes "... in spite of the re- 
tiring part played by the Union of Conservative Associations, and 
its slight oflicial influence, the local Organizations, by their daily, 
hourly imperceptible action, indirectly affected the policy of the 
party and the attitude of its chiefs. In fact, the mainstay of the 
Ministry in the House was now the Tory members for the large 
towns, most of whom represented the middle-class and the work 
men identified with the democratized associations.” * 

The 1886 revision had also provided for the setting up of ten pro- 
vincial or divisional unions which were to include all the members 
of the National Union within the territorial division concerned.^ 

* The Times. 24th July, 1884, 

* Lo^^'ell, A. L. The Government of England, Vol, I, p. 557. 

* Ostrogorski, M., Democracy and the Orgat^ation of Political Parties, 
Vol. I. p. 282. 

* Ibid., p. 324. 

* See p. 231 below. 
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The ostensible purpose of this re-organization was to provide for the 
more effective development of the party’s work throughout the 
country; however, there was no doubt considerable justification 
for Lowell's claim that “ (the provincial divisions) were expected 
to act like watertight compartments, as it was believed that all ten 
divisions would not go mad at once, and that any man would find 
it very liard to capture enough of them, one at a time, to control the 
Union.” ^ An arrangement was also introduced whereby official 
representatives of the professional organization of the party were 
given ex officio seats on the provincial councils. 

For the next twenty years (1886-1906) the Conservative Party was 
continuously in power except for one interval of three years. During 
most of this twenty-year period the party organization functioned 
with remarkable smoothness. This may have been in part the 
result of the fact that after Lord Randolph Churchill lost interest in 
the National Union no figure of national importance devoted serious 
attention to its affairs. Further, Lord Salisbury (who led the party 
during the years 1885-1902) obviously had very clear-cut views on 
the r5le of the National Union and was insistent that it must in no 
circumstances attempt to usurp the functions of leadership It will 
be remembered that in his correspondence with Lord Randolph 
Churchill he had observed, speaking for himself and Sir Stafford 
Norlhcote: “ It appears to us that that organization (the National 
Union) is, and must remain, in all its essential features local" He 
frequently returned to this theme in his public speeches. Thus 
(speaking to an audience of five thousand persons meeting under 
the auspices of the Plymouth Conservative Association on 4th 
June, 1884) he said: 

“1 have to move a resolution of success to the Conservative 
organ izativins. ... A more importar resolution it <s impossible to 
imagine, for it is on the succ&ss of t'^cse associatiotis . . . that the 
future triumph of the Conservative Party, and with it the triumph 
of sound principles in the government of tliis country, depend 
...” He conceded that it was necessary to have an “ organization 
which shall have its centre in the metropolis ". but added : “ do not 
let any consideration of central action dive.-( your attention for 
a moment from the supreme importflty'e of having local organUa- 
tions — ^a local organization of personal influence of man with 
man — the effect of voluntary officers upon those who have not 
given their attention to politics or arc lukewarm in the cause. . . 
It is upon the willingness with which men will devote thcm.selves 
to that work that the future destinies of our great Empire hang.” * 
• 

^ Lowell, A. L., The Governr.t tt of England, Vol. I, p. 559. 

* The Conservative Demonstrations at Plymouth, speeches of ttie 
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But for the central organs of the National Union Salisbury had 
very little enthusiasm. He was convinced that they inevitably drifted 
into the control of the “ militants and the wire-pullers who were not 
representative of the Conservative opinion in the country as a 
whole.” More than that, after his experience with Lord Randolph 
Churchill he became convinced that the mass party organization 
might become the gravest possible threat to the survival of free 
institutions. Speaking to a mass meeting in Glasgow on 1st October, 
1 884, he gave a classic warning of the menace of the caucus: 

“ I should have thought anyone who liaJ studied the history of 
the world, and could read the signs of the tunes, would know 
that il freedom runs any dangers, it is cerrainly not fiom any 
possible revival of the powci of the ansroeracy. . . freedom 
when It has been dcslioyed has always been destroyed by those 
wlio shelter ihenisclves under the cover of its forms, and who 
speak Its language with unparalleled eloquence and vigour. . 

'I hey ha\c always begun in the scrupulous and ostentalioiis, and 
obscc|nious observances of all the ceremony and language, and 
diaket of tree inslitiUions And under the j^rctence of this there 
has grown up an orgam/ation and a power by wIikIi the reality 
of fimlom Was destroyed . , . If you have any danger to fear to 
(v/( ) the free woiking of our rnstituiions, it is from the growth of 
the power of the wnc puller, centied in the caucus, acting under 
the direction of a Prime Minister master ol the House of (Com- 
mons, rnastei of the Ilinise of Lords, paying nothing but an 
appaiwnt and simulated obeshcnce to the older s ol the Sovereitm, 
gathering into his own hands every power in the wState, and using 
them so that, when the lime of lencwal of power comes his 
influence may be ovciwhctmirg, and that the powers may be 
renewed. . . . Oo you t\peci that, under such a system, the people 
will have any real hold o\er the coiuluct of aflaiis?”* 

Il is imix)r(ant to recall the circumstances in which Lord Salis- 
bury littered this warning The competition for the title “ Leader 
of the Party (in successnui to Lord Bcaconsfield) had not yet finally 
been settled This was still the jx;? iod of the duumvirate between him- 
self and Sir Stallord Norlhcotc, and although a sellleinent had been 
reached during the previous July with Lord Randolph Churchill it 
was at the moment by no means certain that Churchill would not 
succeed in capturing both the leadership of the party and absolute 

Marquess of Salisbury, 4th and 5th June, 1884, Publications of the National 
Union No. 104, pp. 3 4. [Italics ntiric ] 

^ Comeivative Demonstration at ClasgoWy speech of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, at St. Andrew’s Hall, on Wednesday, 1st October, 1884, Publica- 
tions of the National Union, No. 107, pp. 13-14. 
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control over the affairs of the National Union. One could only 
assume that this ominous possibility was uppermost in Lord 
Salisbury’s mind when he delivered the speech quoted above. In 
the next year the issue of the leadership of the party was settled in 
Salisbury’s favour and thereafter he seems to have been less con« 
cerned about the menace of the caucus. He was brilliantly served 
by Captain Middleton, a remarkably able party manager. Middle- 
ton, who was named principal agent of tlie party in 1885. became 
honorary secretary of the National Union in 1886, and continued 
to hold both offices until 1903. Under Middleton’s skilful admini- 
stration it did not appear to matter that the National Union was 
granted the right after 1 885 to pass resolutions dealing with current 
political issues; its pronouncements appear to have carried very 
little weight; certainly during this period there was no question of 
a serious clash with the parliamentary leaders of the party. As 
Lowell put it, writing of the work of the annual conference of the 
National Union during this period: “ The action of the conference 
(was) not fettered; it (was) ignored.”^ v 

Some of the National Union confeiences in the Salisbury- 
Middlcton era appear to have been so docile that they failed to 
fulfil their responsibility to keep the parliamentary leaders of the 
party informed of the mood of Conservative opinion in the country. 
Even the friends of the National Union were moved to exasperation. 
Thus The Times for 27th November, 1901, carried a critical account 
of the annual conference of tlic National Union for that year. The 
conference (consisting of 800 rcpie.sentatives meeting at Wolver- 
hampton) was the scene of a series of rather innocuous debates. 
Subsequently Balfour, then l^xader of the Party in the House of 
Commons, was to have addressed the evening meeting on 26th 
November, but he was prevented through illness from doing so. 
The Farl of Dartmouth, in the chair, said that they had expected 
“ to hear from Mr. Balfour a clear explanation of the Govemmoit’s 
policy but as that was impossible they must improve on the occasion 
by telling what they thought their policy ought to be. ‘ When the 
cat’s away, the mice will play ’ should (he said) be the keynote of 
the speakers that evening.” But the speakers (most of whom were 
M.P.s) seemed mainly preoccupied with the issues involved in the 
South African war and the meeting confined itself to a unanimous 
vote of complete confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers; the 
National Union had told the Government nothing. 

The Times leader the next day asked where the Government was 
to find warning agaiqst discontent that might be silently gathering 
unless from the delegates representing the local party organizations 
^ Lowell, A. L., The Government of England^ Vol. I, p. 563. 
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No person could imagine it possible or desirable to turn out the 
Government and bring in the “ motley crew ” who made up a “ dis- 
credited opposition But Ministers should be told how grievously 
their sliortcomings disappointed their adherents. The Times did not 
find that the delegates had “ improved the occasion ” as Lord Dart- 
mouth had suggested they should. In a bitter phrase The Times 
adds: “ It would seem that, in tlie view of the experts in the curi- 
ously technical art of parly management, it is deemed inexpedient to 
encourage the slightest indications of criticism or dissent. . . . The 
party managers are doing no service to the Unionist cause or to the 
Unionist Government by promoting such a conspiracy of silence.”^ 
It would seem indeed that a strong case could be made for the view 
that the “ experts in the curiously technical art of party manage- 
ment *’ (no doubt the leader writer had Captain Middleton primarily 
in mind) had by this time grown so used to “ managing ” the 
National Itnion and to ignoring its advice that they had failed to 
keep sufiiciently in mind that the mass organization of the piirty 
had an indispensable functi('n in keeping the parliamentary Icadcis 
informed of the mood and opinions of their followers outside Pai- 
liament Tliis oversight or neglect no doubt contributed to the 
disaster that overcame the Consen'ative Party in IW'?. 

Yet, strangely, ten >ears later (after the double defeat of tli^ patty 
in 1910). The Times was to recall the era of Captain Middlelim as 
the golden age of the party organization. The explanation probably 
lies in (he fact that in the early years of Middleton’s administration 
the machinery of the party reached technical perfection, but that 
by 1901 it had begun to rust. Then loo. although Lord Salisburj. 
the Party leader, and Balfcmr, hi*- nephew and deputy, believed in 
the woik of the local assix'iations as vole-getting agencies, neither 
of them showed more than a faint interest in the functions of the 
National Union in reporting on the slate of opinion among their 
Conservative supporters: and they were hostile to any sugeestion 
that it should advise the parliamentary leaders on the policies they 
should pursue. 

But it is worth returning to The Times'^ retrospective description 
of Captain Middleton’s administration (which appeared in a series 
of three leader-piige articles on the parly organization in January, 
1911). The Times noted that with the re-organization of the 
National Union in 1885-6, “it was made a really national party 

* The Times, 27th November, 1901. The paper also notes that some of 
the debates on home policy appeared to excite very little interest and points 
to the fact that the resolution on ** the imposition of coimtervailing duties ” 
was carried by only 57 against 25. This despite the fact that there were 

8(X) delegates nominally in attendance 
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organization.” and that Captain Middleton became the key figure 
in tying together the three principal sections of the party, the party 
in Parliament, the mass organization (the National Union) and the 
Central Office. He held the two positions of principal agent and 
honorary secretary of the National Union from 1886 to 1903. As 
principal agent he administered the affairs of the Central Office 
under the supervision of the Parly Whips. He had the right of 
direct access to the Leader of the Party and as honorary secretary 
of the National Union he had a dominating influence in its affairs. 
As The Times put it: “ The machine was linked up, the control 
was not dissipated, and the relations between the two chief bodies 
in the organization were placed on the friendliest footing.” Although 
the arrangements for the provision of speakers, literature, posters 
and propaganda were nominally the province of the National Union. 
Captain Middleton “ had no difficulty in superintending them. It 
is not too much to say that the powers of the National Union wue 
in Captain Middleton’s hands.” In each of the provincial divisions 
he had his own Central Office agent, who was also madetan honorary 
secretaiy of tlie local committees of the National Union. These 
agents, as officers of the provincial divisions, sent their reports to the 
National Union, and as agents of the Central Office they also sent 
rejKirts direct to the principal agent. ’ITius, concludes The Times, 
*‘ The democratic character of the National Union was preserved 
and friendly relations tactfully maintained, while at the .same time 
the principal agent, the Chief Whip and the leaders were always 
well informed as to the real state of the organization in the 
country.'” 

This, as has been suggcsijd «bove, is no doubt a somewhat 
idealized description of the functioning of the Comservative Party 
organization under Captain Middleton’s administration; certainly it 
fails to take into accoimt what appears to have been the growing 
indifference of the parliamentary leaders to the functions of the 
National Union as a channel of communication between themselves 
and their followers outside Parliament. Yet. this one re.servation 
apart, the striking fact remains that if one changes the phrase 
“ Principal Agent ” to “ Chairman of the Party Organization ” 
(an office created a few months after the articles of January. 1911, 
appeared in The Times), The Times’s description of the functioning 
of the Conservative Party organization in the period 1886 to 1903 
comes very close to applying equally to the structure and working 
of the party in our own day. Tliere have been perhaps half-a-dozen 
major pariy re-organiz|itions in the intervening ijeriod. Each re- 
organization has been intended either to make the organs of the 

^ The Times, 23rd January, 191 1 
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National Union more broadly representative of the party member- 
ship or to provide more effective channels of communication be- 
tween the party organization outside Parliament and the party 
leaders in Parliament. But none of these changes has in the 
slightest degree altered in principle the relationship which existed 
in Captain Middleton’s day between the three main sections of the 
Conservative Party organization. The party in Parliament has pre- 
served its autonomy; the Central Office has continued to function in 
effect as the personal machine of the Leader and has fulfilled most 
of the executive responsibilities of the National Union; and the 
latter organization has, with varying degrees of docility, fulfilled 
its function as an electoral machine and a channel of communica- 
tion between the parliamentary leaders and their followers in the 
country. It is not too much to say that what The Times of 1911 
describes as the “really national party organization” which 
emerged in 1885 from the ashes of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
attempt to “ democratize ” the Conservative Party has remained in 
principle unaltered. It is therefore unnecessary to trace in minute 
detail the evolution of the party organization during the half-century 
which has elapsed since Oiplain Middleton vacated the posts of 
honorary secretary of the National Union and principal agent in 
1903. One can turn directly to an analysis of the contemporary 
structure of the National Union without recalling in detail the 
labyrinthine story of party rc-organizations during that period. 

Nevertheless it is worth recording a few general i^bscivations 
about the process an extraordinarily cyclical process- -by which 
party re-organizations have taken place. Defeat in a general election 
traditionally leads to more or less vociferous demands on the part 
of party supporters for a re-organization of its structure; the leaders 
in Parliament (or the National Union itself) appoint a committee 
of inquiry which recommends more or less extensive modifications 
in party structure without ever seriously suggesting a redistribution 
of power between the three main sections of the party organization. 
There may be grumbling protests that the re-organization has not 
gone far enough, but these are forgotten as the party begins the 
uphill struggle involved in attempting to win its way back icTpower 

In this century the Conservative Party has been defeated in 1906, 
1910 (twice), 1923, 1929, 1945 and 1950; most of these defeats were 
followed by major re-organizations of the party.* This “ cause and 

* Minor modifications in the party organization have also been made in 
response to electoral changes. Thus, for example, the report of the Central 
Council for 1920 notes; "In accordance with resolutions passed at the 
Special Conference on 30th November, 1917, the Rules (of the Central 
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effect ” relationship was noted by the earliest students of the mass 
party organizations. In 1878, one writer observed sagely: '*The 
beaten side are (always) unwilling to recognize the fact that the ver- 
dict of the nation has gone against them . . . : their inevitable incli- 
nation is to blame their defeat on some inadequacy of their party 
organization.”' The Times remarked in January, 1911, for example 
(after the party had suffered two defeats in the previous year)' 
“ Since the General Election a good deal of abuse has been heaped 
by Unionists on the heads of the party organization; but altliough 
particular officials have been nam^ and denounced, the denuncia- 
tion has been of the vaguest description.”* A few days after this 
Times comment, the party’s Oiief Whip (Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hi jd) added that he was in no way surprised that there should be 
criticisms of the party organization and attacks on himself. “It 
would, in fact, have .shown a very poor spirit in the party (he said) 
if, after they had been beaten twice, they had not said there must 
be something wrong with their organization.” He therefore “ liked 
the idea of a committee to inquire into their organization, and he 
himself strongly advised Mr. Balfour to have such a committee.” 

Sometimes in the recriminations which have followed defeat there 
have been the harshest criticisms of the party organization. For 
esample after the defeat of 1906 the colourful L. J. Maxsc. a vice- 
president of the National Union, said at a special party conference 
that “ it was universally admitted that the machinery of their party 
was antiquated and out of date. They had been endeavouring to 
run a democracy on oligarchic lines with the inevitable result.”^ 
ExacMy the same argument recurs in the debates which followed 
the deteat of 1929. It was on this occasion it will be recalled that 
Sir Chailes Marston said: “ The party was very democratic until it 
reached the top ”; it was an “ autocracy masquerading as a demo- 
cracy.”’ At the .same conference there \.as a spirited debate in which 
It was charged that the paity organization was out of date; that the 
Chairman of the Party Organization “ had more power vested in him 

Council) have been adjusted to meet the altered conditions consequent upon 
the passing of the Representation of the People Act. Riving votes to women. 
The altered Rules providing that one third of the representatives shall be 
women.” 1920 Comervative Annual Conference Report (Report of the 
Central Coimcil), folio 4. 

' Wflson, E. D. J., “The Caucus and its Consequences”, Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. IV, October, 1878, pp. 695-712. 

* The limes, 16th January, 1911. 

* 77/e Times, 27th January, 191 1. For reebntiy published evid'ncc on the state 
of the party organization in 1911, see Blake. R., The Unknown Prime Minister, 
pp. 99 ff. 

* The 7 imes. 28lh July, 1906. 

* 1929 Conservative .Annual Conference Report, folio 4. 
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than a Tammany Hall boss that the resolutions of the conference 
had been ignored by the party leaders; and that the CJentraJ Office 
was guflty of “ bad staff work”. ^ On other occasions, the Central 
Council had reflected the mood of exasperation which has followed 
defeat. Thus after the party’s defeat in 1923, the Central Council 
passed the following resolution (12th February, 1924): ‘ That in 
the opinion of this meeting, it is de, irable that more democratic 
methods should prevail in the councib of the Party, and that a re- 
organization should take place both it. the constituencies and in 
the Central Office wherever it is found to be desirable.” * 

The party leaders and Central Office officials have (wisely) never 
sought to evade the traditional demand for party re-organization 
following a defe:it. .Sometimes the leaders of the party have taken 
the initiative in reviewing the amscquences of an electoral defeat 
Thus in we find Joseph Chamberlain writing to Alderman 
Salvidge: ‘‘ Personally T am anxious that tlie representative As.socia- 
tions of the pfirty shall now be reviewed, especially with the object 
of popularizing them and of securing the cordial assistance of the 
working classes . . . Having satisfactorily determined the basis of 
our policy wc can proceed with confidence to secure a more elficient 
and democratic representation. A small committee to be 
appointed by Mr. Balfour and myself and we shall take evidence 
from difTcrent parts of the country as to the lessons of the election. 

1 shall take caie that you are invited to attend and to give us the 
adv.mtage of your large and succc-ssful experience.” ‘ Again, in 
1911. Balfour appointed a special committee to review the party 
organization * In 1029 the Central Council established a special 
sub-commiltcc “ to consider the replies to a questionnaire issued 
to the chairmen of constituencies in England and Wales inquiring 
into the reasons for the defeat of the Party at the General Election.” 
Another sub-committcc was appointed “ to examine the rules and 
organization I'f the National Union, to inquire into the relationship 
between the National Union, the Central Office and the Leader of 
the Parly, and to repirrl with recommendations for alteration or 
improvement.” * A somewhat similar procedure was followed 

’ I*)29 Comervativc Annual Conference Report, folio 16. See also pp. 
?f>8 (T. below. 

® 1924 Coniervative Annual Conferem e Report, folio 13. 

’ Joseph Chamberlain to A. T. Salvidge, 17th February, 1906, cited in 
Sal'iclge, .S., SalviJne of Liverpool, p. 71. 

* See lefcrcnccs to its report yi The Times, 17th November, 1911 
■' 1929 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 3. 'hie chairman 
of the first sub-committee reported, incidentally, that "the sub-rommittee 
found very soon after starting its work that the volume of information 
coming in. the amount of advice given, and the recriminations of the con- 
stituencies, would cause the members a good deal of detailed work. They 
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(although on a more elaborate scale) following the defeat of 1945. 
By decision of the Executive Committee (rf the National Union a 

Committee on Party Organization *’ was set up under the chair- 
man ship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. Its term« of reference required 
that it “ examine the Constitution of the National Union and the 
iclat’onships between the Constituencies, the Provincial Areas, the 
National Union and the Party as a whole.” It was further to “ study 
the reports of (three additional committees set up to deal with) 
Party Finance, Financial Arrangements of Candidates and Em- 
plnynient of Agents, and to suggest how their proixjsals can best be 
implemented.” The Maxwell I'yfe Committee was to “ report on 
the above matters to the Chairman of the Party Organization and 
t( the E.xecutive Committee of the National Union as soon as 
po.s.siblc.”' 

The Maxwell Fyfe Committee appears ti> have held approxi- 
mately a score of meetings and its report explains. “ We have con- 
sulted and heard evidence from a great many officers, officials and 
members C'f (lie parly at all levels.” It also .sent a qitestionnaire to 
each Cfinsiitneiiiy association requesting i<s views on a wide variety 
of issues regarding the local, area and national organization of the 
pat ly. The questionnaire concluded by asking: “ Has your Associa- 
tion any suggestions for improving the organization and arrange- 
ment.s of the Parly in any other respects? ” “ The interim and final 
rep.irts of the Maxwell Fyfe Committee run to simic 72 pages and 
provide the most extensive review of the party organization which 
has been undertaken in this century. 

r 'Ciiucntly (as for example in 1 906^ and 1930 ‘) special conferences 
of tlie National Union were v-alk*d to receive and to debate the re- 
visions proposed in the party organization by the special committees 
''f inquiry. An examination of the s irious revisions of the parly 
organization reveals a fairly consistent pattern. First, the demand 


theicfoic felt quite early that the woik thc> had to do could not be done 
properly by question and answer alone, and decided to invite the chairmen 
of Provincial Divisions and those responsible for oriianization to come up 
to sec them, and to discuss these questions in person.” 

* The \favyvell Fyfe Report (Interim and Final Reports of the Com- 
mittee on Party Organization 1948 and 1949; p. 3. All the members of the 
Maxwell Fyfe Committee except the chairman himself and the secretary 
were members of the Exccutise Committee of the National Union 

* Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 27. This questionnaire appears to have elicited 
a remarkably poor response from the associations since the report explains 
(same pa(.c) “we received replies from 209 Associations, including the 
t.''en(ia] Oflices of a numl»r of Itivided Boroughs ” 

’ Sec The 7 imes, 28lh July, 1906 

* See Gleanings and Memoranda. August, 1 930, pp 9(1- 1 
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that the National Union should be “ more d^ocratic ” has led to 
a steady expansion in size of most of its principal oi^gans. Thus the 
Central CoundP has grown in size from 24 to a potential member- 
ship of 3,600, while the annual conference has expanded from an 
average size of less than one hundred to 5.600. A second tendency 
has been to shuffle responsibilities for various features of the work 
of the party from one section of the imriy organization to another. 
Thus, to meet impatience with Central Office control, it was decided 
in 1906 to emphasize the responsibility of the National Union for 
the superintendence of organization, the p'ovision of literature and 
party speakers (other than M.P.s). But in 1911, in a new mood 
of reform and le-organization, it was decided that “ all executive 
power as regards organization, literature and .speakers should be 
vested entirely in the Central Office.”"' The third tendency in the 
periodic re-organizations has been to attempt to find some means of 
keeping the I.eader of the Party more intimately in touch with the 
mood and opinion of his followers in the country. Various devices 
have been .suggested, (he most notable of which was the so-called 
Advisory Central Committee established in 1906 It consi.stcd of 
three reptesenlativcs of the National Union, the Qiief Whip, and 
three others named by him In the event, it proved to be in tjje words 
of The Times “ a work of supererogation ” since . . . “ there (was) 
little or nothing for it to do.”' However, this Advisory Central 
Committee (and other devices sugge.sted during the period of Bald- 
win's leadership) reflected the perennial desire of the National 
Union to give itself an elfective voice in the highest party council 
But as has already been suggested, the party leaders and 
principal officials have invariably resisted eveiy suggestion that tlie 
National (inion should be given elfective control over either the 
party in Parliament or the Antral Office Tlic most forthright re- 
jection of such proposals was given in 1906 by the Chief Whip, Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood. When it had been suggested to him that 
the Advisory Central Committee set up in that year .should have 
executive responsibilities for the determination of party policy, 
he said that he “ could not imagine anything more disastrous to the 
party welfare than to have the party managed by a committee. The 
party could stand many things, but it would not. in his judgment, 
ever stand a caucus. (Cheers.) The policy of the party must be 
initiated by its leader, who would, without doubt, receive valuable 
advice and assistance from the Advisf^ry Committee, but they could 
never submit to have the policjTof the party dictated by a committee 

See pp. 199 ff. 

* The 1 imes, 26th October 191 1 
’ The Times, 23rd Januaiv, 1911. 
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No leader and no Whip would ever submit to it.” ^ Few party 
leaders have spoken so bluntly as Acland-Hood. but none have 
retreated from the principle he here enunciated. 

II 

THE NATION /VL UNION.* THE MODFRN STRUCTURE 

The Maxwell Fyfe Committee began its examination of the a>n- 
tem|X)rary structure of tlie Conservative Party with the remark: 
‘‘ ... we have recognized the need . . for an organization which is 
an educative political force and a machine for winning elections.”* 
In deference to its real importance the second of these functions 
should probably be listed first; and in addition, two further func- 
tions should be added: the party organization also serves as a two- 
way channel of commujiication between the Leader of the Party and 
bis colleagues in Parliament on the one hand and the rank and file 
members of the mass party organization on the otherr and finally, 
the party i^rganization provides an opportunity for the politically 
active section of the party’s supporters to play some part (however 
small) in the selection of the party’s leaders and in the formulation 
of its policies. But it is perhaps .significant that neither of these two 
additional functions were empha.sized by the Maxwell Fyfe Com- 
mittee in the section of their report in which they introduced their 
discussion of the mass party or^uiization. The Committee were of 
course reflecting the traditional reluctance of Conservative leaders 
to encourage the party organization outside Parliament to develop 
pretensions abemt its right to influence (much less to control) the 
policy or strategy of the piirty. But whatever the Maxwell Fyfe 
Report and other official party docum *nts may concede, the party 
organization has lieen (and is) more tlian an “ educative political 
force and a machine for winning elections,” although, wisely no 
doubt, the party leaders eschew any very elaborate or formal 
description of its additional functions. In the remainder of this 
chapter it is intended to examine the present structure of tlie volun- 
tary section of the party outside Parliament (the professional orga- 
nization of the party, the Central Office and the secretariat generally 
is considered in Chapter V). 

The Conservative Party organization outside Parliament® is a 

^ The Times. 28th July, 1906. 

* The Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 28. 

- The principal part/ documents setting forth the stiucture of the party 
are: The Rules and Standing Orders of the National Union, London, 1951; 
rhe Maxwell Fyfe Report, I ondon, 1948-9; Conservative Annual Con- 
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vast and complex structure and a description of it should be read in 
conjunction with the diagram opposite. The National Union is a 
federal organization to which are affiliated some 542 constituency 
associations throughout England and Wales, with a nominal 
membership of perhaps 2,250,000.^ There is also a separate Scottish 
Unionist Association, and a separate organization for Northern 
Ireland. The nominal head of the National Union is ils President,^ 
but this is an honorific post involving for the most part only cere- 
monial duties, such as presiding at the annual mass meeting which 
the Leader of the Party normally addresses after Ihe conclusion of 
the annual conference. The position of Chairman of the National 
Union'* involves more onerous duties since its occupant normally 
p.wsidcs over the annual party conference and meetings of the Central 
Council. The Chairman is assisted by three Vice-Chairmen, one of 


fcrcncc 1 952, Official Report, pp. 4 -13. Recent non-olTicial publications describing 
the partv orpani/ation include: Birch, N., The Con\cr\ativc Part^ London, 1949; 
Bulincr-lli<Mnas, I., The Patty Svsteni in Cheat Htituin, London, 1953; and a 
rhaptci by the simc author cniitled “ The Organization of British Parties” in 
PurUameni. A SuivcVy lanidon, 1952; McKenzie, R. T., “ Parly Organization ” 
in The Ihnish Pat tv Si \teni, (ed. Bailcv, S.), London, 1952; Beer, Samuel, ” The 
C\»nscrvat:\c Patty of (Ircat Biitain, Journal of Politics, Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
I cbruaiy, 1952, pp. 41 71. I or Lord Woollen’s comment cm the stale of the 
party oigani/alion when lie became C'hairman see his Memous Ch. XX. 

1 he N uional Union has become very vague about its actual membership; 
Its c'iFicials *' esiimalc ” that t lie membeiship may be the figure quoted. Allegedly, 
central records <^f acliiol membership are not kept. Yet tlic Central Ofliec did 
not licsit».lc to claim a pjccise membership of 2,805,032 {Pie^s Release 4085) 
on 19th March 1953, after a cam* ligr launched the previous year had brought 
the memhcibhip to what was probably the highest total since the war. The 
membeiship figure for 31st December, 1946, had been 91 1,600; for 31st Dec- 
ember, 1947- 1,200,000; and for 30th June, 1948- 2,249,031. See 1948 Con- 
scnative Annual Conjerence Repot t, p. 45. Only a tiny fraciion of this paper 
membership plays any regular part in the atfairs of the parly 

2 At the inaugural meeting of the National l^mon, Mr. (later Sir) 
John Gorst took the chair. Subsequently no commoner held the office of 
President before 1914. The 34 who were elected President from 1868-1914 
included 5 Dukes, 5 Maiquesses, 15 Paris and 9 Barons. Since 1914 the 
office has been held by 1 Duke, 2 Marquesses, 2 Earls. 2 Viscounts, 10 
Barons, 1 Baronet, 2 Knights, 5 without titles or knighthoods w^ho were 
M.P.s and 3 who were not. Sec 1952 Conservative Annual Conference Re- 
port, pp. 6-7. 

» Between the foundation of the National Union in 1867 and 1914 the 
position of Chairman of the National Union was held by 1 Duke, 1 
Marquess, 1 Earl, 2 Viscounts, 5 Barqns, 5 Baronets, 7 Knights, 3 other 
commonei'- who were not M.P.s, and 9 who were. Since 1914 the position 
has been held by 2 Earls, 7 Baronets, 5 Knights, 6 other commoners w'ho 
were not M.P.s and 5 who were, plus 8 women, of whom one was a Coun- 
tess. See 1952 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 6-7, 
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whom is now usually a woman. AD five officers are elected by the 
Central Council. They are served by an honorary secretary (who in 
recent years has been the General Director of the Central Office of 
the party) and a secretary. These two officers, the honorary secretary 
and the secretary, are appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Union. The offices of the National Union have since 1872 
been within the premises occupied by the Central Office. This and 
other arrangements discussed below ensures a close link between the 
popular organization of the party and the Central Office. 

The functions of the National Union ere defined in the official 
party literature as follows: 

1. To piomote the foimation and development of a Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Association in every constituency in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, and to foster thought and effort in 
furtherance of the principles and aims of the Party. 

2. To form a centre of united action, and to act as a link 
between the leader and all organizations of the Party m England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland 

3. To maintain close relationship with the t'onseivative and 
Unionist Central Office. 

4. To work in close co operation w’lth the .Scottish tinionist 
Association and the Ulster Unionist Council * 

The Maxwell Fyfe Report in its statement on the functions of the 
National Union emphasized ofie aspect of its work: “ The functions 
of the National Union are primarily deliberative and advisory. Its 
various representatives in the Areas and at the Centre enable the 
collective opinitm of the Party to find expression. Its views are 
conveyed to the Leader of the Party or the Chairman of the Party 
Organization as mav be necessary and convenient. The opinions 
of the Executive Committee are .sought from time to time on matters 
of policy connected with organization, political education and 
propaganda.”® 

The Annual Conference 

The annual conference of the National Union is the most impor- 
tant annual gathering of the party.* The composition of the con- 
ference is as follows: All members of the Central Qmncil, who may 


* riw Puny Oi^unization, 1961, p. 7. 

* The Maxvell Fyfe Report, p. 29. [Italics mine.] 

* It should be noted that the Central Council (see p. 199 below) and not 
the annual confeiencc is “ the governing body of the National Itnion.” 
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number under present arrangements a maximum of approximately 
3,600; three additional representatives appointed by each constitu- 
ency association (one of each sex and a Young Conservative), in- 
cluding tiie honorary treasurer of the association (or a deputy), 
plus the certificated agent and certificated organizer of each con- 
stituency association and central association. Under these arrange- 
ments each constituency is entitled to be represented by a total of no 
less than seven men and women (two men, two women, two Young 
Conservatives and the Chairman of its Conservative Trade Union 
Council) in addition to its agent and organizer. The total potential 
membership of the annual conference under the present rules of 
the National Union is approximately 5,600. Since 1945 actual 
at'cndance has averaged well over three thousand; indeed, the 
Chairman of the 1948 conference at Llandudno boasted; “This is 
the largest political conference held in the world.’*^ 

Despite its size, the conference attempts to transact an enormous 
amount of business. In a two-and-a-half days’ meeting it receives 
and discusses (as a rule very briefly) the report of the Central 
Council and of the Executive Committee of the National Union 
and it debates about a score of resolutions scattered across the 
whole range of party and public affairs. The size of the conference 
itself and of its agenda tends of course to preclude any very careful 
or thoughtful deliberation. As will be shown below, there have been 
many in.stanccs (pttrticularly during the inter-war years) when the 
conference became an important forum for the debate of policy 
differences within the parly or where the outcome of its delibera- 
tions was a major matter of concern to the leaders of the parly. 
But since 1945 most of the icsolutions before each conference have 
been carried unanimously or nearly so; and the conference has 
tended to serve primarily as a demon^ ration of party solidarity and 
of enthusiasm for its own leaders.® 


1 1048 Conservative Annual Conference Refiort, p. 32. The 3,600 
representatives in attendance at this conference met in t^o halls approxi- 
mately a mile apart. The representatives in the “ overflow ” hall could follow 
the proceedings in the main hall by means of a public address system, but 
tliey could not, of course, take part in the oebates in any spontaneous way 
unless they had already made arrangements to be in attendance in the main 
hall. Nevertheless at the end of each debate the representatives in the over- 
flow hall were polled and the results of their voting telephoned directly to 
the conference chairman in the main hall. At some conferences the overflow hall 
has been connected to the main hall on a closed television circuit. 

* At the close of the 1948 conference at Llandudno Lord Woolton com- 
mented: “ There has been no clash of opinion . . . here at Llandudno. Our 
ranks arc closed. . . . The Press must have found us perhaps a little dull. 
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The Leader of the Party himself does not put in an appearance 
until he addresses the mass meeting which is held immediately after 
the conference has adjourned/ but other prominent figures in the 
party are in attendance and customarily they deliver set speeches 
which in recent years especially have almost invariably b^n the 
occasion for warm conference ovations. Conference resolutions 
are on some occasions not much more than invitations to one or 
other of the party leaders to give such speeches. At the 1948 con- 
ference, tor example, the resolution on foreign policy read: “ That 
this inference would welcome a clear restatement of Qmservative 
Foreign Policy in light of the present grave tension in international 
affairs.”** As might be expected, this resolution provoked only a 
brief, perfunctory debate which was followed by a major statement 
of Conservative foreign policy by Anthony iiden. Neville Chamber- 
lain, when he was Minister of Health, explained to the Conserva- 
tive conference that ” there were two advantages from the point of 
view of a Minister coming to such a conference. In the tiist place it 
enabled him to gauge to some extent the feeling in the parly about 
any proposal with which he was concerned and in the second place 
if any criticism was called forth by those proposals it might give 
him an opportunity to answer such criticism.” He illustrated his 
observation by noting that several projiosals involving his depart- 
ment had been brought before the conference, and he felt ‘^it was 
very impv)rtanl that . . (the conference) should know what it was 

they were driving at in these proposals and what were the pros and 
cons with regaid to them before they went into the fight.”** 

In the inter-war years, particular Conservative Ministers had 
sometimes to grapple with the conference for several years running. 
Thus at the 1935 conference a resolution w'as moved stating ” that 
this confetence while acknowledging with grateful appreciation what 

but in the iacc of the enemy it is wise tliat we should be united Tliis is 
a conference of people who know that they are going to govern the country, 
and therefore you have no time for frivolities.” 1948 Conservathe Annual 
Conference Repot t, p. 145. 

1 The one exception occurred in 1922 when Bonar Law, then Leader of 
the Party and Prime Minister, addressed the conference and reviewed the 
position of tile party and the principal domestic and foreign problems facing 
the country. “This (notes the Conference Report), was the first time a 
Prime Minister had addressed tlie Conference, although previous Prime 
Ministers have addressed public meetings held in connection therewith.” 
1922 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 1. 

* J948 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 86. 

• 1928 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 27. There are 
manv illustrations in the intcr-war years of br''cf conference debates 
followed by lengthy ministerial statements which were clearly designed to 
educate party members and explain Government policy 
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the Government has already done for agriculture, desires to point 
out tliat the position in many branches is still critical, and urges tlie 
Government to use every endeavour to improve the condition of , , . 
those engaged in it.” An amendment was moved “ to delete all 
after the word critical ” and to add a passage which urged ” the 
application of tariffs preferential to the Empire on imiKirted food- 
stuffs. and the curtailment of restriction on home production as 
essential factors in promoting agricultural and National prosperity.” 
After a spirited debate Walter Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture, 
replied saying that ” he welcomed the (original) resolution and took 
it as strengthening him in his work. (But) he thought the amend- 
ment went further in some respects than the facts justified.” On this 
occasion the ctmferencc responded obediently and the report notes 
th'.l “ the dmcndmcnl was lost and the resolution was carried 
unanimously A year later, however (1936), the Minister of Agri- 
culture was defeated on the same issue. A resolution was introduced 
calling for a protective tariff for agriculture and the Minister 
advised the conference not to pass it. “ We must employ tariffs 
where tariffs are the best (remedy) but. he added, “ we must not 
go tx) the country and say that our policy is to disregard the struggle 
of the h.ou'ewifc in the industrial districts. . . . That is a strong 
•xtatemeut, 1 would not myself support it. l.et the conference think 
twite before pinning its faith .so absolutely to one remedy.” The 
mover of the resolution, replying to Elliot, said he did not feel dis- 
jKJsed Kiwithdraw his resolution.sayingfamid laughter andapplause) 
that ** he would rather go down with his guns tiring and his flag 
fl\ ing than sui render.” A delegate moved from the Ixxly of the hall 
that the conference should proceed to the next business, but the 
chairman ruled that a voti' must be taken Tlie resolution was 
“ carried by a ci>nsidcrablc majority ”. * 

In the course of some conference debates, the parliamentary 
leaders have had to rc.sort to desi>er.!te appeals to party loyalty to 
forestall hostile conference resolutions. At the 1923 conference, for 
example, Vi.scounl Curzon, M.P., moved a resolution on foreign 
aflaiis which had been labelled in The Times as “hostile to the 
Government”, Curzon denied the charge, but admitted that his 
resolution ” was purposely drafted in vague terms so as to enable 
him. and those who agreed with his views, to give vent to their 
very sincere and profound anxiety as to our foreign relations, and as 
to the attitude of the Government towards the great pn^blems of the 
day.” The seconder called for a freo vote of the conference on the 


’ 19 <5 Comervative Annual Conference Report, folios 44- 47. 
* Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 3 1 . 
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resolution; but in replying to the debate the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs appealed to the mover and seconder not 
to press their resolution. In reply to cries of “ Why? ” the Under- 
secretary added; 

“The Conservative Party prided itself that it alone amongst 
political parties had the caution and the discretion to treat foreign 
affairs, especially in times of national crises, with a greater regard 
to the national interests than was to be perceived in their political 
opponents. It was also another tradition that until those whom it 
had placed in responsible positions had clearly and obviously be- 
trayed their trust the party would lake from those persons a 
declaration that the time for a particular discussion was inoppor- 
tune. It would not further the national interest nor the party 
interest to pass tliis resolution. If they passed the resolution it 
would be contrary to the policy of His Majesty's Government.” 

The I’orcign Under-Secretary closed with a remarkable appeal 
for loyalty to Baldwin, the Prime Minister and I^der of the 
Party : 

“The Prime Minister is speaking to-night, and / have not the 
least idea what he is f;o!nq to ray, but I do ask you not to let the 
Prime Minister, your own leader, who is coming here to make a 
most important speech, (Ind that while he is travelling to Plymouth his 
hands have been tied by his followers. (Applause.) If you distrust 
him — (cries of ‘ No, No ’) — have not a word to say. Proceed with 
your resolution. If, on the other hand, you feel that he is the 
best man at this moment — (Applaase)— at the head, not merely 
of the greatest patty of the State but head of the British Empire, 
I do entreat this Conservative Party to put their trust in Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, to bear what he sa3ts, and after he has declared 
wliat the policy of the Government is, if you are dissatisfied and 
distrust him, you will have plenty of opportumty of turning him 
out. But don’t do it now.” (Applause.) 

The Chairman then reminded the conference that the speaker was 
Under-Secretary for I'oreign Affairs, “so delegates would know 
what importance to place on what he said.” The report of the do- 
bate ends: “ There was no further discussion, and a motion from 
the hall that no resolution should be put to the meeting was carried 
unanimously.”^ 

These illustrations of Ministers in trouble at the party conference 
should not be taken as representative of its normal procedure. 

1 1923 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 29. 
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Especially since 1945 spectacular debates have been rare (much 
rarer than at the Labour Party conference) and there can be no 
doubt that the conference in recent years has served primarily as 
a demonstration of party solidarity and as a source of stimulation 
to the constituency representatives who attend. The chairman of 
one recent conference defined its purpose in colloquial but apt 
terras : “ In a way (he said) this is the power house for the next year’s 
propaganda for the good old Tory Party.” * 

The huge size of the conference no doubt contributes to its value 
as a source of excitement and stimulation for the constituency 
representatives who attend. But the more thoughtful leaders of tlie 
party have nevertheless been concerned to reduce its size to more 
practical proportions. Speaking to the 1950 conference Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe said: ‘‘ Since the war the Conference has grown into 
a great and continuous Mass Meeting. . . . Enthusiasm runs among 
a great audience like a prairie fire. But on tlie other hand, there is 
the difficulty of giving a considered view and answer to a difficult 
question of policy, which may be of the utmost importance to the 
future of the Party.” “ Sir David’s Committee had drawn attention 
to the fact that tlie conference at its present size could be accommo- 
dated within a single conference hall only in London and Black- 
pool. In all other centres the representatives would have to be dis- 
tributed through two or more halls. Tlie Committee had considered 
a proposal that the conference should be divided between different 
halls by subject, but ” as each representative should have a complete 
view of affairs and such a proposal might have for example pre- 
cluded a representative who was specially interested in Defence 
from participating in a debate <in Housing this proposal was re- 
jected.” The Committee had therefore recommended instead a 
drastic reduction of constituency representation from seven to two 
in Older to make it possible for the conference to move as it wished 
from year to year from one prov ncial centre to another.® This 
recommendation provoked a spirited debate followed b> one of the 
few instances since the war of a recorded ballot. The voting resulted 
in a decisive defeat for the recommendation that the size of the con- 
ference should be reduced. (For the recommendation, 1,552; 
Against. 1,859.) The reason for this action was given most 
succinctly in the debate that preceded the vote. A Mrs. Joan Benton 
said: ” TTiis is my first Conference. It has been the most exciting 

^ 1948 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 33. 

* 1950 Conservative Annual Conferince Report, p 72. 

® This arrangement. would have provided for a maximum attendance of 
2,S20 and a probable actual attendance averaging about 2,300. Maxwell 
Fyfe Report, p. 48. 
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thing that has ever hapi^ened to me: and Mrs. Benton wants to come 
again.”^ 

Yet oddly enough, despite the belligerent refusal of the con- 
ference to reduce its potential size the attendance at conference 
sessions has usually fallen far short of the numbers who have indi- 
cated their intention of attending the conference. As early as 1924 
a woman delegate moved that “ an addition be made to the rule, 
in order to ensure effective representation in conference. She asked 
that prior to the selection of delegates an assurance should be given 
that it is the intention of the representative selected to attend all 
sessions of the conference.” It was time, she said, “to end the 
nominal representation witli which the> had been cursed in the past 
and substitute live delegates. The old practice of selecting Sir 
Somebody or Other or Lord Thingammy, when neither had any in- 
tention to attend, should be ended.” The speaker raised a round 
of laughter by saying that at one confcience several delegates were 
absent, and it was found that they had spent the afternoon at tlie 
Zoo. In re.sponsc to her appeal the conference decided “ to add a 
recommendation to local Executives to the effect that delegates be 
selected wh() intimated their intention of attending the conference.”^ 
This recommendation appears, however, to have had little effect. 
The conference report for 19.^3 notes, for example, tliat while “ the 
total number of acceptances was 1.834. ... the laigest attendance 
(at any conference session) represented only 65 per cent, of the 
number of acceptances.” ‘ And on the back page of the minutes of 
the 1933 conference (in lieu of the usual typed list of delegates) the 
following .somewhat petulant note is appended: “ A li.st of those 
who intimated their intention to be present at the confeience is not 
placed here as it was obvious many of them were not present, and 


^ 1950 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 75. A somc\^hal 
similar move to cut the size of the annual conference was defeated “ by a 
large majority” at the conference of 1927, See 1927 Conservative Annual 
Conference Report, folios 18-19. This issue was raised apain at the annual 
meeting of the Cential Council, 20th March, 1953, when a reprcsentati\e 
moved “ that in order to overcome the unsatisfactory arrangement whereby 
many of the repiescntativcs to the Party Conference have to listen to the 
proceedings by loudspeaker relay, arrangements should be made at further 
conferences, when it is not possible for all the representatives to meet in 
one hall, for motions on different subjects to be discussed simultaneously 
m separate halls.” (See Agenda for the Annual Meeting of the Central 
Council, 19th and 20th March, 1953, published by the National Union, 
London, 1953.) After discussion tliis motion was heavily rejected by the 
Council. 

* 1924 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 15 
» 1933 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 38. 
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v>lhers were present about whom there was no odicial knowledge." ‘ 

The preparation of the agenda for the conference is the respon- 
sibility of the General Purposes Sub-Conunittec.® Motions intended 
for the consideration of llie conference may be submitted in the 
names of either the Executive Committee, the General Purposes 
Sub-Cc'mmittee, tlie National Advisory Committees of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Area Councils, or the amstiiuency associations 
and central associations. The General Purposes Sub-Committee 
normally groups the resolutions undei broad topic headings and in 
the preparation of the agenda marks one of the resolutions for the 
consideiation of the conference.® No attempt is made to draft 
“ conijxisite resolutions ” as in the case of the Labour Party annual 
conference.* 

ti is the responsibility of the Secretary of the National Union to 
send by post to every member of tlie amference a copy of the 
agenda (along with the report of the Executive Committee) “ four- 
teen clear da>s ” befoie the conference assembles. Those who plan 
to attend the conference may, if they wish, discuss the agenda with 
their local associations, but it is important to note that they are not 
"delegates” of their associations in the ordinal y mdhning of the 
term They are not therefore imuucted by their local associations 
as to how they should vole on the resolutions which are to be dis- 


^ 1933 Conservatne Annual Conference Report, folio 32. This situation 
appears to 1 j\e remained unsatisfactory tnioiighout the 1930s. Thus in 
1935 “the total individual attendance was 1,^10, which represents 73.3 per 
cent, of ilie number of acceptances ” (19J5 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report, folio 51.) Equivalent figures given in the 1936 Report (p. 43) are 
68 2 per cent , and in the 1937 Repoit (p 79) b7 per cent. Even at the 1953 
conference, when a ballot was i ivcn alter a heated debate on the payment 
of post-war credits, the total of the votes cast was only 1,858, although it 
had been announced that “over 4,000” delegates were attending the con- 
ference 1953 Conservative sAnnual Confet^ ,ice ReiH>rt, p 106. 

2 See p 207 below. 

® For example, an exammation of the agenda of the 1948 conference 
shows that twelve resolutions were submitted on “ Imperial Policy.” One 
of the most comprehensive of these (p. 46) was marked with an asterisk 
and became the basis fox the conference debate on imperial policy. A point 
was made, howc\cr, of calling (as speakers in the debate) the movers of a 
number ot the resolutions on the same subject which were not marked 
for discussion. Ftn^rammc of Proceedings, C^th Annual Conference of the 
National Union, 6th -9th October, London, 1948. However, as a result of a 
recommendation of the Executive Committee in 1948 it was decided at the 
conference of that year that one of the resolutions not marked by the Sub- 
committee for consideration would be selected by ballot of the whole con- 
ference for debate at thd final conference session. Annual Report of the 
Exccutiv.' Committee, Programme of Proceedings, 1948 Conference, p. 81. 

^ Sec p. 495 below. 
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cussed at the conference, but are “ free to speak and vote according 
to their consciences.”^ The Conservative Party claims this is a more 
democratic arrangement than a system under which delegates are 
“ tied beforehand to vote this way or that.” A case can be made for 
this claim, although it can also be argued that the system is work- 
able only so long as the conference has no real power to determine 
policy and there are no vital debates or clashes of opinion. It is 
important to note that on the rare occasions in recent years when 
the conference has been forced to take a decision of major impor- 
tance (as for example at the 1948 conference on the presentation 
of the Interim Report of the Maxwell F>fe Committee embodying 
a major re-orgaiiizatlon of party finance) many representatives were 
fearful of committing their constituency associations. In the debate 
on the Report one speaker prote.sted: “ I have no mandate to vote 
on this matter from my constituency ”, and another added: ” How 
can we know whether we can implement this Report until we have 
given those folks (in the constituency associations) a chance of 
expressing their opinion?” * The Report was finally received after 
the representatives were reassured that tliey were not thereby com- 
mitting their organizations. (The Report merely recommended 
certain new financial arrangements but did not bind the associations 
to implement them ) 

Another problem shcmld be mentioned in connection with the 
reluctance of the party either to brief or mandate constituency 
iep''Cscntativcs. No satisfactory study ha^ been made of the 
opinions of the constituency representatives who attend the confer- 
ences, but to judge from the opinions expressed in tlie debates there 
are grounds for suspecting that they tend to be the most militant 

* 77ie Part}’ Oiganizatton, 1961, p. 1. The report of the Council for 
1926 notes that a sub-committee which had been set up '* to consider various 
matters aSccting the annual conference ’’ had recommended that " there 
should be included in the preliminary notice of the conference, sent to 
Constituency Chairmen and Agents, a paragraph calling attention to the 
fact that the Agenda is issued fourteen days prior to the date of the Con- 
ference and pointing out that the Central Council of the National Union 
IS of the opinion that, wherever possible. Constituency Executives might 
consider the desirability of holding a meeting for the purpose of reviewing 
the Resolutions included in the Agenda, so that the Constituency Repre- 
sentatives may be acquainted with the views of the Constituency Executive 
thereon before they proceed to the Conference.” 1926 Conservative Annual 
Conference Report, (Report of the Council), folio 6. Although this recom- 
mendation appears to have been adopted, it would not seem (from conver- 
sation with constituency representation at a number of annual conferences) 
that it is now normally acted upon. In any case, of course, the 1926 
recommendation did not ivopose that the representatives should be bound 
to act in conformity with the views of their constituency executive. 

* I94’8 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 39. 
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and «iergetic members of the constituency associations. (It should 
be remembered that in numy instances representatives have to get 
time off from work to attend, or else they must devote part of their 
vacation to attending the conference.) There is reason to suspect 
therefore that the views of the constituency representatives tend to 
be more extremist than those of the rank-and-file members of the 
constituency associations. This theory might help to explain the 
persistence of strong Die-Hard opinion which has so frequently 
(during the inter-war years especially) proved a problem for the 
party leaders in conference discussions. If tlie conference repre- 
sentatives were required to review the agenda with a representative 
gathering of members of tlie constituency associations some of these 
difficulties might be precluded. 

The basis of representation and the system of voting^ at the con- 
ference is also of importance. Each constituency association 
regardless of size has the right to equal representation at the con- 
ference (seven plus the agent and/or organiser) and each repre- 
sentative has equal voting rights. In other words, there is no eejuiva- 
lent to the trade union “ block vote ” at the l.abour Party confer- 
ence ® on which the Conservative Party leaders can rely to defeat a 
popular rebellion among the constituency repiesentatives. One of 
the best recent examples of such a popular rebellion is provided by 
the housing debate at the 1^50 p:irty conference. The conference 
was discussing a rather colourless rcy)lution condemning the 
Lrbour Ciovernment’s bousing record and demandmg (witliout 
mentioning a specific figure) an increased housing programme. In 
the course of the debate one delegate mentioned the figure 
‘* 300,000 ” as a desirable annual goal for a Conservative housing 
programme. Other speake* pi ked up the figuie amidst mounting 
enthusiasm and Lord Woolton, the Chairman of the Party Orga- 
nization, finally accepted on behalf of the party leaders the goal of 
300,000 houses per year. * 

It would seem reasonable to suspect that the party leaders were 
reluctant to commit themselves in advance to build a specific 

* Standing Orders of the conference provide that *' every motion shall 
be put to the vote by a show of hands. No division will be taken unless 
the vote is challenged and in the Chairman’s opinion is supported by 100 
members rising in their places, or the Ch.,iiman thinks a division desirable. 
In order to ascertain the vote on any division a ballot paper shall be given 
to each member present and entitled to vote. Scrutineers shall be appointed 
to cast up the votes and the Chairman sliall announce the result as soon as 
practicable” The Ruler and Standing Orders of the National Union, 1951, 
P 16. 

* See pp. 501-4 below. 

* 1950 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 65 
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number of houses per year, and, in light of the economic position of 
the country, it would seem most improbable that they were eager 
to commit themselves to increase the rate of house building by so 
much as 50 per cent. But Lord Woolton apparently thought it wise 
to give way to the mood of the conference. Later the Cliairman of 
the Young Conservatives boasted that the conference had, on this 
occasion, “educated the platform”.* Although the platform could 
not protect itself by any system of block votes the Leader of the 
Party was, of course, ultimately safeguarded by the fact that he 
cannot be bound by any conference decision. Nevertheless, had the 
subsequent Conservative Government decided (perhaps for the best 
of economic reasons) against attempting to raise the building rate 
to 300,000 houses per >car, the conference rebellion in favour of the 
3(X),000 figure would then have provided the opposition paity with 
a very handy stick with which to beat the Conservative Govern- 
ment. In the event, the Conservative Government elected in 1951 
CKceeded its objective of building SOO.tXX) houses per year. But this 
incident of the housing rebellion of 1950 highlights the somewhat 
precarious iclationship K'tween the Conservative leaders and their 
party conference '1 hey cannot be bound bv conference decisions; 
but it is conceivable that the\ may be mightily embarrassed by 
them, and in a huge assemblv through which, in Sir Davic^ Maxwell 
Fyfe’s phrase. “ enthusiasm runs . . Lke a prairie fire,” an assembly 
composed of non-m.indalcd constituency representatives and with- 
out any system of block votes, the leadeis must rely on their ix?rsonal 
authority and prestige (and on the traditionally deferential attitude 
of the rank and file) to win their way with the confciencc. They have 
usually (but not invariably) .succeeded in doing so. 

A fuither word should be added about the fate of conference 
resolutions. Sometimes the 1 eader in addressing the inas.s meeting 
which folliws the annual conference makes a pcn'nt of giving 
approval to particular conference resolutions. Thus, at the con- 
ference of 1929 Stanley Baldwin made special reference to a resolu- 
tion passed by the conference on the .subject of Empire trade: he 
said; “ The only expanding markets in the world, the only markets 
in who.se exjiansion we may take part without fighting to rob some- 
one else of their .share, lie in the Empire, and the Empire in the 
New World, ((’heers.) You have to-day at your great conference 
passed a resolution on that subject ((Theers.) On behalf of my 
colleagues and myself 1 accept that resolution. (Loud cheers and 
‘ Good Old Stanley.’)” But, as' was noted above, whether or not the 

i 

' 1950 Comervathe Annual Confetence Repot t,, p. 74. For Lord Woolton’s 
own comment, see liis Memoirs^ p ^^45 ff. 
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Leader refers to particular conference resolutions ihey are in any 
case “ conveyed ” to him for his information, and the succeeding 
annual report of the Central Council normally contains some general 
reference to the Leader’s reaction to tliem. Thus the Central 
Council report for 1948 contains this reference to the fate of the 
resolutions of the previous conference in 1947: 

“ The Resolutions passed at last year’s Conferenee were pro 
sented to the Leader of the Party, viho discussed them in detail 
with the Chairman of the National Union, the Chairman of the 
nxccutivc Committee and the Chaiiman of the Party Organiza- 
tion Mr C'hurchill expressed his pleasure at the tcims of the 
Resolutions and asked that they should be punted as a pamphlet 
to which he contributed a foreword.” 

Periodically in the history of the National Union there have been 
rebellious complaints from conference siieakers who have alleged 
that resolutions have been passed year after year and consistently 
Ignored by the parliamentaiy leadership. In recent years, however, 
liie pally cvsideicnce has appeared to be satisfied that its work has 
been taken sufficiently seriously by the L eader and hiS associates in 
Parhami'iit.^ 

I he Central Council 

The Central Council (whicn is the governing body of the National 
Union) n'<rmally uiccls once a year in Ixmdon. Us membership 
includes the I eader of the Party and other principal officers and 
officials (including, it is impoifant to note, the Chairman of the 

^ Thc'c lunc, however, bcci. illusfiatioiv of Conference cxdspei at ion with 
Government policy, f*>r example, with respect lo “ Schedule A ” t ix on housc- 
hoklcrs. See Biflcn, W. J., “ Party Conferences and Parly Pidiev,” Political 
Quartf'iiy, Juh Sept , 1%1, pp. 257-(i6. 

- The 1953 mecling of the Central C 3uncil was held on 19th and 20th 
March, at Church House, Westminster. 'Jhe agenda of the meeting gives 
some indication of the scope of the Council’s work. The first session 
opened with the piescntalion ot the report of the Executive Committee 
followed by a lengthy discussion on certain amendments to the rules of the 
National linioii recommended by the Executive Committee. The meeting 
then discussed a senes of motions which had been submitted by constitu- 
ency associations on a wide variety c»r nbjccts, including defence and 
foreign policy. Western Germany, housing, home production, education. 
W'elfare of the aged, Communism, penalties for crime, and mutual aid 
There was, in addition, a spirited discussion of ceitain of the party’s internal 
affaiiS, including the arrangements for the annual conference and the 
supply of party speakc?rs. Sec Ai^cnda for the Annual Meeting of the 
Central Council, 19th and 20th March, 1953, published by the National 
Union, London 195L 
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Party Organization and the General Director and other principal 
officials of the Central Office); all Conservative M.P.s and Peers in 
receipt of the party Whip: prospective candidates; the members of 
the Executive ^mmittee of the National Union; represratatives of 
the National Advisory Committees of the National Union and four 
representatives from each constituency association plus representa- 
tives from central associations of boroughs and provincial area 
councils.* 

As in the case of the annual conference of the National Union, 
the General Purposes Sub-Committee is responsible for determining 
the agenda of the annual meeting of the Council. The specific duties 
of the Council include the election of the President. Qiairman ^ and 
three Vice-Chairmen of the National Union and the consideration 
of the report of the Executive Committee of the National Union. 
The Council also has power to amend the rules of the National 
Union. In addition, it considers motions on party or public affairs 
which have been submitted by area councils and other lower 
echelons of the p.u ty and like the party conference it “ conveys ” 
its decisions to the Leader of the Parly for his consideration. The 
Press has been admitted to the meetings of the Central G)uncil 
since 1*^33 ^ 

Apart from the specific functions witli which the Q>uncil is 
charged, it becomes in practice a smaller and briefci version of the 
annual conference of the National Union. It provides a half-yearly 
opjxirtunity for the leprescntatives of the constituency associations 
to ventilate their opinions on any matter which particularly con- 
cerns them and to hear reports fiom the I-eader of the Party and Ivs 

^ For a detailed description of the constitution of the Central Council 
sec the Rules and Standing Orders of the National Union, IQ^l, pp 5-7; 
see also tlic d'scussion of the provisions for representation of the Scottish 
Unionist Association and the Ulster Unionist Council, The Maxwell Fyfe 
Report pp 51-2 

^ Except during the period of the iv>o great wars a different person 
has held the office of Chairman each year since 1889. although up to that 
date It had been common to re-clect the incumbent Chairman. (H. C. 
Raikcs, for example, held the office from 1869-1874 inclusi\e) Lowell pro- 
vides a likely explanation for the change after 1889: “As a further security 
against capture of the Lnion (by a single individual) the practice was 
established in 1889 of changing the Chairman of the Council every year, 
so that no one could acquire influence enough to be dangerous.** Lowell, 
A. L., Covet mnent of Fnglamh Vol. I p. 569, 

* 1913 Conservative Annual Conference Report, (Report of the 
Council), folio 6: ** At this meeting* [on 28th June last when l,2(X) members 
were present] a recommendation of the Executive Committee that, with a view 
to the avoidance of unfair criticism and for the purposes of proper publicity and 
general record, the Press should be admitted to future meetings of the Council, 
was approved . . , ** 
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colleagues. Tt should be emi^asized of course that (as in the case 
of the annual conference) the Central Coundl tends to be repre- 
sentative of the more militant elements in the party, and as the 
leaders are bound to realize, it is unlikely to reflect a cross-section 
of Conservative voting support in the country. This was obliquely 
and perhaps unconsciously acknowledged at a Central Council 
meeting in February, 1921 : “ The Chairman pointed out that one 
of the chief objects of the.se Council meetings was to enable those 
representing the live workers of our party in the constituencies to 
meet to express the views as they think they are held in the various 
localities on the important questions of the day.”^ 

'fhe meetings of the Council in recent years have tended to be 
even less spectacular tlian those of the annual corference. But in 
th ‘ past the C'ouncil has on occasion played an important if not a 
decisive ’■61e in tlic affairs of the party. When the Con.servatIves 
have been in office the Council has not hesitated to advise the 
Government on legislation and ptfficy. Thus, tor example, in 1921 
the G)uncil passed rc.solutions as follows: 

“(a) Urging upon the Cabinet the increasing nesessily for the 
strictest economy in public expenditure, both Imperial and local. 

“ (b) That a dcfinilc and consliuctivc ’Irade Policy based upon 
a national tariff, is indispens.iblc to the continued welfare of the 
country, and urging upon the CJovcmnient the adoption of such 
a policy. 

“(c' Calling attention to the immense impoilaiice attached to 
the ii.iinediatc reconstniction of the .Second Chamber, and request- 
ing the Cabinet Committee examining the .subject to report in 
sufficient time to enable Iceislalion to be passed this year. 

“(d) Requesting the 'lovcnimciit to remove at the earliest 
date the Liquor f'ontrol i»nard restrictions. 

(e) That it is the iluty of the Government to take immediate 
action to prevent the spread t .' Communistic and Bolshevik 
propaganda.” * 

The Council has also on frequent occasions arranged for depu- 
tations to interview Conservative Ministers on specific items of 
policy. The repot t of the Council for 1937 notes: “ The (Executive) 
Committee further reported on the outcome o'" a Deputation to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for (he p'irpo.se of advocating that the 
Old Age Pension should be paid to wives of contributory Old Age 
Pensioners on the hu.sband becoming qualified at 65 years of age, 

• 

1 Ccntrnl Council mcctinp,, 22nd February, 1921, cited in Gleanings and 
Memoranda^ April, 1921, p. “^lO. [Italics nune.] 

- /S'?? Conservative Annual Conference Report (Repoit of Council), 
folio 4 
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provided the wife was between 60 and 65 and the couple had 
been married for at least five years.” The report pointed out that 
the Chancellor was “ unable to concede the demand made to him 
and that the Committee, whilst regretting that such was the case, 
but at the same time appreciating the difficulties in the way of so 
doing, felt that there was no alternative, at the present time, but to 
accept the Chancellor’s decision.” This statement illustrates the 
willingness of the Council to attempt to initiate policy; but it re- 
flects also a recognition on the part of the Council that the extra- 
parliamentary organizations of the party have no ultimate power 
to force acceptance of their proposals. 

With the party in opposition the Council has sometimes assumed 
the right to instruct the party in Parliament. Thus at a meeting of 
the Council on 4th March, 1930. the following resolutions were 
pa.ssed ; 


“That this meeting of the Central Council urgently demand'. 
that the Conservative Party at the next General F-leclion .shall 
place a wider programme of Safeguarding as the prin.-ipal and 
foremost item in the Party Programme, thereby continuing the 
beneficial results already lecofdcd in safeguarded indiisuits with 
consequent reduction of unemployment and taxation 
“ lliis meeting of the C'entral Council is profoimdlt’ disturbed 
by the slackness of the attendance of the Conservative Members 
in tlie Hotise of Commons. It would remind the Conservathe 
Members that they owe a duty to their leader, Mr. Stanley Bald 
win, and to tho.se who elected them. Any failure on their part to 
do so causes great discouragement amongst the rank and file of 
the Party. The meeting further urges that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment .should be defeated on every po.s.sibic occasion with a view 
to decreasing their prestige.’’* 

The most spectacular meetings in the history of the Council took 
place in December, 1934. in the course of the great intra-party 
struggle on India.® The issue had arisen in dramatic fashion at the 
annual conference in 1*133 when Viscount Woliner, M.P.. moved a 
re.solution which Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
described (in replying to a heated debate) as a “ direct challenge 
to the Government.” He added that “ while the resolution professes 
confidence in the Government it really amounts to this— a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government’s Indian policy. (Cheers and 

' Gleanings and Meniotanda, April, 1930, p 331. lltalics mine.] 

^ For a general account of the dispute over India see Templewood, Lord, Nine 
Troubled Years, pp. 42 103 and Amcry, I . S , Afv Political Life, III, pp. 96 115. 
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renewed cries of ‘ No No one (said Mr. Chamberlain) denies the 

right of the Conservative Party to express its opinion on anything,” 
but he begged the conference to keep very clearly before them the 
fact that the resolution was a vote of want of confidence in the 
Government’s Indian policy and he urged the conference to support 
an amendment winch was acceptable to the Government. On a 
show of hands the amendment was declared carried and the result 
was announced as follows: 

For the amendment 737 
Against 344 ' 

The critics of the National Government’s Indian policy had re- 
turned to the attack at the conference of 1934. Again they moved 
a resolution expressing their anxiety at the trend of the Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy. In moving the resolution Brigadicr-Gencral 
Sir Henr\ Page-Croft, M.P., had tried to anticipate the charge that 
the Clitics were asking the conference to express lack of confidence 
in the (■loscrnraent This he strongly denied and told the conference 
” you are completely free as men and women of honour to express 
any teais viu may possess on this occasion, which is your last 
oppoitunilv before these revolutionary proposals (with respect to 
India) .lie (iecidcd up*n.” The Central Council, he alleged, had 
been “ jvisuaded to niu//lc itself,” and he told the conference 
” you arc the dcraociatic parent of the Council. I ask you .sincerely 
to c\ci vi c complete franknc>s and freedom to-day. ... It is positively 
your List . hance to influence the situ-ilion." The proposals foi India 
then before Parliament were, he said: 

'‘oppc^cd to the instinct, tiadition and faith ot Constivativcs It 
IS a levt'isnn fo ilic u*' 'Is of f'obdin, vho'.a one aim was to quit 
the LmjUie. Why should 460 Conscrs'ative (M.P.s) be asked to sur- 
render Iheir pi.ntiplcs at the oehcsi of 30 1 ihcrals and 10 Social- 
ists? . . . , II iv pioposcd to . . risk the f.itc of one OIMi of the 
human lace and, I say it dclili latety, to risk the final ruin of 
Lancasliirc and the destruction of our greatest market. Why? 
Because a few agitatois with goat and loin doth make a row in 
India and your representatives over ihete have not the will to 
rule. There is only one force winch tun now sive India for the 
Empire —the ConscnaU’ve Parly — and thf’ heoit of that Party is 
this conference.” 

.Again, as at the ptevious conference, an amendment acceptable 
to the Government was moved and its seconder ” invited the con- 
ference to have faith in their leader.'' At the conclusion of the de- 
bate the conference Mcport states “on a show of hands and after 

^ I9J3 ComerMttive A ml Confetenie Report, folios n-3‘i 
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the vote had been taken twice, the Chairman declared the (pro- 
Government) amendment carried, an announcement which was re- 
ceived with loud cheers and angry protests.” It was at once moved 
that a ballot should be taken and this was agreed to. As the con- 
ference report notes: “ The result was declared amid intense excite- 
ment ... as follows: 

For the amendment 543 
Against 520 

Thus by the narrowest of majorities the conference had refrained 
from repudiating Baldwin’s Indian policy. 

A few weeks later, in December, 1034, the issue was carried to a 
meeting of the Central Council. The Joint Select Committee (of the 
Hou'^e of Coramtjns) on Indian constitutional reform had now re- 
ported and Baldwin addressed the Council explaining its pro- 
visions: “ . . . With a full sense of responsibility as Leader of the 
Party,” he declared his acceptance (of the report) “ as a basis for 
legislation and strongly recommended the Council also to do so.” 
The debate was then opened on a motion by L, S. Amery, M.P., 
which approved “the general principles embodied in this Report”. 
An amendment (hostile to Baldwin’s policy) was moved by the 
Marquess of Salisbury: the amendment hoped “that I^rliament 
will not lake the irrevwable step of establishing Central Respon- 
sible Government (in India) on the lines of the White Paper and the 
Report of the Joint Committee.” A major debate ensued in which 
the following speakers took part in the order .shosvm by the number 
against tiieir names: 

For die Motion • 

1 . The Lord nustate Percy, M P 

3. The Fail of Derby. K.G. 

5. The Marquess of IJnhthgow 

7. The Vi.scounU'ss Bridgeman 

10. vSir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P. 

For the Amendment : 

2. The Viscount FitzAlan, K.G. 

4. M r. Winston Churchill, M.P. 

6. Sir Alfred Knox, M.P. 

R. The Marque.ss of Hartington, M P. 

9. Sir Henry Page Croft, M.P. 

Clearly, on this occa.sion the meeting became a grand council of 
the party, livery participant in the Council debate was either an 
M.P or a Peer; no member of the rank and 616 of the party appears 

’ 1^34 CoHUTvative 4nnita! Con/crencf Report, folios 2f> 31 . 
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to have attempted to speak, or at least none was called. But the 
constituency representatives attending this Central Council meeting 
were nevertheless called upon to decide between the two points of 
view put to the meeting by the eminent spokesmen of the two 
schools of thought within the party. The Report of the Council 
records; “ on the amendment being put to the meeting, it was de« 
dared, on a show of hands, to have been lost, whereupon a ballot 
was demanded. The demand having been acceded to, a ballot was 
taken, the votes cast thereon being declared as follows; 

For the amendment 390 

Against 1,102 

Majority against 712” 

The original motion was thereupon put to the meetmg and declared 
earned by “ an overwhelming majority The Council report in- 
cludes the lollowing note: ” Tt is worth recording that this decision, 
which may prove to be of historical importance, was taken at a 
meeting at which the attendance represented 67 per cent, of the 
total membership of the Council at that date; that the speeches de- 
livered reached a very high level of excellence, and -that the tone 
of the proceedings throughout, having regard to tlie strong feeling 
that prevailed, redounded to the credit of the speakers and all 
present A motion that a special conference sliould be summoned 
to further consider the question of India was subsequently sub- 
mitted and defeated (on a show oi hands) by an overwhelming 
majority. 

This meeting in December, 1934, is imique m the history of tlie 
Central Council; it is in no way typical of the Council’s normal 
proceedings. But it throws an important light on the function of the 
party organi 2 ation outside Harliament in a major crisis in the affairs 
of the party. The parallel with the debate on the future of Ireland 
at the great National Union conferei 'c of 1921 is striking. In each 
case the Die-Hard winr of the Coi servative Party in Parliament 
had attempted but failed to carry majority support among its 
parliamentary oilleagues. The Die-Hards then turned to the 
National Union in an attempt to prove that the parliamentary 
leadership had lost the confidence and support of the popular 
organization of the party outside Parliament. One can only specu- 
late as to what would have happci.^ had Austen Chamberlain 
failed to carry the 1921 conference in support of his Irish policy, or 
if Baldwin had failed to cany the, December 1934 meeting of the 
Central Council in support of his Indian policy. In theory neither 

1 1035 Conservative Annual Conference Report, (Report of the Council), 
folios 5-7 
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Leader would have been forced either to reverse bis policy or to 
resign, since as the Conservativcs*are never tired of insisting, the 
I^der alone has sole responsibility for policy; yet there is ample 
ground for arguing in both cases that the Leader, had he been 
defeated, would have found his position intolerable and might well 
have thrown in his hand. Certainly it would have been extremely 
difficult for him to have proceeded with his policy if it had been 
emphatically rejected by the National Union. Tliese instances pro- 
vide the two most imiwrlant pieces of evidence in the proof of the 
proposition that the National Union cannot, in the last analysis, be 
dismissed in Ostrogorski’s phrase as “ a Suow body”. 

The Executive Comimttee 

The Executive CommiKee of the National Union (whicli normally 
meets every other month) cimsists* mainly of representatives <)f the 
areas (who in turn ol course represent the constituencies in the 
areas): the 1 eader and the other principal officers of the party (in- 
cluding again the C'liairman of the Party Organization and the 
General Director of the Central Office) arc also membcis. The 
Executive Committee handles the affaiis of the Cential ( uiincil in 
the inteivals between the latter’s meetings and annually it rect'm- 
niends to the Central Council fot election the officers of tht»National 
Union; in addition it elects its own chairman and appoints an 
honorary secretary ot the National Union (who is now usually the 
General Director of the Central Office) and a sccietarj. Resolutions 
and reports on paity or public affairs submitted by the provincial 
areas or the constituencies are considered by the txccutive Com- 
mittee and forwardai to the appropriate quarters. 

'Fhe Executive Committee also has important power with respect 
to membership of the constituency as.sociations in the National 
Union. It must approve the admission of associations and it ma} 
withdraw such approval. In addition, the Executive Committee has 
power to settle disputes within or between amstituency associa- 
tions. The Executive Committee also elects representatives of the 
National Union to the various National Advisory Committees of 
the party." It submits a leport to the Central Council and an 
annual report to the conference 

Since the appointment of the General Purposes Sub-Committee 
in 1933, the Executive Committee has been able to rid itself of a 

1 The total membership of the Executive Committee is approximately 
1 SO. For full details of its composition see The Rules and Standing Orders 
of the National Union, (1951), pp 8-9. 

* Seep 208 below 
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good deal of detailed work and to devote itself to broader issues of 
policy. The report of the Council for 1934 notes: “Under the 
scheme for making better provision for dealing with the ever- 
increasing work of the National Union, the business hitherto dealt 
with entirely by the (Executive) Committee (is now) shared between 
the Committee and tlie General Purposes Sub-Committee appointed 
for that purpose, all matters considered by the Sub-Committee 
being subsequently reported on to the Executive Committee. This 
arrangement has given the Committee itself more time to discuss 
other than routine business and to have tlie advantage of regular 
addresses from Ministers upon matters of Public interest, particu- 
larly concerning their respective Departments of the Government, and 
has been of considerable assistance to the Committee in arriving at a 
prop-T conclusion upon the subject matter of Resolutions sub- 
mitted for its consideration, and in regard to which representation 
to the Leadei of the Party was desired or considered to be neccs- 
.sar>. ... At the finst meeting of the Committee as newly constituted 
for the current year, tlie Leader of the Party attended and spoke 
especially upon some of the more important points affecting the 
Principles and the Organization of the Party.”^ As this Report sug- 
gests, much of the detailed work of tlie Fxcculive Committee is 
now done by the General Purposes Sub-Committee,"’ which nor- 
mally meets monthly. Like each of the other organs of the party 
which have been examined alxive. the General Purposes Sub-Corn- 
millf'c is a snrpiisingly large bexly in liglit of the tasks it is intended 
to peiform. ft consists of appioxiniately 56 members and includes 
among these the princijial oflicers of the National Union, the Chair- 
man of the Party Orirani/ation. the General Director of the Central 
Oflice, the Chief Whip in b ' h Houses of Parliament, the Cliair- 
man of each Area Council and 12 representatives of the Executive 
Committee. Its principal task is to “perform all ordinary and 
emergency acts on behalf of the Nati(u:al llnion ” with the excep- 
tion of certain special duties reserved to the Executive Committee, 
such as the arbitration of disputes between constituency associa- 
tions. In addition the Sub-Committee considers the reports of the 
National Advisory Committees and circulates them to the members 
of the Executive Committee for information: it also considers the 
resolutions passed by the area councih and the constituency ussoci- 

1 1934 Conservative Annual Conference Report, (Report of the Council), 
folios 6-7. . 

^ There i« some confusion in the party literature about the correct title 
of this organization. It normally referred to as the “ General Purposes 
Sub-Committee ” but the Rules and Standing Orders of the National Union, 
1951, p. 10, refer to it as the " ■ meral Purposes Conunittee 
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aticHis. Perhaps the most important duty of the Sub-Committee is 
the preparation of the agendas for the meetings of the Central Coun- 
cil and the annual conference. Specifically, of course, this means 
that tlie Sub-Committee determines which of the long list of reso- 
lutions sent in by the constituency associations shall be selected for 
debate. 

The National Advisory Committees and other Central Comimttees 
and Boards 

The Executive Committee is advised by a series of National 
Advisory Committees which include the following: the National 
Advisory Committee on Political Education; the Women’s National 
Advisory Committee; the Young Conservative and Unionist 
National AdvLsory Committee; the Trade Unionist National 
Advisory Committee; the National Advisory Committee on Local 
Government; the National Advisory Committee on Publicity and 
Speakers; the Central Advisory Committee of the Conservative and 
Unionist Teachers’ Association; the Central Committee of the 
Federation of University Conservative and Unionist Associations 
(undergraduates). Each of these advisory committees has power to 
make rules for its <»wn composition and management provided that 
these rules are approved by the Executive Committee. ^ 

The membership of these committees (which averages approxi- 
mately 50) consists mainly of representatives appointed at area level. 
A review of the work of the national advisory committees is in- 
corporated into the annual report of the Executive Committee of 
the National Union ^ One might take as an illustration the work 
of the Women's National Advisory Committee. This committee 
advises the Executive “ on alt questions affecting the organization 
of women supporters of the Party, and the subjects in which they 
are esfieciatly interested.”-* During the year 1953-4 the committee 
met on nine occasions. It was addres.sed on one occasion by a junior 
Minister and on another by an official of the Central Office. It also 
organized its own discussions on the work of the United Nations, 

' See, for example, the Executive Committee's rcpoit to the annual 
meeting of the Central Couneil, 19th and 20th March, 1953, published by 
the National Union, London, 19S1. 

® The Party Organhatinn, 196L p. 9. The J920 Comervative Annual 
Conference Report, folio 1, notes that in that year “for the first time in 
the history of the party ladies had a substantial representation both on the 
platform and in the body of the hall,” The Women’s Advisory Committee 
was set up as a result of a decision of the 1928 Conservative annual con- 
ference and the original constitution of the Committee is to be found in 
the Report of the Executive Committee in the 1929 Conservathe Annual 
Confaence Reports folio 7. 
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<m the Govemmeat's housing programme, new towns and homing 
estates, the Government’s agricultural policy, television, the Young 
Britons* organization and the publicity and propaganda work of 
the party. Members of the committee who had been delegates 
representing this country at the United Nations and at other inter- 
national gatherings presented reports on their experiences. The 
committee also received and reviewed the resolutions received from 
area and constituency women’s organizations and where their reso- 
lutions met with the approval of the committee they were forwarded 
for consideration of the National Union or conveyed directly to 
members of the Government. The report of the Women’s Advisory 
Committee records that the resolutions received from tlie areas and 
constituencies “ included many showing appreciation of tlie Govem- 
mrnt’s achievements. The subjects dealt with (by tlie resolutions) 
have included Agriculture: Old People: Retired Workers: Widows’ 
Pensions: Housing; Education, including the education of deaf 
children; Purchase of Meat; the Welfare State; Trade Unions: 
Electoral Reform; Propaganda and Publicity.” ‘ The committee 
also appointed a number of sub-committees including a Parliamen- 
tary Sub-Committee, which kept under review aspects \>f legislation 
which parti' ularly affected the position of women. The sub-com- 
mittee made recommendations to the full committee which were 
then conveyed to the Executive Committee of the National Union, 
and to members of the Government. 

The highlight of the Women’s Advisory Committee’s activities is 
its annual one-day women’s conference and mass meeting,* held 
usually in London and attended by women representatives of the 
constituency associations in England and Wales and by guests from 
Scotland and Northern Iirland. Members of the Government 
attend the conference by invitation and are usually invited to do 
so when debates affecting their own departments take place. The 
Leader of the Party or a senior depc y usually addresses the mass 
meeting held at the conclusion of the oinfcrence. Jt is clear that the 
Women’s Advisory Committee along with the other advisory com- 
mittees merely provides an extended opportunity for certain elements 
within the National Union to meet together to encourage and stimu- 


* Annual Report of the Women’s Nat. I Advisory Committee, 1953-4, 

p. 8. 

* At the 1953 conference held on Tuesday, 28th April, in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, motions on the following subjects were discussed: food; 
housing; education; the Commonwealth;* the United Nations; care of old 
people; juvenile delinquency; national stvmgs; refoim of the House of 
Lor^. ^ Agenda for the 36th Annual Conference, Women’s National 
Advisory Committee, publish . by the National Union, London, 1953. 
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late each other in fostering the work of the party, and to convey 
their views on particular problems to the party leaders in Parlia- 
ment. They provide, in other words, a focal point for the activity 
of special interest groups within the party; they elaborate and ex- 
pand the opportunities for an exchange of views between the party 
in Parliament and its active supporters in the country. 

As is explained below, the departmental organization of the 
Central Office is arran^^ to conform very closely to the national 
advisory committee structure of the National Union. Thus, for 
example, the Trade Unionist National Advisory Committee is 
paralleled by the Industrial Department of the Central Office. ‘ The 
national advisory committees arc, of course, composed of non- 
professional volunteer party workers; inevitably, therefore, the day- 
to-day work of the party in the various fields covered by the 
National Advisory Committees is undertaken by the appropriate 
Central Office department. In addition, the head of the department 
serves as honorary secretary to the equivalent national advisory 
committee These arrangements are intended to ensure that the 
voluntary and professional wings of the party work in close co- 
opjeration rather than at cross-purposes to each other. 

In addition to the national advisory committees which arc, of 
course. lesponsible to the Lxecutive Committee of the National 
Union, there are six other central committees or boarej^ of great 
importance which do tioi report to the Executive ( oiimiittce The 
official Central Office publication. The Party Organization, says of 
these central committees or boards, rather innocently, that they 
“occupy an impxirtant place within the framework of the Party 
Organization.” ‘‘ It becomes apparent that this is no exaggeration 
when one notes the official titles of the six committees or boards. 
Tliey are as follows: 1 . The Advisory Committee on Policy; 2 . The 
Consultative Committee on Party Finance; 3 , The Central Board 
of Finance; 4. The Standing Adviso .7 Committee on Parliamentary 
Candidates; 5. The Examination Board (for agents and organizers): 
6 The Superannuation Fund. The first four of these are concerned 
with the most important features of the work of any party : the 
determination of policy, the raising of funds and the selection of 
candidates. Yet none of these committees or boards is responsible 
to any organ of the National Union. This is jx;rhaj)s tlie most 
significant evidence of the National Union’s lack of authority in the 
really vital spheres of party activity. 

The Advisory Committee on Policy is certainly one of the most 

^ See tabic p. 288 below 

* Tfte Party Organization^ 196h p 11. 
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important committees in the entire party organization. Yet its 
principal officers, the chairman and deputy chairman, are personal 
appointees of the Leader of the Party and the committee is respon- 
sible solely to him.^ The fifteen other members of the committee 
(apart from the chairman and deputy chairman) are selected as 
follows; seven are members of one or other House of Parliament 
(five selected by the Conservative Members Committee — ^the “ 1922 
Committee,” and two selected by Conservative Peers) ; the other 
eight are selected by the Executive Committee of the National 
Union from its own members. In addition the Committee has 
power to co-opt up to four members and to appoint sub-commit- 
tees, and it has at its disposal the resources of the Conservative 
Research Department (which is discussed in Chapter V). 

The Maxwell Fyfe Report traced tlie emergence and subsequent 
evolution of the Advisory Committee on Policy. In October. 1941, 
the Report recalled, the National Union established a Post-War 
Problems Committee which included a number of sub-committees 
which were instructed to examine the various aspects of policy and 
to prepare reports for submission to the Leader, The findings of 
these sub committees were published as a comprehensive report 
which was issued in the name of the individuals wluT composed the 
Post-War Problems Committee: “it was intimated that it was a 
document on tlic basis of which Party policy might subsequently 
be framed. ...” And the Maxwell Fyfe Report adds that “ many 
of the suggestions put forward found a place in the Statement of 
Policy issued by Mr. Churchill on the eve of the General Election.” 
The Central Council at a meeting on 28th November, 1945, re- 
viewed the work of the Post-War Problems Committee and passed 
a resolution reconstituting it under the name of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Policy and Pohtical E^ducation. It was decided that the 
new conmiittee would be “ given the widest possible power to de- 
velop quickly a scheme to promote the study of suitable subjects 
for the benefit of the Party (and) the members were to be chosen, 
not as representing any particular section of the Party, but because 


1 The use of the word “advisory” in the title of this committee may 
easily lead to its being confused with the eight National Advisory Com- 
mittees of the National Union. It is therefore important to underline the 
fact that its responsibility is to advise the Leader of the Party, whereas the 
eight National Advisory Committees arc responsible for advising the 
Executive Committee of the National Union. For a recent assessment of the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Policy, see Hennessy, D., “ The Communica- 
tion of Conservative Policy, 1957-59,” Political Quarterly^ July-Sept., 1961, 
pp. 246-8 and a comment on the article by Sir Michael Fraser in the succeeding 
number of The Politieal Quarterly. 
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of their knowledge of the subjects to be considered.” ^ It was also 
recommended that the Chairman of the new committee should be 
appointed head of the Conservative Researdi Department to help 
to ensure the closest possible co-operation between the two bodies. 
The members of the committee were also to be approved by the 
Executive Committee of the National Union. (R. A, Butler, M.P., 
was, of course, appointed to the chairmanship of this committee by 
the Leader and thereafter played a major rdle in the development 
of party policy.) When four years later the Maxwell Fyfc Commit- 
tee reported on its examination of the structure of the party it noted 
that “ a great deal of excellent work has undoubtedly been done 
by the Advisory Committee on Policy ai<d Political Education,” 
but a further comment in the Report appears to reflect a certain 
dissatisfaction within the parly about some aspects of the work of 
the Committee. The report adds: “ We do, however, regard it as 
vital that the powers of the Committee should be defined and that 
the Party should have absolute confidence in it. What is needed is 
a Committee so strong that the Executive of the National Union 
will have full confidence both in its examination and in its approval 
or disapproval of all policy documents submitted to it which are 
designed to be published under the authoi ity of the Party.” ' 

The Maxwell Fyfe Report therefore made a number of recom- 
mendations providing for the re-organiation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. First, that it should cease to be concerned with jwlitical 
education; second, that the committee “ should consist of a Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman, appointed by the Leader, and of at 
least fourteen others, half to consist of Peers and Members of Par- 
liament, to be chosen by whatever means other than his personal 
choice the Leader considers appropriate, and half selected by the 
Executive Committee of the National Union from its own mem- 
bers ” ’ Other recommendations were added providing for the co- 

^ Ihc Miiwixll t\fc Report, pp 36-7 

2 Maxwell Fyfe Report, pp 37-8 This is a stranccly ambiguous passage 
to appear over the name of Sir David Maxwell Fyie, but one can only 
assume that it is intended to acknowledge, but not to refer too specifically 
to, a widespread uneasiness within the rxeculivc Committee of the National 
Union about the activities of Butler and his “ back-room boys ” who played 
«!0 active a part in the immediate post-war years in the reform and moderni- 
zation of the social and economic policies of the Conservatne Party (Sec 
p. 285 below ) 

^ The Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 38, [Italics mine ] The phrase “ other 
than his personal choice ” reflects one of the rare occasions on which an 
oiRcial party document has foritiallv proposed a specific limitation on the 
powers of the Leader (although, as has been repeatedly pointed out, there 
are a great many practical limitations on the T eader's authority). As will 
be gathered from the statement above outlining the picsent composition of 
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option of additional members of the committee and any sub-corn* 
mittees which it might choose to set up with the additional pro- 
vision that the names of the members of such sub-committees 
“ should be known to the Executive of the National Union.” The 
Advisory Committee would, as one of its main functions, examine 
and either approve or disapprove documents submitted by these 
sub-committees.^ 

The Maxwell F 3 d!e Committee summarized the main purpose of 
this proposed re-organization by saying that it was intended to 
ensure that the re-organized Advisory Committee “ would be in full 
liaison both with the Leader and the Executive of the National 
Union.” The word “ liaison ” used in this connection is. in a sense, 
misleading, since the committee (as has already been emphasized) 
is in fact responsible to the Leader rather than to the National 
Ur ion, although the latter does, of course, select seven of the six- 
teen members of the committee. The Maxwell Fyfe Report provided, 
however, that there would be some provision for these National 
Union representatives to ventilate their unhappiness (if such should 
develop) about the work of the Advisory Committee. Tlie Maxwell 
Fyfe Q)mmittee recommended that the Advisory Committee 
” would submit regular reports to the Leader (but) if'one or more 
of the members drawn from the Executive (of the National Union) 
were not content they could individually or collectively report their 
disagi cement to the National Executive.” There is no further indi- 
cation in the Report as to what subseiiuent action would result, but 
it is fair to assume that the Executive 0)mmittee of the National 
Union could, if it chose, endorse the protest of its representatives 
on the Advisory C’ommittee and forward their views to the Leader. 
The latter would not of course be bound to take action on the basis 
of the Executive Committee' observations; but here again the wise 
Ixxider would not in practice ignore any evidence of really serious 
dissatisfaction on the part of the Executive Committee of the 
National Union. 

The second and third of tlie central committees and boards 
mentioned (p. 210) above, each have to do with parly finance. The 
Consultative Committee on Party Finance was set up as a result of 

the Advisory Committee on Policy the Leader chose to permit the Con- 
servative Members Committee to “ select ” five of the pailiamcniary repre- 
sentatives on the committee and he authorized the Conservative Peers 
to “ select ” the two other members. 

^ The Maxwell Fyfe Committee had discovered, apparently to its sur- 
prise, that sub-committees of the old Advisory Committee on Policy and 
Political Education had “independently produced certain reports which 
(had) not, in fact, been examined by the main Advisory Committee” 
MaxweU Fyfe Report, p. 37. 
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a recommendation by the Maxwell Fj^e Committee, which had 
noted in its Report that if the rank and file of the party were to 
accept greater responsibility for the raising of funds then “ they 
will expect to have a closer knowledge of the administration of 
Headquarters funds. The rank and file will also require to have a 
reasonable assurance that the money they raise is being wisely 
spent.”* The composition of the Consultative Committee provides, 
therefore, for ample representation from the voluntary sections of 
the extra-parliamentary organization. The committee includes the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Union and 
the treasurer of each Provincial Area In addition, the party in 
Parliament is represented by one nominee of the Conservative 
Members Committee and one nominee of the Conservative Peers. 
Finally, the professional organization of the paity is represented by 
the Chairman of the Party Organization and the Treasurers of the 
Party. Tlie Consultative Committee can also co-opt not moie than 
three additional persons. 

The functions of the ConsulUitivc Committee arc officially de- 
fined (rather vaguely) in party literature as follows: ‘‘to icccive 
information and to assist the Tieasurers of the Party by giving 
advice and information ” - It is significant that the Chaiiman of the 
Party Organization is ex officio Cluirinan of the Consultative Com- 
mittee and the two Treasuiers are Deputy Chairmen. WJieii it is 
recalled that all three of these individuals arc the diicct pcisonal 
apptiintces of the I cader of the Paity, the parallel with the admini- 
strative structure of the Advisoiy Committee on Policy becomes 
evident. The Maxwell Pyfe Report emphasized that the Consulta- 
tive Committee was not intended to fulfil the functions of a ” Budget 
or Accounts Committee”. It was intended however to ensure that 
‘‘each Area . . . would be kept in touch (through the work f'f the 
Consultative Committee) with the financial position (of the Party 
and) would be aware in general ol what was being done and what 
was required, and would have the opportunity of raising questions 
on any matters of Party expenditure in which the Area was in- 
terested or uiHm which it desired to make representations ” ‘ This 
observation is intended no doubt as justification for the Consulta- 
tive Committee’s lack of ultimate executive control of the financial 
affairs of the party. Tt was apparently intended, however, that the 
Chairman of the Party Organization and the Treasurers of tlie 
Party should keep the Con.sultative Committee thoroughly briefed 
concerning the financial position of the party and that the Consulta- 

^ Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 34, 

* The Party Organization, 1961, p. 11 

' Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 35. 
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live Committee should give “ a confidential report ” on this situa- 
tion to the Executive Committee of the National Union. But, adds 
the Maxwell Fyfe Committee firmly, “ such a report could not be 
published.” ^ It was further recommended that “ the confidential 
channel for the communication of necessary facts should be . . . 
through tlie Area Treasurers to the Chairmen and Treasurers of 
Constituency Associations.” 

A second central organization concerned with finance. The 
Central Board of Finance, is responsible for raising ” Jbr the Parly 
money which would not normally be obtained by or go to the 
constituencies.”® The composition of the Board is almost identical 
with that of the Consultative Committee on Party P'inancc. It con- 
sists of the Party Treasurers, the Area Treasurers and up to a maxi- 
mum of five co-opted members. The Board has power to elect its 
owi' chairman from among its members, hut it /? rcsfknisible to 
the Chainntui of the Party Organization. Since there is no public 
statement of party accounts there is no way of knowing what pro- 
portion of the party funds are raised by the Central Board of 
Finance. But it is important to note that the Board is officially said 
to carrv out its work throughout England and Wales “ by means of 
representatives in each of the Provincial Areas.” There appears to 
lie ground for believing that its principal function is to approach 
well-to-do jiartv members and sympathizers throughout the Provin- 
cial Areas who can be prevailed upon to make a somewhat larger 
contribution to the finances of the central organizatirm and the 
Piovincial Areas than they would perhaps be willing to make as 
members cd their local constituency association. It would appear 
fuither that the PaMy Treasurers themselves (perhaps in co-ojiera- 
tion with leading officials of the Central Office and the parly in 
Parliament) are icsponsiblc f t obtaining the even larger contribu- 
tions from sympathetic national organizations and well-to-do 
individuals. If this analysis, which at best can be no more than 
reasonably well-informed .speculation, is correct it would then 
follow that the Central Board of Finance is in fact mainly respon- 
sible for what might be termed the “ middle-sized ” contributions 
to the party funds and, along with the Consultahve Con)miltec on 
Party Finance, it serves the useful purpose of bringing those who 
are actually concerned with the financial affairs of the party in the 
Provincial Areas part way into the inner sanctum of the keepers 
of the collers of the Con.scrvative Party. 

T) should be re-emphasized yet again that while the National 

’ Maxw^l Fyfe Report f p. 35. 

® The Party Organization, 1961, p. 1 1. 

« rbhf 
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Lbion is well represented in the composition of both the committees 
concerned with party finance, it in no way controls the work of 
these committees. The Qiairman of the Party Organization is in 
effective control of each and he in turn, of course, is responsible 
solely to the Leader. Again, in theory at least, the reins of 
authority are in the Leader’s hands alone. 

The fourth of the central committees or boards is the Standing 
Advisory Committee on Parliamentary Candidates. Technically it 
is a committee of the National Union and came into being as a 
result of a recommendation by the Executive Committee of the 
National Union in 1935. The Executive Committee in its report 
to the Central Council that year had staicd, “the unquestioned 
right of a Constituency to select its own Candidate is recognized, 
but it is suggested that before the final selection of any Candidate, 
not previously approved of by the Party Organization, is com- 
pleted, the Chairman of the Constituency Association should get 
into touch with the Standing Advisory Committee in order to ensure 
that the proposed Candidate shall receive the full support of the 
Party, which otherwise it might be necessary to withhold.’’’ On the 
strength of this advice the National Union decided in 1935 that “ if 
a Constituency Assficiation adopted a Candidate who had not been 
approved by the Standing Advisory Committee, it would not be 
possible to give support to such a Candidate by procuring^ a letter 
of commendation from the I.eader of the Party, by the supply of 
Parliamentary speakers, by a financial grant towards the election 
expenses or by Central Office assistance. 

The Maxwell Fyfe Repiirt noted (p. 53) that the “ purpose of 
the (Shuiding Advisory Committee on Parliamentary Candidates) is 
to assess on broadest grounds the suitability of men and women 
who are desirous of becoming approved Candidates. ... (In order) 
to protect the good name of the Parly . . no Candidate is adopted 
unless the Committee is previously satisfied as to: (i) personal 
character; (ii) Party loyally; (iii) past record and experience; (iv) 
political knowledge: (v) speaking ability; (vi) financial arrange- 
ments.” The Committee maintains a li.st of “ approved candidates ” 
and this list, which includes brief biographical data, is sent on 
request to constituency associations which are selecting a prospec- 
tive candidate.® The Maxwell Fyfe Committee had noted with con- 
cern the situation which had developed after the 1945 general elec- 
tion. Some 373 candidates were required for English and Welsh 

* F9SJ Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 8 

2 Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 54. 

^ See p. 250 ff. below for a description of the procedure by which the con- 
stituency associations select and adopt their candidates. 
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constituencies but instead of drawing their Candidates from the 
list of names already approved by the Standing Advisory Commit- 
tee, Associations were frequently adopting Candidates and subse- 
quently seeking endorsement of their candidatures." The Maxwell 
F^yfe Report therefore recommended (p. 54) that “Candidates 
should be approved by the Standing Advisory Committee before 
their names are submitted to Constituency Association Selection 
Committees." It acknowledged that “a Constituency Selection 
Committee may. of course, recommend someone not already on the 
list, but in that case, tlie Association should see that the Candidate 
receives the approval of the Standing Advisory Committee and so 
is recognized as an official Conservative Prospective Candidate be- 
fore adoption as Prospective Candidate takes place.” In other 
words, the Maxwell F^e Committee was anxious to ensure that 
prospective candidates should be screened before adoption by the 
Constituency Associations rather than that they should be adopted 
first and their names then submitted to the Standing Advisory 
Committee for approval. 

The Standing Advisory Qimmittee Is charged with the duty of 
maintaining “ a wide range of Candidates on its list, completely 
representative in every possible way.”^ Tlie Maxw'ell Fyfe Report 
further notes (p. 55) that “ no member of the Conservative Party 
is debarred fiom submitting his or her name to the Advisory Com- 
mittee (but) there is no onus on the Standing Advisory Committee 
to produce evidence to prove that a Candidate is unsuitable. It is 
entitled to withhold approval if it is not satisfied that he or she is 
in every way suitable.” 

Clearly the Standing Advisory Committee would appear to have 
great potential influence on the determination of the quality and 
calibre of those who may ev^iUu.dly become the members (and, in- 
deed, the leaders) of the parliamentary parly. Therefore the com- 
position and powers of the commit lee are of very considerable 
importance. It is composed as follows: the chairman of the Central 
Council of the National Union: the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union; the chairman of the Women’s 
National Advisory Committee; the chairman of the Young Con- 
servative National Advisory Committee; the chairman of the 
Trade Unionist National Advisory Committee, the^ Chairman 
of the Party Organization; the Chief Whip of the Party in the House 
of Commons and the Honorary Secretary of the National Union.* 
(The occupant of the last-named post is, as has already been noted, 
the General Director ^of the Central Office) The eight-member 

1 Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 54. 

* Tfie Patty Organization, 1<>6I, p 12. 
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committee consists therefore of five who represent the voluntary, 
non>professional organs of the party, two professionals from the 
Central Ofiice and one representative of the party in parliament. 
On the face of it, this would appear to suggest that in this vital 
matter of preparing lists of potential candidates for the party, 
representatives of the National Union play a decisive rdle. But in 
practice this hardly seems to be the case. As is explained in the 
official publication. The Party Organization (1950), one of the two 
Vice-Chairmen of the Party Organization (who is. of course, a 
personal appointee of the Leader) “ is responsible for all questions 
of Parliamentary candidature.”* In addition it is significant that 
the Standing Advisory Committee on Candidates unlike the eight 
national advisory committees (.see p. 208 If. above) does not report 
on its work to either the Central Council or the annual conference.^ 

Indeed it is difficult to understand in what respect the Standing 
Advisory Committee on Candidaias is an advisory body, or whom 
or what it advises. And surprisingly, the Vicc-Cliairman of the 
Party Organization, who is “ resp«.)nsible for all questions of Parlia- 
mentary candidature,” is not even a member of the Standing 
Advi.sory Committee. J. P. L. Thomas, who then occupied the 
position, explained to the 1 948 conference: ” Although i am tjot a 
member of the Standing Advisory Committee of the Party on 
Candidates, I do report to them very fully on every candidate.”' 
It is to be noted that he was speaking in reply to the conference 
debate on a motion which read in part: “ this conference urges the 
Party’s Standing Advisory Committee on Candidates to take all 
possible steps to ensure that candidates are drawn from men and 
women of character, ability, and sound political knowledge and 
from all walks of life, and that the financial rules imposed by the 
Party to limit candidates’ expenses are rigidly enforced without 
exception." It is not clear why Thomas, who, as he was careful 
to explain, was not a member of the Standing Advi.sory Committee, 
should have replied to the debate. It would have seemed appropriate 
for the chairman of the Standing Advi.sory Committee or some 
other member of the committee to have done so; but no sjTcaker 
in the debate identified himself as a member of the committee 
Tltomas. on the other hand, took up almost as much time as all 
other speakers in the debate combined, it .seems perfectly clear that 

* The Patty Organization. 1961, p. 13. 

* See the annual report of the Central Council and Executive Commit- 
tee in the 1952 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 14-20. The 
reports of the other advisory committees of the National Union are in- 
cluded, but there is no report from the Standing Advisory Committee on 
Candidates. 

* 1948 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 119. For Lord Woolton’s 
comment, see his Memoirs, p. 332. 
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his was a definitive exposition of party poIic>' with respect to candi- 
dates. One is led to conclude that the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary Candidates is a body of comparatively 
minor importance. The fact therefore that a majority of its mem- 
bers are representatives of the National Union in no way ensures 
popular or non-professional control over policy with respect to 
candidates. Here again final authority lies with an official of the 
Central Office who is a direct personal nominee of the Leader. 

In addition to the Central Committees which have been described 
above there is a very important ad hoc liaison Committee (first 
established when the Conservatives returned to power in 1951) 
which is nowhere described in the Party’s official literature. Its 
primary job as described by David Hennessy, a former member of 
the Executive of the National Union, is *' to identify what is likely to 
be controversial in the reception of Government policy, to advise on 
timing in the execution of policy, and to consider what forms of 
Party propaganda could be used to ease its communication.”^ It 
normally meets under the chairmanship of the Cabinet minister 
rcspon'.iblc for Government Information Services and its member- 
ship includes the Party Chairman, both Vice-Chairmcn^of the Party, 
a junior minister from the Foreign Office, the Deputy Chief Whip, 
the Dircctois of the Conscr\ alive Research Department and Con- 
servative Political Centre, and the Chief Publicity Officer. Un- 
doubtedly this Committee, meeting weekly, has played a vital role 
particularly during the period leading up to the Conservative 
victory in the election of 1959. But again it is significant that all its 
members were, through one channel or anothei, responsible to the 
Prime Minister, as Leader of the Party. 

This chapter has been dev’oted so far to a description of the 
principal niitiotnil organs, boards and committees of the Conserva- 
tive Parly outside Parliament, with the exception of the parly 
Central Office or secretariat, which is considered in Chapter V. 
There has emerged a picture of a vast sprawling unwieldy organi- 
zation. a clumsy giant; all of the principal organs of the National 
Union have expanded and burgeoned in a most remarkable fashion. 
Each demand for greater internal party democracy seems to have 
been met by broadening the representation accorded to every sec- 
tion of the party the regions, women, youth, trade unionists, all arc 
given every opportunity for representation at every level of the 
party organization. In one sense it is hard to imagine a more com- 
pletely democratic organization Certainly the National Union is 

' Hennessy, D.. “ The Communication of Conservative Policy, 105"’ 59,” 
lolitical Quarterly, July-Scpt., 1V»I, pp. 245-6. 
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well equipped to function as a vast sounding board of Conservative 
opinion; but manifestly it would prove hopelessly cumbersome if it 
were intended to control and manage (he affairs of the Conserva- 
tive Party in any serious sense. But this, as we have seen, it is not 
intoaded to do. The National Union is intended in ^ect only to 
manage its own affairs and this it succeeds in doing with the 
paternal assistance of the Central Office. The key functions of the 
party are without exception controlled by officials and committees 
who are responsible to the Leader or to his personal appointee, the 
Chairman of the Party Organization. The National Union can and 
does debate policy resolutions which are conveyed to the Leader for 
his information; but the really effective w<. rk in the preparation of 
policy documents is undertaken by the Advisory Committee on 
Policy presided over by a chairman and deputy chairman appointed 
by the Leader. The National Union is generously represented on 
tliis committee but it in no way controls its work. Prominent offi- 
cials of the National Union and of the area organizations appear 
also on the Consultative Committee on Party Finance and the 
Central Board of Finance. But the former committee is presided 
over by the Chairman of the Party Organization and the Central 
Board of Finance is responsible to him. Officials of the National 
TTnion compa.se more than half of the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary Candidates but this committee does 
not report to the National linion and it appears to play a much lc.ss 
important role in llie determination of policy with respect to can- 
didature than docs the I^eader’s appenntec, the Vice-Chairman of tlie 
Party Organization, who is “ responsible for all questions of Parlia- 
mentary candidature.” Thus all serious responsibility for, or con- 
trol of, policy, finance and candidatures is clearly removed from 
the control of the National Union. 

But again it must be emphasized that it is both inaccurate and 
dangerous to assume with Lowell that the National Union is a 
“ sham ” or with Ostrogorski that it is “ a show body ”. The party 
constitution does make every effort to protect the Leader and his 
colleagues from any attempt by the National Union to exert over 
them any form of arbitrary control. In practice, however, (as has 
been shown in Chapter III) the Leader’s powers are in no sense 
those of an autocrat; it can further be shown that he ignores the 
moods and opinions of the National Union at his peril. 

Ill 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE NATIONAL UNION 

In the formulation of party policy, the r61e of the National 
Union is. to borrow a word from the Maxwell Fyfe Report 
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“ advisory The various organs of the National Union have often 
enough acknowledged their own limited rdle. Thus the report of 
the Council for 1927 stated: “The Government, having already 
carried out the greater part of their pledges at the last General 
Election, will no doubt shortly address themselves to the future policy 
and programme of the Party. Resolutions passed by the Confer- 
ence and by the Central Qiuncil have been of great service in the 
past in informing tlie Government of matters in which the rank and 
file of the Parly are interested. Suggestions of policy in future will 
no doubt be equally welcome.”^ 

There have been remarkably few occasions in the history of the 
National Union when one can state with confidence that the Union 
had a decisive influence in tlic adoption of a particular policy by 
the party whether it was in power or opposition. Indeed, the inci- 
dent of the “ three hundred thousand houses ” (discussed above) 
has no exact parallel in the whole history of the organization. On 
the other hand there can be no doubt that on certain issues the 
National Uniqn’s pressure to adopt a certain policy was so power- 
ful as to be very nearly decisive. It will be recalled tliat the Chair- 
man of the Council addressing the 1927 conference and referring 
to the Trades Disputes Act which had jiLsl been put ‘on the statute 
book, said: “ . . , this conference may be particularly anxious to 
congratulate the Government and, if 1 may say so, to congratulate 
itself”" An examination of conference reports in the preceding 
years shows a continued and insistent demand for some such legis- 
lation. ‘ It will be recalled that this demand reached its climax at 
the 1926 conference when a powerfully worded re.solution was 
moved by a vice-president of tiie Union .stating: “ That this con- 
ference regrets the apparent inability of the Government to appreci- 
ate the necessity of amending the I..aws governing Trade Unions.” 
Tlie heat with which this motion was pressed moved the 
Chairman of the Party Organization to intervene: the mover 
of the resoluf'on agreed to withoraw his resolution and “to 
trust the Government,” but there must have remained echoing 
in the cars of the party leaders the phrase uttered by one of the 
speakers in the debate, ‘‘Get on with it or get out.” * It could, of 

^ 2927 Conservative Annual Conference Report (Rexmtt of the Council), 
folio 14. [Italics mine.] 

* IMd., folio 3. [Italics mine.] 

* See 1921 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 27; 1922 
Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 18; 1923 Conservative 
Annual Conference Report, folio 31; Report of the Centra] Council meet- 
ing, 22nd June, 1926, (Qleanings and Memoranda, July, 1926, p. 6). 

* 1926 Conservative Annual Conferente Report, folios 20-1. For fur- 
ther discussion of this debate, see p 126 above. 
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course, be argued that it took a general strike to produce tlie sort of 
legislation which the conference had been urging since 1921. On 
the other hand, as G. M. Young has shown.* once the strike was 
broken Baldwin had been reluctant to introduce legislation which 
was bound to be considered harsh and retaliatory by the trade 
unionists it affected. There can be little doubt that pressure of the 
conference was a significant (and perhaps almost a decisive) factor 
in forcing him to do so. 

It has also been shown that the National Union played an im- 
portant rdle in bringing about the downfall of the Coalition (and 
of Austen Chamberlain personally) in 1922. These events need not 
be recalled in detail, but it is worth noting that as early as the con- 
ference of 1920 the proposal to return to independent Conservative 
action had been openly pressed. In that year a resolution had been 
proposed calling for “ closer co-operation of all supporters of the 
Coalition in order to continue the work of reconstruction ...” An 
amendment had been moved, however, calling for ” the formation 
of a Conservative Government which alone can apply the financial, 
ecimomic and industrial principles necessary to stabili7e the posi- 
tion of Gteat Britain.” In support of this amendment, the mover 
said; ” Let the great Conservative Party vhich holds [a majority] 
in the House of Commons come out into the light of day, declare its 
principles, and summon togctlici its supporters, and the response 
would astound its most sanguine members.” A supporting speaker 
(who claimed ” an intimate ac(]uaintance with working class opinion 
in Wales ”) insisted that ” if the Unionist Parly did not cut itself 
away from the Coalition. Unionist working men would drift off to 
the ranks of the Sociali.sts. . . . Unless .something was done to re- 
habilitate the Party, in three years’ time there would be no Con- 
servative working men left. Thousands of Con'-ervative working 
men in South Wales expected the conference to sound either a 
clarion call to action or the Last Post ” Lord Salisbury led a strong 
a)unter-attack. calling for unity of all parties ” to fight Bolshevism 
and Nationalization. . . . There should be cordial co-operation be- 
tween all those who were oppo.sed to the extreme Labour people — 
Bolsheviks- in their midst but he did not see that vas any reason 
why the old organization of the Unionist Party in all parts of the 
country should be scrapped.” Eventually a compromise was reached 
urging unity of all parties “ to a>mbat the evils of .socialism, always 
provided that the organizations of the Unionist Party in each con- 
stituency be kept up in full efficiency.” * 

But tlie pressure for the break-up of the Coalition grew steadUy 

* Seep 127 abo\c 

* 1920 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 15 ff. 
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during the next year, and it will be recalled that Younger (the Chair- 
man of the Party Organization) warned Chamberlain as early as 
December 1921 of the rising tide of opposition to the Coalition “ not 
so much in the House of Commons (he said) as in the Constituen- 
cies.” When in September 1922 Younger learnt that Chamberlain in- 
tended to go to the country under Lloyd George’s leadership he had 
added: “ from my knowledge of the constituencies which 1 get every 
morning . . I knew the constituencies were dead against this policy 
1 knew that if a special conference of our Party was called they 
would say to our Ministers that that was the view of the country.” 
The Executive Committee of the National Union decided on 18th 
October ilhe day before the Carlton Club meeting) to call just such 
an emergency conference. The proposed confeience was cancelled 
after the fall of Chamberlain and the Coalition on 19th October 
be<'au<5e it became clear that a general election was imm inent. Sir 
Alexander Leith (then Chairman of the National Union) testified 
later that he had joined Sir Geoige Younger in warning Qiamber- 
lain that “ the. majoritv of the Unionist Party would not agree to 
another Coalition Government.” There can be no doubt that popu- 
lar picssure through the National Union was a major factor in 
bringing about the downfall of the Coalition: certainly it enor- 
mously strengthened the hand of those within the parhamentaiy 
party who sought this end 

(In some issues, however, pressuie fiom the National Union 
(however strong and insistent) appears to hiive been almost com- 
pletel> Ignored b> the parliamentary leadciship of the party. The 
most striking illustration is the very nearly complete failure of 
the National Union’s campaign for the reform of the House of 
Loids. Resolutions calling for such reform appeared on the agenda 
of almost all of the jiarty conferences in the inler-war years and on 
the agenda of a great many meetings of the Central Council and 
other organs of the iKirty. These resolutions were almost invariably 
passed either unanimously or by an iverwhelming majority. At 
first they were almost amiable in tone; ihus early in 1921 ilie Execu- 
tive Committee passed a lesolution ” to assure the Government of 
our hearty co-opcration with it m establishing a strong representa- 
tive Second (’hamber based upon direct contact with the people, 
and endowed with adequate powers.” ' When the Central Council 
learnt that the Government felt it night not be able ‘‘in this 
Session to enact the ncces.sary legi.slatior. for the reconstruction of 
(he Second Chamber,” the Chairnian of the Council expressed 
“great misgivings” and a motion was passed urging “that every 

1 1921 ConKrvutive Annual Conference Report, (Report of the (Council), 
foho 10. 
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Goastituoicy. Assodation and club, and every Provincial Division, 
should be asked to pass . . . resolutions (calling for the reform of 
the House of Lords) and send them to the leaders of our 
Party ...” * The Executive Committee appointed a deputation “ to 
wait on the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law (then Leader of 
the Party in the Commons) to urge that the Bill providing for the 
Reform of the Second Chamber should be introduced without delay, 
and that the necessary facilities for its passing into law this Session 
should be given.” * The Council reported later in the year Uiat the 
outcome of these representations was that the Prime Minister 
promised a Bill and staled it to be the intention of the Cabinet to 
make it the principal measure of the next Session.” 

When, two years later (with a Clonserv'ative Government in 
power), no action had been taken, a member of the Central Council 
moved a re.soIution (at the 1 923 annual conference) stating in part, 
”... this conference calls upon the Government to proceed at once 
with the reform of the House of Ix)rds or the repeal of the Parlia- 
ment Act.” The speaker who seconded the resolution reminded the 
conference that in the {mst similar resolutions had been carried at 
conferences but not put into effect. “ What are we? (he cried) Is 
our word something oi is it not? Are we to pass these idle ^c^olutJons 
and let off steam, or are the powers tliat be to pay attention to our 
demands?” With the passage of the Parliament Act in 1911, he 
claimed, “ (the British) Constitution (had been) wrecked — thift Con- 
stitution which they had learned to love and respect at school and 
which civilization throughout the world had lerrmed to respect ... it 
was on the scrapheap. . . . We are absolutely in a worse condition 
than Russia or any other civilized country” And he added, “I 
must finish on a note of reprobation. I think our leaders have be- 
trayed us on this matter; I think our Conservative Press have be- 
trayed us . . . ” But most of all he blamed the members of the 
party since they elected their leaders and Members of Parliament. 
“ Do not let us waste time in talking (he said). Let us do deeds. We 
love our country and we will not let the Constitution of our country 
be wrecked.”* Die resolution was carried unanimously; but still no 
action was fortlicoming. 

On his return to power in 1924, Baldwin pledged that it was the 
intention of the Government ”to deal with this question in the 
lifetime of the present Parliament.”* The conference of 1926 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 1921, p. 310. 

p3n. 

' 1921 Conservative Annual Conference Report. (Report of the Council), 
folio 5. 

* 1923 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 21-22. 

* Cited m Cleaninfis and Memoranda, ^ptember, 1926, p. 323. 
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** welcomed ” his assurances and passed a resolution stating “ that 
this conference . . . respectfully urges that it would be advisable 
that a Measure on the subject should be introduced next Session.’*^ 
In 1927 Viscount Cave, the Lord Chancellor, indicated in the 
House of Lords “ the general lines upon which the Government 
has been considering the very difficult problem of Second Chamber 
reform.” But when a storm of criticism of the scheme broke in the 
Commons and in the country Baldwin made it clear that the scheme 
was a tentative one “ offered for criticism and for ventilation.” * 
Nevertheless the conference of 1927 offered the Government “ its 
hearty congratulations”. When Lord Londonderry and R. S. 
Hudson, M.P., tried by means of an amendment to explain to the 
conference that any such fundamental change in the constitution 
must be by agreement between the parties (which was proving very 
difficult to obtain) the conference decisively rejected their argu- 
ment.'' 

Again, however, the Government appeared to falter in its inten- 
tion to proceed with its scheme for House of Lords reform, and the 
conference in 1928 debated a resolution (moved by a young new- 
comer, Anthony Lden) “ that in view of the repeated resolutions 
passed by the National Union on the subject of the Second Cham- 
ber, this conference trusts that the Government will, during the life- 
time of the present Parliament, pass such legislation as will ensure 
.... etc.” * But the reforms were not forthcoming either tlien or in 
the years that followed. The resolutions continued to be pa.s.sed 
with monotonous regularity. Said a Mrs. Wood (of the Handsworth 
Division) in supporting the traditional resolution at the conference 
of 1933, “ . . . all delegates (arc) sick and tired of seeing the resolu- 
tion on their agendas year after year without anything being done.” 
Their impatience is reflected in the phrases of mounting exaspera- 
tion which appear in subsequent resolutions. Thus in 1934: “ That 
this conference call? on the Government at once to submit to Par- 
liament such proposals for the refornt of the House of Lords ... as 
may rescue the constitution from i^s present dangerous position 
before a di.ssolution takes place.” • And in 1936 the mover of tlie 
second chamber resolution (Lord Lloyd) said: ” Twelve Conserva- 
tive conferences (have) passed resolutions in favour of House of 
Lords reform. It was a matter for regret that their leaders had so 

1 1926 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 22 

* Cited m Gleanings and Memoranda, August, 1927, p 75. 

* 1927 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 20-5. 

^ 1928 Conservative^ Annual Conference Report, folio 20. 

■ 1933 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 24. 

* 1934 Conservative Annual Conference RejHjrt, folio 22 [Italics minel 
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far found it impossible to give effect to the party’s repeatedly de- 
clared wishes. . . . What then could they do about this persistent 
neglect of a question so vital to the whole future of Parliamentery 
Government in this country in face of the party’s declared desires 
and of so many pledges? ” ^ 

The answer was, of course,, “ precisely nothing”. The seconder of 
the resolution claimed; “ If they demanded that the Government 
must take this matter in hand they would have to do so.” But this, 
again, was nonsense. The demand for House of Lx)rds reform has 
echoed again through several of the post-1945 conferences but it 
has produced no significant result. This story of endle.ss frustration 
provides conclusive proof that the Conservi»tive organization out- 
side Parliament cannot force its party to take action inside Parlia- 
ment which the Leader and his colleagues consider to be inappro- 
priate or impolitic. 

During the very years of their most exasperating failure in this 
matter of second chamber reform, the National llnion proved again 
and again that it insists on its right to function as a gqad and stimu- 
lant to the party in Parliament. The lejxirt of the annual confer- 
ence for the year 1925 .shows that the National Union (at its most 
forthriglit) is anything but a passive apologist for its own Govern- 
ment. An illustration has already been given (p. 123 above) ol the 
temper of the conference debates in that year. The trouble began 
early in the conference when the chairman moved the adv^pti*)n of 
the annual report of the Central Council. It contained a somewhat 
defensive pas.sage : 

** A tevitw of the work, of the first .Session of a Goveinment 
which IS suppoited by a loyal majority, and has every expectation 
of a normal Parliamentary life must be an interim report. 

“Intact and unassailable, such a Government can plan for 
sescral years ahead. Free from the amstnnt fear of defeat by 
temporary hostile combinations in Parliament, it is not obliged to 
indulge in superficially brilliant policy in order to, obtain support. 
It IS not continuously foiccd into ignominious surrenders, against 
its better iudgment, under pressure from nominal adherents.”^ 


’ I9i6 Con%iivai(\e Aunuiil Confereme Report, folio 33. His seconder, 
an M.P.. maintained that the situation was cren more intolerable than the 
mover had suggested. “The resolution had been passed 15 times, and only 
twice since the war had the conference not dealt with matters of this kind . . . 
Mr. Baldwin (the speaker said) had called attenbon again and again to this 
danger and his words were not those of a Piinic-mongcr; he was one of the 
slowest-acting men in existence. The Conference should demand from their 
leaders that this matter should be dealt with at once.” The resolution was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

* 1925 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 5. 
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A bitter controversy ensued when a delegate moved an amendment 
to refer the report back for further consideration. He said it was 
with extreme regret that he felt compelled to bring forward his 
motion and that his object was “ not to produce any disruption of 
the party . . . (but) to bring before the Government how grave and 
serious was the discontent throughout the country (caused) by their 
inaction. (Cries of ‘ No! ’)•” Unemployment, he warned, was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds and it (was) a terrible state of things 
. . . surely after ten months the Government might have found some 
palliative.” He added. ” it is well to discuss these matters among 
ourselves rather than have them thrashed out in the public Press. 
We want to assist the Government not to hinder it . . . (but they 
must) give us some hope tliat we are going to better our condition 
instead of allowing us to drift worse and worse {sic). ... If the 
Government doesn’t do that the Government will fall.” After vent- 
ing his feelings the mover offered to withdraw his amendment but 
it was seconded from the body of the hail and put to the conference. 
The motion was overwhelmingly rejected,’ but the deep under- 
current of uneasiness was reflected in subsequent debates at the 
same conference. 

One resolution called on the Government in somewhat imperious 
tones to rciluce the estimates in the next budget. And another 
(passed unanimously) said ” that this conference while appreciating 
as an ideal the Prime Minister’s appeal for peace in industry once 
more demands the amendment of the Trade Union Act of 1913, 
realizing that peace cannot be attained so long as the workers of 
this country have not got complete freedom of political thought.” * 
And it will be remembered tliat the speaker who seconded the reso- 
lution calling for urgent action to meet the agricultural problems of 
the uiuntry ended his perorf '*on with the sentence: “ Our loyalty 
is the same as ever, but it has got to be ‘ On Stanley. On ’.” 

In many respects that sentence summarizes the attitude of each 
of the Conservative conferences during the life of the Baldwin 
Government of 1924-9. Again and again the conference recorded 
its exasperation with the Government, Thus a resolution at the 
1928 conference read: “This conference rcalfirms the unanimous 
resolutions of the last three conferences calling for the widest 
possible extension of the safeguarding of industries consistent with 
the Prime Minister’s election pledge, regrets the slow progress 
made: and. in view of the grave and continued unemployment over 
large areas of the country, urges (hat the earliest possible steps 
should be taken to safeguard additional industries.” The mover. 

I 1925 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 5- 6. 

» Ibid., folio 37. 
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** repudiated the idea that his resolution was hostile to the Govern- 
ment. Sudi an idea was grotesque.” But it is significant that whm 
an amoidment was moved to delete the phrase “ regrets the slow 
progress made ” only about 200 supported it; the amendment was 
thus lost and the full resolution was carried.^ 

Despite the earnest efforts of the conference during the years 
1925-9 to goad the Baldwin Government into taking the sort of 
action the National Union wanted, very little was achieved; apart 
from the Trades Disputes Act hardly any of the Government’s legis- 
lation can be traced to the inspiration of the National Union. It is 
not surprising that when the party went into opposition in 1929, a 
number of resolutions appeared on the conference agenda in this 
vein : “ That this conference, whilst appreciating the efforts of our 
Party Leaders during the very difficult period 1924-9, would wel- 
come an assurance from them that in future the opinions of the 
Party will be souglit to a greater extent than in the past.”® No such 
assurances were given, but this did not dampen the spirits of the 
National Union In the years immediately after the crisis of 19.^1 the 
conference of the National Union was more docile. On some issues, 
however, it was both forthriglit and insistent in pressing its views 
on Baldwin and the party in Parliament. The principal preoccupa- 
tion of the conference (apart from House of lx>rds reform) was 
the problem of defence. Foreign policy was rarely debated, despite 
the fact that in the years immediately before the Second Wortd War 
the party was committed to the highly controversial policy of 
appeasement from which some prominent Conservatives dissented 
But in the matter of defence the conference spoke with a clear and 
consistent voice. The 1933 conference unanimously passed a reso- 
lution (“ amid scenes of great enthusiasm ”) stating ‘‘ that this con- 
ference desires to record its grave anxiety in regard to the in- 
adequacy of the provisions made for Imperial defence.” In support 
of the resolution Winston Churchill .said “ the moment (has) come 
when it (is) iiidispen.sable for the conference to give‘a strong indica- 
tion to the Government that a change must now be made, and we 
must not continue longer upon the cour.se on which we alone are 
getting weaker, while every other nation is growing stronger. . . . 
One would have expected (he said) that one of the three Ministers of 
the Fighting Service woixld have come here to reassure (us). ...” 
The fact that not one of them was there proved to Mr. Churchill’s 

’ 192!^ Comei votive Annual Confnence Repot t, folios 30-31. [Italics mine.] 
^ * IV29 Consenatite Annual Conference Report, folio 18. Tliis particular 

resolulioo was mU reached but the issues it raised were debated in the 
discr'Sion on part> rc-orpani/ation at the same conference (pp. 13 if). 
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mind that they shared the conference’s misgivings and he believed 
that they would “ welcome a feeling that the party as a whole wished 
to see the defences put into better order in the dangerous times of 
to-day.”^ 

In the following year (1934) the conference underlined its anxiety 
by passing a resolution identical in wording to that of the previous 
year. On this occasion Neville Chamberlain, then Clhancellor of 
the Exchequer, took part in the debate and conceded that “ it had 
been stated with truth that Imperial defence had reached a 
dangerously low level.” But. headded, “ that is not due to the action 
of the present Government. It is due to the deliberate policy of suc- 
cessive Governments for the last eight and a half years. That includes 
the last Conservative Government when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was Mr. Churchill.” Chamberlain then invited the mover 
of the resolution to add to his resolution the following words which 
he said had been uttered by Churchill: “ and assures the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that heavy as are its burdens it prefers the safety 
and security of our native land above all other benefits.” By accep- 
ting this amendment, Chamberlain added, the mover could ” pay a 
compliment to his absent colleague, Mr. Churchill.” The amend- 
ment was accepted and the motion carried ” with only two or three 
dissentients.” ' In 193.‘> Churchill secured the passage of a resolu- 
tion which stated in part tliat it was ‘‘ the duty of His Majesty’s 
Government forthwith to repair the serious deficiencies in the de- 
fence forces of the Crown. . . . (and that) this conference pledges 
itself to accept and support any financial measures which may be 
necessary for the national safety, no matter how great the sacrifices 
may be.” For the Government, Neville Chamberlain welcomed 
the resolution, saying, ” it is not necessary, I can assure you, to re- 
mind the Government of th'’T d.ity to the nation in this matter of 
defence.”® At the 1937 confeience Churchill intervened to say 
“ our slowness in becinning to rearm hampered us now (but) the 
National Union of Conserv'ative Assv»ciations was certainly not to 
blame. The resolutions were upon record . . . four or five years 
ago the alarm was sounded But all that was in the past. At present 
the Government was making a great effort for rearmament.” * In 
retrospect, not everyone would concur with Churchill’s apparent 

1 1933 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 2.4. 

* 1934 Conservative Annual Confeience Re^ oit, folios 24- 26 

’ 1935 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 26. 

* 1937 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 31. Qiurchill 
added (somewhat surprisingly) that he “urged support for the foreign 
policy of the Government which commanded the trust, comprehension and 
comradeship of peace-loving and law-respecting nations in all parts of the 
world.” 
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BpprovRl of the National Govenunent’s rearmament effort in 1937 j 
but there ran be little doubt about tlie fairness of his claim re- 
garding the record of the National Union. In the matter of defence 
successive conferences spoke with a clear voice in urging upon their 
Government a substantial increase in its armament programme. 
There is ample room for debate as to whether the Government re- 
sponded adequately to the cliallcnge of the conference; but it is 
evident that on this issue the National Union endeavoured, with at 
least some success, to play the part of goad and stimulant to the 
party in Paiiiainent 

In summarizing the influence of the National Union on the affairs 
of the Conservative Patty, one must enphasize again that the 
National Union does not make policy, and, of course, that it does 
not in any sense direct the work of the party in Parliament Nor 
does the National Union e.xert executive control over the working ot 
the party machine on the national lev-el, which is the respiinsibility 
of the Central Office But this is not to sa> that the National Union 
is totally devoid of influence in the aftaiis of the paity. I ord 
Woolton has said: “The sucngtli of any Government in the last 
resort is the knovvlalge of t!ie strength it commands in the country 
Those undci taking the stiain of Ciovernment need the sense of a 
poweiful and dominant membership behind them As Lord 
Woolton hea- implies, the ’•ncccss of a party in Parliament is de- 
pendent. to a Cvinsidcrablc dceiee, on the support it leccivrt from 
its mass organization outside Pailiament. 

The paitv m Parliament must have the sujiporl of what Winston 
Churchill has described as a bard of “ ardent partisans and they 
inevitably must be organized into a national association Because 
thev are so “ardent” the views of these partisans often tend 
to be more extremist than the views of the leaders of the party or of 
the many millions of their suppvvrtcrs in the country who do not 
belong to the jxirty The ardent jiarnsans are likely to be impatient 
with the compromises which both Parliamenl and the two-party 
system make inevitable On very rare occasions (as has been shown 
above), the aident partisans may succeed in exerting a decisive in- 
fluence on the actions or policies of their leaders But in ordinary 
circumstances the attempts of the mass organization to influence 
or control the aclicms of the party in Pailiament constitute no more 
than one of the pressures (and usually not the most impsrtant) which 
the party leaders must take into account. The wi.se Conservative 

» Lord Woolton, spe-vkiiip at R!ottingdc.m, Sussex, 22ncl August, 1953, 
Con^cfvQtiv6 C*entn 2 ^ Office Pcexn Rcico^e 427R ^his observation applies 
with verv iicnlv equal foac. of course, when the party is in opposition 

^ See p 257 belov 
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Leader has done all in his power to carry the National Union with 
him and at all times he takes its views into account. When powerful 
colleagues within the parliamentary party disagree with the Leader’s 
policies, they may on occasion succeed in forcing him to allow the 
National Union to become a forum in which some great issue (such 
as the future of Ireland or Tndia) is fought out. But this has happened 
rarely in the history of the National Union, and on each occasion on 
which it has happened the l.eader of the Party has succeeded in 
carrying the day. We are therefore left to speculate as to what 
would have happened to a Leader who had succeeded in defeating 
his opponents in the parly in Pailiamenl. but had subsequently 
been defeated on the same issue at the Central Council or the annual 
conference of the National Union^. These speculations apart, how- 
ever. the normal role ot the National Union is clcai: though it may 
.« ictimes endeavour to use above its station or. in a mood of for- 
getfulness may even attempt to instruct its betters, the National 
Union remains what it has always been: a “handmaid” to the 
party in Parhatnciit. 


IV 

THE RiniONAL ORGANIZATION OF THP 
rONSFRVAllVB PARTY 

[Tins Study is coneeincd primarily with the distribution of 
pover m the Consci\ati\e arvl Labour Paitics at tlic national 
level : t'le regional and local orean./ations of the parUes arc 
thciclc're dealt with more biindv Uie intention is merely to 
provide an outline ot the paiiy organization at these levels 
and a tnicf comment on its role within the national party 
organization | 

In 1886, nineteen years aftci the formation of the National 
Union, it was decided to set up a system of regional organization. 
“ Provincial Unions” (as they were hen called) were established 
and ceitain f>f the functions of the Central Council were delegated 
to them. The structure ot these Provincial Unions was subsequently 
altered in the course of the rc-oigani/ations which have taken place 
peiiodically in the lustory of the National Ihiion The broad out- 
lines of the present-day provincial organizati in of the party took 
shape as the result of the re-organizat’ m which followed the defeat 
of 1929. In that year, it will be rccaLed. a sub-committee of the 
Central Council was appointed to inquire into “ the reasons for the 
defeat of the Party at the General Election ... to examine the rules 

m 

* For GaiibkcU’s expciience as a Labour Leader finding himself in such 
circumstances, see pp, 608 fF. I clow. 
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and organization of the National Union, to inquire into the relation- 
ship between the National Union, the Central Office and the Leader 
of the Party, and to report with recommendations for alteration or 
improvement.” ^ This sub-committee in the course of its work inter- 
viewed the chairmen of the Provincial Divisions (as they were then 
called) in an attempt, as the chairman of the sub-committee put it, 
to devise means whereby the constituencies could work together 
a little belter than they had in the past on questions of common 
political interest, without attempting to destroy their individual 
personalities.” The sub-committee submitted its report to the 
(central Council on 4th March, 1930.’’ Its recommendations were 
accepted (after amendment) by the Central Council and subse- 
quently by a special one-day conference of the National Union held 
in London on 1st July, 1930. In so far as it affected tl)e regional 
structure of the party, the 1930 rc-organization was based on the 
sub-committee’s view that “while preserving full individuality to 
the constituency as a unit, it (is) to the greater activity of the Pro- 
vincial Areas that (we) must look in future for a revival of local 
interest and a more extended means of spreading our political prin- 
ciples.” ® Subsequently there have been a number of minor changes 
in the structure of the Provincial Areas but the pattern has not been 
basically altered since it was established in 1930. 

England and Wales are divided into 12 areas and each Provincial 
Area organization consists of a voluntary federation of eflnstitu- 
encies.* These Provincial Area organizations have both advisory 
and executive responsibilities. Under the former head they are ex- 
pecteil “ to express the collective views of the Party in the Area 
their executive resix)nsibilitics reejuire that they “ utilize the finan- 
cial and other resources of the Area in the best interests of the Con- 

^ 1^^29 Conservative Annua, ('onfetcnce Report, folio 3 

* The limes "'th Maich, l^'^O 

• The Party Organization. 1961, p 4 

♦ The following is a list of the Provincial Areas with an indication of 
the number of constituencies in cacli: I ondon (City of London and 1 ondon 
Boroughs) 43: Norihirn (Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland and 
Middlesbrough) 34 ; North Wfsttrn (Dincashire, Cheshire, Westmorland) 
80 : ^'oRKSTURi (excluding Middlesbrough) 56 ; Fast Mn>i ands (Derbyshire, 
T eiccslcrshirc, I incolnshirc and Rutland, Nottinghamshire, Noilhampton- 
shtic) 42: Wisr Midlands (Gloucestcrshice excluding Bristol, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire Staflordshiic, Warwickshire, Worcestei shire) 58; 
E\siirn (Bedfordshiic, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shiie, Norfolk, Suffolk) 28; Homi CouNnrs North (Essex and 
Middlesex) 52: Homl Cohnths Souih East (Kent, Surrey and Sussex) 
48; Wissix (Berkshire, Buckinghamshire. Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Isle 
of Wight, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire) 37; Wi si irn (Cornwall, Devonshire. 
Somersetshire, Bristol) 28, Waies and MoNMOunisHiRE 36. Rules and 
Standing Orders of the National Union, p. 17. 
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stituencies,” and that they should “ organize on an area level such 
activities as will assist the constituencies to improve their organiza- 
tion.” ' It is evident that the functions of the area organizations are 
closely parallel to those of the central organs of the National 
Union; they are intended to serve as a sounding board of Conserva- 
tive opinion and a source of advice and infonnation for the party 
leaders; in addition they co-ordinate and administer their own 
affairs within their own area. 

This parallel between the central and regional organs of the 
National Union is even more striking when one examines tlie struc- 
ture of the area organization and its relationship to the professional 
or Central Office personnel of the party. The principal voluntary 
officials and organs of the Area include the chairman, the Area 
Council, the Area Executive Committee and a range of advisory 
committees similar to the national advisorv committees. The Cen- 
tial Office is represented in each area by an area office, which is 
under its direct c'ontrol. The senior official of the area office, the 
Central Office Agent, serves as honorary secretary to the Area 
Council, thus providing an exact parallel to the situation at the 
national level where the General Director of the Central Office 
serves as honoiary secretary to the National Union. "The Maxwell 
Fyfc Committee noted that ” theoretically any member (of the Con- 
scivative Party) in the Area can hold the office of Honorary Secre- 
tary,” and added, “the question therefore at once arises: Is the 
Central Office Agent under the orders of Central Office or of the 
Area Chairman?” The Re}X)rt set all such doubts at rest with the 
empliatic statement, “ the Central Office Agent is directly under the 
orders of the General Director”; but the Report adds, perhaps 
somewhat optimistically, “ in practice the Area Chairman and the 
Central Oflice Agent both work together harmoniously in the pursu- 
ance of a common task.” The Maxwell Fyfe Committee had dis- 
covered some dissatisfaction with current arrangements; its Report 
observes. “ it, has been suggestctl that Area Agents should be 
appointed by the Area from a panel approved by the Executive 
Committee of the National Uruon. We do not (says the Report) 
concur with this suggestion, but the Area Chairman should always 
be consulted before the appointment of any new Area Agent.” ® 

The area chairman, the Maxwell Fyfe t'«>mmittee further ob- 
served, should be “ a man of outstanding energy, distinction and 
tact.” ® When one examines the list of his duties * it becomes clear 

* Maxwell Fyfe Report, p 42. 

Ibid , pp. 42-3. 

’ Ibid,^ p. 44. 

* The Party Organization, 1961, pp. 19-20. 
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that this is no exaggeration. He is. of course, both the leader of the 
voluntary federation of constituencies in his area and its spokesman 
in the councils of the party. He presides at meetings of tlic provin- 
cial area council and executive committee and “endeavours to 
ensure that their conclusions arc representative of the views of the 
Party as a whole tliroughoul the Area.” He is further charged with 
the responsibility of “interpreting” the views of his area to the 
Executive Committee of the National Union and to the Qiairman 
of the Party Organization. He is expected to be personally 
acquainted with as many as possible of the constituency officers and 
agents within the area and to help with arbitration of difficulties 
which may arise. He is responsible for ensuring that the national 
campaigns of the party (for example, memt;ership drives) are ful- 
filled within his area, and he must try to ensure that the recommen- 
dations of the paity headquarteis in respect of organization are put 
into effect in the constituencies He advises the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Parliamentary Candidates “ when requested in par- 
ticularly difficult cases,” and, in consultation with the area honorary 
treasurer, he advises the Central Board of Finance on the collection 
and administration of party funds within the area and “ keeps the 
treasurers of the Paity in touch with the Area’s financial needs.” 

The Maxwell Fyfc Report considered (not surprisingly) that it 
is a seiions problem “ to find to-day at least twelve such men or 
women -outstanding peisonalities wlio are able and willing 4o de- 
vote to the activities of the office of Area Chairman a large portion 
of their time,”* But the Report concluded that “ the advantages 
which Would follow the appointment of individuals of this tyiie 
would amply repay the great effort which may be necessary to find 
them ” The use of the conditional in this Report is a tacit admission 
that the party has by no means always succeeded in obtaining men 
or women of the calibre required This conclusion is home out by 
first-hand observation of the work of the party in the areas The 
job of Area Chairman if undertaken conscientiously is extremely 
onerous and the rewards (all of them ncni-material) are slight. It 
W’ould take a considerable >trctch of the imagination for an Area 
Chairman to convince himself that he had any significant influence 
on either the policy or tactics of the Qrnservativc Party. He has 
only a very limited share of the very limited influence of the 
National Union itself. However, for those of les.ser social or poli- 
tical eminence among the Area C’liairraen there is this compensa- 
tion; they have an opportunity to see with their own eyes and even 
to nib shoulders with the great ones of their party when the latter 
make their appearances at the meetings of the national organs of 
* Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 45. 
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the National Union. And this (combined with the satisfaction of 
serving the party’s cause) is no doubt sufficient reward for many of 
the conscientious party stalwarts who devote so much of their spare 
time to the exacting duties of Area Chairman.^ On the other hand 
some of the chairmen have already had long records of public or 
political service in other capacities and there is reason to believe 
that they have collected this particular office as merely one of a 
long list of honorary appoiniments which help to enhance their 
social prestige. Those aiea chairmen who accept the apptnntmciit 
in this spirit rarely invest in the work the lime or energy which the 
office requires. The other officers (who like the chairman are 
elected annually by the Council of the provincial area) include the 
prc.sident (an honorific post), the vice-chairmen, the honorary 
treasurer and the honoiar> secretary. 

The provincial area council includes in its membciship in 
addition to the area officers, representation of every constituency 
and of every unit of the party organization within the area I ike 
every other organ of the National (Initm tlic area council has 
ceitain advisoiy respirnsibililies which require that it should sift, 
debate and forward to the National Union resolutions with respect 
to policv wliK*! may be originated either in the constituencies or 
in the council itself- Its eveculive icspiinsibilities include the 
organization of propaganda and educational activities on the area 
level, and in addition the council disposes of certain funds pro- 
vided for the assistance of needy constituency associations within 
the area. ‘ 

' The 12 aica chairmen for 195t 4, for cvimplc, included one woman and 
11 men. 1 her assorted dislinctinns include the following ; llirccweieMembeisof 
Pailiamciit; two weie Knights; hve wcie Justices of the Pc,i».c: lour were Deputy 
Liciitcpaiils of theu counties; • 'ce had military ranks (ictiicd) of Lt.-('ol. 
or better, and hve had civilian or militaiv decorations. A icview c*f the 
lists of those who ha’e held oflice since 194^ shows that on the average 
they ha' e been re elected to the post for th.ee consecutive years. 

^ the Central Council Report for l^M noted “that .lumcroiis resolu- 
tions on various matlcis of Policy received from Provincial Areas and 
Chief Constituency and Central Associations had been passed to the 
Leader of the Party after having received the consideration of the 
(Executive) Committee Reference was made to the fact that the Com- 
mittee gave regular and careful attention to all Resolutions submitted for 
Its consideration; that they were looked upon as ui additional importance 
if they had first received endorsement hv the FaccuIivc Committee or 
Council of a Provincial Area, and that it was of mateiial help if, when 
considering these Resolutions, the Committee knew the numbers present 
at Meetings and voting upon them.” 1934 Conservative Annual Conference 
Report (Report of the QiunciJ), folio 6. 

^ Official party literature notes “during recent years there has been a 
tendency to devolve more and more financial responsibility upon the Areas. 
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The area councils normally meet from two to four times per 
year, and in the interim the administrative work of the area orga- 
nization is supervised by the Area Executive Committee.^ The 
executive committee also sets up a series of advisory committees 
which exactly parallel (in the subjects with which they are con- 
cerned) the national advisory committees of the National Union 
which were discussed above. The work of the area advisory com- 
mittees may be illustrated by reference to the work of the area 
women’s advisory committee. Its function is to advise the Area 
Executive Committee on all questions affecting the organization of 
the women supporters of the party in the area and on all subjects 
in whicli women are particularly interests!. The area women’s 
advisory committee often sponsors special educational courses and 
conferences for women; it may undertake research projects into 
women’s problems and make recommendations to the Area Execu- 
tive Committee based on its findings. 

Any examination of the area activity of the party reveals a wide 
disparity in efficiency between one area and another. The Maxwell 
Fyfc Committee attributed this in part to a lack of a standard by 
which efficiency could be judged, and also to the fact that “ on 
matters relating to organization there (was) little sy.stcniatic intei- 
change of information between one aica and another.” To meet 
this situation the committee suggested (among other ret'ommenda- 
tions) that there should be quarterly meetings between the fhair- 
man of the Party Organization and the 12 area chairmen,® and 
these meetings now take place. The work of the Area Office is 
consideied in Chapter V, which deals with the professional orga- 
nization of the party. 

In l‘)32, area reports were included for the first time in the 
Central Council reports to the annual conference ' : a re<iding of 
the reports subsequently piesented and a fairly extensive investiga- 
tion of the area activities shows that the life of the parly on the 
area level has been on the whole singularly unspectacular. The 
areas have continued to fulfil their executive responsibilities with 
varying degrees of efficiency and enthusiasm and they have served 

The Centra] Office no longer makes grants direct to Constituencies. All 
Areas have funds at their disposal and a maiority of them have linked 
their finances with those of the Ccntie under budgetary arrangements which 
guarantee that the agreed financial requirements of the Area shall be forth- 
coming.” The Party Organization (1950), p. 20. 

® For 'composition, see Oie Rules and Standing Orders of the National 
Union (1951), p. 4, and for a list of some duties of the executive committee, 
see The Party Organization, 1961, p. 21. 

* Maxwell Fyte Report, p. 45. 

* 7932 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 7-13 
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as a useful channel through which party opinion has percolated to 
the top. But Ostrogorski’s comment of more than half a century 
ago (written only ten years after the formation of the provincial 
unions) remains to a large extent valid. They had not succeeded, he 
wrote, in developing “ an autonomous life ”. He added that the 
headquarters of the party “ were not anxious for them to take a 
high flight ” and he described what he called the “ clever contri> 
vance (used by the Central Office) to get them into its toils.” 

“ Over this provincial organization (the Central Office) has 
placed agencies of its own, the territorial juiisdiction of which 
exactly coincides with that of the Provincial Unions. By offering 
them the gratuitous use of their offices and staff, the agencies soon 
managed to get a footing in the (Provincial) Unions, and they 
rapidly became the mainspring of the ConservaMve organization 
down to the electoral Divisions. Without possessing any formal 
power in them, the provincial agent of the Central Office never- 
theless controls all the local Associations in the Union, thanks 
to the fact that he represents the Central Office not only with its 
prestige aS organ of the great leaders, but also witli its resources 
of which the Associations so often stand in need — speakers for 
the meetings, political literature, and last, but not least, money ; 
an Association which does not tiy to conciliate the agent of the 
Central Office would not obtain any assistance. To this material 
power it adds the seduction of civility to the secretaries of the 
local Associations. Ihus, (concludes Ostrogorski, in sardonic 
mood) Without even resorting to much wire-pulling, the Central 
Office ensuies the organization of the party a complete unity of 
management wliich makes all the threads converge m the London 
office and utilizes the popular Associations for its own ends, so 
as to get hold of tlie voters all the more easily.”' 

A. L. Lowell, writing ten ycais later, took a very similar view; 
he too decided that the divisional unions had not developed “ any 
vigorous life of their own. . , , (they) were designed as a safeguard 
against popular caprice and personal ambition.”'' It would be un- 
fair to apply Ostrogorski's or Lowell’s comments without modifica- 
tion to the present relationship between the Central Office repre- 
sentative and the provincial organizations. There is no reason to 
suspect a sinister conspiracy to frustrate the popular will in the pro- 
vincial areas; and yet the relationship has not changed significantly 
since Ostrogorski wrote. The Area O’fice, representing the Central 
Office, is in effective control of the work of the provincial area and 

• 

^ Ostrogorski, M., Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, 
Vol. I, pp. 526-7 

* Lov^di, A. L., The Goxefnment of England^ VoU I, p. 559. 
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is almost invariably successful in canalizing the energies of the area 
into channels which are acceptable to the Central Office. 

In the history of the National Union there is only one important 
example of the outbreak of militant area activity which had an im- 
portant bearing on the life of the party. This was the famous 
“ Lancashire Plot which followed as a result of the defeat of 
the party in the election of 1923. This incident has been mentioned 
in Chapter 111 as one illustration of the many troubles Baldwin had 
with his followers, but it is worth re-examination in rather more 
detail since it provides the most interesting illustration of the way 
in which tlie regional organization of the party could spring into 
life if the national leaders were to commit themselves to a policy 
which in the view of the regional party workers might have a 
severely adverse effect on their interests. 

After the defeat of the parly in the 1923 election. Alderman 
Salvidge rea)rded in his diary: “ The election results were appalling 
everywhere but nowhere wor.se tlian in Lancashire. . . . Interviev^ed 
by London papers a few days after the disaster, 1 said that tho.se 
who were re.sponsible for this rushed election might just as well 
have rolled tons of dynamite into Liverpool to uproot the Conserva- 
tive Patty. ...” 1 ord Derby shared Alderman Salvidge’s sen.se of 
outrage: ” I have never known (Ixtrd Derby) so infuriated as he 
was when we met to discuss the returns (wrote Salvidge). He .said, 
‘ ft is an t)vci whelming di.susler, and you and 1 know whwm wc 
have to thank for it. It maddens me to think iliat the Prime Minister 
should within six months of taking office bring us to this 

Ixtrd Derby and Salvidge proceeded to mobilize and register the 
re.sentmenl of their local associations against Baldwin's handling 
of the election of 1923. A s]tecial meeting of the Council of the 
Lancashire and C'heshire Division of the National Union was called 
at Manchester on 9lh I'ebruary “ to discuss the political situation. 
The attendance, which at such gatherings usually numbered two or 
three hundred, was on this occasion nearly a thoit-sand. Colonel 
Jackson (the Chairman of the Party Organization) and Admiral 
Hall (the Principal Agent) came up from London to put the case 
for the Central Offiuj The chair was taken by Lord Derby who, 
according to Alderman Salvidge, was ” eager for Lancashire to 
make its voice heard but anxious that the party managers should 
not be unduly embarrassed.” To the latter end the Press was ex- 

* See Chapters 18 (“ 1 he Lancashire Plot ”) and 19 (“ The Great Recovery ”) 
of Salvidge, S., SuhiJge of Liverpool, also Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 
1924, pp. 242 tr.; and Churchill, R., Lord Derby, Ch. XXIV. 

® Cited in Salvidge, S.. Salvidge of Liverpool, p. 255. 
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eluded. But after the meeting Lord Derby made an official state- 
ment in which he described the proceedings.^ Colonel Buckley, a 
Conservative Free Trader, had moved a resolution which would 
have placed on record the dissatisfaction (of the meeting) with the 
policy of the Conservative Party in forcing an election on the issue 
of Protection,” and urging that “ Protection should be definitely 
abandoned as a plank in the policy of the party.” This resolution 
was seconded by one M.P. and supported by another. Then Aider- 
man Salvidge moved an amendment: 

“ That this meeting . . . believing that the verdict ot the country 
at the iccent election was against a change in the fiscal system, 
respectfully repicsents to the leaders of the party that it is un- 
desirable that Protection should be included in the progiamme 
of the Conservative policy at this juncture. Further, it respectfully 
protests against the methods adopted previous to the recent 
General Election when an appeal was made to the electors on the 
issue ot Protection without aflording the party organizations 
throughout the countiy an uiipoitunity of exptessing their opinions 
thereon , and uiges that, with a view to securing m the future 
greater harmony and bettei to obtain the representative opinion 
of the pJity, a satisfactory method of liahon be established be- 
tween the leatkis of the party, the Central Oflice, and the local 
oigani/ations.” 

After several speeches on this anienilment the original motion 
was withdrawn and Aldciman Saividge’s amendment became the 
substantive mcition. An attempt was then made to soften the 
Salvidge in ition when two M.P.’s proposed tlie following amend- 
ment : 


“ I hat this . . mectinv . . considers it undesttablc in the 

interests of the country aiui ot the party to abandon any poition 
of the Unionist prognimme, but is of opinion that the order 
of precedence of the items foiming ‘he progiamme, and the time 
and method’ of picscnling the same toi the appioval of the elec- 
torate, should be left to the leaders ol the paily to determine after 
full inquiry and as ciicumstances may require.” 

After some debate thi.s amendment was defeated “by a large 
majority ” Col Jackson intervened for the Central Office and 
apparently tiied to “ head the delegates off from expressing a defi- 
nite opinion on piliey.” - But his advne was ignored ; Saividge’s 

^ The excerpts from the report of the meeting which follow are taken 
from a verbatim acxoimt of Lord Derby's statement m Gleanings and 
Memoranda, March. 1924, pp. 242-3. 

* Salvidge, S, Sahidgeof Liverpool, p 266. 
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motion was carried and, according to Lord Derby’s statement, “ by 
an overwhelming majority.” 

The next day in an interview in the Morning Post, Lord Derby 
added: 


“ I wish to emphasize the fact that before the Salvidgc resolu- 
tion was put to the meeting everybody understood, indeed, it was 
so stated, that it should on no account be looked upH>n as a vote 
of censure on the leaders of the party.” He particularly desired it to 
be understood that “ there was no thought of disloyalty to the Head 
Oflice . . . and that the main thought pervading the meeting was to 
restore the feeling of mutual confidence and to arrive at the best 
methods of giving expression to the principles for which they stood 
and from which they had never wavered. 

Clearly the Lancashire rebels were no more willing to ch allen g e 
the authority of the Leader or of llie Central Oflice tlian were any 
of the other di.ssidents. Two days after the Lancashire meeting 
(11th Februarj ), it will be remembered, Baldwin won a vote of con- 
fidence from a meeting of Conservatite peers, M.P.s and defeated 
candidates, and subsequently (t2lh February) from a meeting of 
the Central Council. But at both meetings he made it clear that he 
would not fuvtiur submitting the proposal for a general taritt to 
the electorate again until there was clear evidence that public 
opinion was disposed to reconsider its judgment. No doubt the 
Lancashire revolt helped to convince Baldwin of the necessity of 
making this statement. There is little rea.son to doubt tliat if the 
national leadership of the Conservative Party were again to adopt 
policies which tlueatened tc> betray the interests of a particular 
region of the country the provincial area concerned would not hesi- 
tate to make its voice heard.- 

The Regional Councils of the Labour Party might well serve a 
similar function in like circumstances. But as is shown below in 
Cliapter VII 1. the regional organs of the Labour Party are pre- 
cluded from di.scussing national and international issues unless they 
have a particular bearing on the region concerned. The other func- 
tions of the Labour area organization are almost identical with 
those of the Conservatives; both are primarily concerned with ad- 
vancing the fortunes of tlie party in their area. Neither regional 
organization is of any real importance to an analysis of the distribu- 

* The Morning Poit, 1 Ith February, 1924. 

® It should be kept in mind tliat such developments are likely to be 
rare in a country so homogeneous as this. Tariff policy apart, there are 
comparativelv few issues on which one can ideiitify a clear-cut regional 
interest or viewpoint. 
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tion of power within the party concerned. It must be recognized, 
however, that the Conseivativc provincial aieas have a certain 
scope for action which is denied to their Labour counterpart; they 
can and do discuss any issue about which they ate concerned and 
they can submit resolutions tor the consideration of the annual 
conference of the National Union It is also important to recall 
that the Executive Committee of the National Union includes a 
stiong representation fioin the provincial aica organization of llie 
partv Each area is represented on the Fvecutive by its chairman, 
treasurer, chairman of the Women’s Adsi^ory Committee, one 
Young Conservative from the area, one trade unionist and (de- 
pending on the numlw of constituencies in the aiea) one or more 
additional representatives Theie aie. in contiast, very few national 
organs of the 1 abour Partv which are composed of lepresentatives 
Iron, the regions Limited though the influence of the Conserva- 
ti\c pioviucial areas may be, it is pioK.ble that the woik of the 
Conservative Part> at this level has greater meaning for members 
of the pany ihan is the cise with Laboui. 

V 

1HI C<<s 1 RVAl I VE < ONSinUl NCV ASSOt lAIIONS ; 

TNE SriLC nON OF CANDIDATFS 

riif c<>,i*.uincn..v association is the basic unit m the Siiucluic of 
the Conscixatixe Puitv outside Pailiamcnt .Since the paity Ins no 
affi'i I’ed oi a in I/at ions (equivalent to the trade union, and socialist 
societies, in .he case of the Laboui Paity) all of its appioximately 
2,250,000 members in Inidand and Wales bilon*' to the paity by 
VII tue of their meiabcish p in c ne oi othei I'f tlie ci’iistituency C'cm- 
seivalive Associations^ Ihc hole vast pyramid of the National 
Union IS built upvv.ards from the constituency assiM la'ions. and the 
icpiescn'alives named bv the associations const. lute by far the 
largest clement 'in the piovincial Arc i Councils, in the Cential 
Council, and in the annual conference of the paitv 

Cireat emphasis is placed in C’on ervativc liteiat ne on the fact 
that the constituency associations have aimplclc autonomy in the 

^ There is a fairly wide variation in the official Titles of the local units 
of the Conservative Party In England and Wales tiicy a e mostly known 
as “Conscnatixe and Uniomst Associatio s ’ although some call them- 
selves merely “Conservative Associations” In Scotland they lall them- 
selves “Unionist Associations ” ard in Northern Ireland “Ulster Unionist 
Assoaations ’* I or additional material on 'constituency associations see Potter, 
A M, “The Engfish Conservative Constituent v Association," The Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, June 1956 ana Blonde!, J., " The Conservative 
Association and the Labour Paity in Reading," Political Studies, Vol VI, No. 2, 
June 1958, pp. 101 ff 
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managem^t of their own affairs. They elect their own officers, 
select and appoint their own ag^ts, adopt their own candidates 
for parliamentary and local government elections, raise and 
administer their own funds, undertake tlieir own programme of 
publicity and propaganda and conduct the election campaign in 
tlie constituency on behalf of the party. The weaker constituencies 
receive assistance either from the area or from the central organiza- 
tions of the party, but even the weakest of constituencies is in- 
tensely jealous of its own rigid to full independence. The National 
Union does of a»urse exert an ultimate disciplinary control over 
all constituency associations. The associations are admitted to 
membership of the National Union in th-* first instance subject to 
the appioval of the Executive Gsmmittee. The latter reserves the 
right to vvithdraw that approval, an action which is of course 
equivalent to expulsion from the National Union.^ But local associ- 
ations have rarclv been expelled and then usually only for some 
flagrant violation of party ptinciples or practice. It is therefore 
fair to acknowledge that the right of the Executive Qmimitlee of 
the National Union to expel assexiations in no sense modifies the 
claim of the party that its eunstitucncy associations are autonomous 
bodies. 

Neither, on the (*ther hand, should the claim to autonomy be 
taken to imply that the constituency associations are in^effective 
control of the allaits ol the C\>nservalive Party They dt) ol course 
administer ihcir own atlaiis; but they do not control in any direct 
sense the day-io-day aclisities of their Memliers of Parliament and 
tliey play a very inin.ir role in influencing the formulation of Con- 
servative policy. It will lie iccalleil that the National Union itself 
meicly “ conveys ’* its views on policy mattcis to the Leader for his 
considcrativ'ii and in theoiy he lias every right to ignote its views. 
Representatives of the constituencies do of couise plav the major 
role in the foimulation of the views of the National Union at the 
meetings of the Cciuial Council and the annual 'amfercnce; but 
these constituency representatives are not lor the most part man- 

* Rules and Standins; Orders of the National Union (1951), p. 1. An 
association which has been expelled is at liberty, of couise. to continue in 
existence and to run candidates for office, but in the present state of British 
party politics expulsion from either great party consigns a rebel association 
effectively to oblivion. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne North the constituency 
association split in two as a result of an internal feud and in the 1951 elec- 
tion rival candidates were nominated, each claiming to be the true party 
standard bearer. It is significant that the nominee who secured the official 
endorsement of the party leaders won the election and the “ Independent 
Conservative” barely saved his deposit See Butler, D. E.. The British 
General Election of 1951, pp. 93-4. 
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dated by their local associations. The representatives are selected 
by their associations and thereafter they are free to vote us they 
see fit at the meetings of the central organs of the National Union. 
Official party literature, as was noted above, treats this as a great 
virtue. (“ The Conservative Parly i>» opposed to the system of dele- 
gates, tied bcfoichand to vote this way or that. All members and 
representatives of tiie Con.servative Parly are free to speak and vote 
according to their consciences and each person’s vote counts one 
and only one.”) But the arrangement also has the effect of reducing 
almost to zero tlic influence of the average member of a local associ- 
ation on the ultimate determination of party policy. He plays 
some part in the .selection of the representatives who will attend 
meeting.^ of the provincial area coimcils, the Central Council and 
the annual conference, but those representatives ihere.after may 
speik and vote as they see fit. And in any case their deliberations 
and decisions with respect to policy have no binding authority on 
the leadership of the party. Yet it would be wrong to ignore the 
fact that the Ijeadcr and his colleagues in Parliament must wm at 
least the acquiescence and, if at all possible, the willing support of 
the con.^tiiuency associations When the associations arc in open 
•■evolt against tlicir leaders on a major matter of policy, as they 
were for e\am{)le (wer the issue of the Coalition in )')22, they can 
help (if their views arc reflected in any important way within the 
Iiailiameiitaiy paify) to unseal the Lcadci and Ins colic igucs. The 
r61e of the local associations in helping 'o bring about the downfall 
of Austen Chamberlain in l‘)22 is a reminder that they arc by no 
means so impotent as a puiely foiinal leading of the p:iity consti- 
tution might suggest 

There is a fail ly wide variation in the structure of constituency 
associations but most of then, conform fairly closely to the Model 
Rules which associations are encouraged by the Central Office to 
adopt.* ThC'C miKlel rules contain (p a useful summary of the 
objects of a con.s*i;tuency association: 

(a) To provide an efficient organization of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party in the Constitiienoy. 

(b) To spiead the knowledge of Conservative and Unionist prin 
cipics and policy and generally to promote the interests of the 
Party in the Constituency. 

(c) To secure the return of a Consei -'Cive and Unionist Member 
of Parliament for the Constituency. 

(d) To secure the return at Ixica] Government Elections of such 
Councillors as are chosen fur support by the Party. 

* Conservative and Unionist Central Office Organization Series, No. 
3.Afode/F«l«(1949> 
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(e) To watch the revision of the Constituency Register of Electors 
in the interests of the Party. 

(f) To keep in touch with the Conservathe and Unionist Associa- 
tions in ncighbouting constituencies, and to afford mutual 
assistance whenever possible. 

(g) To co-operate with the Area Council and with Party Head- 
quarters in the common aim of establishing in power a Con- 
servative and Unionist Government, and to contribute to the 
Central Funds of the Party. 

(hi To raise adequate funds for the achievement of the foregoing 
objects, including Fighting Funds for Parliamentary and Local 
Government Flections 

It is clear that the primary purpose of the local associations is to 
conduct propaganda and to raise funds with a view to securing the 
election of Conservatives to public bodies. It will be noted that 
the list of objects aintains no reference whatever to the discussion 
of policy; there is no hint that tlie constituency associations are 
expected to formnlite Iheii views on national and international 
issues and forward them to the National Union. In practice they 
sometimes do so, not only in irtniicclion with the annual confer- 
ence and the meetings of the Centml Qmncil, but also on rare 
occa.sions when mcmofis of the association bei 'me pailicularly 
concerned ab(/ur some imp.iriant public n.sue. Thcic am be no 
doubt, however, that ttie Jt'.cussion I'f policy questi ms (H.'(.iip'e« an 
even smaller part of (he time ot loc.iI a.ssocialions than it does of 
the amstituciicy Laboui Patties. 

Membership in a 1 nal association is open to all men and women 
resident in “ or eonm-vt.'d with ” the coiKstitueniy whet declare thcii 
supp«)rt of the obj-.cts of the association and ‘•ubsciibe anmtally to 
its funds, llie explanatitry notes which accompany the Model 
Rules observe that “the words ‘ot connected with’ are inserted 
to enable persons who have business interests in or personal links 
with the Constituency, but who do not actually reside in it. to be 
members of and support the Association ” The si/e of the consti- 
tuency associations vaiics enoiniously. The largest association 
(South Kensington) boasts a membership of over 11,0(X); the menr- 
bership figures for mo'-t other associations are not available but the 
average membership must be just over 4,0(X), since the total member- 
ship of 2,250,0(X) is divided between 542 constituency associations. 
A large propoi lion of members appear to have joined merely to 
express their sympathies with the Conservative cause, since only a 
small fraction take any subsequent part in the work of the associa- 
tion. Even at an election the average association cannot rely on the 
active support of more than three or four hundred of its members 
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and the turn-out of such numbers at an annual general meeting 
would be considered very large indeed. 

The principal officers of an association are the president, the 
chairman, three vice-chairmen (one man. one woman, one Young 
Conservative) and the honorary treasurer.* The presidency of the 
association is described in parly literature as “ a post of honour ” 
given to one “ who has rciidercd distinguished service to the district 
and to the Party.” The president is not expected to take an active 
part in the detailed work of the organization but Central Office 
emphasizes that “ he should command general respect throughout 
the neighbourhood, be above local differences, and be ready to help 
or advise in tlie event of any dispute.” As befits his r61e of elder 
statesman the president “ mav be invited to take the Chair at the 
Annual General Meeting or at any special public demonstration.” 
But he is not to escape certain vital responsibilities with respect to 
the money raising activities of the party; ” Tlie president by his 
example and iiilliience can often play an injportant part in securing 
financial supjioft for the as.sociation.” 

The clfcclive head of the local association is its chairman. He 
must see that the paity is continually in efiicient fightKig trim and 
he must “ at all times be prepared to advise the Area on the feeling 
m the constituency on questions v'f policy." It is his particular duty 
also “to take the initiative in securing t lie host possible Parliamentary 
Candidate for the constituency." He must take a piomincnt part 
in the fund-raising activities and oy vvoiking closely with all sections 
of the association endeavour to ensure that “ an atmosphere of vigour 
and keenness is present everywhere.” 1 he somewhat paternal r61e 
which the party \visIle^ the chairman ti> fulfil is reflected in the 
recommendation tint while he “ siiould not press his own views ” at 
a meeting, “ be is entitled to exercise a moderating influence . . . 
if he thinks a meeting is gmng to lake unwise or ill-considered 
action,” The viec-cliairmc-ii are, in cf’ t, dcjiutics to the chairman 
and one of theiii is elected to act in his place if he is urable to 
carry out his duties for a prolonged period 


1 The of&ceis other than the woman vice-chaimian and the Young Con- 
servative vice-cliairman are elected annually at the an lual general meeting. 
Hie woman vice-chairman holds othcc by nrtae of her ollicc of chairman 
of the Women’s Divisional Advisory Comni and the Young Conserva- 
tive vice-chairman by virtue of his chairmanship of the Young Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Divisional Coinmittccj It is sometimes provided in the 
rules of the Association that none of tlie officers shall hold the same office 
for moic than three consecutive years. 

* Conservative ’and Unionist Central Office Organiratior Series, No. 2 
Duties of Officers and Committee Members (1958), p 3. [Italics mine.] 
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The Central Office warns that the honorary treasurer must “ never 
be a mere figurehead (since) ... on the result of his activities the 
financial strength of the Association and its ability to carry out its 
work efficiently may largely depend.” The agent, it is acknow- 
ledged, will advise and help in the execution of the financial plans 
of the association but the treasurer (working in cu-opcration with 
the chairman and the finamcc committee) has full responsibility for 
raising the funds of the association. It is clearly preferable that the 
honorary treasurer should be a man of considerable personal stan- 
ding in the community since he ” must be prepared to make indi- 
vidual appeals for financial support himself, since a personal 
letter or a visit can veiy often secure a considerably larger sub- 
scription or donation than a circular letter. As an honorary Officer, 
giving his services voluntarily, lie can p«Msuade his neighbours to 
give money if they cannot give service.” it is important to note 
that in the official descriptions of the principal officers of the 
association, the president, chairman and honorary treasurer, 
there is a consistent emphasis on the desirability of obtaining 
men or women of considerable social eminence who through their 
prestige and cs.unplc shouUl be abie to inspire the association 
and Conservative sympathi/cis throughout the constituency to 
make a maximum contribution to the success of the party cause. A 
detailed study undei taken of the conslitiicncv c)rganizatiot) r)f both 
the Conserv.'tnc and I ibour parlies in Giecnwich' snowed that the 
socitveeonomic statu'- of ihe tifficcrs of the Consci valise as-oeiation 
in the Greenwich e msliluency was well above that of the members 
of the association and of the jxspulation of the constituency .as a 
whole This finding is borne out by first-hand observation of the 
Conservative organization in many other constituencies 
The constituency agent is the only member of the professional 
“ civil service ” of the party who is directly responsible to the 
voluntary side of the oiganization.* The Central Office recom- 
mends tliat ass(x:iations should employ only those who have received 
the certificate ot the Central Office Examination Board; they usually 
do so. although in theory the constituency executive council (unlike 
the Constituency I..abonr Party; see Chapter VIII) may appoint 
whomever it wishes. The agent is “ the chief official of the Party in 
the constituency. ... He should act as Secretary of the Association, 

’ IJenncy, M , Gray, A. P. and Pear, R. H., Uow People Vote: A Study of 
Electoral Behaviour in Greeimich, I ondun, J956, p. 50. 

* As was shown above, the Area Agcnl is of course responsible to the 
Central Oilice and the Central OfTicc througli the Chairman of the Party 
Organization is responsible to the Leader; although it should be remem- 
bered that the National I inion has a paid secretary and a small professional 
staff which is housed jointly with the Central OfBce. 
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and should be invited to all meetings held in the constituency.**^ He is 
expected to work closely with all the elected officers of the associa- 
tion to ensure the smooth functioning of the organization. But “ if he 
meets with difficulties which he cannot himself overcome, he should 
seek guidance from the Chairman of the Association.*’ He should, 
adds the party literature, counselling perfection, “be on friendly 
terms with everybody, and avoid taking sides in any disagree- 
ments.’*® As secretary of the association he must carry out the de- 
cisions of the executive council, attend to correspondence, lecords, 
arrangements for meetings, etc. In addition to hi« responsibilities 
to the asMKiation, the agent lias a particular obligation to serve the 
Member of Parliament or prospecti\e candidate. The description 
of these obligations ihrow^ an important light on the working of 
party politics at the constituency level: 

“ He is responsible for seeing thai ffie Member js well known, 
and must keep turn infoimed of atl pol.lital aLlivities in the Con- 
stituency, and of otlicr local events of in(cie«t. He should arrange 
for him <o be present at the piincipal ea'hi • mes whenever possible, 
and should take all possible steps to see that his speeches and 
activities arc recorded in the loCiil Press. Such locrd matters or 
dcvelopnients hs may require the peisonal and special attention of 
the Membei or piosperlivc C'aiididatc should be reported to him at 
omc and, wl cn .'ossitilc niiangcmcpts shciild be made for fixed 
times at which the Mfml«;r oi prospect've Cindidate can interview 
anv electors who \\i‘b to consult hii i. Ihc Agent should aim at 
helping the McmtK-i or piospoctivc (\iiulidalc to use his time to the 
liest advmtage on those conslitnenry matters which none but he can 
deal with, while iehe\ing him of petty diitie« and inquiiies which the 
Agent himself can equally well handle.”'* 

It i'. cleat ly the intention that ihc agent ^h('uld. in addition to his 
other duties, sers'e as an e'secutive assistant t(t the member or candi- 
date and rils>). in a sense, as his eyes t id cars in the constituency 
Tlic veiy best of the aeciits do fulfil th*sc functions; but, as is the 
case in the Labour Party, there is a very wide range of ability 
amongst the pauy’s agents. After discussions with a great many of 
them, one is left with the impression that the pcsst has attracted men 
and women of a reasonable sfandaid of competence and often with 
a very considerable devotion to (he party cause; but the ideal agent 

* Duties of Office's aiitf Committee Memhets (1958). p. 6. For a general 
discussion of the work c>f tl«c t'onscivatisy pirty npeiit -ic Comfort, G. O., 
Ptojessioml Politician', a Stvdv of the British Paitv /ffon/s, Wasliiiigton, D.C 
(Public Affairs Pres«\ lo.St*. Chaptet' 11 VI. 

* Duties of Offitets and ( ominifi^e Memheis (19^8), pp. (i-7 

' Ibid., p. 7 
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must have a comlnnatiou of talents which is rare indeed. It is not 
surprising that constituency associations rarely succeed in attrac- 
ting the services of people of this calibre. 

Ihere is a considerable variation in the structure of Conservative 
associations throughout the cxiuntry but usually the governing body 
of the association is its executive cxiuncil,* which is presided over 
by the chairman of the association and served by the agent in the 
capacity of secretary. The executive council deals with all matters 
affecting the association (subject to any resolution of tlie associa- 
tion in general meeting) and it elects the representatives required by 
the rules of the National Union and of the provincial areas to their 
councils and committees. The council meets at least quarterly and 
more frequently if called by the chairman. I he council appoints 
annually a number of committees including a finance and general 
purposes coramitlcc*' and such otlier committees as it may consider 
desirable. Tliese normally deal with political education, trade union 
affairs, local gcwcrnmenl, publicity, etc. The finance and genenl 
purposes committee “forms an inner executive (which normally 
meets monthly) and has responsibility for most of the essential 
routine woik of the a-ssociation between meetings of the executive 
council. . . . With the Honorary Treasurer it is particularly respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a sound financial position and the 
raising of sufficient money to maintain an efficient organi/at'on.” * 
The association as a whole meets in annual general meeting wliere 
it receives, discusses and adopts reports from tlie executive council 
and its committees, and reviews the financial position of the associ- 
ation. The meeting, is usually addressed by “he Member of Parlia- 
ment or prospective candidate for the constituency. 

The special interci.ts of women are provided for cither by the 
formation of a “ Women’s Divisional Branch ’’ or (where the con- 

^ Tl)c c'ccijtise (••oinLil is ci>niposeiJ as follows: the oifioers of the 
association (see abovc^; the ch.iirm.in of e.icli comnkUec (finance and 
general purposes and otlicr committees which may be establushcd by the 
executive council); two cle.acd rcprcscntatises (one man and one woman) 
from oath ward or polling district branch of the association and additional 
representatives for each two thousand members of tbc electorate covered 
by the biaiich; one representative fiom oath wanl oi polling district branch 
of the Young Conservative and Unionist organization; one icpicsentative 
from each subscribing Conservative club: co-opted members (not exceed- 
ing six); the Central Office Agent for the Area who may attend in “an 
advisory capacity.” Model Rules, 1956, pp. 6-7. 

* Its membership consists of, the association oificers, in addition to 
three men, three women and three Young Conservatives elected by the 
executive council. The committee has power 'to co-opt up to three 
additional members. Model Rules, p 7 

* The Party Organization, p. 24. 
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stituency is organized on what is known as a “ fused basis ’*) by 
the appointment by the executive council of a Women’s Divisional 
Advisory Committee In addition each constituency association is 
expected to encourage the formation of Young Conservative 
branches,^ and “to provide them with the necessary facilities to 
ensure their efficiency ” These branches are open to all young men 
and women between the ages of 15 and 30, the even younger Con- 
servative supporters are oiganized m Young Britons branches 
winch are intended for chddren between the ages of 9 and 15 * 

To deal with the problems of political heresy and ol intia-party 
dispules the Central Office lecommends to tlie associations the in- 
clu' ion in theii rules of the following paraftraphs: 

“19 The I xcculive Council (of the Association) may stiikc off 
the ntniborship loll anv inemhei whose declared opinions or 
conduct shall in its jiidtmuiit, be inconsistent with the objects 
of tl c \ssociation, but btfoie such power is exercised, seven 
da\V nojicc shall be given to the peison concerned, ard an 
op?'»oilU! hv athnd d him (or her) of showing cause before the 
I \taiu\c ( ounvil wh> he (or 'bei should not be so dealt with 
20 The Fxccutnc Council may (and shall if so requested by 
anv Mr vKh of the As (uiition) submit any dispute or difference 
i I !!« ' m connection with the Association oi any of its Hranches 
to 'be is ol the Piov m Au i of the National Union 
w i viev' to then 'iijp about ♦ sctllcmciit ol «‘uch dispute 
Ol ( dhren-e 

(2) h tl OfhcM^ ol the ProviiRia’ Aict shall fail to bring 
d\;ut a scttki ent aii^ptabk to all partus to ihc lispute or 
d ’fu ic< de I \cuiti\e C oiinci! nny (and shill d so reuucsted 
b\ MU HriPiwIi c>f 'he \sso »alion) snbn it suil uoputc or ditftr- 
<n c b) tbc I \( iJti\e Committtc ol the Nilional Union which 
If av give a decision upc n or take suth steps as it think** fit to 
hrin» about i ‘cttlcmont * * 


^ ( > IS T aiiVL ind I nion st Cenfnl i ice Organ»/ri1ion Series No 5, 
Jnc Yotm^ an^ I st itton, Tin piit> damis to 

ha^'c the 1 ii;»^ t \ouih movemt I ot * nv dcmocrati* poliljcal piily i the world 
But mci Vi ihip hi luc'- ate not re»»ul »1v published 

C\)n t vatiA inj lliiKDit C Cl III! Ohiu Oiginj/nion Scnc*, No 11, 
Hit Yo! f^*i I f s Ol nzuvoh \t presu ^ tht orpini/it on h* s HI hranches, 
but the totil inenntr i is n i( asdihble Ihe org* «i'/ation was formed in 
192^ “piimuiK to Cl 'nU»*Rl ihe blisphcmous and sedituws doctrine of the 
Commu iiNts ihu objects of tiK Orami^ii ire to teieh patnot sm, know- 
le Igc of ihe ( ^ m nt n ihh, c rod citi/en^hip aid (he basic principles of the 
Conserv t vc wiy of bk to tV ot this comtiv nd to instil into them 

the need lor 'Vonng Br»l( ft*- to set i good example in inattcis of scli-Jiscipline 
and behaviour “ The Yowis^ Untons Orpanratwr^ p 2 
® Modi ^ Rules, p 1 1 
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The first of these recommended rules provides a farther evidence 
of the autonomy of the local association. It has exclusive right to 
expel its own members and the latter have no right of appeal to 
any higher echelons of the party. The second of the recommended 
rules represents a fairly recent development; until April 1951, con- 
stituency associations were invited to call on the Central Office to 
arbitrate such disputes. 

One feature of the work of the local association is of particular 
importance: the selection of a parliamentary candidate. There is 
some variation in procedure from one asso nation to another but 
the method described here is customarily adopted.^ When a con- 
stituency finds it necessary to adopt a new candidate the executive 
council of the association appoints a selection committee. The chair- 
man of the association may meanwhile make a personal visit to the 
Central Office for an informal discussion of the position with the 
Vice-C'hairman in charge of candidatures, 'fhe association chair- 
man is liliely to give some general indication of the type of candi- 
date whom he feels would be suitable for his constituency; and he 
will in turn team something of the current views of the Central 
Office with respect to caiulidaturcs; he will also be told infomially 
the names of individuals considered to be particularly promising. 
1’he chairman of the association is also likely to have a talk w'lth the 
area agent, who may play a verv active part in helping the 
Constituency to find a candidate thsy consider suitable. 

A meeting of the setettmii ci'>mmittee will aNo be called for a 
geneial dis< iission of ilie procedure to be followed and also for an 
exchange of views <'n 'he type of candidate which the selection 
committee feels would be most suit<ib1e for their constituency (in 
working-class constituencies or in a rural aiea, for example, there 
may be a discussnm as to whether the committee sJiould seek a 
candidate wlm is identified by social class or t>pe of occupation 
with the majority of voters in the constituency). The selection 
committee will also be informed of the views of the Vice-Chairman; 
he may have told the chairman of the association that the party is 
particularly anxious to secuie increased representation for women 
or trade unionists in the House of Commons And it is possible 
that the Vice-Chairman may have indicated that Central Office is 
anxious to secure a nomination for some distinguished figure in the 
party who was peihaps defeated at a previous election. Apart from 


^ Ihe Central Office has published an excellent guide to the constltn- 

onVrocetSMre Jor the A^opiiofi o) Con- 

tion'^Thcrefo^^ircandS^^ 

.to H,„. ,„h„, 
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these general considerations the constituency chairman will have 
formally requested Central Office to provide a list of people who 
would, in its view, prove suitable candidates. This list is provided 
by the Vice-Chairman of the Party himself from among the list of 
tho'-e who have been approved as tx)tential candidates by the Stan- 
ding Advisory Committee on Candidates. In addition to this list the 
selection committee may decide to include other names of local 
party members (some of whom indeed may have raised their own 
name for consideiationl; these local names must be submitted for 
approval to the Standing Advisory Committee if they have not 
hitherto been considered by that (’ommittce. By this process the 
selection committee will have compiled a list of perhaps seven or 
eiff t persons whom they invite to appear before them for interview. 
Oheu the chairman also arranges to sec these potential nominees 
for private interview in case he wishes to raise matters amnected^ 
with their private lives which may prove a source of embarrassment 
if discu<-sed befoje the full committee 

1 he selectioA committee then usually recommends three or four 
names to the expcutive council of the association, which invites the 
persons concerned to appear before a special meeting of the council. 
They arc asked to address the meeting (usually for about twenty 
minutes) and to answer cjuestitms. A series of ballots will then be 
taken until one peison obtains a dear majvnity i>f the votes. The 
executive council’s choice is submitted to a general meeting of the 
associatioi and, except on the rarest occasions, the general meeting 
proceeds to adopt t!ie individual concerned as its piosjicctive parlia- 
mentary candidate. When Parliament is dissolved or a writ is 
iscuod f{>r a by-election an *hei general meeting is held at which 
the candidate is formally adopted. 

The right of veto t)f the Standing Advisory Committee on Can- 
didates is the only limitation on the )therwiso complete autonomy 
of the local association m selecting its piospectivc candidate. But 
•t is important {o note tha» this veto is applied only on those very 
rare occasions when the proposed candidate is in the view of the 
Advisory Qmimitlec totally unsuited to rcpiesent the party. Apart 
from this one A'rnial limitation on the autrnomv of the associa- 
tion, there may on some occasion, ’'c some informal pressure 
brought to bear on an association to adopt an ex-Cabinet Minister 
or some other leading party stalwart who has been mentioned by 
the Vice-Chairman. Officials of Central Office may negotiate 
witb pronvinent members of a local association to try to ensure 
that tliey will co-opemte o .secure his adoption as candidate. This 
process i.s sometimes cited > evidence that local associations are 
no more than puppets whicti move on the behest of the “ party 
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bosses ” in the Central Office. But this is an unfair interpretation 
since there is no reason to doubt that local associations are oit&i 
more than willing to accept as their candidate someone of con- 
siderable political eminence who has had the misfortune to lose 
his seat in Parliament. Certainly if the local association refuses to 
co-operate there is no method by which they can be forced to do so. 

Particular reference must also be made to the financial relation- 
ship between candidates or M.P.s and their constituency associa- 
tions. Central Office admits frankly that “ just over a quarter of a 
century ago it was a fairly common practice for candidates to de- 
fray the whole of their election expenses. Many were expected to 
pay in addition a large annual subscription to the Association.”^ 
ITiis is an honest enough admission and needs to be modified in 
only one respect: these practices were current as late as 1948 when 
the Maxwell Fyfe Committee pre'>cnted its intciim report. Indeed 
it was as a result of their icport that rigorous restrictions have now 
been placed on the amount of money candidates or M.P.s may 
expend on electoral or other political activities in ’their constitu- 
encies. They must make no contribution towards their election 
expenses other than what is known as their personal expenses ” 
(which under electoral law must not exceed £100), and constituency 
associations are cncouiapcfl (where (heir candidates’ limited re- 
sources make this neccssarj) to defray these expen'^es too In addi- 
tion a prospective candidate may contribute up to a maximum of 
£2*5 a year to the funds of his* association and. if he is elected to 
Parliament, he may contribute no more than £50 a year. If the 
candidate catmol allorj the personal expenses involved in 
” nursing ” a constituency, the local association is encouraged to 
help him with hospitality and transport. Central Office insists that 
there must be no discussion of the candidate’s financial resources 
or of his ability to contribute within the prescribed limits to the 
funds of the party.® Tlicre is no way of knowing whether any of 
these arrangements are secretly violated, but from extensive dis-Tis- 
sions with active party workers it seems very doubtful that they arc. 
It seems evident that questions of finance now play a less important 
r61e in the adoption of Conservative candidates than they do in the 
case of Labour candidates.® 

The conunendablc effort which the Conservative Party has made 
to eliminate financial considerations in the selection of candidates 
has raised anothei problem which has caused some concern to the 
Central Office and the party leaders. The party has always sub- 

* Notes on Procedure for the Adoption of Conservative Candidates, p. 3. 

* Lord Woolton has argued (Memoirs, p. 346) that (heir financial change* 
“did more than any single factor to save the Conservative Party.” 

* Cf. pp. 555 ff. below. 
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scribed to Burke’s conception of the relationship between an M.P. 
and his constituents. Indeed the official party pamphlet on the 
adoption of candidates quotes Burke’s words: 

“ Your represenlaMve owes you not his industry only, but his 
judgment ; and he b* irays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion . . . authoiitutive instiuctions, which the Mem- 
ber is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, though contrary to 
the dearest convictions of his judgment and conscience, arc 
utterly unknown to the laws of the land, and against the tenor 
of our constitution.” 

The Central Office admits that it was comparatively easy for the 
M.P. to protect him'-elf against unwarranted pressures from his 
ccMSlituents when he was paying most of the costs botli of the elec- 
tion and of running the association between elections. But the 
relationship is a different one when the M.P is paying only a small 
proportion of these co Is The menil^ers of the association ma^' find 
tliemsclvcs irresistibly tempted to try to convert their M.P. into a 
spokesman forqhc association. The Central Office gives the sternest 
Wdtning against yielding to this temptation. Fiom conversations 
with Conservative M.P.s and members of constituency associa- 
tions it seems plain that for the most part these warnings are 
heeded; constituency associations do not normally attempt to 
press ihcir member to speak oi vote against his better judgment. 
As Burke insisted, this i>. as it should be according to British 
parliamentary practice; but it mu‘t also be emphasized that it 
cliniiuates alniO'.t completely the possibility tliat members of 
Conservative assvicialions sliould have any really important influ- 
ence on the policies pursue^* Sy <hcir pai liaraentary party. Pressure 
from the constituency associafions on behalf of a particular policy 
can be only one factor, and normally not a major one, to be taken 
into account bv Members of Pailiamt.a,* 

VI 

THE CON.SrRVATlVI BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 

In constituencies in which the Omscrv'alive Paity is highly orga- 
nized, branches of the constituency association have been set up in 
each ward or polling district. It is o»c party's aim that such 
branches should ultimately be organized in every ward and polfing 
district in the country for the purpose of keeping “ in close touch 
with all the electors in the district and . . . keeping the activities 
of the Party and the name of the Couservalivc M.P. or prospective 

^ For important developrp'' ts since this was wiltcn, see pp. 631-4 bdow. 
A recent party Chairman, Loid Hailsham, discussed "^problems in choosing 
parliamcntaiy candidates ” in the Sunday Time\ 25th January, 195^. 
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candidate before them.”^ The basis of membership in a branch is 
the same as that of a constituency association and indeed member- 
ship of a branch automatically entitles the subscriber to member- 
ship of the association. The officers of the branch normally include 
a chairman, one or more vice-chairmen, an honorary treasurer 
and an honorary secrelaiy.- These officers are elected by a brancli 
annual meeting and together with such other persons as the meeting 
may decide to name lliey constitute a committee which manages 
the affairs of the branch. Party literature warns emphatically 
against allowing a branch to be “a one-mc<n show” or allowing 
its affairs to be controlled by a tiny self-perpetuating clique.* The 
warnings arc stern, and from first-hand observation, one must add. 
justified; there has been a persistent tendency towards autocratic 
control of branch organizations. The duties of committee members 
as listed in official party litciature are roughly wliat one would ex- 
pect, but there arc in additum one oi two of particular interest. The 
committee member ” should adlcct and pass on to the Branch 
Sccretaiy all iniormation obtainable reg.trding Opf^osition activity 
or propaganda.” In addition ” he should find out in what subjects 
the electors aic particularly interested, and should keep the Branch 
Secretary informed so that suhablc action may be planned, lliere 
are usually 'xrveral burning topics in people’s minds, and it is im- 
portant to get clear information on matters of local as well as of 
national inteicst ” ‘ Here is an inqiortant indication of the rfile 
as.signcd ti» the local party milhanf. Ho is to spy out the land on 
behalf of his party, to report on enemy movements and to help 
gather inftrnnation on the basis of which the strategy and taitics 
of his (n\ n pai ty may lie determined. 

A number t>f load branch mcnilvis arc normally named as 
representatives from the branch to the executive council of the 
ccmstituency association. They act in effect as a two-way channel 
of communication between the branch and the association as a 
whole. Again there is a warning against allowing this important 
function to drift into the }>crmancnt control of a small clique; 
“great care should be e.\cicised in electing the best representatives 
and the same people should n.rt be automatically re-elcctcd year 

’ The Party Oiganization, 1961. p. 27. For a more detailed list of the 
objects of the branches, see Model Rules, p 18. 

^ In addition a president is sometimes (but not usually) chosen: he 
does not take an active part in the.dctailcd work of the organization. He is 
usually an eminent local citizen who is expected to “ use his influence to 
promote the general progress of the Branch.” Duties of Officers, p. 8. 

• The Party Organization, 1961, p. 28. 

* Ibid., p. 28. 
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after year.”* At this level (oddly enough) the party at one time 
entertained the possibility that members of the branch might wish to 
c\crt direct control o\cr their representatives. “ If (representatives) 
have express instruction from their branch to speak and vote in a 
certain way,” then, said The Party Organization (19.50 cd.), “they 
should follow these instructions.” But an interesting explanation 
follows: “ This course is taken, however, only when the branch is in 
full possession of all particulars concerning the subject to be decided. 
The usual, and preferable, course is to allow the representatives to 
consider the arguments placed before them, and to arrive at a deci- 
sion after hearing the discussion, bearing in mind the \ iews of their 
own branch, so far as these arc known.” This is the only occasion 
in party literature in which refereuce is made to the possibility that 
representatives may be required to follow the specific instructions 
of the members of the orgdiii/aiion they represent. However, this 
passage was subsequently dropped from later editions of The Party 
Organization. 

Two very imporUint features of the organization and work of the 
branch art the ” block system ” and the “ canvassers dorps ”.® The 
former provides for the division of each ward or polling district 
into “ blocks ” or groups of households, each in charge of one (or 
at nioit two) voluntary workers, known as canvassers. In heavily 
populated districts a block will consist of a number of houses or 
flats along one or more .streets. In country districts a block will 
include al> the houses or hamlets within a certain area. In either 
case the total number ot households will not be moic than can be 
visited regul.'iily by one or two c.iuvasscrs.^ Ideally the block should 
be looked after by the s.ime ’ art} workers both between and during 
elections. Their functions are to distribute party literature; to 
spread vcibal propaganda; to deliver invitations to meetings and 
social functions; to collect infnrn. dion for the association's 
“ Marked Register to enrol member^ m the A..‘.ociation, to recruit 
active workers *and helpers of all kinds; to act as “intelligence 
officers”: and to undertake election work during campaigns for 
both parliamentary and IocmI government elections.^ All of the 


‘ The Party Oiganization, 19^0, p 29. 

* Conservative and Unioni'>t CAintral Office Oiguni/ation Series, No. 9, 
The Voluntary Worker and the Party Organization, 1961. 

* The party recommends that where sufficient workers are available two 
may share the responsibility of a block bct’wivn them, c.g. a man and a woman 
canvasser, or a senior member of the association and a Young Ckrnservative. 
The Voluntary Worker and the < irty Organization, p. 4. 

* The Voluntary Worker and the Party Organization, p. 3. 
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canvassers in a given ward or polling district are under the super- 
vision of a “ district warden”. If the ward or polling district is very 
large several district wardens may be appointed and they will work 
under the direction of a “group warden”. The whole body of 
voluntary canvassers in the constituency association is described 
as the “canvassers corps”. The party has prepared elaborate in- 
structions for the use of the members of the canvassers corps (see 
Chapters 3 anJ 4 of The Voluntary Worker and the Party Orga- 
nization) and it is not necessary to review these instructions in detail 
here. But there can be no doubt that the work of tliese canvassers 
is of enormous impiirtance to the life of the party both between and 
during election campaigns. 

It may be that the electoral activities of the voluntary party 
workers is now less important than hitherto ; yet their door- 
step canvassing provides the only face-to-face contact which a large 
majority of the electors have with the party organization. Most voters 
see and hear a number of television and radio addrcs»es by the party 
leaders during an election campaign.^ and read newspaper accounts 
of the speeches made at political meetings; they may or may not 
read, in addition, the candiiiate’s election addre.s.s and other party 
literature which is pushed through their letter-boxes. But even 
during elections very few' voters (peihaps somcw'hcre between five 
and ten per cent.) ’ botlicr to attend the political meetings addres'-ed 
by the candidates, and even fewer of course meet the candidates or 
their principal suppKulci.s m pcpoii. The canvasser who appeals on 
the elector's doorstep is therefore likely to be the (tnly oflkial 
spokesman of the parly whom he meets in pcr>on. The canva.ssei 
is recommended by the party to .sjxjnd an average of ten minutes 


* For a discusiiiin of the lole of radio anJ iplcvision in the 1959 Flection, see 
Butler, 1). F , and Ro‘c, R , 7//e hifiifi Genorj! / /.''/m / of O .ipter Vlf 
and Trcn.imeii, ,! and McQiiail. D , Telerhion a’U the t’ohtical I ondon, 

t9fU. 

\tv a svwdv coudueved in VWc course ot dre uimpaitn dvo audior 
discovered in a faiily typical 1 ondon constituency that the total at'endance 
at Labour and Conscnativc nieetinps during the campaign was 'ipprori- 
matcly 5,000. Since a large niir.ibcr of enthusiasts appeared to attend more 
than one meeting it would scorn probable that not more than five per cent, 
of the electorate attended one or more meetings. McKenzie, R. T., “A 
London Constitiienccy,” in Butler, D I', V/ip British General I'lectioii of 
1^51, p. 166. The British Institute of Public (Jpinion found that 30 per 
cent, of the electorate claimed to have atten.Ied a poUticnl meeting during 
the 1951 campaign. Butler concludes (p. 14J), and there seems to be little 
doubt that he is right, that these claiiiis arc greatly exaggerated 
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with each voter or perhaps as long as twenty minutes^ if the voter 
appears a likely prospect as a recruit to the working force of the 
party. These brief interviews are the only certain moments of con- 
tact between the active party workers and the great mass of the 
public. 

The revival of the Conservative Party which followed their great 
defeat in 1945 has been due in considerable pait to the recruitment 
and organization of effective teams of local workers in constitu- 
encies throughout the country. Winston Churchill himself piessed 
home the importance of the local party worker in his address to 
the first National Union conference after the election of 1945. He 
said: 

‘The prime thing 1 have to say this altcinoon about Paity 
Oigani/ation ih this, it must begin tiom the bottom In cvoiy ward, 
in every village, in every sttect, we must h.avc a stalwart band 
of men and women who are convinced and aotjvc woikcis for 
our Piity, and who know what to say and how to bung then m- 
flocnce to. bear upon all the issues, which aic poiiiing out upon 
us. m this tunc <if depression an<l this ebss waitare at home. Once 
you hive an oigani/ation which has Us aiuent pailisins in eveiy 
io.a) ly, it Will be risy to build up a vtiuctuie which will give 
these leading local men ami won’en an ever inoio elici live share 
m iiispiiing the policy of the Patiy as a whole and help (hem to 
make a. lively and vigorous lesouruling contribution to the guidance 
whtth they will icteive from the s'unnur ot the Party." * 

I’hc final oddly phrd.scd sentence in this quotation provides an 
interesting rclleition of Churcluirs conception of the rr^lo of these 
l\m> militants in relation to the fonnulation of parly policy. The 
ardent partisans ” are to have “ an ever more effective share in 
inspiring the policy of the Party and they are to make “ a lively 
and vigorous resounding contributkin to tlie guidance which 
they will m eive from the sumitiit of the Patty." Qiurchill is very 
careful to avoid .suggesting that bis “ ardent partisans ” will in any 
way control the affairs of tlic paity, but they arc to provide inspira- 
tion and to contribute in .some strange way to the “guidance” 
which they will receive fiom ihcit leaders. His comment assigns 
these local party workers to their true rble m the party orgarvvza- 
tion. Iiilher because they believe wjtb sufficient depth of feeling in 
their cause oi bccau.se they enjoy the game of politics they provide 

* The Voluntary Worker and the Party Organization, p. 11. Tliis is 

of course 't the moie leisurely pcnojl of canvassing between elections. 
During the actual campaign the doorstep interviews are hkcly to be very 
much briefer. • 

* Cited in Riley, B. S., Jur Cause: A Handbook of Conservatism, 
second edition l^HS. p. tg. .See also The Times, 7tb October, 1946. 
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a vast reservoir of largely unpaid labour for election purposes. Be- 
tween elections they keep their organizations intact by arranging 
a varied social programme and by holding occasional propaganda 
meetings on behalf of the Conservative cause. They only rarely 
take it upon themselves to discu.ss questions of public policy or to 
pass resolutions in an effort to influence the parliamentary leaders 
of their party. A few times each year (at the annual conference 
and at meetings of the Central Council) representatives named by 
the constituencies do meet for an exchange of views, to hear their 
leaders and to convey their own views to them. But for the most 
part the membci •> of the constituency associations and the branches 
are content to be the voluntary servants of the parliamentary party. 
In an analysis of the distributi«)n of jxiwer within the party they 
are of little impojtancc: but by giving loyal service without expec- 
ting in return cither material rewards or a controlling voice in policy 
they make a vital contiibution to the successful operation of parlia- 
mentaiy democracy 


This thaplcr has be»'n dev ited to an csaniination of the extra- 
IMilianientaiy otg.«niAition of the Conservative Party, the Nafional 
Union of C’onsciv.itive ai.J Unionist Associations. This organiza- 
tion, it will be seen, is a> cumbei'omc ami unwieldy as its name 
Its basic unit, the constituency assiKiatlou, is a reasonably tight- 
knit and clficicnt o«gani/.ttion, but above the constituency level the 
National Univin apix*ai‘ bloated, tv<p-hcavy and ill-suited to manage 
the allaiis of a gieat political parts I tic explanation, as has been 
shown, lies in the fact that the National Union has no such func- 
tion. It manages onlv its ovn affaus and has no direct control over 
either the party in Parliament or the Ucntral Office It is repte- 
sented on the Iwhes vhicn advise the Icadci on the foimiilation 
of policy, whicli assist in raising paity funds and vVhich determine 
p^ilicy with re‘^pcct to candidates and agents; but it has no executive 
responsibility in legard to any of these matters The fact that the 
National Union is <iQ cumiTcrsomc and unwieldy is in large part a 
result of the elaboiate cfToits which have been made to ensure that 
it is fully representative of every region and section of the party 
And this no doubt helps the National Union to fulfil its only other 
function (apart from the management of its owm affairs): serving 
as a two-wav channel of communication which keeps the Leader 
and his colleagues in Parliament informed of the mood of their 
followers in the country and which enables the leaders, in turn, to 
explain their policies to their supporters in the country. 
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In sum, the National Union appears to serve its limited purposes 
very welt and it is significant tliat the Maxwell Fyfe Committee, 
after a thorough review of its structure, recommended few funda* 
mental changes. As the Committee observed, “ we have recognized 
the need, not so much for a Constitution which seems tidy to the 
student of political history or logical in all respects, as lor an orga- 
nization which is an educative political force and a machine for 
winning elections.”^ 

' Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 28 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CENTRAL OFI'ICE 

J 

HIU bAKLY Y£AKS 

Tun formation of the C'ouseivalivc Central Office in 1870 
followed logically from the organization of the National Union 
three years eailicr; as ha* been suggested above, both weie the 
direct consequence ol ilic e\pansi<'n of the elcctoiate. I'he existence 
of a inavss elector Ue midc it necessary that the mote enthusiastic 
supporters of the patt> should he organized into a voluntary 
national association: the ellicienl operation r-f this national associa- 
tion requited the establishment of a cadre of full-time pi ofessional 
paity workers. Ttiis p:irty “civil service” in the Central Oflice 
vvjs in its beginning an emanation of the Whips’ Office; it remains 
to-day rcs|X)n.siblc to the Leader ol the Part> rather than to the 
popular organization of the party o\er witich (in the words of one 
Cousetvalive publication) it exerts “ an almost paternal influence”,^ 

Until the first Reform Act the Conservative Party neither liad 
(nor felt the need of) anything re.sembling a central party organiza- 
tion apait fiom the Whips* Oflice. Outside Parliament the party 
leaders met somewhat casually and informally in the gieat semi- 
politicul clubs such as White’s, Brooks’s and Boodle’s; rather more 
formal party meetings took place in premises in Charles Street, St. 
James’s Square. At the height of the reform agitation the Carlton 
Club was formed (in 1831) and it became, in effect, the first central 
organization of the Conservative Party outside Parliament. Witliin 
a few years of its foundation the club was being referred to as 

* Riley, E. S , Our Cause; a Handbook of Consenatisin, I94R, p. 70. On the 
history of central party org,ini/alions in the 19th century, see also Hanham, H. J., 
Elections and Party Management, Ixindon, 1959, Chapter 16. 

2<i0 
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“the headquarters of the party organization’*/ By modem stan- 
dards the Carlton Club was a rather casual, amorphous sort of 
headquarters organization; but a party bureaucracy — ^largely at first 
an amateur bureaucracy— took shape within the club and made 
itself responsible for the a)-ordination of the work of the party. 
The officials who met in the Carlton Club were primarily concerned 
with the party in Parliament: they had little to do with the work of 
the party in the constituencies where patronage and local influence 
were still di^minant factors.^ But during election periixls the party 
officials m the Carlton Club took the initiative in scrutinizing the 
electoral rolls.’ And between elections they kept in contact with 
local associations and party agents and stimulated them to keep up 
with tlie work of electoral registration. Jn addition, the Carlton 
Club provided the opportunity for continuous informal contact be- 
tween prominent piovincial party workers and the leaders of the 
party in both Houses jf Parliament. 'I’licfe provincial notables 
were in no sense under the direction or control of the party leaders, 
but they iricvittibly came much under their influence as^a result of 
their periodic social contacts and infi.»rmal discussions with them at 
the Cailton Club. 

The central parly organi/ition which emerged after 18.''2 owed 
much, of course, to the inspiiation of Sir Robert Peel; when he 
broke with the party in 1846 tne organization fell into a sad state 
of di'.repair. Tlie great schism was reflected within the Carlton 
Club itself and for .some yea's the p.xrty lacked any elfcctive central 
diiection. The task of rc-o:ganization was undertaken by Disraeli: 
he was to provide the moclcn C’onservative Party not only with 
its ideological foundations bu also wills tlie broad outlines of a 
party stiucture which has endured until the pre.sent day. Disraeli 

* Letter fioMi Loiulondeirv to Biukiniih: n. 9th March, 1836, The Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Courts ani Cabinets of 
William IV ami Viciotia. 1861, Vi>l I, p. 228; cf. Hill, R., Toryism and 
the People, p. 38. * Sec also. Gash, >' , Politics in the Ape of Peel, Cliap. 15 
(“ Club Government ’*) .lod passim. 

Hill discusses a prevalent contemporary opinion that the Carlton 
Club undertook responsibility for subsidizing local Conservative work- 
ing men’s associations. Ife decides that there is no corelusivc evidence 
one way or the other and adds “ Uiere are no grounds fot supposing ttiat 
the Carlton Club, in its collective capacity, was in the habit of contributing 
to the maintenance of any particular local association .... Any systematic 
payment by the Carlton Chib would have been regarded as an unwarrantable 
arrogation of authority by a London political organization, and would 
have been bitterly resented by local Tories who still almost universally held 
the view that local patronage begins at home.” Hill, R. L., Toryism and the 
People, pp. 56*7. 

• Rae, W. F., “Political Clubs and Party Organization,” Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. Ill, No. IS. May. 1878 
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was first stimulated to undertake his work of re-organization by the 
Conservative defeat of 1852. A colleague wrote to him at the time; 
“ [lad you twice the talent and eloquence you possess, you could 
do nothing with the incapacity which prevents our details from 
being properly managed .... we lost the election (of 1852) by bad 
management.”* Disraeli appears to have been in full agreement 
with thc'.c observati()ns and took the initiative in arranging for 
a clean sweep of those in charge of the Whips’ Office and of the 
party organization outside Parliament. Bere.sford, the Chief Whip, 
who had been censured by a Committee of the House for ” reck- 
less indifference to biibcry,” was replaced by Sir William JollilTe, 
afterwards Lord Hylton The responsibility for the management 
of the party outside I^ailiainent, Disraeli placed in the hands of 
his fiicnd and confidential agent. Rose. 

Ro'-c and a member of his law firm, Spofforth (who succeeded 
Inm), attempted in tarn to bring some sort of order out of the chaos 
within the p.nty org-ini/a'ion in the years before Disraeli’s formal 
accession to the leadeiship in 1868. Since the paity suffered a 
senes of c1cc*(«ral defeats »n this pciiod, it .seems clear that these 
effoits wcie insufficient to meet the needs of the time In 1861 
the I ibcral Whip established a ccntial parly organization Qilled 
the Libel al Regisiiaiion Asscxiation, w'hich became in effect a 
central office for the Libeial Party. The principal contcin of this 
new national oieani'alion was to encourage the formation of regis 
tration societies and to help them in their work on behalf of Liberal 
candidates. 1 he fii st Conservative respon.se to this challenge was to 
oiganize the National Unitm in 1867 to co-ordinate the work of 
the Oarciv itive associatu'ns thioughout the countiy. But the 
Conservatives .snffeted a further defeat in 1868 and two years later 
Disiacli i-rocccdcd to oniani/c the Conseivative Cential t)ffice. His 
biograjihc.s lecoid that he became cominced that the old forms of 
the pnrtv oigani/ation “ were wholly insufficient . . . for an age of 
household sulFrage and large jx'puku' constituencies An entirely 
new system must be ^et up; and Disraeli looked about for a young 
and ambitious Conservative who would be ready to devote the 
best yc.ars of bis life to working out a scheme.” * 

Disraeli chose for this ta>k J. E. Gorst, a young barrister who 
had served briefly in Pailiameni and who, it will be recalled, h'ld 
presided at the first conference of the National Union in 1867. 
Gorst was appiiinfed Principal Agent of the parly with flie respon- 

* Cited in Monypenny and Buckle, 77ie Life of fienjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
BeaconsfieJd, Vol. Ill, p. 482. 

* /Wd.Vol.V.p 184. 
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sibility for organizing the new Central Office. As a first task he was 
told by Disraeli to ensure that every constituency should have a 
suitable candidate ready for the next election. To ensure a close 
link with the voluntary organization of the party, Gorst was in the 
following year (1871) made Honorary Secretary of the National 
Union. In 1872 the head offices of the two organizations were 
brought under the same roof.^ Under Gorst’s leadersliip the Central 
Office stimulated and encouraged the organization of local associ- 
ations and kept in regular touch with those already in existence. 
Tlie Central Office also kept a register of approved candidates which 
it made available to the constituencies. 

Although he gave Gorst a comparatively free hand Disraeli paid 
constant personal attention to the work of his Central Office. He 
wrote to a friend in 1873: “ . . . after every borough election, an 
expert visits the scene of action, and prepares a conlidcnlial des- 
patch for me. lliat, sc far as is possible, I may be thoroughly 
acxiuaintcd with ihe facts.”*’ The Central Office could claim some 
credit for the itnpnwcd fortunes of the jKirty, which wgre reflected 
in a scries of bv- election victories from 1871 onwards. And in 1874 
the Conseiwitives won their first general election victory in more 
than two decades 

With the party in power the Central Office appears to have 
become somewhat slotliful tmd inefficient (a development which 
found its parallel in a temporary waning of interest in the National 
Union). Gorst resigned as Principal Agent and became an out- 
spifl.en critic of certain features of the p:irty organization, ft will 
be recalled that he proposed in 1876 that the Council of the 
Natitmal llnion should be re-, .gaiii/cd to make it more repre'«enta- 
tive in character and, writing to Disraeli in the following year, he 
urged the impc«’ative need to renovate the parly organization: “ You 
must put a stop (he wrote) to that wh'ch has been the chief cause 
of all the mischief that has occurred —the system ... of managing 
elections at the iTreasury.” He pointed out that” Ihe established prin- 
ciple of non-interfcience with the Iwal leaders lias in many instances 
been neglected; and those leaders have been wnstantly offended 
and alienated both in the distribution of patronage and in other 
matters. . . . Unle.ss some energetic measures are speedily adopted 
our organization, whenever the election does take place, will be as 

^ See 1872 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 7, and see 
p. 157 above. Indeed the two organizations worked so closely together for 
a time that their identity seems almost to have become confused, llius one 
notes, for example, in (he 1875 Conservative Annual Conference Report 
(p. 7), reference to “ the Antral Office of the National Union ”. 

• Cited in Monypenny and Ruckle, The Life of Benfaniin DhroeN, Farl 
of Beacomfield, Vol V, pp 185-6. 
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inferior to that of our opponents as it was superior in 1874.”* No 
serious attempt seems to have been made to act upon Gorst’s advice 
and (whether through the inefficiency of the CJentral (MSce or for 
some other reason) the dbnservative Party went down to defeat in 
1880.* 

Three years later in 1883-4 the decisive battle took place to 
determine where the effective control of the affairs of the party 
should lie. As was shown above (p. 169) the struggle was fought 
out between the National Union, galvanized and led by Lord 
Randolph Qiurchill, and the leaders of the piarty in Parliament. 
The Central Office did not figure largely in the conflict but there 
can be little doubt that if victory had gone to the National Union 
tlie Central Oflice would have become *n effect its servant As we 
have seen, however. Lord Salisbury and the Central Committee wc'e 
victorious; Ijnrd Randolph Oiurchill became preoccupied with 
other matters and the National Union became again the more or less 
docile servant of the party in Pailiament. 

With the appointment of Captain Middleton tlie party organiza- 
tion outside Parliament cnieicd upon what has been described in 
dhapter IV as its Golden Age. It was argued that the working of 
the party during the period in which Ciiptain Middleton serveif 
both as Principal Agent and Honorary Secretary of the National 
Union (1 886-1 <>03 ) established a pattern which has not since been 
modified in anv fundamental respect. As The Tinier pointed out, 
Captain Middleton became the key figure in tying together the 
three principal sections of the party, the parly in Parliament, the 
mass organization (the Nati'tnal Union) and the Central Office. 
He had diiect access to the Leader of the Parly, he administered 
the affairs of the Central Office as Principal Agent, and he had 
cfl^ective control of the work of the National Ihiion in his capacity 
of Honorary Secretary As The Times put it: ” The machine was 
linked up, the control was not dissipated, and the relations between 

* Cited in MonjTenny a'ld Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Dhraeli, 
Earl of Beacons field, S'ol. VI, pp, 519-20. 

* In a laUicr harsh judgment Disraeli’s bingiaphcrs claim tpp. S20-2) 
that the defeat of 1880 pioves that “the Central Office was quite iirnoiant 
of the mind of the electorate (since) its representative advised the dissiolu- 
tion in March, and calculated that the party would lose six or seven scats in 
Scotland, live or six in Ireland, and live on balance in England, but would 
return with a woiking majority for the Government." In fact the Con- 
servatives lost 108 seats, but the authors concede that it is only fair to 
note that tlie Liberal managers were as surprised at the result as were their 
Conservative opposite numbers. In light of the primitive slate of the 
“science” of public opinion measurement at the time, it would seem un- 
fair to use the result of the election of 1880 as a stick with which to beat the 
Central Office. 
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the two chief bodies in the organization (of the party outside Parlia- 
ment) were placed on the friendliest footing/’^ As the Conservative 
Party organization grew in size and complexity some slight devolu- 
tion of responsibility subsequently became necessary. The office 
of Oiairman of the Party Organization (which is discussed below) 
was created in 1911. but it was clearly intended that the holder 
of this office should link together the various parties of the Con- 
servative organization just as Captain Middleton had done in his 
capacity of Principal Agent. Subsequently in 1931 the post of 
General Director of the Central Office was created, but this official 
has remained responsible to tlie Chairman of the Party Organiza- 
tion and has served in effect as deputy to him, managing the affairs 
of the Central Office. These changes apart, the r61e of the Central 
Office and of its principal official has not been fundamentally 
altered since Captain Middleton ’.s day. 

It is important to emphasize the extent to which the Central Office 
was then (and is now) the personal machine of the Leader. He 
appoints all iris principal officials, and they remain responsible 
solely to him In adilition the Leader can if he wishes establish 
close personal links with the Central Office organization. This 
l/ord Salisbury did with great success during the Middleton eia. 
In her biography of I ^>rd Salisbury, his daughter provides a u.seful 
account of Salisbury’s relationship with the officials of the Central 
Office. She stales that the woiking of the party machitic look its 
quota (“ though a limited one ”) of Salisbury’s time and attention 
and she adds: 

“ there was no need foi -ntcifciencc with its methods. That was 
the cla.ss!C periiid in Conseivative electioneering. Under Mr. 
Akers-Douglas as Whip, and Captain Middleton as Chief Agent, 
the organization attained a completeness which could hardly 
have been Improved upon. The accuracy with which Captain 
Middleton, whether by intuition or from experience, could calcu- 
late the ‘ CO efficient of error ’ in the returns of his local workers, 
became proverbial. He would send forecasts to Lord Salisbury 
on the eve of a by-election which would be almost exactly repro- 
duced in the numbers polled the following day. Apart from their 
efficiency, both party officiaKs had a straightness, loyalty, and sim- 
plicity of outlook which made them very pleasant to woik with, 
and their chief’s relations with them were intimately easv. A then 
junior member of the staff recalls how often, after the close of a 
House of Lords sitting, his brougham would draw up at St. 
.Stephen’s Chambers and, seating himself at Captain Middleton's 
table, while subordinates withdrew to a discreet distance, he would 


* The Timet, 23rd January, 1911, 
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go through the last reports from the constituencies, weigh the quail 
hcations of proposed candidates, or discuss with Whip and Agent 
the latest teacup storm among some section of his supporters 

The extent to which Salisbury and Middleton were able to con- 
tiol the activities not onl> of tlie National Union but even, when it 
became necessaiy, of the local associations, was demonstiated m 
the election of 1886 Laily in the campaign Salisbury had pledged 
his word that “ so far as his influence and that of his cential orga* 
nization could picvail, no man who voted against (the Irish Home 
Rule Bill of 1886) should be oppo'cd b} a Ci nseivative at the en- 
suing elections ” His intention was, of coui'-e, to piotect Chamber- 
lain and the I ibeial Unionists who had biokcn with their parly on 
tins i“u(* As I ady Gwendoline C ccil pomts out theie wcie obvious 
difliciiltics in implementing this pledge iJntil rccentlj tlie dissident 
I ibeials had each in his (>»vn c nsti'uency emtvdied “ the enemy ” 
to the line iinpionusing piovip..ial r<>iies; and especially if these 
Liheial Unionists were loUuwers of C'hambcilain, tliey h<id been 
identified with attacks upon the ponciples and institutions which 
the Toi'cs mo't cheri'hcd Iheie was the further consideration 
tliat (iladstoiK had pkdj od to run h.s ovn candid t'es agumst each 
of the liberal Unioiosts ”• nimv iii'-taiKCs thercioie a •>t»ight 
Consen alive viuotj m I'lC* e l' lee-' oineud « oniests seemed almvist 
inevitable I adv fiwendoln'c <on U^Je^ that the fact “that under 
sucli iircumsuuiii s, .lu. vif ‘'I 1 ihoials W'o voted against the Bill 
thi'ie vv 1 C onlv '•n who woie either oi'p>ced bs Conscivalivcs or 
foietd to iclirc in th r f iv a”" vitncsscd to a substantial achieve- 
meni m pitiwiic self suppicssion” It aKo “witnessed to a sub- 
stan'i'i a' h'cvemeni “ in (cut .d Olhie eophol of (he constitu- 
encies As 1 ad) Gwendoline note' “Mr D iimlas (Chief Whip) 
and Cap* nil Middlctvsn wnlid hard foi this result, and their 
chief (Salisbuiv) assisted h' rppt'ds in ‘ns public ceches and 
tlnough a copious nos ale cotiespondcnce whtn ditlic'iltje& aiose.” 

i'lom the clectnm t>{ 18}'6 tluouehoui the Middleton eia, the 
pailv omani/dtion tem«ined a model of technical eflicicney even if 
(as was shown above) jt was “manaced” so ‘kilfully that by 
the turn of the centiuv the National Uniem had almost ceased to 
fulfil its lupctioii as a channel of communication conveving to the 
par«y le»ders the moods and opinions of their supporteis in the 

* Cecil, 1 ‘d\ GwcnJoliPC, 7lie life of Robert, Matquh of Salisbwy, 
Vol Itl, 0 I‘)t An im.liiciWc contriHiaien li is now been rndde to an under- 
standing of the vvotkinp of the Parly in this pc"''d witli the publication of Chief 
Whp rhe I'ohtual I fi and Tunc of Uiias iket'~nniipla^, hi Viuoiint 
CUihton I ond ir 1%t, liv Pia h J V< ci uat Chils<on 
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country. The difSculties increased whoi Captain Middleton be- 
gan to lo.se intere.st in his organization; two or three years before 
lie resigned in 1903 he accepted an (mtsidc business appointment 
and it soon became vividly evident that the successful working of 
thi.s elaborately interlocketl Conseivative organization was greatly 
dependent on the personality, skill and devotion of the Trincipal 
Agent. A Captain Wells succeeded to the ('flice of I’lincipal Agent 
in 1903 and under his administiation the organization deteriorated 
lapidly. He decided not to take on the second i>ost of Honorary 
Secretary of the National I'nion and other innovations were intro- 
duced which widened the gulf bctuecii the profcs'^ional and popular 
oiganizations of the p-iitv As The Times remailed sadly some 
yea.‘ later: “ Ahlunioh tCapfain Wells) was successful in pulveri- 
zing Capta’n Middleton’s organi/atirn. he left no tiacc of his con- 
'-ti active abilitv at the Central ClJice .... lie rcdied in 1^05 and 
was succeeded foj a *>11 -it time by Colonel Haig, who did nothing 
to remedy the parlous state of ihe organization . . it will be .seen 
feoncludes The Times) that the dissensions in the Ui\ionist Party 
on p'hcy before 1‘'06 syiuliioni/ed with a disintccration of the 
organ i/at ion."* 

As was nitcil above, *he«e w: > a consider.ible Hiufllirig and re- 
shufiliiist of responsibilities between the rVulral Ollke and the 
National Union in the courn* <f the le-org.ini/ation which t<)ok 
place in 1^6 and 1911; but none o| these changis snniifi:antly 
modiPed the lo'e ot c'ithci ojgani/atH'n Dining the adminrtralk'n 
of J I* Hu'dics JO Pfin.’p.l A »cnt i liarnioniou*' rola- 

(ioiisi’ip bctw.’cn the two o'"<ini/afi \vu' sncce'-sfullv re-estah- 
lislicJ. IJiC 1911 rc-o.giiiiz .'n (whkh hat been andorlakcn by 
a commii'ec nomiimied bv Bilfour) provided for the estaWishinent 
of a nevv post -'a’lving the title ‘ f'-onnan if the Party” (this 
{officer has subsei|ucntly s>mc to be < illcii * the Ciiiirinan of the 
Party Organiz't'ion "). It was decided that the Chairnsin of the 
Party should su^ic’^-ede tin Principal Agent hc.id of the Central 
OlTicc and that he should bo “an oiiiccr of cabiiici rank . . (that) 
he .should lie a member of i^ne cf the Hon'-cs of P'lrliamcnt. but 
otlicrw'ise have no special Pirhanicntary fuiuti^ ns ” Nii di'ubt was 
left about the fact that “ undei the Iv* 'or of the Party he should 
be responsible foi the management >'f the affairs (>f the Parly ” It 
was further decided that the Chairman of the Parry should be 
assistetl at hcad(|narler' and in the disliu'ts b\ “a competent and 
well-paid stalF” .and it was “strormly ,rc('mn>nn'ifed) as essential 
that the new Chairman of llie P.iitv. bc’oy resjsMisiblc for the effici 

’ T/ie Tii'iP', 2STd J I vl I On the condition of the Centrat OPice in 

191 1, see Blake, R , The Uukno'Mt Piimc Mini\ter, pp. 99 ft 
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ency of the work, should select his own staff. The 1911 revision 
also provided for the establishment of an Advisory Board for the 
purpose of considering and discussing the political situation and its 
developments as affecting the party.” This Board was to be com- 
posed of the heads of the committees of the National Union and it 
was to meet monthly ” under the presidency of the Chairman of tlie 
Party.” This Advisoiy Boaid ultimately became the Executive 
Committee of tlie National Union and from 1911 until 1930 it con- 
tinued to be presided over by the Chairman of the Party Organiza- 
tion. 

This arrangement obviously gave the Chairman of the Party 
Oigiauization (hereinafter referred to as the Chairman) great influ- 
ence over the day-to-day operations of the National Union, and 
it is in many ways surprising that it persisted as long as it did. A 
defence of the arrangement is to be found in the Report of the 
Council for 1^*24. It will be recalled that there had been a good 
deal of dissatisfaction at that time with the way in which Baldwin 
had precipitated the election of 1923 and it was urged in some 
quarters that elloiis should be made to keep the I eadcr of the 
Party in clo'er touch with the mood> and opinions of his followers 
in the National 1 Jnion. The ;>pecifie suggestion had been madp that 
a special ‘'(^ential Committee” should be set up “to keep the 
leader in more direct touch with (he constituencies” But the Re- 
port of the Council tor 1924 records that “ The (Executive Com- 
mittee) came to (he conclusion that another central committee was 
not required so long as the Chair man of the Party Organization 
remained Cliaiiman of (he rxecutive ( ommiltee. and decided to 
take no further action on that point ” - 

The arrangement broke down completely however after the de- 
feat of the puty in lOZ't. It will he la'aflcd that a Sub-Committee 
of the Central Council had been set up “ ti) examine the rules and 
organization of the National Union, to inquire info the relationship 
between the National I inion, the Central Office and the I eadcr of 
the Party, and to report with recommendations for alteration or 
improvement.” Tire Sub-Committee retrrrted that ” with regard to 
the chairmanship of the Executive Committee the majority of your 
Sub-Commiitce feci, having regard to the close and almost daily 
connection which must exist between the Party Organization and 
the National Union Council and Executive and their officers, 

^ The Times, 26t1i October, (Oil. (The passages quoted abo\e are 
trom the ofllcial party document outlining the duties and responsibifitics 
of the Chairman of the Party Organization ) 

* 1924 Conservative Annual Conference Reimrt. (Report of the Council), 
folio 6. 
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it is desirable that the Chainnan of the Party Organization should 
remain Chairman of the Executive Committee. This conclusion 
has been reached without reference to any personal considerations, 
and the recommendation is made as a matter of principle on the 
ground of practical convenience in essential questions of organiza* 
tion and policy.”^ The Sub-Committee added that its report had 
“ received the approval of the Leader of the Party.” But tliis did 
not prevent the 1929 conference of the National Union from deal- 
ing with the report in a very rough fashion. In the course of the 
stormy debate which ensued Sir Charles Marston, a member of the 
Executive Committee, moved to refer back “ that part of the report 
dealing with the appointment of the Chairman of the Party as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee.” It was in this connection 
that Maist in claimed that the Conservative Parly “ was very demo- 
cratic until it reached the top . . . (that it was) an autocracy 
masquerading as a democracy. He did not think the Leader of the 
Party should be elected by that organization but he also did not 
think the I eader of the Party should appoint the Chaitman of the 
Parly Organization without proper consultation with the E^secutive. 
(Cheers ) The Sub-Committee now proposed that that should con- 
tinue.” Marston argued that “ to make the Qiairman of the Party 
Organization Chairman of the Executive was to create a bottle- 
neck, and this had been responsible before Mr. Davidson’s day 
(Ite was then Chairman of the Party) for a great deal of the trouble 
from viiich they were now suffeiing. (Hear, hear.) Tt created a 
feeling of irrcspi'nsibilily in the Executive They fell that all the 
time at the Iojj they were being controlled and directed, whereas 
they oiiglit to have a perfect., free hanch (Checis) The result of 
the General I'lcclion was brought about by causes .started years 
ago. and am mg those causes w'as the f 'Ct that the Chainnau of the 
Party was also C'hairman of the Executive.” The Cliairman of the 
Sub-Cx)mmitloc which had made the recommendation said in reply: 

“ So far as the present Executive was concerned, it would have 
elected die prc.sent C'hairman wlielher it had boon ohiigetl to do so 
or not. (Cheers.) They had to preserve in dio National Union a 
close contact with the party orga’'i'’a(ion. If they cut out the 
Chairman of the Party Organizalioi* m the way suggested they 
would have to elect a chairman who must give his whole time to 
the work (cries of * Why not? ’). It was impossible to find each 
year (cries of ‘ No ’> anyone who could give the amount of work 
that to-day was required to keep -up a proper liaison between the 
party organizafiomand the Executive. 

1 1929 Cotnervative Annual Conference Report, (Report of the Coancil), 
folio?. 
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“The party organization Chairman to-day was able, sitting 
where he did. to answer the countless questions put to him from 
the Executive If he was to be left piactically on one side in the 
futuie tficrc would inevitably be a tendency for the party oiganiza- 
tion to slide away fiom the National Union (cries of ‘No’). . . 
He asked the eonlerence to vote against the amendment, because 
alter full discussion the Executive Coniniiltec had decided by 30 
voles to 8 that, having rcgaid to the best inteicsts of the party 
and the National Union, it was advisable to keep things as they 
were.’’^ 

The then Chairman (J. C. C. Davidson, M.P.) intervened to 
explain that he did not piopise to sj)C.ik either for or against the 
amendment but “ he thoiight it right tiie conference should know 
that when this nutter was being distusscJ, both by the Sub-Com- 
mittee and by the i'xceuiive, lie lelt Iniusej'f entiiely in the hands of 
both th(*M* Coniii’ilttes He cxpiessal no \ic\/ one way or tlie other, 
because he eomideiod that the chaitrnan>-hip of the Executive Com- 
mittee Was a m illei entiiely for the Executive, aijd the decision 
come (o was comphiely i nli.fliieneed by anything said by him.”'* 
Sir Chailes Maist-'n’s atn'iulment when piit to a vott was accotd- 
iijg to th; conk’ietioe re| ir;. ‘ .•'iirieJ by a substu.nal majonly ” 
Dmin'T a sub .cqueiii a/deiente debate a rc' daiion was n»oved 
which (ill patO deplo'ed it.at .-dequitc steps had not yet been 
taken to invcshf’tle the leincdv and causes of the Conservative 
failuie in the ic».enl (Icneial Ejection Its mover, an M.P., charged 
that “the CIutinK.n u[ the 1‘uty. icspmsible to no one but the 
leader, had m.'ic |> iv\''r \csled in him than a Taumiaiiy Hall ‘ boss 
If iheie had been anoilici s\ tem w'lKh did not place them in the 
hands of (wm men pr.ictically of i>ne nan many lesolutions 
passctl by l‘io confeicme wi uld have been honoured ” ^ 

Six months la.et Dxvidson Ksiwied ins ollice In a public ex- 
change of coiiv.‘p.»iideiuc with Baldwin he wrote: ‘ 1 cannot but 
lie awaie of the criticism levelled against the ventral organisation, 
esp.xdally diiiip'* the last few months, and although T have no 
doubt that time will show nuKh of that ciilicism to be ill-founded, 
1 am cunvinted lh'*t in the «nic«Cftts of the party a chtmge is 
necessary.” Davidsem then added: ” 1 have often mentioned 
to you that the duties which the Chairman of the Party is 
required to dischaige in existing circumstances are too much for 
any one man. and no d(>tibl you will consider thii before making a 
new appointment.” In leply Btildwin wrote: “I can only legret 

* 1979 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 5. 

® Ibid., folios 3-^ 

® Ibtd . folio 16 
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very deeply that the overwhelming nature of the task compels you 
to lay down the post, but I deeply appreciate tlie disinterested 
motives whkh have led to >our piescnt deei‘ion.” He added that 
he would lake into arunin* the :*d\ice Davidson had given: “ No- 
body wlio has been in intimate coiitael with the work of the oigani- 
ration urn tail to iuvo observed die tremendous growth in the 
responsibilities attai.hing to the p'sl of Chairman of the Paity, and 
1 agicc w'ith you that the time has come when the whole question 
must be thoroughly examined ”■ Baldwin added that he pioposed 
“ to review the position immediately ” and a few weeks later it was 
announced that Neville Cliambeilain had agreed, evidently with 
some reliKlaiicc, to lake ovoi the post of Chaiinian foi a brief 
pel’ d In a letier to Baldv\in i n 2^id Jane f'hambcilaiii wrote: “f 
have given nii.eh anximis th night to your piCscnt request that I 
should loi 0 M'lie at least, andeitakc the chairmanship of the paity. 
Tn oidi»iai^ cirvunu<ani s 1 should never have consideied the ac' ep- 
tance of a po'l wKi,.'i is at best a thankless one, involves much 
additional v,o:V, ai.d must inevitably necessitate frcqqcnt absence 
fioiu it'.v 11 >u . if CvMimions ” Chamberlain added that he would, 
hctwevei, i- v.jt fic iiosi since Baldwin liad convinced him that by 
th's ’i.eai s he cot' d ‘ liest help the cau iC”. 

One *f imoerlain’s earliest actions was to fulfil the v.ish of 
the conIc'C'KC that tlie Cluiinian of the Party sliould cease 
to ^cive as Chanman of the I'xccutivc Committee At the Lxecu- 
live mec‘i"j. ‘U 14tli October, Kingsley Wt'OvI, M P, was unani- 
Chaiinidn of ihc rxccutivc for the icinainder of the 
vcf iMi I*’ hebiuaiy, 1931 Subscqiiieti^y it was . nnouiKi-d m 
M II 1931, that “as a r». H a C immiUec of Invc-.tipalion 
set lip by the Chaii'nan of the s on'Civato, I’aiiv Oipmi/alion, 
the Rt. Hon. Neville Ch inibiw'l lin f . it his been dcculcd tint 
the Ch liini in of the Pa»lv ,1s 11 ! . emiuavci d lo appoint a deputy 
to a t for him should he for .nj nasoii, fm I il ttmpoiaiily im- 
possible to give *11. ' whok' of his time lo t’le duties of Ins olliee.’’ 
It was furlhi-r dmiouiicid that ' the title of Pi .n,. pal Apent b„comcs 
absoibed in Ih.il of Civiiorjl Ihiectoi. 'the General I'liicctor, 
Mr. H. R. lopping. wiM b" m conliol of n.iv btaiioh of the 
Central Oflic;,’’* Use folio, vino yeai >' ■' new Geiicial Director 
was appointed Honoiaiy Secrctaiy to thw National Union. 


V The! imes, 30th May, 1 ^30 

• The times, 24th June, 1V30 Foi an account of Chamberiara’s work at 
Coitral OfiSce, see Macleod, lass, Neville Chamberlain, Chapter 8. 

* Gleanings and Memoranda, Apnl, 1931, p. 231. 
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Qiamberlain resigned as Gbairman in April, 1931. He wrote to 
Baldwin : “ T now find myself in a position to ask for the fulfilment 
of our agreement (that I should be allowed to resign when 1 had 
carried out any measures of re-organization which I might consider 
to be necessary). While the work of re-organization at the Central 
Office is by no means complete, the lines have been firmly laid 
down; the key positions are allocated; and such detailed arrange- 
ments as are still necessary can be quite well carried out by my 
successor.”^ Chamberlain’s successors (th'^re have been nine inclu- 
ding Lord Woolton) have introduced a number of modifications in 
the structure of the Central Office but in broad outline the arrange- 
ments in respect to principal officers have remained unchanged, as 
has the general structure and function of the Central Office 


11 

THE t ENTR\L OlFICF,: HIE MODFRN SIRUCTURB 

" Tlie r61c of the Central Office.” according to the Maxwell Fyfe 
Rcpoit. “ is to guide, inspiie and co-ordinate the work of tlie Paity 
throughout the a)untry, <o advise and assist Constituency Associa- 
tions tind Aie.i Councils and to provide such services as can best 
be organized centially.” ® Cle.uly it is the purp.)se of the Central 
Office to provide a cadre of full-time professional party woikers 
who operate the niachinciy of the party organization The (Ztentral 
Office staff do n(>t so much duplicate the functions of the voluntary 
section of the party oigaiiization as see that its job gels done. The 
Central and Area Offices are in a sense the steel skeleton on which 
the rather flabby flesh of the National Union hangs. And the brain 
whiJi ilirects the movements of this skeleton is the Leader of the 
Party acting thiough his j^crsonal appointee, tlie Chairman of the 
Party Organization. 

The Chairman of the Party Organization 

Tn justifying the arrangement whereby the Chairman is a direct 
personal appointee of the Leader of the Party the Maxwell Fyfe 
Report stated (p. 33): “ Tliis arrangement is necessary because vthe 
Chairman) must enjoy the full confidence of the Leader; it also 
gives the Ixyider an opportunity of recruiting to this office an out- 
standing personality, not necessarily already related to the party 

' Cited in Gleaninns and Memotmda, April, 1931, p. 339. 

• Maxwell Fyfe Report, p 31. 
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organization.” If one accepts the proposition that the professional 
oiganization of the party should be responsible to the Leader of the 
Party in Parliament radier than to tlie mass organization outside 
Parliament then this argument is, of course, unanswerable. If the 
views of the National Union (or considerations of seniority within 
the Central Oitice) had to be taken into account then the Leader 
might well find himself saddled with a Chairman with whom he had 
great difficulty in working. 

Winston Churchill’s appointment of Lord Woollon^ provides a 
useful illustration of tlie process by which the Chaiiman is selected. 
Lord Woolton’s predecessor. Ralph Assheton, had had the misfor- 
tune to be in command of the party organization on the occasion 
of • worst defeat since 1906 (he had been appointed in October, 
1944, so p.esumably he could hardly be considered primarily re- 
sponsible for the disaster that overcame the party in July, 1945). 
There weie maiiy denunds duiing 1945 and 1946 th.at the party 
machine should be streamlined and modeinized and the Leader 
ot the Pally apparcntlj decided to call upon the servic,ps of (me of 
h>s most successful war-time Ministers, Lord Woolton, despite the 
fact iliat the latter had had only the briefest contact with the Con- 
.seiv.itive Party organization. Speaking to tlie 1946 Conservative 
conleicnce thiee months after Ins appointment (in July, 1946) as 
Chairman, Loid Woolton confessed lliat this was the first time he 
had attended a political Cv inference. He had. he said, ’’joined the 
(Conservative) Paity at 12 o’clock on the day ol the defeat of the 
National GovcrnnuiU.” 'Ih'Te was certainly, however, no public 
indication that the members c'f the party thought the fact that he 
had been converted '•o reccmly had in any way disqualified him for 
the appointiiicut; and in the event, of course. Lord Woolton 
proved to be one of the most .succes*.ful and popular Cliainncn in 
the party’s history. 

In speal ing of the function of the Chairman, the President of the 
National Union ’for 1925 said, ” tlie mechanism of die Party may 
not inaptly, 1 think, be compared with the mechanism of a watch. 
It calls for very delicate treatment, and the smooth working de- 
pends entirely upon the efficiency of the inainspiing (the Chairman 
of the Paity Organization).’’ The analogy is iu many respects 


' Lord Woolton has now piovidcd liLs own account of these events and his 
r61c as Chairman in his Memoir\^ London, 19^'^, and in a series of six articles in 
The New Ywk Herald Tribune^ April 23 - 29 , 1956. 1 or an account of the work 
of one ot the most succcasful of Ix)rd Woolton’s successors. Lord Hailsham, 
(Chairman of the Party 1957-9) see Hennessy, D., ‘‘ The Communication of 
Conservative Policy J957 59,” Political Quarterly^ July-Sept., 1961, pp. 238 ff. 

B.F.P. K 
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appropriate. Since the formation of the Conservative Central Office 
in 1870, 20 men have headed the party organization;' there is ample 
evidence to show that their {personalities and abilities have had a 
diiect and vital bearing on the well-being of the {larty. It becomes 
evidmt why this is so if one examines the range and complexity of 
the responsibilities which full to the Cliaii man. 

Ills primary task is to supervise tlie work of the Central and 
Area Offices, although of course the immediate and detailed 
management of these affairs is the respiPnsibility of the General 
Director. In addition, the Chairman musi by tact and jpei suasion 
“ manage ” the National Union or at least ensure that any efforts 
it may make to goad or stimulate the party in Pail lament or the 
Cenlial Oflice are kept within reasonable Ksunds. His ideal must 
be t<> ensure that the National Union functions as an ellcctivc 
proijagarida oigani/ation and electoral machine, higli-spiritea in 
Its woik oil Ivhalf (>l the paily \cl com{)aiatively docile in its 
willingness tv) allow the ixirhamentaiy Icad-.Ms t.> eoniiol the atlair.s 
of the {Party Whenevvr thcic me si'jns of unicst o'" di>satisfac!ion 
the Oianinan iiiusi, of (.oinse, keep the I eadcr full) infoimed and 
at the same time dip all in his jpower t.> eliminate the souices of 
tioiible. 

The best public demi'nstiation of the nMe of the Chaiiman is tv) 
be .s-.^en at the fV'iec \aiivc annual confeiencc. Tiaditionally tlic 
Chaiimcn have made com{viiaiivcly le^^ intei veil lions in the con- 
fcicncf’ debates Most of them appeal t.p have oppciated on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Lord Woolton at the 1947 conference when 
he said; “ 1 consider fhat I can .svtvc the best inte»e'ts of this Party 
at the Annual C'onkrcnce by being a silent obseuer. listening to the 
views of ITelceatcs and Mibsequuitly adsising the Leader of the 
Paity ds lo the liend v)f opinii'n among us ” - The riiaiimcn have 

‘ Ihc fiisl socn iiidil 1911 js Pniicusjl Agv'it, ‘liiitcci a> Chiirman since 
then, iioe J'iSS Conwrxiitixe -itifiuiil Conference Report p h 

* I*i47 Conxet \oti\e Annual Confereuce Report, p 109 A contemporary 
journalistic av.'coiiiit of lord Woollon’s idle at a Conscivativc Party con- 
ference (19S1)) notes: “Lord Woolton's \a1uc to llic paity should not be 
underestimated Though he has seldom intervened in this conference, he 
has, m indirect and subtle w.i\s, done a great deal to make it a success A 
gathering of 4 000 people i& apt to become cold and inhuman . . It is Lord 
Woolton who has largely generated the warmth. Radiating ceaseless 
benevotenee, he has gnen the delegates the feeling tliat they were sitting 
round the flie at home, having a nice cosy chat about their diiTiculties Per- 
haps the secret of Lord Woolton's gift is that he never lets up . . (he) is 
always on the job. When anybody made a playful j'oke about him at this 
cvinfercnce, he was to be observed, Ihrowai far b:ck on his chair, shaking 
with great sobs of laughter If an unknown delegate was at the rostrum, 
he would prop up his great head on his hand and remain absorbed until 
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normally tended to intervene in conference discussions either to 
explain and defend the policy of the parliamentary leaders or of the 
Central Office, or alternatively to pledge to the conference to con- 
vey their feelings to the Leader of the Party. As an illustration of 
the former type of intervention, an incident may be cited from tlie 
conference of 1926. A delegate had moved that the conference 
should express itself as favouring the use of corporal punishment 
agamst “ sinister revolutionary extremists ” where “ actual victimi- 
zation by assault takes place.” Colonel Jackson, the Chairman, 
said at the conclusion of the debate that the speeches they had 
listened to would convince any audience of the necessity of 
strengthening the law with respect to the handling of these ex- 
trcinisls, but “before the conference voted on the question he 
would like to give the delegates the views of the Home Secretary, 
whom he thought it desirable to consult with reference to the latter 
portion of the resolution having reference to corporal punish- 
ment.” After giving the Horae Secretary’s view he asked the mover 
and seainder of the resolution “ to consider for one moment as to 
whether It was really desirable to pass a resolution which, in his 
opinion, suggested rather loo general an application of corporal 
punishment,” He felt it was quite enough to say in the resolution 
that ” stronger repressive measures arc necessary to deal with the 
situation” and he assured the conference that the Home Secrctaiy 
would welcome such support. The resolution as amended on the 
lines suggested by Colonel Jackson was adopted. The same Chair- 
man, it will be recalled, hud found it necessary to defend the party 
leaders against the charge that they had been too slow in intro- 
ducing new tiadc union legisi 'tio.i.^ 

Sometimes a Chairman has intervened to commend and to urge 
the passage of a particular resolution under discussion. This 
occurred for example at the 1936 confeience when a resolution was 
proposed which apparently echoed the Hoare-I.Aval controversy of 
the year before.* The resolution (a rather remarkable one) read: 
“ That this conference notes witli alarm the tendency of our Foreign 
Secretaries to usurp the duties of trained Ambassadors, and. in the 
interest of World Peace, strongly urges the Government to reverse 
tliis policy.” The mover said iMt he earnestly hoped the resolu- 

the end. There was a triumphant moment when Mrs. PoyiUer, a genuine 
housewife, spoke in the cost-of-living debate. Lord Woolton, who, of 
course, invented the housewife, could scarcely contain his joy. and turned 
a radiant and fatherly face towards tlie hall as if this were the proudest 
day of his life.” Our Political Correspondent (Hugh Massiogham) “ Black- 
pool Diary,” The Observe, ISth October, 1950. For a further assessment see 
“ Party Manager ” (by R T. McKenzie), The Obseiver, 9th Oclober, 1955. 

* Sec p. 126 above. 
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tion would not be construed as an attack on the National Govern- 
ment, and added that it was not intended as a r^cction on tlie 
present Foreign Secretary, who was doing a heroic task nobly. 
Referring apparently to die negotiations of the former Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, with Laval, the mover added: “ There 
had grown up, largely owing to the function of the League of 
Nations, the practice of Ministers in high positions having dis- 
cussions on the Continent and sometimes reaching conclusions, and 
there was sometimes real difficulty in maintaining touch with the 
Cabinet at home.” The mover was convinced that “by passing 
the resolution they would be strengthening Mr. Baldwin’s deter- 
mination that such a position would not occui again.” Somevhat 
surprisingly. Lord Stonehaven, the Cliairman of the Party, com- 
mended diis remarkable intervention by the conference into what 
was surely a matter for domestic arrangement within the Cabinet, 
Loid Stonehaven said that the resolution amounted to an endorse- 
ment ol Baldwin’s statement in the House after the Hoaic-1 aval 
incident. “ By expiessing their opinion in favour of Mi. Baldwin 
they would be strengthening his liand. Having spent twelve years 
in the diplomatic service {Lord Stonehaven continued) it seemed 
to him the views cspre.scd in the ie>olutiun carried weight.” With 
this endorsement the resolution was carried “ with only one or two 
dissentients.”* Loid Stonduiven’.N contribution t(» this debate 
appeals to have been stimulated bv his own foreign Office experi- 
ence. riieic l.dvc liecii vei j few other occasions where a Chaiiniaii 
has inteivcned in a lii cusi>ion which touched upon such a delicate 
matter. 

A inoic Ispical occ; si(<n on wli.Ji the Chairman is likely to inter- 
vene is a debate which involve*- the affairs of the Central Office. 
At the F)2! v-onfeicnce. lor example, a resolution was moved which 
in pail uigeu the C’eiuial Office to see to it that the Conservative 
Party organization .should be maintained iu existence in each 
constituency In support of his resolution the m6ver said: “ In a 
lot of consiitiiencies the associations had been closed down and 
furniture sold because (he was loid) of the Coalition lliat was 
nothing more noi less than the assassination of the Conservative 
Party.” The seconder added that “ he liad lieaid it said that the 
Central Office would not assist in the formation of any Conserva- 
tive Association in a place represented by a Coalition Liberal.” 
And he proposed that the National Union il*clf diould undertake 
such work if the Central Office declined to do so. In reply to the 
debate Sir George Younger, the Chairman of tlie Party, defended 


1 1936 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 42. 
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the Central Office, remarking that he “ had not the funds to mam> 
tain assodaiions all over the country by advancing sums of money 
to keep them going. It was no part of the business of the Central 
Office to finance local associations, though it was their duty to see 
that such associations were formed and remained constituted during 
the Coalition. It was unfair to say that (the Central Office) objected 
in any way to the formation of Unionist associations where a 
(Coalition) Liberal represented a seat. They were doing their 
to keep them all in active working f>rder, because they never 
knew when they would need them.”^ 

In another characteristic intervention at the same conference, the 
Oiairman reported on his efforts to encourage the adoption of 
certain types of candidates. A resolution was moved stating: “ that 
in view of the fact that the Liberal and Labour associations are 
preparing and putting forward women candidates for the next 
General Election, it is extremely desirable that the Unionist associ- 
ations should not be behindhand in this respect.” In support of 
lire resolution Lady Astor said: “1 have to try to represent the 
whole of the women in the country (a voice from the floor of the 
conference. ‘ Why? ’) because there is a woman’s point of view to 
everything, and I must have more women to help me to put that 
point of view fomard Don’t be frightcneil of us (a voice, ‘We 
are’) 1 know you aie. There is something wrong and your con- 
science hurts >ou. that is why you are frightened.” .Sir George 
Younger spoke in support of the motiisn and .said he agreed with 
I.^dy Astor. He added: ” 1 have tried my very best to get certain 
constituencies to accept a lady candidate, and one chairman wrote 
back saying 1 had given him the shr)ck of his life.” With the Chair- 
man of the Party’s endorsement the resolution was carried.® Sir 
George Younger’s statement reflects, ot course, one of the impor- 
tant functions for which the Cliairman is indirectly but ultimately 
responsible, namely the determination of policy with respect to 
candidatures As was noted in Chapter IV. the Cential Office, while 
accepting advice in this matter from the voluntary organization of 
the party, ultimately reserves exclusive responsibility for policy 
with respect to candidatures. It would be reasonable to assume 
that in this, as in most other matters, the Giairman implements the 
views of the Leader and his colleagues, but there can be no doubt 
that the Chairman can, if his views are respected by tlie constitu- 
ency associations, wield considerable personal influence in the 
matter. 

The Chairman oftett explains and defends the leaders of the party 

* 1921 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folios 12-13. 

s Ibid., folios 31-2. 
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(and the work of the Central Office) on the public platform and in 
the national press as well as at the annual conference of the party. 
He is particularly likely to do so if the Leader or one of his 
colleagues lias been the subject of an attack which they would 
prefer to have replied to by the party organization in order to 
avoid becoming engaged in a personal exchange with their critics. 
This frequently happened in the course of Baldwin’s struggle with 
the Press Barons (see p. 135 ff. above). An example is to be found in 
the exchange between Viscount Rothermere and J. C. C. Davidson, 
the Chairman of the Party Organization, in November 1927. In the 
Dmly Meal for 18th November of that yeai Viscount Rothermere 
addressed an open letter to tlie Prime Minister on the subject of 
what he called Ihc “ Voles for Flappers Bill Rothermere accused 
Baldwin of proposing “ to continue (his) policy of promoting legis- 
lation of a Socialist character by using his majority to give votes to 
‘ flappers.’ ” He added: “ 1 possess .abundant means for ascertain- 
ing the political tendencies pi evading among the Conservative rank 
and file, and I emphatically assure you (Baldwin) that predominant 
among them is a very strong feeling against votes for ‘ flappers 
. . . The most clear-sighted of your followcts realize that persistence 
with the measure will simply mean the aimihilation of the Con- 
servative Piirfv at the next Flection ” Baldwin himself made 
no reply but the Chaiiman Issued a statement saying in part: •‘Any- 
one who has taken the tioublc closely to watch Lord Rothcrmcre’s 
publications will have noticed a .systematic endeavour to irritate 
the Conservative rank and file against the Conservative Govern- 
ment by holding up the policy of Ministersfor criticism and denunci- 
ation."* Neville Cham bci lain, when he took over biicfly as Chair- 
man, was even more active as a spokesman for Baldwin in his 
controversies with the Press Barons. 

On rare occasions Chairmen of tlie Party Organization have got 
themselves into serious difficulties when they have ventured to 
expound policy. Not long after the formation of the National 
Goventmenl, lx)rd Stonehaven, then Chairman, said in a public 
speech* “ We have a National Government with a mandate to carry 
out a Tory policy.’’ As might be expected this provoked an 
immediate uproar which caused Ix>rd Stonehaven to say in his 
own defence a few days later: “ My speech at (the) United Club 
dealt especially with policy of Imperial Development and was made 
on my sole responsibility.” This statement by no means quietened 
his critics and the Chaiiman found it necessary to write further in 
The Times on 17th December, 1931; “When I said that we had 
a National Government in office with a mandate to carry out a 
* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 1927, p. 417. 
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Tory policy, I meant neither more nor less than that the electors, in 
giving the National Govemnient the free hand for which it had 
asked, had thereby authorized it to carry into effect, if it thought 
desirable, the policies which the Conservative Party had unani- 
mously advocated for montlis past.”* ft is possible that Lord 
Stonehaven was excused his indiscretion by the Leader of the Party 
since he had only very recently taken over the office of Chairman. 
But Lord Stonehaven must soon have realized that the Chairman is 
not expected to offer independent and original interpretations of the 
policy of his leaders in Parliament; he is expected rather to defend 
them against their critics both within the party and outside. 

It is difficult to attempt a definitive assessment of the power 
and autliority of the Chairman in tlie councils of the party 
since obviously most of his influence is exerted behind the scenes.* 
One of the few well-documented illustrations of the Oiairman’s rble 
during a ciisis in the affairs of the party was reviewed alvwe in 
the discussions on the hieak-up of the Coalition in 1922. On that 
occasion, it will be recalled. Younger, the Chairman, interpreted 
it as his duty to warn Austen Chamberlain that he was failing com- 
pletely to carry the paily with him in his attempt to continue the 
Coalition. Younger later recalled: “ I made up my mind that if 
(here was going to be a split it should split from (he top and not from 
(he bottom, and that the loaders who were responsible for pushing 
such a disastrous policy were the men to go, and not the tail. 
1 (therefore) took care to sec that the p:irty should not be wrecked.” 
Younger then atlded the hint that he had been responsible for en- 
couraging Bonar Law to “come forward and le-cstablish unity.” 
The scoinful Ix)rd Birkenhead had already described Younger’s 
activities in the course of the 19'’2 crisis as the insubordination of 
“the cabin-boy”. Younger, it will be remembered, replied to the 
charge by saving in the speech quoted above: “ When a skipper was 
driving the ship on the rocks it was not a bad idea to have a cabin 
boy there to sec* that a new skipper and crew were provided for 
the barque.” 


* The Times, 17th December, 1931. 

* As in the case of Lord Woolton, the Chairman can normally expect 
to be called into the inner circles of the pailiamcntary parly when the 
Conscrvatises are in opposition, and to serve as a Minister when the party 
is in power. A new departure occurred after R. A. Butler became Chairman in 
1959; he continued to carry heavy parliamentary responsibilities as Home 
Secretary and leader of the House, liis successor as Chairman, Iain Madcod, 
also served as Leader of the House. It is very doubtful if it is m the party’s best 
interests tnat the Chairman should carry such heavy additional burdens. 
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la assessing the rdle of the Chairman in the crisis of 1922 some 
allowance should be made for the^ fact that Younger probably 
exaggerated his own influence on tlie course of events. On the 
other hand it seems evident that the Chairman (whether Younger 
or anyone else) was bound in a crisis of this sort to play a highly 
influential part. It was obvious that Austen Chamberlain was 
attempting to lead (he ptuty in a direction in which it did not want to 
go. It therefore became the proper function of the Chairman to re- 
port the attitude of the parly to him in an attempt to save both tiie 
I..eader and the party fiom disaster. It may be argued that Younger 
went beyond the boundaries of his responsibilities in working for 
the replacement of Au«ten Chamberlain when he realized that 
Chamberlain was determined to persist in his Coalition policy 
But Younger subsequently argued, as wc have seen, that he felt his 
first duty was to ensure the survival of tlie party rather tlian to give 
priority to his obligation to support and defend his Leader.* Per- 
haps the most important fact to note in connection with this crisis 
is that the Chaii man’s main amtribution was to throw the weight 
of the National Union into the scales against Austen Chamberlain. 
Younger decided to do this not (as far as can be discovered) through 
motives of personal gain or for any desire meiely to exercise his 
own power, but rather because he decided, apparently quite objee 
lively, that he was implementing the will of the members ot the 
National Union and salvacing the fortune.s of the ConseiVative 
Party 

This raises a fuither point which must be made about the 
i61e of the Chaii man. It will la? recalled tliat a ciific in the party 
once described the Oiairman as having “ more power vested in him 
tluui a Tammany Hall ‘ bo.ss ’ ” Tliere is indeed a certain su|'«rficial 
parallel between the lo'e of a Chan man and that of a “boss” 
within the American political system. Neither is subject to etfec- 
livc popular contiol by the members of the party with which he is 
associated But there the parallel ends, since the Chairman, unlike 
most American paity bosses, does not exert power ovei the elected 
representatives of the party With the one pc^ssible exception of the 
incident in 1922 which has just been discussed, each Chairman 
appears loyally to have ‘erved the Leader of the Party, and to have 

* It IS worth recalling, of course, that Younger had been appointed in the 
first instance by Bonar Law (see Gleanings an>i Memoranda, January, 1917, 
p. 66) and further that Austen Chamberlain was merely i cadcr of the Party 
m the House of Commons rather than Leader of the Party as a whole. 
Chamberlain, it should also be remembered, was a somewhat arrogant and 
remote figure who clearly did not readily inspifb deep personal loyalties. 
These factors may have helped to contribute to Youngei’s readiness to 
place his loyalty to the party above his loyalty to the Ijeader. 
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attempted to interpret to him the moods and opinions of the popular 
organization of the party. There can be no suggestion that any Con- 
servative Leader has ever been forced to serve the interests of his 
Chairman. Perhaps the nearest parallel in a foreign political system 
is to be found in the rdle of the Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee of either of the great American political parties. Following the 
adoption of a presidential candidate, tlie party normally accords 
the candidate the riglit to choose the person he wishes to serve him 
as Chairman of the National Committee. The Chairman then 
manages the affairs of the party along lines broadly determined by 
the presidential candidate. Subsequently, if the candidate is success- 
ful, the Chairman of the National Committee is often rewarded 
with Cabinet office (traditionally as Postmaster General) and con- 
tinues as principal party manager. This parallel cannot of course 
be pushed too far since patronage plays an enormously greater part 
in tlie management of the affairs of an American political party 
than it does in this country. But there are interesting points of 
similarity between the rdle of the Chairman in the Conservative 
Party and the Chairman of the National Committee in either of the 
Democraiic iir Republican parties in tlie United States. ' 

The 01 her Senior Officers^ and the Deparwiental Organization of the 
Central Office 

The Chairman is assisted by two Vice-Chairmen, both of whom 
are (like the C’hairman hintself) personal appointees of the Leader 
of the Party. Their duty is to “ assist the Chairman generally in 
interviews and supervision of the various party activities.” One 
Vice-Chairman is normally a woman and she is expected to take 
particular responsibility for women’s activities in the party. The 
other Vice-Chairman is “responsible for all questions of Parlia- 
mentary caiiilidature”. Other senior officials appointed by the 
I^dcr include ffie two Honorary Treasurers, who are “ responsible 
for the finances of the Party”. The Central Offia's (and the Area 
Offices) are administered by the General Director who is respon- 
sible to the Chairman. The total staff of the Central Office, both 
administrative and clerical, numbers approximately 200.* 

* In special circumstances during the period 1957-9 a special post of Deputy 
Chairman was created. Sec Hennessy, D. " The Communication of Conservative 
Policy, 1957-59,” Political Quarterly, July-Sept., 1961, p. 248. 

* David Butler estimated that the Central Office employed a total 
of 220 during the election of 1951 (of whom he estimated one-third were 
salaried and might be considered in the administrative class) compared 
with approximately 100 persons employed at Transport House. See Butler, 
D. E., The British General Election of 1951, pp. 25 and 27. 
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The range of activities of the Central Office is as follows:^ 

1. The Organization Department (which is under the direction of 
the Chief Organization Officer) maintains close contact with 
constituency officers and agents and provides them with advice 
on all matters of organization and finance and electoral pro- 
cedure. The department is also responsible for the training of 
constituency agents and organizers. 

2. A group of departments under the Chief Publicity Officer is 
responsible for most types of party literature and all aspects 
of the party’s publicity, press, radio, television and public rela- 
tions. Area publicity officers responsible to the Chief Publicity 
Officer assist with this aspect of the parr/’s work in the Areas.^ 

3. The Speakers Department arranges speaking engagements for 
Members of Parliament and for other lectureis both voluntary 
and paid who undertake the propaganda work of the party. 
Tfie Department is also responsible for the briefing and train- 
ing of speakers. 

4. The I riilu atrial Department is responsible for the organization 
of Conservative Trade Union Councils and Lubour Advisory 
Committees as well as for undertaking such studies of industrial 
and social problems on matters of particular interest to trade 
unions and co-operative societies. 

5. The I ocal Government Depanmenf is lesponsible for co ordina- 
ting tlu* working of the party in local govcrnmeni elections and 
for assisting Conservative members of local councils. 

6. The Youne Conservative Department is responsible for the 
stimulation and coordination of the work of the Young Con- 
servatives, Young llritons, and the Federation of Uni\ersity Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations. 


^ See Chapter 5, in The Pwtv Ot ganization^ pp. 13 ff. 

2 Vke Report of the Council for 1929 gives an indication of the extent 
of the party’s actiMties in this field at tliat tune: “Since the last annual 
conference the production and circulation of literature has exceeded all 
previous rec4>rds. During the period October to December 1928 inclusive 
4,016,571 leaflets and pamphlets were taken by the constituencies. Between 
1st January and the date of the dissolution (10th May) 16,495,719 were 
distributed, and during the General Election period itself the total reached 
85,159,776 exclusive of posters to the number of 464,614 and the special 
election address cover, 8,360,800 of which were ordered. The General 
Election figure of 85,159 776 leaflets and pamphlets compares with a similar 
figure for the 1924 election of 36 million.” 7929 Conservative Annua! Con-- 
ference Report, (Report of the Council), p. 9. Mr. David Butler estimated 
that the Conscr\ativc Party printed and distributed some 18 million leaflets 
during the campaign of 1951. Butler, D. E., The British General Election 
of 1951, p. 26. The decline in the number of leaflets distributed may be 
accounted for by the impact of the regulations regarding campaign expendi- 
ture since all literature distributed to the constituencies must be charged 
to the expenditure of the individual candidate. 
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As is shown in Chapter IV these Central Office departments corres- 
pond closely to the pattern of the national advisory committees 
of the National Union. 

There are two additional organizations of major importance at 
party headquarters. The first, the Conservative Political Centre, is 
a semi-autonomous part of the Central Office; the second, the Con- 
servative Research Department, is not a department of the Central 
Office although “ it comes within the framework of Party Head- 
quarters The Conservative Political Centre grew out of what 
was originally the educational department of the C’cntial Office. An 
official party statement in January, 1928, reported “the work 
which, up to the present, has been initialed and administered by 
the Eiducational Department of the Conservative Central Office has 
now, by a decision of Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, M.P.. Chairman of the 
Pany, been entrusted to a new organization, which will be known as 
the Conseivalive and Unionist rducational Institute. . . The work 
hitherto carried on by the Educational Depaitment will be con- 
siderably extenffed, particularly in the direction of the formation 
and encouragement of Study Circles, Lecture Courses and Corre.s- 
pondcncc Cour^cs in constituencies throughout the cohntry.” The 
next major advance in this field Uwk place at the end of Uie Second 
World War in the course of the rc-organi/alion of the party. The 
stimulus which led to the .setting up of the Conservative Political 
Centre was provided by R, A Butler in February, 1946,* and sub- 
sequently The 7'hncs reputed (2nd May, 1946): “ The C’onscrva- 
tive Party’s |)olitical education movement is gathering impetus and 
a Convervative Political Centre of which a bookshop will be a 
prominent fcatme— has now been established in London.” Subse- 
quently the Conservative Political Centre has appointed repre.senta- 
tives in each of the provincial areas. 

The Con'.eivative Political Centre is not primarily concerned 
with providing ^rty members and speakers with ammunition for 
use in immediate political controversy. Its purpose is rather to 
provide background information and to encourage the study of 
long-term problems. For tliese purposes it publishes a wide range 
of pamphlets and study cou-ses and provides a system of postal 
tutorials either for individual or group study Under the latter 
head, its most important experiment has been the so-called ” Two- 

* The Party Organization, 1961, p. 16. For further comments on the work of 
the Conservative Political Centre see Political Quarterly, July -September, 1961 
(Special Number on the Conservative Party) pp. 253-4, 267-8 

* See Butler, R. A., Fundamental hsue^, a reprint (by the Consovative 
Central Office) of a speech in February, 1946. 
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Way Movement of Ideas’* programme, whidi was designed to 
establish “ a continuing partnership between the Party leaders and 
its rank and file in the formation of Party policy on political issues.”^ 
Tn connection with this programme, the Conservative Political 
Centre publishes a series of pamphlets, each one devoted to pro- 
viding background factual material on national or international 
problems. These are distributed to voluntary discussion groups 
organized throughout the party and members of the groups are 
invited to answer a set of questions appended to each pamphlet. In 
the first phase of the Two-Way Movement of Ideas (January to 
June, 1947) some 150 groups contributed 212 reports and in 1958, 
525 groups submitted 1,241 reports. A cumulative summary of the 
findings of these discussion groups is prepared and sent to the 
Research Department, the Clmirman of the Advisory Committee 
on Policy and the Chairman of the Party foi their consideration. 


The Conservative Research Department 

Until the nineioen-tliirties the work of research undertaken 
by the Conservulbe Central Oflicc appears to have been on 
a comparatively casual basis. Thus, for example, one finds Austen 
Chamberlain writing to his brother Neville regarding the campaign 
for Protection in l‘>2t; ‘'Cannot you ... get the Central Office 
to give a handsome fee tis Thotessor Ashley and any otlicr suitable 
men of whom you can think to picpare material for our cam- 
paign? ” A few years later it was recognized that this sort of ad 
hoc arrangement was far fiom satisfactory and an official statement 
issued by the (’onservafive Central Office in November, 1929. 
reported: 

“In view of the glowing complexity of the folitical aspect of 
modem inciustri.il. Imperial and social problems Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin has di*cidcd to set up a special department charged with 
the task of orcaniring and conducting research into these matters. 
The department will be under the direct control of the Leader of 
the Party, who has entrusted the task of oiganizing it to Lord 
Eustace Percy and to Mr, Joseph Ball, who has been appointed 
director of the new department. It is undei stood that it is Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s intention, on his letum from South Africa, 
to associate himself actively with the work of the department. 
In the conduct of its operations the department will be indepen- 
dent of. but will work in close liaison with, party headquarters.” * 


' 1947 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 16, 
* Gleanings and Memoranda December, 1929. p 461. 
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la the re-organization of the party after the 1945 defeat the 
present Conservative Research Department was set up (in 1948) 
incorporating the organization which had served as a Parliamentary 
Secretariat, and the Library and Information Department of the 
Central Office. The basic pattern of the present organization is 
very similar to that established in 1929 by Baldwin, llie Chairman 
of tlie Department is a personal appointee of the Leader and is 
directly responsible to him. The chief executive is the Director, who 
also acts as Secretary to the Advisory Committee on Policy with 
which the Department works in close association. The functions of 
the Research Department arc as follow.^: 

(a) to undertake long term research and to assist in the formula- 
tion of |Wty policy. 

fb) to provide official secretaries for the parliamentary committees 
of the party (see p. 62 above) and to prepare briefs on issues 
coming before Parliament. 

(c) to provide Members, candidates, speakers and all party 
workers* with information and guidance on current political 
affairs 

(d) to assist all departments of the Central Officu^with factual 
information.’ 

Of these functions the fii'sl two have obviously been the most 
impirtant, especially during tite period 1945-51. The parly during 
these years luidcrtook a wbolesitie re-cxararnalion of its policies and 
produced as a result a series of “charters” dealing with several 
major aspects of public piilicy. As a result of the initiative of R. A. 
Butler,® an cslrcmcly able group of young men was assembled in 
the Research Department; they undeitotik most of the pieliminary 
research and prepared draft pajiers which became the basis for 
the discussions of the Advisory Committee on Policy and they 
played a prominent part in preparing tlie charters tlicmselvcs. 

The work of (he Research Dep^irtment in servicing parliamentary 
committees of the party and preparing briefs for Conservative 
front-bench speakers was also of great importance while the party 
was in opposition. The pnimincnt spokesmen of the party were 
without ministerial briefs for the first time since 1931 and they 
undoubtedly leaned heavily on the assistance first of the Parlia- 
mentary Secretariat and subseiiucntly of the Research Department 
when Uie former became merged into it. There can be little doubt 
that the Research Department played an important part in shaping 
the thinking of the Conservative Party during the years in opposi- 

^ The Party Organization, 1961, p. 16. 

* See Boyd) F., Richard Austen Butler^ pp, 92-103. 
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tion. It would probably not be unfair to suggest that in normal 
circumstances the party spends less time thinking (or at least 
arguing) than does its Labour opponent; controversy over policy 
and ideological splits in the Conservative Party are comparatively 
rare. Therefore, during a period when by common agreement the 
party had suddenly to do a great deal of tliinking. the personnel 
assigned to undertake research and to prepare draft statements for 
the Advisory Committee on Policy undoubtedly wielded a good 
deal of influence. It would be wrong to suggest, however, that they 
controlled the development of Conservative policy during this 
period. The initiative in this matter lay with the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Policy, and he, like the head of the Re- 
search Department, is a personal appointee of the Leader. There 
could be no question therefore of the Leader being pres.scd to move 
in a direction in which he did not want to go; he could readily 
dismiss either of the principal officials concerned if he became dis- 
satisfied with their work. But apart fioni this safeguard there can 
be no doubt that the personnel of the Research Department w'cre 
able to bring very considerable influence to bear on the dcvcktpmcnt 
of Conservative pvilicy during the period in opposition. With tlie 
return of the party to office in 1951 their influence diminished 
sharply. A number of their moic prominent members entered 
Parliament and indeed several aehiiwcd Ministerial rank. Iniyative 
in the formulation of Con-servative policy inevitably j)a.s.sed 
to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet It is doubtful whether the 
Rescaich Department will play a really ni.ijor role in the dcsclop- 
ment polic) until the party atain finds itself in the wilderness.^ 
although even with the party in office it Ins an imporhint i61e in 
undertaking “ thinking ” and research on the longcr-rangc goals of 
party policy. 


Ill 

THE RELAnONSHIP BETWEEN IHC CENTRAL OFFICE 
ANIJ IHE NATIONAL UNION 

Again and again it is emphasized in official parly literature that 
tlie principal function of the various departments of Central Office 
is to provide advice and assistance to the constituency associations 
Elaborate efi'orts arc made to avoid any suggestion Uiat the affairs 
of the party are rtumafted by the Central Oflicc. The reason for this 
concern no doubt relates to the fact that the Central Office is 
responsible only to the Leader of the Party and not to the National 

^ See also Hennessy, D., “ The Communication of Conservative Poliqr 
1957-59,” Political Quarterly, July-Sept., 1961, pp. 2.52 3. 
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Union. As has already be«i shown there have been periodic pro- 
tests against what many party members have considered to be the 
undemocratic nature of this arrangement, since it provides in effect 
that the civil service of the party is in no way controlled by the 
mass organisation. Prominent officials of the party have often 
sought to justify this arrangement, usually by emphasizing the ulti- 
mate autonomy of the constituency associations. Thus, for 
example, at the 1923 annual conference the Principal Agent spoke 
in a debate on a resolution which proposed “that at the next 
General Election every asnstituency in the Kingdom should be 
conte.sted : that a central fund should be set aside by the Central Office 
to help necessitous constituencies; and in those constituencies where 
the initiative is not taken by the local Unionists that tlie Central 
Office should take steps to see that a candidate is available; all 
bj ('-elections to be similarly conlesteu.” The Principal Agent said 
that the resolution “ implied a jurisdiction of the Central Office over 
the constituencies which it neither desired nor, he was sure, did the 
constituencies desire. The whole busts of their organization wa> that 
the constituency wns autonomous. The Central Office existed to help 
when asked, to give advice when asked, and generally to keep the 
whole patty together in o common poltey. If tins motion be passed 
(said the Principal Agent) it would mean that it expects the Central 
Office to give ordeis. As long as I am at the Central Office, and I am 
imbued with the spirit of the Conservative Party as deeply as any- 
body, I am not going to give orders.”^ 

Despite such insi&tcncc on the modest role of the Central Office, 
delegates have continued to protest periodically against what they 
consider to be excessive Cential Office control of the affairs of the 
party; but, almost as frequently, other delegates have spoken in its 
defence. Thu‘ for example at the 1935 conference one speaker said 
that he “ would like to refer to a factor which tended to discourage 
very materially the enlistment trf helpers and workers That was 
the loo.se. irresponsible, and unjust criticism fra]uently directed 
against the Central Office Organization.” The speaker said tliat 
he had had nothing whatever to do personally with that organiza- 
tion beyond the fact that he had worked as a voluntary speaker, 
but he had had “ exceptional opportunities to study the methods, 
procedure and work of the Central Office. I have been amazed (he 
added) at its extent, its colossal raniifications, and the efficiency 
of its performance .... Here we have an organization which pro- 

^ 1923 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 17. [Italics mine.] 
The mover of the resolution, an M P., said in reply to the Principal Agent: 
“ If the conference wishes it, after that excellent explanation, I will witl^ 
draw,” and this was agreed. 
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vides US with the strategy and education, and the lines of communi- 
cation, the most efficient weapons, and the most effective propa- 
ganda and ammunition. Let us recommend these critics to make 
use of the facilities at their disposal.”^ 

There are still flickering evidences of dissatisfaction with the 
relationship between the Central Office and the voluntary organiza* 
tions of the party. The Maxwell Fyfe Report noted: ‘'Some 
answers to the Questionnaire (distributed to local associations in- 
viting them to express their opinions on the subject of party re- 
organization) have shown us that siispicicms which formerly pre- 
vailed are being dispelled by experience. Nevertheless we regret the 
attitude which still survives in a few quarters, where Central Office 
is still regarded as a reiruHe body which exercises an unsympa- 
thetic contiol over the Party. Tlie purpose of Central Office and 
the Area Offices ... is to provide all possible help.” ® In order to 
integrate the work of the Central Office and tlie National Union 
even further the Maxwell Fyfe Rejxrrt proceeded to recommend 
the establishment ol two additional National Union Advisory 
Committees to parallel existing departments of the Central Office. 
The cliaptcr of the Maxwell I'yfe Report in which this recom- 
mendation is made dcacrves close examination because it includes 
seveial quite remaikable inaccuMties which tend to veil significant 
features ('f the relationship between the ('‘entul Office an^ the 
National Ihiion. The first paragraph rrf this chapter (called “ lire 
Link between the National Union and the Central Office ”) reads 
as follows: 


“ Various Departments of the Central Office are linked with 
the N.UiC'n:iI Union tlinmf.')i Vicco'y C (unrmltees i i tne I xicimve 
Cor imitlee of the Natimal Vhiii'n. It oni re* oiitniemt uions m 
Chapters IV and V are .uccn'cd tic resultant rclatii'nqiip could 
be set out in the following f oi i i . 


National Union 

1. Consultative Cotrnudte on 
Paity f nuance 

2. Advisory Committee on 
Policy 


Ctnlial Office 

C'iiaiiniin ot Puty O' ".imzation 
and Ticmsuicis of Party 

Conservative Rcscaich Dept. 


3.* Conservative Political Centre 

(rducatjon Department of Cen- 
tral Office) 

* Hitherto the Advisory Committee on Policy and Political Educatioa 


^ 1935 Conservative Annual Conference Report, folio 43 
* Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 31. [Italics mine.] 
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National Union — continued 

4. Central Women’s Advisory 
Committee 

5. Young Conservative and 
Unionist C'cntral Committee 

6. Central Trade Union Ad- 
visoiy Committee 

7. Local Government Advisory 
Committee 

8. Standing Advisory Committee 
on ParliamcnUry Candidates 


Central Office — continued 
Woman Vice-Chairman of the 
Party Organization 
Young Conservative Department 

Labour Department 

Local Government Department 

Candidates’ Depaitnient 


In auninent on this p.irugiaph the Report notcil that the Maxwell 
Tyfc ComniiUec’s recommend, itiou th-it “the picsmt Advisory 
Committee on Policy md Political Education should be reconsti- 
tuted ns an Advisorj* Committee on Pc'licv leaves the education 
movement of the Party without a direct link with the National 
Union.” iTic Committee therefore reconiniendt'd that “ an Advisory 
Committee on Political Fducalion should be establisheii. consisting 
of the Ch'iiinkm of the Area tducaiion Committees and nomi- 
nees of the Executive Committee of the National Union, with jxiwer 
to co-opt ” This Committee would then take its place at item 3 
tilKive There would then be only two Central Olhcc departments 
not linked in tlie manner set out in the above table: the Organiza- 
tion Department and the Publicity and Speakers' I Vjiarl incuts. The 
Maxwell Fjfe Committee decided tliat *’ the functions of the Orga- 
nization Depariment are mainly technical and adniinisiialive and 
wc do not consider that there is need for a standing Advisory Com- 
mittee to be specially set up in association with it.” They recom- 
mended however the establishment of a (National Unii>n) Advisory 
Conimittce on Publicity and Speakers emphasizing that it “ should 
be t>f an udMsory and not an exetiifivc character'' and that it 
would provide “ a valued means of bringing up for discussion con- 
structive sugge'-tions and criticisms for improving the helpfulness 
of the work of fhese Departments in Central Office.” But lest there 
should be any misunderstanding the Report adds: “ The responsi- 
bility for the direction and amduct of (the work of the Publicity and 
Speakers Departments) will remain with the General Director 
acting on behalf of the Chairman of the Party Organization.”' To 
complete its tidy diagrammatic illustration of the link between the 
Central Office and the National Union the reixirt recommended that 
a 9th item should be added to the list as follows: 


' It should be noted that this relationship exists betuecn each Advisory 
Committee or the National Union and its Central Office equivalent. Execu- 
tive resp"nnbilitv is not shared in any way with the popular organization 
of the party 
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National Union Central Office 

9. ’/dvi&oiy Cominittuc on Publicity Department, Speakers* 

Publicity and Speakers Department.*'^ 

It has been suggested that tliere are several errors in the table 
quoted above from the Maxwell Fyfe Report. In the first place it 
seems almost inconceivable that the members of the Committee 
should have listed the Consultative Committee on Party Finance 
and the Advisory Committee on Policy as if they were committees 
of the National Union. As was shown in Chapter IV, they are of 
course nothing of the sort. The National Union is represented on 
each committee, but it has no ultimate coi.‘rol of their work. It 
was perhaps forgivable to include item 8, the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Parliamentary Candidates, since it was set 
up originally by the National Union, although the com- 
mittee does not report to its parent body. It must be assumed 
that these were eirors in gwd faith since all members of tne 
Maxwell Fyfe Committee except the Chairman and Secretary 
were members of the Executive Committee of the National Union, 
and as such they would prc.suinably have no reason to give a mis- 
leading impicssion v>f the influence and authority of the National 
Union in the atf.ili*' of the (urtv. Hut the fact remains that nowhere 
in the Maxwell I'yfe Report, nor ftv that matter an>whcrc else in 
oflieial party litcratuie, is there a forthright acknowledginAit of 
the fact that the leally vital functions of the party (regarding policy, 
finance and candidaiuics) aie o.»alrolled exclu.sivcly either by the 
Leader himself, or by the Chairman of the Party or another of the 
Leadei’s nominees. 

In the formulation of pi,i!icy the Leader, as we have seen, bears 
sole ultimate lespmsibiiity, and tlie committee which has been .set 
up to advise the l.eadcr is presided over by a Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman appointed by him and responsible to him. This Advisory 
Committee on Pvdicy is served by the C’onservative Re>earch De- 
partment whose Chairman again is a personal appointee of the 
l.eader. The finances of the party arc the responsibility of the two 
honorary tretisuiers Iwib of whom are appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Leader. They are assisted by the Central Board of 
Finance (which is responsible to the Chairman) and the Consultative 
(’ommittee on Partv Finance (over which the Chairman of the Party 
presides as ex ofTn-h chairman, a.ssisted by the two honorary 
treasurers themselves who are deputy chairmen). “ All questions 
of Parliamentary candidature ” are the responsibility of one of the 
two Vice-Chairmen, who again is a personal appointee of the 


’ Maxwell Fyfe Report, pp. 40 1 
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Leader. This Vice-Chairman is assisted by the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Parliamentary Candidates but this committee does 
not report to the National Union. It would be difficult to envisage 
a nu>re tight-knit system of oligarchical control of the affairs of a 
political party. The three most vital functions of the work of the 
party are not m any way controlled by the mass organization; each 
is controlled by one or another of a small band of people all of 
whom are personal appointees of the Leader of the Party. Even in 
other less important fields such as “ publicity and speakers ’’ and 
“ political education.” the functions ('f the various national advi- 
sory committees of the National Union involve no executive re- 
sponsibilities. In every instance such responsibilities are retained by 
the Central Oflice. 'Die paiiy bureaucracy, responsible only to the 
Leader of tlie Party, is just as fully in control of ihe affairs of the 
p ity as it was in the heyday of Captain Middleton sixty years ago. 
The “evils” (if they were evils) which Loid Randolph Chui chill 
tliought he saw in the control of the affairs of tiie jiarty by a parlia- 
mmlary clique arc as ical as they weie in tiio ISSOs. 

No serious attempt to transform the situation has been made since 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s day I’lie meinbeis of .the National 
Union may have grumbled from time to time but they have made 
no conceitcii effort to win control of the management of the affairs 
of the paity. A half-hcaital attempt t-' rai.se the issue was last 
made at the annual confer ence of 1948 One representative moved 
a resolution which stated in part that “ the (establishment of) con- 
trol of Central Office by the National Union is overdue, and should 
take place without further delay.” The National Union, he aigued, 
“ in structure and constitution . . , i-. es',cntially democratic, be- 
cause it has its roots in the individual member of the Parly, who in 
his Local Association appoints itis officers, and from his officeis 
makes his appiintments to the Aieas, and the Areas in turn make 
their appointments to tlie Executive of the National Union. So there 
is built up from the individual member a complete structuie, a 
democratic structure. ... On the other hand you find that (the Cen- 
tral Office) originated as an organ at the top, and its principal 
object (when it was founded) was to secure a candidate in every 
Constituency. But as the National Union came to cover the whole 
country, you will see that very largely that origiiial object of the 
Central C)ffice came to an end, and undoubtedly as time went on 
there inevitably must be oveilapping and some lack of co-ordina- 
tion.” 

To meet the situation he described, the speaker urged that the 
Central Oflice should be placed under tlie direction and control of 
the National Union He found an additional argument in support 
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of this proposition in the fact that the National Union had recently 
been challenged by Lord Woolton to undertake considerable respon- 
sibility for raising the finances of the party. “ When Lord Woolton 
came to the body corporate of the Party for £1 million, the National 
Union (the speaker suggested) for die first time took on its proper 
work.” As long as the finances of the party were raised by the 
Central Office, die National Union was “ bound to be out of the 
picture, bccau-sc although it may not have been democratic it was at 
least logical that the person who paid the piper— that is Central 
Office— should call the tune.” But now die National Union was 
“ taking up (its) rightful position in the Party and assuming (its) 
rightful duties and responsibilities” (with lespeci to finance) die 
speaker urged (hat Central Office “ should be die servant, the proud 
servant, of the Party, responsible to you and repc'rUng to your 
democratic National Executive.” 

The seconder of the resolution reminded the conference that 
“ the principle of ‘ no taxation without representadon ’ is not new; 
it is deep-rooted in our liistory, and . . . the violation of that prin- 
ciple cost us an Empire in America.” Perhaps not altogether wisely 
the seconder added: “Tliis Resolution was first proposed at the 
annual Party Conference in 1884 when Lord Randolph Churchill 
was in the Chair. Neither my proposer nor myself can be accused 
of indecent haste in again bringing the matter to joui ngtice.” 
He concluded by saying: ” 1 believe that if you suppon ibis Reso- 
lution, you w'ill be making certain that our Party is not only demo- 
cratic in aim, but tiuly democratic in structuie.” 

But the proposal that the Ccfitial Office should be made respon- 
sible to the National Union was not discussed at all since an amend- 
ment was moved wLicli piv'p »'ed that no action should be taken 
until the final icpoit of tlu- Maxwell I’yfe Committee had been re- 
ceived. 'llic mover of the amendiiicnt explained that he hoped 
“ this ('oiifcrencp is not going to spring to a sudden decision as to 
what a’‘e to be the future lelations between the National Univin 
and the Central Office.” His proposition was “not to reject the 
ideas which have been put forward,” but to urge (he conferaice 
to await the findings of the Maxwell I'yfe Committee. The amend- 
ment was carried with only 1 1 votes cast against it and the amended 
motion (to the cffcci that (he conference would “await with interest” 
the report of the Maxwell Fyfc Committee) was carried with five 
dissentients.^ 

1 1948 Consi!n^atj\’e Annual Conference Rejhjrt, pp. 121-3. Remarkably 
enough, not a single constituency representative apart from the mover and 
seconder spoke for the original motion nor did any speaker oppose the 
amendment. 
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The Maxwell Fyfe Report at no point either referred to, or dealt 
with, the issue raised in tlie original motion. It merely reproved 
those members of tlie party who “ still regarded (the Central Office, 
as a remote body which exercises an unsympathetic control over the 
Party.” and the report insisted again and again that the sole func- 
tion of the Central Office is to “ advise ... to assist ... to provide 
all pos.siblc help ” Wittingly or unwittingly the Maxw’cll Fyfe Re- 
port entirely evaded tlie argument that in a democratic political 
party tlie Central Office machine should be responsible to the ma.ss 
organization of the party rather than to the leader. The Maxwell 
Fyfe Committee appeared to assume that it had dealt with all 
possible objections to the existing anant'cmeuts by reiterating the 
argument that ”... no ordeis can be given to C’onstituency Associ- 
ations cither by the Central Office or bv the Area offices 

IV 

THF ARI \ 0! I iri S 

The work of the area offices need not be dealt with in detail 
because their relationship to the provincial area organization of 
the luity is identical in principle to the relationship’ beiween the 
Central Office and the National Union. It should be underlined 
however that (he area offices, which arc tvi be found in each of the 
12 areas of I'ngland and Wales, are in effect bianch offices of the 
Central Office, riicy functi-'ii under the supers'ision of an official 
known as the Central Office Agent in the Area, who is responsible 
to the General Director; the C'cntral Office Agent sciwcs as honorary 
secretary of the Aica Council, thus providing the customary link 
between the professional and voluntary organizations of the party. 
The other officials of the ' rea office usually include the Deputy 
Central Office Agent (” normally a woman where a man is Central 
Offiee Agent, and vice versa”); the Area Political Officer; the 
l.abour Depar^pient (which usually includes a Trade Union Orga- 
nizer); and the Young Conservative Department (with a Young 
Conservative Organizer). Tlie Maxwell Fyfe Report noted that; 
” There has been a certain amount of criticism of the usefulness of 
various appointments on the Provincial Area staff.” But the Report 
balanced against this the claim by others (hat the same officers were 
quite indispensable. The Report contludcd by recommending that; 
“ The filling of these offices should remain permissive and not 
mandatory, and that in doubtful cases a decision should be reached 
by consultation between the Area Chairman and the General 
Director.” ’ 

* Maxwell Fvfe Report, pp, 30- 1 
» Ibid., p. 43. 
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POWER IN THE LABOUR PARTY 




CHAPTFR VI 


THE LEADER OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

“ Though politics IS, of necessity, a highly coiii))ctilive pro- 
fession, not least in the Labour Paity, we have a strong sense 
of social secuiity near the top. To do a man out of his job, 
at that eminence, is against good followership.”- Hugh Dalton.^ 

The Labour Party has traditionally been as hesitant as the Con- 
servatives have been forthright in publicly acknowledging the power 
and the authority they accord the Leader of their party. As was 
shown in Chapteis 11 and 111, the formal description of the powers 
of the Conservative leader would suggest that, once elected, he 
can play the aotocrat with impunity; in contrast, the Labour Leader 
appears to be hemmed round with restrictions which ensure his 
subservience both to the party in Parliament and to the mass party 
organization outside. The Conservative Leader is not retjuired to 
submit himself for pei iodic re-election; but the Labour Leader 
(except when he is Prime Minister) is subject to annual re-election 
by the Parliamentary Labour Party (hereinafter PLP). The Con- 
servative Ixjader, whether hi-^ party is in power or in opposition, does 
not normally attend the meetings of his back-bench followers nor 
is he bound by their decisions. The Labour Leader is expected to 
attend the meetings of the PLP; indeed when Labour is in opposi- 
tion he presides at party meetings and in theory serves primarily as 
spokesman for the policies which his colleagues decide to adopt. 
The Leaders of both parties are, of course, free lo choose their 
Cabinet colleagues when they hold the office of Prime Minister; 
but the Consc^ative Leader retains a similar right in the selection 
of bis Shadow Cabinet, while the Labour Leader must work with a 
shadow cabinet (the Parliamentary Committee) chosen for him by 
the PLP. The Conservative Leader has sole ultimate responsibility 
for the formulation of policy and is not foimally bound by the 
decisions of any organ of his party either inside or outside Parlia- 
ment. The Leader of the Labour Party is bound to attempt to 
implement the programme determined jointly by the PI.,P and the 
mass party organization. The Conservative Leader does not 
normally attend the. annual conference of his party; he need do 
no more than address the mass rally which is tra^tionally held after 

^ Dalton, H., Call Back Yesterday, p. 191. 
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the conference has ended. The Labour Leader on the other hand 
usually presents to his conference the report on the work of the 
PLP during the previous year. And finally, the Conservative 
Leader is in complete charge of the parly bureaucracy and appoints 
all of its principal officers (who remain responsible solely to him). 
The Labour Leader in contrast has no personal control over the 
affairs of his party's head office. He is merely an ex officio 
member of the 28-man National Executive Committee (hereinafter 
NEC) which contiols its affairs. 

The contrast in the r61es assigned by the two parties to their 
respective Leaders would appear to be conplele; yet in practice 
the contrast is notliing like as great as the formal ’'tatement of their 
respective roles would suggest. Certainly tins is the case when the 
two patties are in office. Each party Leader then normally becomes 
Prime Minister; as such he is overwhelmingly the most powerful 
political personage in his party, or for that matter in the country. 
Attempts have been made at intervals m the history of the Labour 
Party to devise party mechanisms which would control or restrict 
the authority which the Labour Leader otherwise automatically 
acquires on assuming the office of Prime Minister. Rut, as will be 
shown below, these att<*irpls Ivtve come to nothing. There are of 
course variations in the degree of authority assumed by particular 
individuals on becuminc Prime Minister, but ihore is no sigifificant 
difference in this respect between Jxibour Prime Ministers and 
Conu'nativc Pnme Ministers :i> sueli; the variations depend on the 
personality, leinpi.raiTiLnt and ability ol the individual concerned 
lather than on his paity aiViliation. 

When the Conscivarivc and Labour Parties are in opposition the 
apparent gulf between the power and authority accorded by the 
parties to their lespective Leadcis is <-liikiiig. This anses largely 
from the f.ict th.it the Consci'ative P.iriv ft lien m opposition has 
traditionally been much moic conscious than I/ibviur of the fact 
that its 1 eadcr is a potential Prime Minister. T he Cemservatives 
therefore leave tlicir r.eader free to choose his Shadow’ Cabinet 
and to direct the alfaiis of the part> in much the same way as a 
Prime Minister is free to choose his Cabinet and to assume full 
executive authority. And, again like a Prime Minister, the Con- 
servative Paity Leader m opposition need not submit himself to 
annual re-clection by his supporters; he retains his great authority 
so long as {hilt only so loni; as) he retains the confidence of his 
follow'crs in Parliament. 

The Labour Party on the other hand came only gradually to 
recognize that the Chairman (as be was at first called) of their par- 
liamentary party was in fact a potential Prime Minister. This was 
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understandable enough since in the early years of the party the 
prospect of Labour forming a government seemed very distant 
indeed. The Chairman was treated therefore as the party’s “ spokes- 
man ” rather than as its “ Leader,” in the sense that that term was 
used by the older parlies;^ and when the party is in opposition 
this attitude still persists. But since 1922 the Labour Party has had 
to reconcile itself to the fact that the Chairman (or Leader) of the 
PLP is also a potential Prime Minister, and as such he has inevitably 
come to acquire a degree of authority that is nowhere acknowledged 
in the constitution of ihe paily. To take but one illustration: 
although the l.abour Pd'iy Tequii.-N its Leader to ‘.ubject himself to 
annual re-election, no I.ea(lcr, once elected, had to submit himself for 
rc-clcction between 1922 and 1960“ (foi the speci.il ciicuinst inces 
in the latter year see pp. 620 22 below). Noi can it be argued that 
Idioour Leaders haw had less security of tenure in office. As 
was shown in Chapter HI, three Conservative T caders in this century 
have, in effect, been driven fiom office by their own Ibllowers; and 
a fourth, Baldwin, retained his office only with the greatest of 
difficulty. On the Labour side, 1 ansbury might be said to have 
been dihen fiom office in 19.15, although it is important to recall 
that he became I.eadcr almost by accident and that he never con- 
sidered himself to be more than the temporary ” spokesman ” of 
his party. Tlic downfall of ( lynes m 1922, also a special case, is 
ex.imined below. Neither Conservative nor I.aboui Leaders are 
likely to be desii o\ ''d by .i poiniL'i I'pi ismg amongst the mass of their 
siippoitcp in the ivirtv outsidi F\irhament, but it is woith localling 
that of ill the Leader, of the Conseivativc and Labour Parties in this 
century, a Conservative, Austen riiauiberkiin, probably came 
neatest to being dostroved bv a levoU against his leadership in the 
party outside Parliament. It will be tecalled that it appeared likely 
that Chanibeilain would have been repudiated b> the National Union 
if lie had not been broken by his parliamenta’^ colleagues at the 
Carlton Club meeting. MacDonald, on the othci hand, had no 
difficulty in retaining office as 1 eader (despite the deep gulf which 
opened between him and his followers) until he broke with his party 
in 1931. And Clement Attlee, it should be lu.tcd, never had to face 


“ Indeed, not until labour became the second party in the state in 1922 
was its Chairman formally acc.udsd the title of Lcadci. See p. 300 below. 

* l^nlc&s It is argued that the cane of Attlee's rc-clcction to the 
leadership after the election of 193^ is an exception (see p 3hl below). It 
should be noted, however, that he was elected (unopposed) “for the re- 
mainder of the session ” following Lansburv’s resignation immediately be- 
fore the election. The PI P appeared to wish to postpone the election of a 
new leader until after the election when a vidcr choice would be available. 
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an overt challenge to his authority, despite the fact that he led his 
party for a longer period than any other British politician has led a 
political party in this century. 

Clearly it would be wrong to conclude from the apparent con- 
trast in the rdles assigned by the two parties to their respective 
Leader, that the Conservative Leader is the all-powerful master of 
his party’s destinies, while the Labour Leader is the weakest of 
vessels through which the party for the moment chooses to work 
its will. It cannot be stressed too strongly that the Leader of each 
of the great parties is cither Prime Minister or a potential Prime 
Minister. And it is this fact, not the internal mechanisms of the 
party, which is the governing influence in determining the rdle the 
Leader plays in the aifalrs of his party. The internal arrangements 
of the Conservative Party appear indeed to be based on this realiza- 
tion; those of the Labour Party (at least while the party is in opposi- 
tion) hardly appear to take it into account at all. And of course the 
wholly ditferent “ style ” of Labour politics, and the recurrent and 
bitter public quarrels over policy questions, tends ^o suggest that 
the party is perpetually on the verge of anarchy. But by accepting 
the conventions of Cabinet and Parliamentary g(*vernmeni the party 
has ensured that in practice its Leader acquires influence and 
authority nowhere laid down in the party constitution. 

It is intended in the course of this chapter to evaminc first, the 
changing attitude of tlie party to its leader; then, ihe procedure by 
which the party has selected each of its Chairmen and Leaders from 
Keir Hardie to Attlee will be reviewed; and finally, the esodus of 
MacDonald and Lansbury from the leadership will be discussed. 


1 

FROM SPOKF.SMAN TO LFADPR! THE rVOLtJIlON OF IHK 
CONCEPr OF IHE 1 EADFR IN llIF LABOUR PARTY 

The problem of selecting someone to serve as Leader of the 
Labour Party in Parliament (whatever title he might be accorded) 
did not arise until after the election of 1906. Before that date 
Labour had only four Members of Parliament; of this first quartet 
of Labour M.P.s, Keir Hardie obviously ranked first in seniority in 
the House and in the magnitude of his contribution to the building 
of the party. But the party was in no sense the creation of a single 
individual ^ and there was therefore no question of granting auto- 

' As Attlee has commented, the emergence of Labour as an inde- 
pendent party “ . . . was not (the result of) the inspiration of a great leader 
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matic primacy to any particular person in the early years after 1900. 
The tiny Labour group was in any case very loosely organized 
and it was apparently nut thought necessary to designate any one of 
its members as a presiding officer.^ But when Labour was returned 
29 strong after the election of 1906 it became imperative to place in 
the hands of some member of the group responsibility for co- 
ordinating the work of Labour M.P.s and speaking on their behalf. 
It is signilicant, as is suggested above, that the person chosen for 
this task was accorded the title of “ Chairman " rather than 
” Leader it is also important to note that the PLP decided that, 
in contrast to the Conservative practice, elections for the office of 
Chairman should be held annually. As Snowden later recalled, 
writing of the early years of the PLP, “ The Labour Party had 
always set its face against a permanent Chairman, and had insisted 
that the Sessional Chairman should not be regarded as the * Leader'. 
It was con.'.idcred to be undemociatic. The P.iity must not permit one 
man to dictate the policy of tire Part)'. 'I he Chairman was simply the 
mouthpiece of. the Pany, •.tating its decisions to the tlouss of 
Commons. 1 he Party in its turn was expected to take its directions 
from resolutions of tlic Party ConferciKcs.”^ Av Snowden 
adds: “ Fortunately it never quite worked out like that in practice.” 
Nevertheless, the most earnest cflorls were made m tlie early years 
of the PI P to ensure that no one individual sirould be allowed to 
develop the illusion that he had a prescriptive right to lead and speak 
for the partv.* Consideration is given below to the process by which 
the early Chairmen were chosen but it is sufficient here to note that 
three men held the office in turn during the jears 1906-11 (Keir 
Hardic 1906-8; Arthur Henderson 1908-10; G. N. Barnes 
1910-11). 

It should not be assumed, either from Snowden’s comment 

. . . but (rather of) a juJ^ent of the House of Lords (the laff Vale judg- 
ment) which deprived the Trade Unions of the legal status which tliey hid 
enjoyed for many-years” Attlee, C. R, 7fte Labour Part, in Perspective 
and I well e i ears Later, p. 4^ 

’ Although strangely enough, as Henry Pelling recalls {The Orts;im of 
the Labour Party, p. 240) Keir Hardie wrote an open leltcr to John Morley 
m April, 1900, asking him to act as Leader of tlie emergent Labour Party. 

* Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 218. 

’ John Parker, M P. (in iMbour Marches On, p. 48) cla’tns “ Ihc status 
of the Chairmen of the National Executive and of the Pailiamcntary Paity 
was originally on a p,ir, when both held office for only a year at .a tune." 
But even from the earliest years it is clear that the Chatnnan of the PLP 
was a more important person than the Chairman of the NEC. Parker’s 
comment also owrlooks the fact that the first two PLP Chairmen vrere 
re-elected (without opposition) for a second year while the office of the 
Chairman of the NEC was from the earliest beginnings held by a dilTerent 
person each year. 
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quoted above or from the fact that the first three Chairmen held the 
post for such short periods of time, that a dehnite two-year maximum 
had been laid down by the parliamentary party. As far as can be 
determined, Hardie could have retained the chairmanship for more 
than two years had he proven himself sufficiently competent and 
had he wished to do so. His successor, Henderson, was competent 
enough and could almost certainly have held office for a longer 
period had he wished; but his primary interests lay elsewhere, in 
the organizational work of the party outside Parliament. Barnes, 
who followed, was both ill and unhappy m the post. So, for a 
combination of reasons (of which perhaps the most important 
was that given by Snowden), the oilite of ^hairman was held for 
short periods of lime by several poisons in tuin during the early 
years of the party. 

It is important fuithc'’ to note that during these years the Chairmen 
enjoyed nothing like the piivileged position of ascendancy m the 
councils of tliC paity whith tlu 1 ibcrals and Conscrvatixcs accorded 
to their Leaders. The PI P of these years was deeply divided on 
many major issues and the Chdiiman often found liimself in an 
impossible position when he liied to act as spokesm.m for his party. 
Bimcs’s diihciih «'s p o.t.lc , u Jiit illiidiation. At one '•tage in the 
battle over the House of l.oids, Barnes condemned As<]iiith’> 
procedure and was tlion^ lit by many to have won the initiative 
for the Labour Poly. V Keir HarJic explained 1<* the II ^ con- 
ference “. . . when It be amc evident tint the Govcrimicnt was 
funking the is>uc with liie l\ci.s, Mr. Rimes issued a manifesto 
whith riveted the attention ( f the country on the (Labour) Party 
and made it a f >ttor of prune lUtpoi tan^e m the situation All the 
good effects of this \\ tc moie than lost, fir>t b} the disUaimcis in 
the Press, and tli.n bv the Paily tin owing over the policy of the 
Chairman.” ^ 

On other ocv.a-.ions the Civaiimeii appeal to have missed notable 
opportunities to speuk on bclialf of their ctdleagucs in the PLP. 
This m.iy be illustiateil by relcrence U> an incident which occurred 
at the confcicnce of 1909. A icsolution was moved urging “that 
the lime has now ariived when the I abour Party should fomiulate 

a definite Pailiamcntary piogiamme ” In opposing the motion, 

Bernard Shaw, speaking as a delegate from the Fabian Society, 
said* 

* . . that his first duty in risuig to oppose the resolution was to 
explain to the C onfcience why lie look upon himself a duty that 
piopcrly belonged to the laiader of ttie Paihamentary Part>. The 
reason was that during the previous day's pioceedings when the 

> 1910 1 L.P. Conference Report,^. 58. 
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question of tlic Parliamentary Report came on. when the great 
moment of the Conference had apparently arrived at last, wlicrr 
the delegates were waiting fur Mr IJendcison (then C'hairman 
of the PoilLiment-iry Party) to deliver im addiess that would 
have been deliveied at a I ibctal Confctcnce by Mr. Asquith, or 
at a Unionist Conference by Mr. Balfour, and while the delegates 
were waiting tor that spct'ch in ilc.nl silence, no one venturing to 
intervene, to his utter ustonishmCiit the Piesident [of the con- 
ference! passed on to the next busines;."^ 

But It is doubtful whether many delegates shared Beinaid Shaw’s 
disappointment at the failure of their Chaiiman to play the classic 
r6le of Leader as it was conceived in the two older parties. Most 
of the delegates were no doubt perfcctlj happy that the Chainnan 
should serve primarily as the mouthpiece fiir tlie puty in Parlia- 
mert 

But Henderson, according to his biographer, gradually hecauie 
convinced that the parlianiontary pail>’s lack of a recognized 
Leader, in the sense tlia^ the older paities had such Lcadcis, Wi's in 
fact a liability; and he was further convinced tlial Ramsay Mac- 
Donald (until then Secretary of the Paily) was by far and away 
best suited to fill this role."* MacDonald was electcci CHairnian for 
the first time iii 191 1 (see p, 339 bdovvt. He appeals to have been 
somewhat rehiclai.t to accept the post since it irc.uit giving up the 
(paid) post of Secretary of the Party, hiuthe.", llicre seemed some 
doubt in MacDonald’s miiul as to whether he CKiild expect to letain 
the chairmanship for more liian a two yeat period. As he wrote 
to Biucc Cj'isier at the time; “So the proposition i> not ‘Be 
Chairnidii also’ (in addition to Secietary of the Parly), but ‘ 1-eavc 
the Secretaryship and be tlie (.'liaiiman instead ’ -.omc adding ‘ for 
two years only, mind At scDonald luverlhc ). -a .uxopt'd the 
chairmanship and soon settled into the post m a way that none of 
his predecessors had done. He was (as Balfoui had put it) “ A born 
Parliamentarian’^ He did a tirat-elass job of mobilizing llie slender 

^ 1909 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 8 

- Hamilion, M. A., Arthur Henderson, p '’2 OiIhjs had hepim to 
share Henderson’s con iCtion. When MacDonald letucv* as Secietary of 
the Parly un 1912) alKr he had succeeded to tlic chaiimanihip, Keir llaidic 
in the course of an eulogistic speech remarked : “ Mai v were the influciiccs 
^hich went to the building up of a great Movement, out vithout the man 
to rally round no Movement retordeJ in hisU)»v had ever found us way to 
success ...” 1912 I abour Annual Conference Report, p 67. 

3 Letter of J. R. MacDonald to I Bruce Cjlasier (muialcJ late ui 1910) 
cited in Lord fillon, Ihe Life of James Ram\av MacDonald, p. 191. In the 
same letter MacDonald, gives some indication of the imporiance then 
attached to the ofiice of Chairman. He said he was being asked to give 
up £150 a year (as Secretary of the Party) for the iionoui of being our 
figurehead,*' [Italics mine.] 
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and ill-assorted resources of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
under his leadership the party came near to achieving its maximum 
impact (such as it was). From one point of view MacDonald’s 
position was stronger than any possible rival. He had entered 
Parliament as one of the small band of ILP Members and at first 
he had been viewed with suspicion by the stolid trade unionists who 
composed the majority of the pailiamentary party; but he bad soon 
come into conflict with the left wing of the party and came to be 
trusted by the trade unionists as a bulwark against extremism. 
Impatient and exasperated by dissensions within the party Mac- 
Donald apparently contemplated lesignine the chairmanship after 
he had held the office for two years But Lord Elton records that 
he was “ persuaded to continue ” and adds that even the Labour 
Leader, the moathpicce of the left, considered that MacDon.ild 
could “ best maintain the unity of the party as it is now con- 
stituted 

It must be remembered that at this time there seemed to be hardly 
even the icmotcst piospcct that Labour would form a government 
in the lorosccahL future. The spectacular initial gains of 1906 
had been sues ceded hy tlu disapponiting results of the two elec- 
tions of P'lO; the party s\on not a single bv-ch‘ction between 
Di.tcnibcr 1910 and August 1914; it sufluud, indeed, several 
los&es. L\cn to the l.ii-sccini’ MacDonald it must have been 
doubtful \vlKth<*r the I'tiice of Chaiman of the Parliamentary 
l^ibour Paits opened up au> \cr\ promising avenue to the Piemier- 
ship. It was a liresoiijc. tedious and exasperating job. As Clynes 
iccalled later, writing of his own experience in the office, the Chair- 
man 1 ad “ to give the closest attention to Pailianientaiy duties for 
(i\c di\s ( (h vccl. ficqucutl> till a bu houi, and sonietiuiCs 
all 111 ’lit. He must cxcit himself as propagandist and spokesman 
ol las side He is in demand at innumerable contcrcnccs and 

• 0(i(' nn ivt .’tlinowlcvlge Mrs Webb’s piophctic reseisations Alter a 
meeting with MacDnual*! m late 1912 she referred in her diary to " . . . 
M n.I><)u Uo s astute bi.i uvci-cautious and sceptical leadetship — sceptical 
of all the refotnis whicn he is supposed to believe in. If wc could see into 
MacDsjnalJ’s mind 1 d ni’t believe it differs matet i.illy fi im John Bum’s 
mentality.” {Bcutuce Wehh'\ Dunm 19 12 -24, x>. 10) 

- Cited in I Uon, The Life of James Ramwy Mcu.Donald. p 219, Else- 
whcie (p. 1J(') I iKm records an incident which occuned at one of the 
meetings of llie pailiamentary party at which MacDonald was re elected 
(it may well have been that of 1913). I have been told by one who was 
present, that on one occasion when the Parliamentary group was about to 
rc-clect MacDonald as its (chairman — the election was a foregone conclu- 
sion and theic were no ritual candidates -Snowden unexpectedly delivered a 
bitter tirade against MacDonald’s chairmanship. When he had finished, 
he was asked whom, then, he wished to propose. He replied that he pro- 
posed nobody.” 
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demonstrations. He must work in the closest touch with executives 
and committees, and toil ceaselessly behind the scenes in discharge 
of routine duties.” ^ And in the period of MacDonald’s first 
chaumanship it must be remembered that the position carried 
neither promise of high governmental ofiice in the immediate 
future nor even at that time any special emolument in addition to 
his parliamentary salary. One need hardly doubt the sincerity of 
MacDonald and other early Chairmen when they spoke and wrote 
from time to time of their strong inclination to resign the post. 

If it had not been for MacDonald's resignation ftom the chair- 
manship in August 1914, there is little reason to doubt that he would 
have become Leader of the Party in the fullest sense of the term. 
By 1914 he had established an ascendancy over his followers cer- 
tainly greater than that of Balfour in the years immediately before 
1911 and as gieat as (or greater than) tnat enjoyed by Bonar Law 
during 1911-14. Mrs. Webb dcsciibed MacDonald’s performance 
at the 1914 Labour Party conference as “ a personal triumph .... 
with his romantic figure, charming voice and clever dialectics (he) 
is more than a match for all those underbred and under-trained 
workmen who surround him on the platform and facejiim in the 
audience. . . .” And after a conversation with one of Mac- 
Donald’s colleagues on the NLC Mrs. V'cbb wrote of MacDonald’s 
relationship with those around him: ” (He) rules absolutely and the 
other Labour Members slick to him as their only salvation from 
confusion. Whenever anyone like poor little Jowott wants to strike 
out in the constructive Socialist direction, MacDonald quietly 
proves that his proposed action is ‘ out of order.’ MacDonald, 
himself, docs not want anything done in particular; he honestly 
disapproves of nearly all the planks in the ostensible party pro- 
gramme.” But alter leviewing MacDonald’s possible rivals Mrs. 
Webb concludes, “ So long as he chooses to remain leader of the 
Labour Party he will do so.” ® 

Clearly, under* MacDonald’s dominant leadership the pre-war 
Labour Party was well on the way to accepting a relationship to 
their “ Chairman ” almost indistinguishable from the traditional 
relationship between the older parties and their respective Leaders. 
But this process was abruptly halted when MacDonald resigned in 
disagreement over the party's war policy. Henderson returned to 
the chairmanship, obviously impelled, os he was to be again in 
1931, to take up the burden which his more colourful and less 
reliable colleague had thrown down.’ It was subsequently decided 

^ Clynes, J. R., Memoirs. Vol. I, p. 323-4. 

* Beatnee WeU>'s Diaries 1912-24, pp. 17-18. 

* The Parliamentary Report of the PI.P presented to the 1916 con- 
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that Henderson should serve as “ Chairman for the war period,”^ 
but when Henderson served in the Cabinet (May 1915-August 1917), 
two acting Chairmen in turn took his place (John Hodge and Geor^ 
Wardle). On leaving the Cabinet Henderson resumed the chair- 
manship; but shortly after he resigned (to devote his full attention 
to the re-organization of the party outside Parliament) and he was 
succeeded as Chairman by another stop-gap appointment, William 
Adamson. Throughout this period the old concept of the Chairman 
as spokesman for the party was largely operative; none of those 
who held the office during the war years could be equated with the 
Leaders of either of the two older parties (nor with MacDonald 
during the period 1911-14). Clynes later .vrote of his own expe- 
rience in the office (he was actmg-Chairman during Adamson’s 
illness in 1920 and Chairman, February 1921 to November 1922) 
that tlie Chaiiman of the PLP “. . . must, above all, be more 
approachable than the leader of any other Party. He is not free to 
go where he chooses with the confidence that he will be loyally 
followed. He has often to defer to the views of his colleagues of 
all shades ot opinion, and decide with them collectively, day by day, 
what their action is to be on Parliamentary and public questions.” * 
MacDonald was returned to the House in the election ot 1922 
and under rather rcmaikable circumstances, which aic discussed 
below, he unseated Clynes as Chairman of the PLP. Labtyir had 
emerged Irom the election the second largest party m Parliament 
and Its chairman became therefore I.cader of the Opposition. 
This may account for a sti iking sanation m tcrminologv which 
appears in the Paihamcntaiy Report of the PLP for 1923. The 
report presented to the previous year’s conference (1922) had 
recorded; “The Officers foi Session 1922 were . . . elected . . . 
as follows* Chairman: J. R. Cljnes; Vice-Chairmen; S. Walsh 
and J. C. Wedgwood, etc.” But the 1923 Report records that 
‘‘At the beginning of the new Pailioincnt on 23id November, 
1922 . . . Mr. J. Ramsav MacDonald was elected Chairman and 
Leader', Mr. J. R. Clynes, Deputy Leader; Messrs. Stephen Walsh 

fercnce recalled these cicnts: “ . , . In a few days (after the outbreak of 
war) the Fume Minister (Asquith) brought foiward a Motion lor a Wai 
Credit .... The (PLP) held a special meeting and alter full consideration. 
It was decided that no statement be made on this Motion, and as a conse- 
quence the Chairman (MacDonald) telt compelled to resign his office For 
the remainder of the Session, Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Chief Whip, was 
requested to look after the work of the Party.” (1916 Labour Annual Con- 
ference Report, (Parliamentary Report), p. 51 ) 

^ Sec a retrospective review of the war years in the 1918 Labour Annual 
Confererwe Report (Parliamentary Report), p ^2 

* Clynes, J R., Memoirs, Vol. I, p 324. 

' 1922 Labour Annual Conference Report, p 101. [Italics mme.] 
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and J. C. Wedgwood, Vice-Chairmen, etc.” ^ This is the first 
occasion on which the words “ Leader ” and ** Chairman ” are 
bracketed together. This may merely reflect the fact that the 
Chairman had now won formal recognition as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; but there is a good deal of other evidence to suggest that as 
the party captured control first of the Opposition, and just over a 
year later, of the Government, the role of the Chairman again came 
more and more to resemble the role of Leader in the other two great 
parties. After the election of 1923 and before the downfall of the 
Baldwin Government a joint meeting of the NEC and the General 
Council of the TUC on 13th December, 1923, registered its “com- 
plete confidence in Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. as Leader 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, being assured that should he be 
called upon to assume high ofiice he will in all his actions consider 
the well-being of the nation in seeking to apply the principles of the 
Labour Movement.” Later the same day the Executive Committee 
of the Parliamentary Labour Paity “ unanimously endorsed the 
resolution of confidence in Mr. MacDonald passed by the joint 
meeting.” ® It seems clear that an attempt was being made to elevate 
MacDonald to the status of national Leader of the Party. It must 
be remembered that the group which had met in the morning — ^the 
NEC and the General Council — had played no part whatever in 
MacDonald's election as “ Chairman and leader”; yet they took 
this oppoi tunit J to demonstrate that he had every right to claim to 
be the Leader of the Labour movement as a whole. Uater on the 
same day the Executive Committee of the PLP merely endorsed the 
action of the NEC and the General Council. The Chairman of the 
PLP, soon to be Prime Minister, now for the first time could claim 
to be Leader of the Labour Party in the fullest sense of the term. 

And as was to be expected, MacDonald responded immediately 
to the opportunities offered by this new development. The mantle 
of party Leader and of Prime Minister fitted gracefully around his 
shoulders; he v^ent about the task of forming his Government in 
1924 (as he did again in 1929) exactly as a Leader of any of the older 
parties would have done in the same circumstances. MacDonald 
never appears to have doubted that a Labour Prime Minister would 
be as free from restraint or direction as his Conservative or Liberal 
equivalent. Writing in 1920 about the formation of a possible 
Labour Cabinet he had said: “. . . in assigning offices, a (Labour) 
Prime Minister whose hands are free will fit his colleagues into the 
Departments where their interests and experience will be most 

t 

* 1923 labour Annual Conference Report, p. 101. (Italics mine.} 

* The Times, 14th December, 1923. [Italics mine 1 
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valuable and have the greatest driving force.” ^ Certainly in 1924 
there was no question of MacDonald sharing formal responsibility 
for Cabinet-making with any of the organs of the Labour move- 
ment either inside or outside Parliament. Snowden recalls that 
when it became evident (during December 1923) that Tvabour 
would be called upon to form a Government MacDonald, Hen- 
derson, Webb, Clynes, Thomas and Snowden met to discuss the 
strategy which should be followed. “ Nothing was said (Snowden 
writes) about the allocation of Ministerial oflices beyond that this 
should be left to the Prime Minister^ Webb urging that we should 
follow in this respect the usual constitutional practice." After the 
meeting Henderson “ expressed some misfciving about leaving the 
appointment of Ministers wholly to MacDonald, and hoped that 
he would consult us freely upon this important matter before 
finally coming to a decision.” But MacDonald retired to Lossie- 
mouth and proceeded to prepare a number of drafts of his Minis- 
terial appointments in a very secretive fashion. Henderson and 
Snowden were soon expressing resentment at MacDonald’s secrecy 
and arguing that ” he ought to be in London in regular consulta- 
tion with his colleagues. Henderson (adds Snowden) thought 
that we ought to have sought from MacDonald . . . some indica- 
tion (in advance of the announcement of his final Cabinet list) of 
how he proposed to fill the particular offices.” * 

But tlicre appears to have been no attempt by any of the executive 
bodies of the Labour movement (either inside or outside Parlia- 
ment) to intervene. Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary: ‘‘The 
meetings of the various I’.xcoutises— Labour Party, Trades Union 
Congress, Parliamentary Labour Party — have all shown the most 
exemplary unity of fiont and atmosphere of mutual congratulations. 
* Mac has forty offices in his pocket and there are about forty people 
present,’ whispered the somewhat cynical Gillies to Sidney (Webb) 
at the first meeting of the Labour Party Executive and General 
Council.” Henderson, she wrote on 15th January, 1924 (after 
her husband had seen Henderson privately), “was also doubtful 
whether such appointments as w'crc likely to be made by (Mac- 
Donald) were wise: ‘the Trade Unions were being too much 
ignored,’ he said.” Yet, oddly, it appears from Mrs. Webb’s 
account that MacDonald’s only extensive consultations during his 
Cabinet-making were with the two “outsiders”, Haldane and 

1 MacDonald, J. R., A Policy ior the labour Patty, I.nndon, 1920, p. 
122. [Italics mine ] 

• Snowden. An Autobiography, Vol. II, pp. 596-8. [itabes mine.] Webb’s 
own account has now been published in the Political Quai terly, Jan.-March, 1961, 
pp. 6 ff. See also Lyman, R. W., The First Laboui Oosernment, 1924, p 99 ff., and 
Shinweil, E., Conflict Without Malice, pp. 90 1. 
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Parmoor.^ He apparently did not take serious counsel with any of 
his party colleagues; certainly he made no effort to secure the formal 
approval either of his senior colleagues or of the parliamentary 
party for his list of Ministers. 

This was surely a decisive moment in the evolution of the Labom 
Party’s conception of the role of the Leader. The term “ Leader ” 
had been formally adopted when it became clear that the Chairman 
of the PLP would be designated Leader of the Opposition imme- 
diately after the election of 1922; and thereafter when the party 
achieved office MacDonald acted (and was permitted to act) exactly 
like any other party Leader in the formation of his Government. 
It may well be argued that this was by far the wisest procedure that 
either MacDonald or the Labour Party could have followed. 
But it was by no means inevitable that events should have taken 
this ..oursc; it would have been quite possible for the PLP to have 
evolved a totally dilfcrcnt system of Cabinet-building modi'lled 
perhaps on that adopted by the Australian Labour Party which 
provides for thevlcction of M.P.s to the Cabinet by the parliamentary 
party. But MacDonald conformed to the usual British parlia- 
mentary practice and as far as is publicly known no attempt was 
made by his immediate colleagues or by the PLP to impose any 
other system on him. By accepting all of the customary parlia- 
mentary practices with regard to both the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet, the Labour Party moved in one great stride towards the 
full acceptance of the leadership principle which has been operative 
throughout the modem history of the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties. Thereafter, even when the Labour Party returned to 
opposition, it could not serioubly be pretended that the Chairman 
of the PLP was merely an ordinary member of the parliamentary 
party who happened to be chosen to serve for a year as spokesman 
for hi> colleagues. 

The more perceptive of the Conservative leaders were well aware 
of the significance of the developments within the Labour Party 
when it took office in January 1924. It will be recalled * that a 


^ 'there would seem to be some grounds for questioning Haldane's 
suitability as an intimate consultant in the formation of a l.abour Cabinet. 
Mrs. Webb reports a conversation with Haldane in l‘)27 and quotes him 
as saying that he joined the Labour Party “ . . . because (it) is the most 
idealist of the three parties . . . But (Mrs. Webb adds) ho is always contemp- 
tuous of the way they express their idealism and even of the ideals them- 
selves, and he abhors all the Labour Party’s specific proposals -alike in 
home and foreign affairs.” Beatrice Webb’s Di 'tries, October, 1927, folio 13. 

* Overackcr, Louise, The Australian Party System, p. 10*> 

* Seep. 115 above. 
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special meeting of Conservative Peers, M.P.s and candidates was 
held on 1 1th February, 1924, at which Baldwin presented himself 
for a renewal of his mandate after he had led his party to defeat in 
the election of the previous December. Austen Chamberlain took 
a leading part at that meeting in rebuihng all suggestions that the 
Leader should be subject to stricter control by his followers. He 
said in part: “Do not weaken the hand of the man whom you 
choose for >our leader, and do not ask of him or of any of us that we 
should remit executive decisions to be debated in public meetings. 
That way confusion and disaster lie. That has been the practice of 
the Labour Party, and unless their arrival m power leads to a direct 
breach with their past traditions^ leads to then giving to their leaders a 
confidence, a responsibility, and a power that they have never been 
entrusted with so far, they will come to an early and speedy disaster. 
. . . Do not let us at this hour, with all our traditions, with all our 
experience behind us, fall into the error which that new party has 
committed, and of which it is trying to shake itself free.” 

As events were soon to show, the Labour Party did succeed in 
“ shaking itself free the party’s arrival in power did lead to “ a 
direct breach with their pasi traditions.” During the nine months 
in which Labour held office, MacDonald became an overwhelm- 
ingly dominant figure in the party. This was partly a result of the 
multiplicity of offices which he held. In the Government Mac- 
Donald was Piime Minister and Foreign Secretary; and in the 
party outside Parliament he was both Treasurer (as he had been 
since 1912) and, as it happened. Chairman of the NEC for the 
year 1923 4. Few Piimc Ministers enjoyed more obvious ascen- 
dancy over Ihcir Cabinet colleagues. Mrs. Webb wiotc, six months 
after the Government had taken office, that her husband (Presi- 
dent of the Board of 'Iride under MacDonald) “ . . . still reports 
that J.R.M. IS head and shoulders above the rest of the Cabinet.”’ 
But MacDonald's intellectual ascendancy was coupled with a 
strange aloofness which amounted almost to ^ugh-handcdncss. 
A fov weeks after she had wntten the above entry in her diary, 
Mrs. Webb added that MacDonald “ . . . seems ... to have be- 
come even moie aloof and auUicratic towards his Ministers. 
For instance, Sidney saw announeed the other day the appointment 
by MacDonald of a Committee to advise the (Foreign Office) as 
to the effect of the Dawes Scheme of reparations on British Trade- - 
without a word of consultation with the President of the Board of 
Trade! ” When enquiries were made at the Foreign Office Sidney 
Webb learned "... that the P.M. had not consulted the (Foreign 

* Beatrice IVebh'i Dianes, 21st July, 1924, lolio 80. See also I yman, R. W., 
The Til St Labour Go\eimient, 1924, passim. 
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Office) officials, they know nothing about it. It appeared that 
MacDonald just fired oil letters to certain representatives of the 
‘ interests ’ (concerned) . . . asking them to serve.” ^ 

This sort of behaviour inevitably stirred much uneasiness among 
MacDonald’s colleagues in the House and, to some extent, among 
his followers in the party outside Parliament. But when he appeared 
before the party conference in early October (as Chairman of the 
NEC he presided over its opening session) he was rapturously 
received. C. T. Cramp (of the National Union of Railwaymen), 
vice-chairman of the NEC, moved a resolution which read in part: 
“ That this Annual Conference of the Labour Party takes this, the 
first, opportunity of congratulating J. Ramsay MacDonald upon 
the success achieved in the political organization of the Labour 
Movement, the task to which he set his hand twenty-five years ago, 
and upon his attainment to office as Prime Minister at the head of 
the first Labour Government; we place on record our appreciation 
of the service he has devoted to the Party, and c.xpress our hearty 
confidence in his leadership.” The motion was seconded by Herbert 
Smith of the Miners’ Federation; there was no discussion and it 
was ‘‘ carried unanimously amidst cheers”. When MacDonald, 
at the close of the conference, rose to announce that the Govern- 
ment, having sustained a defeat in the Commons, would go to the 
country he received what the conference report describes as ” a 
tumultuous ovation”.'* No Conservative I.eac!cr c\or received 
more fulsome praise or more ecstatic approbation. 

While the first Laboui Government was in office, the PLP adopted 
the practice (which has been maintained during each subsequent 
Labour Go\ernment) of electing a back-bencher as Chairman of the 
PLP: during the lifetime of the Government therefore the offices of 
Chairman and Leader were divorced. Thus when the Labour 
Party w'ent to the country in 1924, its electoral appeal was signed by 
MacDonald as ” I^’ader of the Labour Party," Clynes “ Deputy 
l,eader,” Robert* Smillie “ Chairman of the Parliamentary labour 
Party E\eeuti\e" and George Lansbury “Vice Chairman”. But 
with the fall of the Government in 1924 the title “ Leader ” was 
linked again with that of “ Chairman”. 

At the annual conference of 1925 MacDonald was frequently 
referred to as the “ Leader ”. Thus the conference report records: 
“ Mr. J. Maxton, M.P. (ILP) said he wished to ask the Chairman 

* Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 2nd September, 1924, folio 85. Bui Webb, it 
now appears, thouglit MacDonald’s behaviour in Cabinet was “ perfect”. 
Webb. S., “The First labour Government,” Political Quartet ly, Jan. -March, 
1961, p. 19. 

* 1924 Labour Annual Confetence Report, pp. 113-16 and p 182. 
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(of the conference) a somewhat extended question, but he under- 
stood from the leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party that, in 
order to do that, it was necessary that he should move the reference 
back and in obedience to the request of his leader, he was prepared 
to do so.” ^ MacDonald spoke indeed on three of the four days on 
which the 1925 conference took place and subsequently there were 
protests from the left wing of the party about the dominant rdle 
which he had now assumed in the affairs of the annual conference. 
George Lansbury wrote of the 1925 conference: “ It is quite impos- 
sible to escape from the conviction that as a conference the gathering 
from first to last was a complete failure The proceedings were 
managed and controlled from above. Individual delegates had 
very little chance. . . . From start to finish MacDonald and Hen- 
derson dominated the delegates 

At the 1926 conference MacDonald again played a more pro- 
minent role than any PLP Chairman ever had before; he spoke 
on no less than twenty occasions."* And by 1928 he was indicating 
in most emphatic fashion that the PLP under his leadership would 
not be subject to outside domination or control. In the discussion 
at the conference of that yc<ir on the report of the parliamentary 
patty, Fenner Block way (on behalf of the ILP) moved the refer- 
ence back of the paragraph dealing with the PLP’s decision to sit 
on the Statutory Inquiry on the Go^ eminent of India (the Simon 
Commission). Brockway critici/cd the PLP for talcing part, in 
view of the fact that theie was much opposition to the Commission 
from Indiin olganl^ations. Speaking in reply to the debate, 
MucDoiiald s.ud m part: “ There was one thing he would hke to 
say, and he thought it was about time they said it. As long as he 
held any position in the Pailiamcntary Party -and he knew he 
could speak for his colleagues also — ^they were not going to take 
their instructions from any outside body unless they agreed with 
tlicm.” * MacDonald’s comment is dealt with below in a discussion 
of the autonomy of the PLP, but it is significant also in another 

^ 102^ I abour A’tnual Confereme Report, p 21 b 

* (jt'orcc 1 ansbiirv, writing in lMnsbur\ t Weekly, 10th October, 1925 

* See I'tlO Lat'our Annual Conference Report. MacDonald’s interven- 
tions m the confeicncc proceedings can be ilassified as follows: Replying 
to resolutions oi winding-up debates or moving adoption of policy resolu- 
tions, 8 times, answering points raised on PLP report, 9 times (including 
a reply to a heated debate on M P.s* attendances); a personal explanation 
(of his .attitude to the Miners’ Relief Fund); a speech of thanks for a gift of 
sixty loses and £60 on his sixtieth birthday; moving a final omnibus vote 
of thanks. It should be noted that Henderson, the Party Secretary, was 
absent from the conference which placed a heavier burden on MacDonald 

* 1928 Labour Annual Conference Report, p 174 On a card vote 
Brockway’s mobon was lost 1 50,000 to 2,959,000. 
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context. MacDonald’s prime purpose in making this remark was 
no doubt to indicate that the PUP had no intention of bowing to 
pressure from Indian political organizations; but neither, Mac- 
Donald made it clear, had the PLP any intention of accepting 
domination or direction from the party conference. TTie words 
MacDonald used in insisting on tlie autonomy of the parliamentary 
party would have been just as appropriate in the mouth of a Con- 
servative Leader. 

Later, at the same conference (after MacDonald had departed) 
one delegate, in moving the reference back of a section of the Par- 
liamentary Report, said in part: . . He hoped the Leader of 

the Parliamentary Party would be good enough to help them by 
reporting on (a particular) point.” C'lynes (in the absence of Mac- 
Donald) said “ he would report that view to the Leader of the 
Parhamentary Labour Parly.” And when, on another issue, ques- 
tions were put to Lansbury, the Chairman of the conference, he 
said: “ he was not the Ixiader of the Parliamentary Party .... the 
question was put to the Leader, and the Leader, unhappily, could 
not slay there all the time.” ^ These remarks were not particularly 
important in themselves but they suggest an attitude irf deference 
to the Party Loader which was new to the L abour conference and strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the atmosphere of the Conservative conference. 

Within the PLP itself, MacDonald was rc-elected annually with- 
out opposition throughout the penod 1924 9. Iheie had been 
undertones of opposition on the occasion of the first PLP elections 
after the return to opposition. The I obby Correspondent of the 
Daily Herald wrote of the meeting (which took place on 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1924); ‘‘I underhand that . . . When the motion to elect 
Mr. MacDonald (Chairman and Leader), which was moved by 
Mr. Henderson, was put there were five dissentients. During the 
preliminary discussion Mr. Maxton reviewed the record of the 
Labour Government, some aspects of liich he criticized severely. 
He nominated Mr. George Lansbury fo' the leadership .... (but) 
Mr. Lansbury, who said he was unaware of the intention to nominate 
him until just before the meeting, declined to allow his name to be 
put forward. He uiged that a change of leadership would be most 
inopportune in the present chcuimtances. A further suggestion was 
made by Mr. Ben Smith that the election of a leader should be 
postponed until there had been further atul adequate inquiry into 
the circumstances of the alleged Zinoviev letter. . . . After Mr. 
Henderson had emphasized the intention to pursue the Zinoviev 
inquiry Mr. Ben Smith withdrew his motion.” * With even George 

* J928 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 177-8. 

• Daily Herald. 4th Decembei. 1924. 
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Lansbury agreeing that a change of Leader would be inoppor* 
tune”, MacDonald’s position was secure. There could no longer 
be any doubt that he had become Leader of the Party in almost 
exactly the sense that the term was used in the Conservative Party; 
and ironically his ascendancy over his followers was greater dunng 
1924-31 than was that of Stanley Baldwin during the same period.^ 

Until 1930 MacDonald continued to hold his position on the 
NEC by virtue of his election by the annual conference as Treasurer 
of the party, but in the constitutional revisions ol 1929 it was pro- 
vided that: “ The Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party shall 
be ex ofjicio a member of the National Executive Commillce.” 
The backgiound of this constitutional change is of importance. 
Since 1912 MacDonald had each year been nominated by the ILP 
for the office of party Treasurer and re-elected to that post unoppo- 
sed, except on one occasion during the Great W.nr when a candidate 
stood unsuccessfully against him. By 1927, however, MacDonald’s 
relations with the ILP had become very strained and the National 
Administrative Council (hereinafter NAC) of the organisation 
decided not to nominate h»m for the treasurcrship of the party. 
This decision was confirmed by the annual confciencc of the IIP 
when an attempt to move the reference back of the report of the 
Council's decision uas dcRatcd b\ 312 votes to 118.*^ Gn the last 
day of the conference an cftoit was made to soltcn the elTcot of the 
decision. The NAC submitted through its chairman, James 
Maxton, M.P., an explanation that the If P delegation to the 1 abour 
Party annua! confcience ** would be free ... to vote for Mr. 
MacDonald’s retention of the position of Treasurer if the nomina- 
tion came fiom another quarter.” Maxton added; “ We retain 
personal friendliness tow'aids Mr. MacDonald and recognize him 
as leader of the Parliamentary Paity which includes mcmbcis of all 
sections of the Labour Party. In that capacity, while ictaimng our 
iccognizcd 1 ight to express our distinctive point of \ lew on occasions, 
we shall faithfully give him the support which our loyalty to the 
wider movement requites 

At the following Labour Party conference MacDonald was 
re-elected without opposition to the position of Treasurer. But 
clearly the action of the ILP in withdrawing its nomination of Mac- 

^ See p 1 1 1 ft above T or an account of the curieiUs of opposition to Mac- 
Donald after 1924, see Lyman, R W, The Tnst labour Covet nment, 1924, 
p 272 ff 

* MacDonald, who was at the time visiting the United States, said when 
interviewed in New York (18th April): "The ILP did not make up the 
bulk of the Labour Paity. They arc a ‘cave’ within the party. Ihcy are 
angry with me because 1 do not go out on the house tops and shout soci- 
alism” Daily IVcnr, 19lh Apiil, 1927. 

* The Timei, 18th and 20th April, 1927, 
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Donald had raised the further ugly possibility that they (or some 
other constituent element of the Labour Party) might even tuall y 
nominate a rival candidate for the office of Treasurer. MacDonald 
would then be faced with the embarrassing necessity of testing his 
popularity in the mass party outside Parliament, a test which the 
Leader of any parliamentary party would be most reluctant to 
face. Arrangements were therefore made to provide for the Leader’s 
ex officio membership of the Executive. Here then is another indica- 
tion of the process by which the Leader of the parliamentary party 
came to resemble the Leader of the other parties in Parliament. It 
represented a further step in eliminating the possibility of direct 
control of the Leader by the mass organization.^ 

Meanwhile on the eve of tiic formation of the second labour 
Government theie were spirited discussions in certain sections of 
the Labour movement on the subjecl of Cdbinel-making. At the 
annual conlereuce of the ILP in April 1929, James Maxton, M.P., 
opened a discussion on “ the selection of a Socialist Cabinet”. He 
said he knew that “ when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government 
came into office (in 1924) there was no consultation with the respon- 
sible Labour officials.’’ A resolution was moved on beiialf of the 
Scottish branches of the ILP stating that ” in view of the possibility 
of the Socialist Government being returned to power at the next 
general election the conference declare against the past procedure 
of a Prime Minister selecting the Cabinet, and pledging itself to 
support the proposal that the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
should be .selected by the Parliamentary (Labour) Party.” Another 
brancli moved an amendment in favour of the Prime Minister sub- 
mitting Iun suggested Cabinet to the parlianicntaiy party for appro- 
val. '1 his amendment was deleated, as was another which proposed 
that the Prime Minister should select the Cabinet in conjunction 
with the NEC. A third amendment deleting the proposal in the 
original motion that the Prime Ministc. himself should be selected 
by the parliamerttaiy party was, howevc., accepted and the amended 
resolution therefore proposed merely that the Cabinet should be 
selected by the PLP. Emanuel Shinwcll, M.P., opposed the resolu- 
tion, claiming tliat it would be “ very perplexing to select a C'abinet 
by ballot”. He hoped that until they had some \ears of experience 
in government they would not tamper with the undoubted right of 
the Prime Ministei to select the men who were, in his Judgment, 
best fitted to undertake Cabinet responsibility. In reply, James 
Maxton urged that after the general election the parliamentary 

^ Subsequently MacDonald resigned as treasurer of the Paity on 25th 
June, 1930 and thereafter until his bicak with the party he served on the 
NEC in an ex officio capacity. Daily Heiald, 26th June, 1930. 
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party should dect its Leader, and that in selecting bis Cabinet he 
should be required to consult with the “ most responsible ofRcinh 
of the Labour Party.” He added: “ I know from Lord Haldane’s 
autobiography that there were consultations with him (during the 
formation of the 1924 Government) but what was Lord Haldane’s 
responsible official relationship to the Labour Party at the time? 
He was taken into the Cabinet. 1 want responsible consultations 
with the PLP. I want the last word in control. ... it is absolutely 
necessary that the ultimate real power should be in the hands of the 
rank and file of the working class movement.” After Maxton had 
spoken the resolution (as amended) was carr.“d.^ 

It was to be expected that the ILP would reflect the most deep- 
seated suspicion of the tremendous authority accorded a Prime 
Minister in the formation of his Cabinet. As early as 1914 the 
annual conferenee of the ILP had passed by a large maiority a 
resolution which read in part: “ That Cabinet rule, which involves 
the suppression of the rights of the private member to any adequate 
voice in the policy of his Party ... is inimical to the good govern- 
ment of the country; (and) that with a view to the ultimate bieak- 
up of this system, the Parhamentary labour Party be asked to take 
no account of any such considerations . . .” Tlie resolution won 
wide favour in the conference and even one of the speakers who 
opposed It tWilliam C. Anderson, who argued thcat it w,ft too 
negative and proposed no alternative system) had added: “ He was 
not persuaded that the present method of making a Cabinet was 
the only possible method; he was not persuaded that if the Labour 
Party came into power they would form a Cabinet on the present 
absurd system. That was not the way the Labour Party went to 
work in Australia, there was room for infinite development and a 
great sweeping away of anomalies . . .” ® But in P>29, as in 1924, 
none of the “ anomalies ” were swept away and MacDonald 
followed the customary parliamentary practices in the formation 
of his Government. In contrast to 1924 he conferred, however, 
more closely with his senior colleagues in the PLP, in particular 
with Snowden, Thomas, Clyncs and Henderson.’ 

* Motninf! rost, IrJ .April, 1929 [Italics mine ] Cf Haldane, An Autobio' 
graphy, pp. 319 25. 

* 1914 ILP. Annual Conference Report, pp 1 1 1 ff 

* See Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol 11, Chapter LXI, for a descrip- 
tion of the rather acrimonious discussions between MacDonald and his 
colleagues on the subject of Cabinet-making. See also Dalton, II., Call 
Back YeUerday, p 210. Dalton reports a conversation with Henderson in 
which the laUer told him of a meeting he had attended with MacDonald, 
Snowden, Clyncs and Thomas (approximately seven weeks before the 1929 
election): “J. R. M. said he hoped they would all put themselves in his 
hands, ‘ or rather in your own hands ' He seemed to regard the other four 
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Again, as in 1924, the party outside Parliament made no effort to 
intervene. Snowden describe in bis autobiography a meeting of 
the NEC and of the Parliamentary Executive held on 5th June 
while the Cabinet was in process of formation: “ We expected (he 
wrote) that there would be questions about the way in which the 
Government was being formed, and that the dissatisfaction w hich had 
been felt in 1924 at the large share of the appointments which had 
then been given to the non-Trade Unionist element in the Party would 
find cxpiession. However, MacDonald made a brief and tactful 
opening statement. He revealed nothing, and there was not a 
word of enquiry as to the construction of the new Government. 
Everybody there who was an M.P. evidently hoped that he would be 
in the new Go\emment, and was afraid to speak. The meeting 
showed a desire to leave MacDonald free in the appointment of his 
Ministers."^ Indeed, both in Cabinet-making and in his work as 
Prime Minister in both Governments, MacDonald exercised the 
usual prerogatives of the office of Prime Minister and was no more 
subject to extcpnal controls than the Leader of any other party. 

Had MacDonald’s second Government proved a success, or 
alternatively had he resigned the office of Prime Minister -in August 
1931 and continued as Leader of the Labour Party, he would 
in all probability have won and retained an authority as secure 
and untrammelled as that ever accorded any Liberal or Con- 
servative Leader. But MacDonald’s “ betrayal ” of the I.^bour 
movement in 1931 came as a traumatic shock from which the party 
has by no means yet fully recovered. In the short run it stimulated 
a widcspiead demand within the party that safeguards should be 
devised to preclude the possibility of any one individual achieving 
such a dominant position in the affairs of the party. There were 
demands from ali sections of the party that the Leader must hence- 
forth be brought under more effective control. Walter Citrine, 
secretary of the Trades Union Congress, said on October 14th, 
1931: “The Labour movement could reasonably compl.im of 
dictation. It resented the attempted dictatorship of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Never again would a Labour Prime Minister or a Labour 

as an informal committee to discuss and advise on appointments, without 
any fomial departure from the constitutional practice by vhicli the Prime 
Minister alone selects Ministers.” At pp. 313 ff. Dalton has a further 
discussion on Cabinet-making in 1929. 

1 Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. II, p 762. Fenner Brockway 
writes that at a PLP meeting shortly after the 1929 Government took ofiice, 
both he and John Wheatley (for the ILP groups) condemned the decision 
to take office while Labour was in a minority. But when MacDonald re- 
plied “ most of the Labour M.P.s rose to greet him, clapping their hands 
rapturviusly and . . cheering " Brockway, F., Inside the l,eft. pp 197-9 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer be permitted to exercise such auto- 
cratic powcr.”^ The left-wing section of the party was even more 
insistent. At the 1931 eonference Fenner Brockway (speaking on 
behalf of the ILP) said in part: . . when you come to apply the 

principles of democracy to the Parliamentary Labour Party this is 
the fact you have to face, that the policy of the Labour Party when 
you have a Labour Government is not in the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party at all. The policy is determined by a Prime 
Minister who has selected his own Government, and again and 
again the Parliamentary Partj' is faced with proposals brought 
forward in such a way that it is impossible in a democratic way for 
the Pailiamcntary Party to reverse those proposals.” He gave 
several instances of actions by the second Labour Government 
which he claimed were overwhelmingly opposed by the Parlia- 
mentary Party and added that the PLP was nevertheless forced 
“ under duress and under threat ” to endorse the Government’s 
action. 

A special committee representing both the NEC and the Executive 
of tlie PLP was set up to examine ” various mailers relating to the 
Labour Party again taking ollice as a Government ” and the problem 
of party diseipline generally. The 1932 conference report notes 
that this committee . . has had the opporlnnitv of hearing the 
views of members of the late 1 abour Cabinet. Owing to the neces- 
sity for the lullest coiisulliilion . . . the ('omniittce lias not yet com- 
pleted Its report: but proposes to continue Us wo’^k muneclia/clj alter 
the (adjournnient of Ihn conference).” A number of speaker, insisted, 
however, on raising the matter at the 1^32 conference. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan (wjio had served as Minister of Education in the second 
Labour Government) noted that there were a large number of 
resolutions on the agenda relating to the formation of the next 
Labour Government and ” those resolutions express considerable 
dissatisfaction at the present system under which a single man or a 
single man with one or two other people helping him is able to form 
a Government and carry out the policy of the Government at his 
own sweet will.” Trevelyan then asked: . . whether the plat- 

form can give us a definite promise that at the next Conference a 
report will be brought up which will deal with the question of what 
is to happen when the King has next to send for a Labour Prime 
Minister, how that Prime Minister is to be selected and how he is 
to select his colleagues.” The speaker added that “ most of us ” 
feel that there must be “great evolutionary developments in the 
direction of giving the mass of the movement a chance of saying 

^ The Times, 15th October, 1931. For Herbert Morrison’s comment on the 
Party’s almost neurotic fears of leadership after 1931, see his Autobiography, 
Chapter XII. 
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how it shall be ruled. The events of last year were a great shock to 
this party in its confidence in men, but there is no shock to its 
confidence in itself, and we have got to evolve a system for the 
future.” 

Henderson (then Leader of the PLP, as well as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the NEC) replied that all these matters ” are being 
very, very carefully considered.” And the conference chairman 
added: “ There will be a report; you may take that for granted.” 
A delegate then moved a resolution instructing the NEC to confer 
with the General Council of the TUC and the PLP to formulate a 
scheme for submission and approval by the next annual conference: 
” (a) to determine whether the I.Abour Party shall form a govern- 
ment when an invitation has been extended, (b) to provide a more 
satisfactory method for the selection of members of any future 
Labour Cabinet, (c) to ensure that the administration and proposed 
legislation of a Ijibour Cabinet should not depart from the prin- 
ciples embodied in comerence decisions, etc.” The seconder of the 
resolution warned that if there was a swing of the pendulum, 
‘‘you may have (another Labour) Prime Minister who will turn 
round, as MacDonald did, and say, ‘ I take no notice of you and 
your conferences.’ ” Henderson in reply agaim reminded the 
conteronce that these matters were already being considered; but 
he gave a speeific pledge (which is discussed below) on behalf of the 
r.xccutivc that “ wo will undertake the formation of no Govern- 
ment until we have called this conference tegether again .... to 
consider on what lines we should proceed and what our policy 
slioiiid be.” After this assurance from Henderson the resolution 
was withdiawn.’ 

But there were other evidences at the 1932 conference that the 
members of the party were determined not to allow the Leader of 
the Party and his colleagues freedom of action to decide the nature 
of the progiammc which would be followed by a future Labour 
Government. Sir Charles Trevelyan moved a i evolution: ‘‘That 
the leader^ of the next Labour Govmment and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party be instructed by the national conference that, on 
assuming office, eitlicr with or without power, definite Socialist 
legislation must be immediately promulgated and that the Party 
shall stand or fall in the House of Commons on the principles in 
which it has faith.” Tn support of this resolution Trevelyan said: 
‘‘ Let us make no mistake when our chance comes again. We do 
not know who our leaders may be, but let there be no mistake as to 
what they have got to do, whoever they may be. . . . Let us lay 
down in some such resolution as this the unshakable mandate that 

’ 19't2 iMbour Annual Conference Report, pp. 168-71. 
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they are to introduce at once, before attempting remedial measures 
of any other kind, great Socialist measures ...” There was strong 
support for the resolution (from among others, C. R. Attlee, M.P., 
see p. 364 below). Arthur Henderson spoke against the resolution, 
warning the conference "... if you accept this resolution you are 
tying your hands. ... 1 think if you do it you will regret it,” But he 
met with the most hostile reception he had ever received from the 
party conference. 

There was no mistaking the mood of the conference; they were 
convinced they had been betrayed by their Leader and his associates 
and were determined that it should never happen again. Against 
Henderson’s advice Trevelyan’s resolution w'as earned. But the 
conference was still not satisfied that it hac eliminated every possi- 
bility that the leaders of the next Labour Government might escape 
the direction and control of their followers. Another resolution 
was moved that stated in part: ‘‘Labour M.l’.s taking Ministerial 
office shall be subject ... to decisions of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party.” Again supporting speakers recalled that certain 
Ministers in the second Labour Government had refused to make 
decisions of the PLP operative. One delegate added: ” I may be 
told by the platform that the worst offenders in this respect have 
left us. That may be true but wc have been caught once, and that, 
perhaps, was not our fault, but if wc are caught a second time it 
will be our fault.” Another supporting speaker added: ‘‘. . . 1 
say we should control the Cabinet, so that the policy laid down by 
this Conference shall not be, ‘ we hope to do this or that,’ but that 
when we put these people in office they will carry out the will of the 
Movement, they will obey the mandates of this Conference, failing 
which this Party shall have power to remove them. All that we are 
seeking is the control of the machine which wc have built up . . .” 
George Lansbury (then Chairman of the PLP) replied for the 
Executive and succeeded m getting part of the icsolution defeated; 
but the section quoted above (that Ministers should be subject to 
the decisions of the PLP) was carried.^ 

At the following year’s conference (1933) the NEC presented an 
elaborate report (based on its consultations with the parliamentary 
party) dealing with most of the issues which had been raised during 
the previous conference about relations between a Labour Prime 
Minister, his Cabinet, the PLP and the party outside Parhament. 
This report is examined below, but referenee must be made here to 
the sections which dealt with the rble of the Party Leader. The 
NEC began by noting that it was the practice of the parliamentary 

^ 1932 Labour Annual Confetence Report, pp. 204-9. On the mood of the 
Party during this period, see Miliband, R., Parliamentary Socialism, Chapter VU. 
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party prior to the close of each session to elect its Executive for the 
following session, and the NEC recommended: “That when a 
Dissolution takes place, the election of the Executive of the Parlia- 
mentary Party should be deferred until after the General Election 
. . The NEC then proceeded to outline a detailed set of 
recommendations regarding the procedure to be followed in the 
event that Labour was in a position to form a Government (cither 
on a majority or minority basis). And several further suggestions 
were made regarding the role of a Labour Prime Minister. In the 
choice of Ministers, the NEC stated that “ it is lealiscd that iinal 
responsibility . . . must rest with the Prime Mmister.’* But it 
proposed that three members of the PLP should be elected to advise 
the Party Leader, and that the Secretary of the Party should be 
associated with them in this task. The NEC fuither proposed that 
“the Prime Minister should be subject to majoiny decisions of the 
Cabinet, and that he should only recommend the Dissolution of 
Parliament on the decision of the Cabinet coiihrmed by a Parha- 
mentary Party* meeting.’' Other recommendations were made 
designed to “ put an end to the practice by which excessive authority 
(in the field of financial policy) lias in the past been exercised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and to ensure closer liaison between 
members of the xiovernment, the parliamentary party and the 
Labour movement outside Parliament.* 

In speaking to this report on behalf of the NEC Clynes said: 
“. , . we propose that never again should any one leader of the 
Party be empowered singly to use his personal authoiity, and 
himself alone choose his Cabinet or appoint his Mmisters. SVe say 
he should only act in that regard alter consultation with other 
leaders of the Party in close touch with the members, who are 
perhaps as fitted as any Prime Minister can be to suggest appoint- 

^ Ihe circumstances m which this recommendation was made must be 
kept in mind Ihc party had been leduccd to a representation of 46 in the 
House of Commons and Lansbury, as I ic only tormer Cabinet Minister 
returned, had been elected Chairman ot tlie PLi', with Hendeison cou- 
tmuing tor a time as Leader although he was not in the House ol Com- 
mons. Subsequently, on Henderson's icsignation, Lansbury had been elected 
Chairman and Leader at the opening ot the parliamentary session 19J2>3. 
1933 labour Annual Conference Report, p. 7.3. Ine dear intention of the 
above recommendation was that the party wanted to leave itself free to 
choose someone other than Lansbury as Chairman and 1 eadcr from among 
the much larger number of M P.s they expected would be returned follow- 
ing a general election. It was apparently a«siimed that in the event of the 
Labour Party being returned with a majority the sovereign would await the 
meeting of the PLP at which a new Chairman and Leader would be elected 
and that he would then* call whoever had been selected and mvite him to 
form a ministry. 

* 193i Labour Annual Conference Report, pp 8-10 
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ments . . But Clynes added: “To select by election, or to 
choose by election, to appoint by a show of hands, or by a majority 
action, would, in our judgment, be a fatal blunder and give rise to 
even greater discontent than this process might allay . . He 
concluded: . . our view is that actual power must be vested in a 

leader who, by his past work, has been placed in that position, but he 
must act only in consultation and conjunction with others of his 
colleagues.” ^ 

One wonders whether the members of the conference realized 
that Clynes was here describing exactly the procedure which 
MacDonald had followed in the selection o^ his 1 929 Cabinet. Ail 
available evidence suggests that he had indeed consulted “ other 
leaders of the party in close touch with the members ’’ and pro- 
minent among them, of course, had been Clynes himself. Yet 
Clynes appeared in this statement almost to imply that MacDonald 
had consulted no one (and presumably that this accounted for the 
ineptitude of the Cabinet which he had selected). Tt is important 
to note that C'lyncs, on behalf of the NEC, firmly- rejected every 
suggestion that a future 1-abour Prime Minister should be required 
to share formal responsibility foi Cabinet-making cither with the 
PLP or with any other organ of the labour Party. The Leader 
would be requiicd to do no more than consult with three of his 
parliamentary colleagues named by the PLP and with the Soqretary 
of the Party. After he Ivid heard their advice he would presumably 
be free to consult anyone else he wished: he could then set about 
the formation of his Government (like the I eader of any other 
party) w'lih no external interference or control. 

Some membcis of the conference were clearly dissatisfied with 
Clyncs's obscivation on the subject of the Laot>ur I cader's role in 
Cabinet-making. An amendment was moved: “That this Con- 
ference condemns the piinciple of granting to any one man the right 
to nominate members to form the Cabinet, as being entirely un- 
- democratic, and herewith declares that, in the event of Labour once 
again secunng the right to form the Government of the country, the 
selection of men and women to hold Cabinet rank, or other Govern- 
mental posts, shall be made by a Joint Committee of the National 
Joint Council (representing the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party) and the Co-operative Party.” This amendment was 
lost by 519,000 to 1,579,000® and the NEC report was adopted. 
Whether the conference realized it or not the matter was left almost 
exactly where it had been before. There was no reason at all to 
expect that the method of Cabinet-building pursued by a Labour 

1 1933 Labour Annual Conference Re pot t, p. 167 [Italics mine) 

® IbiJ., p. 168 
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I>eader would differ in any significant respect from the procedure 
followed by a Conservative Leader. And in the event, Clement 
Attlee ignored completely the 1933 conference resolution when he 
came to form his Cabinet in 1945.^ 

Clynes had also commented on the NEC recommendation that 
“ the Prime Minister should be subject to majority decisions of the 
Cabinet, and that he should only recommend the Dissolution of 
Parliament on the decision of the Cabinet, confirmed by a Parlia- 
mentary Party meeting.” Clynes observed: ‘‘There is nothing 
devastating in that. It is merely applying to Cabinet work the same 
democratic rule by which the House of Commons docs its work, 
and by which every Trade Union works . . In fact, of course, 
there was something devastating about this, as Clynes must certainly 
have known. The Cabinet had never operated on the narrow 
principle of majority decision, nor has it since. The writer has dis- 
cussed this matter with members of the Attlee Cabinets and is 
satisfied that their method of operation diffeicd in no significant 
respect from the standard practice of previous Liberal and Con- 
servative Cabinets.* There was no question that ‘‘ the Prime 
Ministci should be subject to majority decisions of the Cabinet.” 
Nor, incidentally, did Attlee implement the NEC recommendation 
that a Labour Prime Minister ‘‘ should only recommend the Dis- 
solution of Pailiamcnt on the decision of the Cabinet confirmed by 
a Pailiamentary Paity meeting.” In the dissolution of 1951, there 
IS good reason to doubt that Attlee consulted the Cabinet; certainly 
he Old not consult the PLP.® In retrospect it is clear that the debates 
which took place at the party conferences of 19.^2 and 1933, and 
the recommendations of the NEC with regard to a Labour Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, merelv leflected a quite understandable 
revulsion against what the party considered to be the arrogant 
aloofness of MacDonald and his intolerable betrayal of the party. 
But the salcguards they hoped to devis. appear to have been ignored 
or forgotten when Labour came to po.ver again in l‘)45. 

Meanwhile it was perhaps fortunate that from the downfall of 
MacDonald thioughout the 1930s the party was served by a series 
of three Leaders none of whom roused serious apprehension in the 
minds of their followers. Henderson succeeded MacDonald and 
carried on as Leader (although he was outside Parliament) from the 
election of 1931 until October 1932,* while Lansbuiy served as 

^ See p. 332 below. 

* See also Morrison, H., Government and Parliament, Chapter I. 

- See also Attlee’s own comment on these events in As It Happened, 
p 207 and Dalton, H., Hieh Tide and After, p. 377. 

* Henderson became convinced that his early return to Parliament (by 
way of a by-election) was unlikely and that the party was at a disadvantage 
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Chairman of the PLP. After Henderson’s resignation Lansbury 
combined the posts of Leader and Chairman until his own resigna- 
tion in 1935, when he was succeeded by Attlee. Henderson's 
election to the leadership had obviously been a stop-gap arrange- 
ment and so in a sense was that of George Lansbury. Lansbury 
was elected solely because he was the only Labour ex-Cabinet 
Minister returned to the House of Commons in the debacle of 1931, 
and he readily recognized that the mood of the party and his own 
almost accidental elevation to the leadership made it necessary that 
he should tread carefully. He confessed to the 1934 Labour annual 
conference: “ I never dreamed in my wildest imagining that I would 
ever be called upon to act as the spokesman — I have never considered 
myselj leader - but as the spokesman of my colleagues in the House 
of Commons. ... It was an accident that put me there — ^the acei- 
dent of the last General Election -and 1 am only there so long as my 
colleagues think it wise for me to be there.” ^ 

But if Lansbury denied that he considered himself Leader he 
nevertheless recognized that even as spokesman for his party he 
could not submit himself to day-to-day direction by any section of 
the Labour movement. Thus when Ernest Bevin wrote condemning 
him for agreeing to speak at a meeting called by the Socialist League 
without fust getting permussion of the National Joint Council of 
tlie Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, Lansbury^eplied 
defiantly; “Whenever I feel it is impossible to state the Party’s 
own view I shall of course resign, not merely from leadership but 
from membership; but 1 do maintain my right to put the Party’s 
case . . . wild ever an opportmiity occui», and 1 do not think I am 
called upon to ask permission from anybody to do this - and 
certainly have no intention of doing so.” “ But as the gulf widened 
between Lansbury’’s personal views on the issue of peace and war 
and those of the party as a whole his position as “ spokesman ” of 
the party became increasingly diOicult As he explained to the 
party conference of 1935: 

in having a I cadcr svhi \Nas outside P.irliament. He wrote a letter to the PLP 
which read in part: “ I have lenchcd the conclusion that the inteicsts of the 
party, both in Parliament and in the country, would best be served if we reverted 
to the fuimcr practice of regarding the Chairman cl the Parliamentary Party as 
the actual leader.” 7/ic Tunes, l%h October, 1932. See also Dalton, H., The 
latefu! Yeats, p. 24. 

* 1934 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 146, The parenthetical 
observation (‘‘ I have never considered myself leader ”} was no doubt 
warmly welcomed by a party still suffering from the shock of what Attlee 
has called (,As It Happened, p. 74), “ the greatest betrayal in the political 
history of this country." 

* Cited in Postgate, R , The Life of George Laiisbur*, p 2Sb 
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“ Often — ^and only the Executive and my colleagues know how 
often — have disagreed with their policy, and because I was a 
member of the Executive, and lately because of my other position 
(Leader), I have remained silent durmg the whole of the Con- 
ference. . . . During the last six years — fiist in the Labour Govern- 
ment, and secondly as Leader of the Party — 1 have been in a kind 
of Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde position. I have had to speak for 
the Party . . . and on each occasion when 1 have spoken for the 
Party ... I tried honestly and straightforwardly to stale the Party’s 
pasition. . . . but my position personally has never shifted.” ^ 

There could be no better indication of the extent to which Lansbury 
had attempted to fulfil the rdle of spokesman and had renounced 
the r61e of Leader as it is normally conceived. Ultimately, however, 
his position became intolerable and he resigned immediately after 
the annual conference of 1935. 

Attlee, who succeeded Lansbury, also appeared at first to be a 
stop-gap choice.* It was assumed by most observers (and by many 
members of th^e part^) that Labour must somewhere discover a 
more dynamic Leader if they were ever to win office again; even 
Attlee himself has half conceded that he shared the same assump- 
tion, As he puts it in the concluding sentence of his autobiography, 
. 1 have been a very happy and fortunate man ... in having 
been given the opportunity of serving in a state of life to which I 
had never expected to be called.” ® But Attlee’s apparent modesty 
and lack of dynamism was to help him to win acceptance as Leader; 
and these same qualities made it easier for his followers to tolerate 
the abrupt transformation in their relationship to their Leader 
when they as-.umed office in 1945 and he became Prime Minister. 
As Roy Jenkins has put it, ” Attlee, as a Labour leader, is partly a 

product of the reaction to MacDonald Better a pedestrian 

speaker who meant what he said than a spell-binder who bemused 
himself with his own words; better a middle-class man with no 
social ambitions, than a worker who was trying to rise; better a 
self-effacing modesty than a self-destroying vanity.” * 

In the immediate pre-war years Attlee tended, like Lansbury, to 
act more as chairman and spokesman than as Leader. There was 
frequent public criticism of his work, even in I abour quarters,® and 

1 1935 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 175-6. 

2 See pp 357-61 below for a discussion of Attlee’s emergence as Leader. 

* Attlee, C. R., As It Happened, p. 217. 

* Jenkins, R., Mr. Attlee, pp. 102-3. 

* The following quotation from the labour Organizer is fairly typical : 
“ One of the misfortunes of the Labour Party in recent years is that since 
1931 it has been minus the wealth of leadership which it had before the 
split. . . . (this) has afforded some opportunity to back-seat drivers to make 
their presence felt . , A strong leader would have put these people in their places " 
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Attlee himself has recalled that while he was ill in the summer of 
1939 . . it occurred to a few people that this would be a good 

opportunity to change the leadership of the Party.” But, as Attlee 
adds laconically . . this move got little support.” ^ 

Attlee’s careful handling of the negotiations which led to Labour’s 
entry into the Churchill coalition and his quiet competence as 
Deputy Prime Minister undoubtedly greatly increased his stature 
both in the party and in the country. During the negotiations with 
Chamberlain and Churchill in May 1940, he was extremely careful 
to work in close consultation with the party organization both 
within and outside Parliament. He has provided his own account 
of the events which followed inunediatcly atlcr the Commons debate 
of 8th May during which it had become clear that the downfall of 
Chamberlain’s Government was inevitable. 

“ On Thursday, May 9th, (he wrote), the day after the debate, 
Chambcilam asked Arthur Greenwood and me to call at Downing 
Street. We found him with Lord Halitax and Churchill. 1 told 
him that I knew the views of our party in the ffouse and in the 
country and 1 was perfectly certain that they would not consent 
to come into a Ciovcrnment ot which, in efferi, he was the head 
It was not a pleasant task to tell a Piimc Ministei that he ought 
to go, but 1 had no option but to tell him the truth. 1 was then 
asked whcthei 1 aboiii uonld take pait in a C’oalition of which 
someone else was thi head I said that 1 thouglir they would 
but that as the Part\ was holding its Annual C'onfcrence at 
Bournemouth I would go down and ask the delegates It was 
accoidingty amced that 1 sliould put to them two questions: 

(1) Would they enter a (josernment under the present Prime 
Minister' (2) Would they come in under some(>ne else'”'® 

The next day, Friday, 10th May (the day in which German troops 
invaded Holland and Belgium). Attlee met the NEC at Bourne- 
mouth and placed the two questions before them. The NEC 
unanimously answered “ No ” to the first and “ Yes ” to the 
second. Chamberlain resigned during the afternoon to be succeeded 
by Churchill. Later the same evening Attlee discussed with the 
new Prime Minister the allocation of the key offices in the new 
Coalition Ministry. Earlier he had apparently discussed with 
Greenwood, the Vice-Chairman of the PLP, the names of those he 

Quoted in Pohtic\ in RcM'ew, J.imiary M.srch, 1936, p 101. fltalics mine.] The 
same aiticlc warned, incidentally, against (lie “ tendency ” of the Labour Party 
in this period to become a very humble servant of the TUC. 

* Attlee, C R, A\ It Happened, p. 105. See alsb Dalton, H. The Fateful 
Yean, Chapter XVI, and Shinwell, E., Conflict without Malice, p. 132 ff. 

» Ibid, pp. 112-13. 
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intended to recommend for office. Two days later Attlee returned 
to Bournemouth and reported on his actions to a joint meeting of 
the NEC and the General Council of the TUC: they gave their 
unanimous approval. On the following morning Attlee moved an 
emergency resolution at the opening session of the full party con- 
ference. It read in part : “ That this Conference endorses the 
unanimous decision of the NEC that the Labour Party should take 
its share of responsibility as a full partner in a new Government, 
which, under a new Prime Minister, commands the confidence of 
the nation,” and that ” this Conference further pledges its full 
support to the new Government in its efforts to secure a swift 
victory and a just peace.” ^ The resolution was carried by 2,41 3,000 
for, 170,000 against. 

During 1940-45 Attlee continued to serve as Leader while Lees- 
Snnth and Pethick-Lawrence in turn were elected “ Acting-Chair- 
man ” duiing 1940-42. After Arthur Greenwood (who had been 
Deputy-Leader since 1935) left the Government in 1942 he was 
elected Acting-Chairman and in that capacity presided over the 
meetings of the PLP. The members of the PLP who were not in 
the Government sat on the opposition side of the Hduse and this 
may have helped on occasion to widen the gulf between the Labour 
Ministers and their followers. But there were few occasions on which 
anN consider ible propoition of Labour M.P.s \olcd against the 
Coalition Government. Pcibaps the most important was on the 
presentation of the Beveridge Report in February 1943. The PLP 
became dissatisfied with what it considered the lukewarm attitude 
of the Government spokesman and put down an amendment 
expressing disappointment. Ninelj-scvcn Labour M.P.s, including 
Greenwood, supported the amendment and while there was no 
suggestion that they intended to force the Labour Party to leave 
the Coalition, Attlee and his Labour colleagues in the Government 
apparently made it clear at a private meeting of the PLP that a 
repetition of such an incident would almost certainly force their 
resignation fiom the Government.® 

At each of the wartime Labour Party conferences Attlee presented 
a resolution of support for the prosecution of the war and for the 
Coalition Government. These resolutions were invariably carried 
by overwhelming majorities although on specific resolutions 
criticizing various features of Government policy the NEC was 
sometimes defeated. There was evidence in voting for constituency 
representatives on the NEC that the popularity of some of the 
Labour Ministers declined steadily, presumably largely as a result 

V 1940 Labour Annual Conference Report, p 123 

- Jenkins, R , A// Attlee, pp 234-^. 
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of their blanket defence of Government policy.^ But the provision 
made in 1929 that the Leader should be granted ex officio member- 
ship of the NEC made it unnecessary for Attlee himself to test his 
popularity with the party outside Parliament. On balance, however, 
Jenkins is no doubt justified in claiming that Attlee’s complete 
identification with the administration did not seriously endanger 
his position as Leader of the Party.* 

Certainly there was no frontal challenge to Attlee’s leadership 
throughout the war period. This may have reflected a confidence 
that Attlee still conceived himself primarily as a spokesman for the 
Labour Party and that there was not the slightest danger that, like 
MacDonald, he would betray them to the enemy. Harold Laski 
appears to have been one of the few prominent members of the 
party who had the temerity to tell Attlee that he should make way 
for someone else. According to Kingsley Martin’s account, Laski 
told Attlee to his face in 1944 that he ought to give up the leadership 
“ in deference to someone with more of the essential gifts.” Laski 
also appears to have used the dreaded word ‘‘ MacDonaldism,” for 
Attlee replied (1st May, 1944) in a personal letter to Laski: “. . . I 
am sorry that you suggest 1 am verging towards MacDonaldism. 
As you have so well pointed out 1 have neither the personality nor 
the distinctiitn to tempt me to think that 1 should liavc any value 
apart from the Party whkh 1 serve. I hope you will also*.bclieve 
that because 1 am face t».» face every day with the practical problems 
of Government 1 am none the less firm in my Socialist faith and 
that I have not the slightest desire to depart from it. . . .” ® 

Attlee’s role in the break-up of the Coalition throws further 
light on his relationship as Leader of the Party with his followers 
both within and outside Parliament. He and his other senior 
colleagues apparently hoped that the Coalition would survive at 
least until the autumn of 1945 since an autumn election would 
have provided a more complete electoral register. But Churchill 
made it clear that the Labour Party must cither continue in the 
Coalition until the end of the war against Japan or else face an 
immediate election. Ho showed Attlee privately a letter which he 
proposed to send him oflering the two alternatives. And according 
to Churchill, Attlee proposed the inclusion of a sentence in Churchill’s 
letter pledging that “ we (the Parties of the Coalition) would 
together do our utmost to implement the proposals for social 
security and for full employment contained in the White Paper 

^ Hcihert Morrison, for example, was defeated in the elections to the 
NEC in 1943. 

* Jenkins, R., Mr. Attlee, p. 239. 

* Cited in Martin, K., Harold I m^U, p. 162. 
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which we have laid before Parliament.” Churchill apparently 
assumed that in asking for the inclusion of this sentence Attlee 
was giving evidence of his intention to accept the proposal that the 
Coalition should continue until the end of the war against Japan. 
But it seems evident that Attlee had no intention of committing 
his party to such a proposal without taking advantage of an 
opportunity which happened to be available to consult his followers. 
The annual party conference was due to be held in Blackpool a 
few days after the publication of Churchill’s letter and, according 
to Roy Jenkins, Attlee “ considered himself the servant as well as the 
Leader of the Labour party and he was going to Blackpool to dis- 
cover the feeling of the dclcg,ites and not merely to tell them what to 
do.”^ It is an open question, however, whether Attlee would have 
in'^isled that a special conference of the party should be called if it 
had not happened that, quite by chance, the conference was in 
session when thii issue arose. On balance, it seems doubtful that he 
would have done so.'* 

Churchill’s letter was considered by the NEC on the weekend 
19-20th May, 1945, and at a private session of the party conference 
on the following day, 21st May, Attlee read the Priihe Minister’s 
letter, reported on the NEC’s discussion, and then read to the 
conference the text of the letter he proposed to send to Churchill 
in reply. The conference report notes that several delegates took 
part in the subsequent discussion wliicli was concluded with a 
speech by Herbert Morrison on behalf of the NFC, When the 
chairman then asked the conference to vote on the question of 
Labour Ministers remaining in the Government until the end of the 

1 Jenkins, R , A/r. A ttlee. p. 245. Tcnkins pauses at this point to con- 
trast the attitudes ol a Labour . id Lonscr\.''ti\e l.eader to their respective 
confcrc iccs It is almost intonceivable, as he implies, that a Conseivative 
Leader would deliberately seek tlie adiice of his patty conference on an 
issue of this masniti'dc. But it is worti remembering that the question 
of continued parU>ipatioti in Uie Coaht'c n in 1'122 was settled bv a full 
meeting of the Conservative parliamentjiy pat tv: and there can be little 
doubt that had that meeting at tlie Cailton Club nut decided in favour of 
withdrawal from the Coalition the confcicncc of the National Union 
(meeting a few days later) woulil certamlv have demanded such action in 
such emphatic language as to make Austen Chamberlain’s position intoler- 
ably dilTicult. It can hardly be maintained therefore that there is inevitably 
a black and white contrast between the wa/ v which an issue of this sort is 
likely to be settled in the Conservative and I-ibour Parties 

® In his autobiography he writes : " It will be lemcmbered that the 
formation of the wartime Guvernment (in 1940) coincided with the Labour 
Party Conference at Bouinemouth which enabled me to get the full backing 
of the Party for entering Churchill’s government. Fortunately the same 
thing happened in Attlee, C R, As It Happened, p. 135. [Italics 

mine.] 
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Japanese war, “ two hands were held up in favour of this course, 
which was negatived by an overwhelming majority. The Executive 
Committee’s resolution was then put to the conference and carried 
with the same two dissentients.” ^ Two days after the conference 
decision Churchill resigned and then returned to office as head of 
a Caretaker Government. 

One incident in the subsequent electoral campaign which was 
mentioned in Chapter I must be recalled here, since it provides a 
further illustration of the development of Attlee’s conception of 
his r61c as Leader. Churchill, it will be remembered, invited Attlee 
and Ernest Bevin to the Potsdam Conference which was to take 
place after polling day but before the announcement of the results 
three weeks later. Harold Laski, then Chairman of the NEC, 
issued a statement which said in part: “ It is, of course, essential 
that if Mr. Attlee attends this gathering he shall do so in the role 
of an observer only.” Laski then revealed a really extraordinary 
misconception of the working of the Labour Party when it is in 
office by adding: 

“ . . . the Labour Party cannot be coniruitted to any dccrsions 
arrived at, for the IhiecPowct ( onicience will be discussing 
niatteis which ha\c iu>t been debated cithci in the Patty 1 \tcuti\e or 
at meetings of the Parliamentatv Labour Parts 

The next day Churchill formally invited Attlee to attend the 
conference but drew his attention to Laski's statement, expressing 
surprise and querying tlie advisability of Attlee attending the 
conference under such conditions. Attlee replied, accepting the 
invitation, and saying that he had consulted his piincipal colleagues 
in the House of Commons; he denied any suggestion that he pro- 
posed to go as a mere observer. Subsequently, there was a vigorous 
exchange on the issue between the two party Leaders, in the course 
of which Churchill commented ; 

“ . . , the constitution (of the labour Patty) would apparently 
enable the Executive ConiiniUce to call upon a I.abour Prune 
Mmislei to appear before them and ciilici/e his conduct ot the 
peace negotiations." (And he added) “ . . . petsonally I do not 

^ 7.9/5 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 87. 

* Cited in MatUn, K , Harold LasU, pp 169-70. Martin cites Laski's 
tnemorandiun to the NEC defending his action. It goes some way to ex- 
tenuate Laski’s intervention but the incident leaves one with the impicssion 
that he assumed that a Labour Prime Minister and Cabinet would be 
subject to the direction of the NEC and PLP. Attlee himself comments 
tartly: “ [I.aski] . . . had no authority to [make this statement]. The Chair- 
man of the Executive does not make authoritative pronouncements of this 
kind.” Attlee, C R., As It Happened, p.\A5. 
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believe that the controversy on these very important issues can be 
satisfactorily cleared up until the pubhc has a statement signed 
jointly by yourself and the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
regarihng the use of these powers m future.” 

Attlee, in reply, conceded that the NEC had “ a right to be con- 
sulted ” but lie vigorously denied that it had “ power to challenge 
[the] actions and conduct fof a Labour Prime Minister].”^ This was 
more than the exposition of sound constitutional doctrine legarding 
the role of the Prime Minister; it was a clear indication of Attlee’s 
own conception of what was to be his relationship to the NEC 
once he had become Prime Minister. 

There is no evidence that Attlee formally consulted anyone 
before assuming office as Prime Minister on 26th July, 1945. He 
has given a ...haractcristically pedestrian account of the events 
wjiich took place dining the course of the day on which the ballots 
were counted. Jle wrote that after a visit to his own constituency: 

“ We drove through the City and picked up my daughter 
Alison, who was returning from school, and went on to Transport 
Rouse .... We weie greeted with great enthusiasm .... By the 
middle of tlie afternoon it was clear that wc had won a great 
victoiv. 

iidh un Poi tal (liter— \lllee adds Viscount Pond of Poi lal 
pie fab ^ou'•es tame* he became Chairman of the Gieat Western 
Railway) give us all tea at the Gieat Western Hotel and pre- 
sently 1 was told by the Piinc Mimstei that he was resigning and 
T had a .summons to the Palace. 

‘‘My wife diove me lound and wailed outside for me. The 
King gave me Ins Comtnissii.n to fonn a Government He always 
Uaod to say that I looked vey surpiised as indeed 1 eeriainly was 
at the extent of our siiseesN 

‘‘ We went to a victory rallv at Westininsiti Ccntial Hall where 
1 announced that I had been charged With the task of forming 
a Govcinnient, looked in at a 1 ab.an Society gathering and tlien 
returned to ‘;tannioic after an evciti ig day.” ® 

The “ victoiy rally ” to which Atilce refers was chaired by Professor 
Laski, then Chairman of the NEC, who introduced Attlee to the 
meeting as Ixudci of the Labour Paity and made no reference to 
his having been called to the Palace. It appeared evident that 
Laski was as surprised as everyone else when Attlee told the meeting 
that he had been invited by the King to form a Government.* 

* See 1946 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 5, for a summary of 
these exchanges. Sec also Williams, F, A Pnme Minhtet Reinenthen, Chapter 
VII. 

* Attlee, C R , " The Drama of 194^— I Become Premier.” The Star, 4th 
June, 1952. 

^ The wiiter was present as an observer at this meeting. 
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Laski immediately leapt to his feet to congratulate “the Prime 
Minister “ on his assumption of office. There can hardly be any 
doubt that Attlee had not consulted the NEC; nor was there any 
evidence then, or in the article quoted above, that he had sought 
formal approval of the PLP before he accepted the King’s com- 
mission to form a Government.^ 

Two days later, after Attlee had made his initial Cabinet appoint- 
ments, he was unanimously confirmed as Leader at a special meeting 
of the PLP. But meanwhile he had set about the formation of 
his Government exactly as the Leader of any other party would 
have done in the circumstances. He did not invite the PLP to 
nominate three “advisers”; nor did the PLP reprove him for 
failing to do so. It may be assumed that he had informal conversa- 
tions with certain of his colleagues and with the party Whips (there 
is no indication one way or another on this point in his autobio- 
graphy); but it is virtually certain that the procedure Attlee followed 
was in no significant respect different from that followed by 
MacDonald in the formation of his second administration. From 
the tone of the passages referring to the formation of the Govern- 
ment in Attlee’s autobiography ® (and from other remarks he has 
made) one gathers that because of the pressure of international 
events (the Potsdam conference was still in session) Attlee felt 
compelled to make his principal appointments with particular 
speed and therefore with a minimum of preliminary consultations. 
But clearly this is by no means the whole explanation of why Attlee 
ignored the 19.33 conference decision since elsewhere in his auto- 
biography he remarks blandly: 

“It is not without interest to recall that, after the 1931 Election 
debacle, with the very strong fecluig that hud naturally arisen 
against MacDonald, proposals were made to restrict the powers 
of any future Labour Prime Minister. He was to have colleagues 
selected by the Party to act with hini in choosing members of the 
Government. The passage of time and further experience has led 
to these proposals being tacitly dropped. In my view, the respon- 
sibility of choosing the members t>f the Government must rest 
solely with the Prime Mini.ster though, in practice, he will consult 
with his colleagues. If he cannot be trusted to exercise this power 
in Uie best interests of the nation and the Party without fear, 
favour or affection, he is not fit to be Prime Minister. I am quite 
sure that the method of the Australian Labour Party, whereby a 

^ It is now clear that Morrison urged Attlee to delay going to the Palace until 
the new PLP could meet to elect its Leader and that Morrison would probably 
have challenged Attlee for the Leadership. See Williams, F., A Prime Minister 
Remembers, p. 3; Morrison, H., An Autobiography, p. 245; Dalton, H., The 
Fateful Years, p. 473. 

* Attlee, C. R., As It Happened, pp. 148 ff. 
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number of members are elected by the Caucus and all that is left 
to the Prime Minister is to ht the pieces into a jig-saw puzzle as 
best he may, is quite wiong.”^ 

In this comment Attlee does not make it entirely clear that it was 
he who “ tacitly dropjwd ” the decision of the 1933 conference 
respecting Cabinet>making. This was a development of consider- 
able importance. By this first action after becoming Prime Minister, 
Attlee gave the clearest possible indication that he intended to 
exercise all the power and authority which accompanies that office. 
He made no concessions to the party’s former sensitivity on the 
issue of Cabinet-making. 

Throughout Attlee’s sue years of office there was to be regular 
and frequent consultation between the Government and the NEC, 
but there is not the slightest indication that the NEC controlled 
the affairs of cither of Attlee’s Governments.* The members of 
the Labour Party were left in no doubt about the fact that the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet could not share responsibility with the 
party organization outside Parliament. As Attlee told the 1948 
party conference: “. . . the collective responsibility both in home 
and foreign policy is with the Cabinet. We share the blame or the 
credit for every action of the Government.” Within the PLP 
an elaborate liaison airangcment was again set up (it varied somc- 
whatfiomthc iy24and 1929airangcments)to keep the baek-bcnchers 
of the party in touch with the activities of Ministers. And, in 
addition, as the reports of the PLP note: “The Prime Minister, 
members of the Cabinet and other Ministers (frequently attended 
the fortnightly meetings of the PLP) to answer points raised in 
discussions affecting the policy of the Government and administra- 
tion.” But the policies of tli< Government were not in any sense 
determined by a majority decision of the PLP any more than they 
were governed by the decisions of the NEC or the conference. 
Common sense dictated that he should lake into account their views. 


^ Attlee, C. R., /is It Happened, p. 156. [Italics mine.] It is not sar- 
prising tliat again in 1950 Attlee did not invite the PLP to name “ adviseis ” 
to assist him in Cabinet-making. It can now be assumed theicfoie that 
this issue is dead. 

2 Attlee appears to have been particularly irked by the speeches and 
writings o£ Harold La&ki while he was Chairman ot the NEC. Attlee 
appaicntly feared that Laski's views might be interpreted abroad as re- 
flecting Government policy. He wrote to Laski privately in the summer of 
1946 warning him: You have no right whatever to speak on behalf of the 
Government and added, in a harsh phrase : “ 1 can assure you there is 
widespread resentment in the Party at your activities and a period of silence 
on your part would be welcome.** Cited in Martin, K., Harold Laski, p. 182. 
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If he outraged his followers in the House, his Government would fall: 
if he outraged his followers in the country, he might find himself 
left without an electoral machine. These two considerations govern 
any Prime Minister's relations with his followers. But the illusion 
harboured by some in 1932 and 1933, that a Labour Leader when 
he became Prime Minister would be primarily a mouthpiece for the 
PLP and for the movement outside Parliament came to nothing.^ 

Nevertheless Attlee when Prime Minister still thought it wise 
to say to the party conference: “ I have always felt that the right 
course is to put my views before my colleagues, discuss with them, 
and then accept their decision. They may not convince me that 
they are right, but 1 believe that the foundation of democratic 
liberty is a willingness to believe that other people may perhaps be 
wiser than oneself.''^ Comments such as this no doubt helped 
to reassure Attlee's followers; in addition, his modest manner 
and apparent lack of conceit helped to smooth the transition from 
the deep suspicions of the 1930s to the calm acceptance after 1945 
of the enormous concentration of authority in the hands of the 
Prime Minister vhich the British constitution pro\ides.‘* 

After 1951 Attlee appeared to adjust himself with remarkable 
case to the more restricted r61c assigned to the T.cadcr of the P.irty 
when Labour is in opposition. His collci^gacs in the Paihamentary 
Conunitlee were again chosen for him by election of the* parlia- 
mentary party and he ajipcatod again to emphasi/c his role as 
spokesman rather than as Leader. But in fact, even with the party 
in opposition again, .^ttlee was much more than a mere “ spokes- 
man”. He was still a potential Prime Minister with a strong 
prospect of again being able by his own decision to determine the 
political fate of every one of his colleagues. Attlee was sc^upulou^ly 
careful, however, not to play upon his colleagues' sensitivities in 
this regard. By his performance botli as Prime Minister and as 
ex-Prime Minister Attlee did more than any other inrlividual 
to help the Labour Party to adjust itself to the rcAlities of political 
power as it operates at tlic highest level in the British system of 
Cabinet government. Under his leadership, the Labour Party, 
almost without realizing it, came to accept a principle of parly 
leadership fundamenhilly similar in its essentials to that which 
operates in the Conservative Party. 

’ For Attlee's considered view on this issue given ten years after he left office 
see Williams, F„ A Prime Minister Remembers, p. 91 . His lolc as Prime Minister 
is assessed by J. P. Mackintosh in his The British Cabinet, ]%2, pp. 429 If. 

* 1948 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 160. 

* For a description of an abortive attempt to remove Attlee in 1947, see 
Dalton, H., High Tide and After, Chapter XXIX, and Williams, F., A Ptime 
At blister Remembers, p. 223 tf. 
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II 

THE EMERGENCE OF LABOUR lEADERS: KEIR HARDIE 

lO ATTLEE 

Since 1922 the Labour Party appears to have taken for granted 
that the Leader of the PLP is in fact “ the Leader of the Labour 
Party it seems surprising therefore that no demand ever appears 
to have been made that the party outside Parliament should play 
any part in his election, despite the fact that the Conservatives have 
(since 1937) granted the right of the Executive Committee of the 
National Union to vote in the elections of the Leader of the Party. 
In the Labour Party the position remains to-day that while the party 
is in opposition the PLP elects a “ Chairman and Leader”; when 
the party wins an election he can expect to be called to the office 
of Prime Minister, and, as long as he holds that office, he is not 
subject to annual rc-elet lion by the PLP. During the life of a Labour 
Government, a back-bcnch M.P. is elected each year to serve as 
Chairman of the PLP; but when the party returns to opposition 
the offices of Chairman and Leader are combined again and held 
by one peison 

It is worth examining the process by which each of tlic principal 
iigures who have held the office of Leader have emerged to that 
position. Since the Laboui P«it\ h.is. in effect, had only three 
Leaders, M.icDonald, Attlee and (iaitskell, their emergence 
obviously provides the most important illustrations of the process 
by which Leaders aie selected.' But some reference must also be 
made to the early elections to the chairmanship ot the PLP before 
the emergence of MacDonald 

After the election in January 1906 of 29 candidates sponsored by 
the Labour Representation Committee, Ramsay MacDonald, as 
Secretary of the LRC, wrote to the members of the Executive 
Committee of th'e LRC to notify them that a joint meeting of the 
Executive and of I lie newly elected Labour M.P.s was to be convened. 
He noted that the following questions would be on the agenda: 
“upon which side of the House should our Pirty sit?; arrange- 
ment for Whips’ Office and right of entry to Inner Lobby; attitude 
of our party to other Labour Membcis and he added; “ I 
propose to put the following points upon the Agenda which 
will be discussed bv the M.P.s themselves: (i) Chairman of the 
group, ( 11 ) Whips, (iii) Meetings of the Party . . There 

^ The emergence of Cjaitskell as Leader is discussed on p. 601, and that 
of Harold Wilson on p. 630 bdov'. 

• ptalics mine ] A carbon copy of this letter appears as Folio 370, in Part I 
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is no indication as to why the LRC so readily and so wisely 
recognized the wisdom of allowing the M.P.s themselves to 
select their own Chairman rather than attempting to obtain 
for themselves some part in the process of his election. No 
doubt the main explanation lies in the fact that at that stage the 
Chairman was in no sense considered to be the Leader of the Party 
as a whole. His duties, as Snowden emphasized, were primarily 
to serve as spokesman for his fellow M.P.s and to organize the work 
of the parly in the House. 

At their meeting in January 1906, the M P.s chose as their first 
Chairman Kcir Hardie. It has occasional!} been suggested that 
their choice was an inevitable one ^ but in fact this was far from 
being the case. Certainly Hardie had contributed moic than any 
one other individual to the building of the party,^ and in addition 
he had longer service in Parliament, having first been elected 
in 1892. But of the 29 members of the LRC elected in 1906, 
Hardie was one of only seven who had been sponsotcJ by the 
ILP (although 11 uihcis were members of the ILP). Many of 
the trade union M.P.s wcic suspicious of the asowedly-socialist 
ILP nominee'. One of the trade union M.P.s. Sliacklcton, stood 
against Hardie in the election for Chairman and, us Snowden 
recalls, it was generally expected that Shacklcton w'ould easily be 
elected. Snowden concluded that “ a number of trade tJnion 
Members must have voted for Hardie, and they had done so, no 
doubt, because they felt that his great setviocs m building up the 
political Labour Party deserved recognition.” ® Certainly there 
can be little doubt that none of the other socialist M.P.s would at 
that stage have stood a chance of defeating Shackleton; Keir 
Hardie himself managed to wui by a margin of only one vote.* In 

ol the collcctioi' of maniiscripi document rclal ing lo the eai ly >cars oi' the Labour 
Paity, m the British Library ol Political and rconoink Science, 'ihey will be 
referred to lieieinaftei as Labour Panv Docirucuts 

* Thus, for e.xample, Raymond Poslgatc has written, liaidie had been 
selected as first chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, in 1*X)6, 
because no other choice was conceivable;*^ but in fact, as is shown above, 
Hardie was elected by the slimmest of majorities. Postgate, R., The Life 
of George Lansbury, p. 98. 

* See Stewart, W., /. Keir Hardie, introduction by Ramsay MacDonald 
and Chapters I to X. Also Williams, I rancis. Fifty Years* March; the Rise 
of the Labour Party, Williams notes (pp. 84-5): “Without (Keir Hardie) 
there might have been an independent Socialist Party or an independent 
ti ode-union party- but certainly not a Labour Party.” But Williams adds, 
“ in a sense his true life work came to an end when the Labour Party was 
born.” See also >Iuglies, Emrys, Keir Hardie. 

* Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 125. 

^ Loid Elton has provided an interesting (although perhaps apocryphal) 
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the election for other offices in the PLP Shackleton was named 
deputy chairman, MacDonald secretary and Henderson chief whip. 

It was soon recognized by both Hardie and his colleagues that 
he would not make a success as Chairman. He was temperamentally 
unsuited for the post; as he later confessed: “ Nature never in- 
tended me to occupy an official position ... 1 am not guided so 
much by a consideration of policy, or by thinking out a long 
sequence of events as by intuition and inspiration.” ^ He .was 
alternately bored and exasperated by the tiresome parliamentary 
work required of the Chairman. Most of the business arrange- 
ments he left to Henderson, and often he refused to enter into the 
usual negotiations with the officials of other parties even about the 
time-table of business to come before the House. “ You bring yom 
proposals to the House publicly,” he used to say, ‘‘ and we’ll tell 
you quick enough whether we like them or not.”‘ Hardie agreed, 
apparently with considerable reluctance, to stand for the chairman- 
ship again and with the energetic support of Henderson he was 
re-elected for a second term. Before the 1908 session he let it be 
known that he did not wish to be nominated a third time; indeed 
he went further and argued that the office of Chairman' ought not 
to be held continuously by any one individual. 

Hardie gave a further explanation of his refusal to stand for a 
third term in a letter to Snowden: 

“ My strongest reason for desiring to get out of the Cliair is 
that I may be free to speak out occasionally. In tho last Session 
tlie Party has practically dropped out of public noUce. The 
comic papers and the cartoonists are ignoring us. A fatal sign! 
The tendency is evidently to work in close and coidial harmony 
with the Government, and if this policy be peisistcd in we shall 
lose out identity and be wiped out along with the Liberals, and 
we should richly deserve our late. By another Session, those of 
us in the Party who are Socialists and who believe in fighting will 
have to get together occasionally on our own account, and if we 
cannot drag the Party with us we will ‘ gang oor ain gait * 

For two months before the opening of the session of 1908 there 

account of the election. “ I am told, by one who was present (Elton wrote), 
that the first vote, by show of hands, resulted in a tie. MacDonald had not 
voted. * MacDonald, you must vote,’ they said. The next vote was by ballot, 
but again the voting was equal. ‘ MacDonald, you must vole this time.’ At 
the next trial Hardie was elected by one vote. Aftei wards he privately 
told my informant that MacDonald must have voted for Shackleton, for 
at the last ballot he, Hardie. had for the first time, voted for himself.” 
Cited in Elton, The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, p. 132. 

* 1914 ILP Report, p. 131. See also Bealey and Felling, Labour and Polities, 
p. 190, 

* Cited in Brockway, F,, Socialism Over Sixty Years, p. 74. 

* Cited in Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. T., pp. 174-S. 
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were protracted negotiations behind the scenes in an elTort to reach 
agreement on a successor to Hardie.^ Shackleton seemed the obvi- 
ous choice and would no doubt have been elected had he been willing 
to stand. But as MacDonald wrote to Bruce Glasier (late in 1907): 

. 1 was told the other day that Shackleton is so angry >Mth 
criticisms passed upon him in the Labour Leader that he is to decline 
to stand for the Chairmanship of the Party in Parliament . . . (it) 
looks as though the cause of division was TU v. Socialism. . . . 
What are we to do ? ... As Chairman of the ILP I shall have to 
say something, and as far as I can sec il mu*.! be that the Press must 
be free to critici/.e personal achievements . . ® MacDonald 

himself was a possible candidate although he was as yet reluctant 
to stand for the office. 

When Shackleton formally declined to accept nomination Hendei- 
son was prevailed upon to allow his name to go forward and he was 
elected without opposition. lie held office for two sessions and as 
Snowden put it, “. . , without being biilliant he discharged Ins 
difficult task with efficiency.” ® He made no effort to “ dig himself 
in,” although Mrs. Hamilton claims (no doubt with justification) 
that he could have done so.* At the end of his second term in office 
Henderson declined to stand again and was succeeded b> G. N. 
Barnes, who had served as Vice-Chairman under Henderson. 
Snowden’s account ol the election of Barnes casts interesting light 
on the way these mattcis wcie decided. 

“ When Mr. Iftndetson vacated the Chairmanship (Snowden 
writesi the usual intiigucs and soundings Vvcnl on about a 
succcssoi. Keir Haidie was sliongly opposed to MacDonald offei 
ing himseli tot the position Jlardie wrote to me to this efiect 
brom conversations 1 had with turn I think his reason was this 
He was at the lime much dissatisiicd with the absence of a more 
militant policy by the Paihanientaiy Laboiii Part>, and he it- 
garded Mr. MacDonald as being largely responsible lor this 
Hardie wide to MacDonald saying he ought n61 to stand loi the 
Chau. MacDonald replied to him m a Utter which gave Hardic 
great offence. . . . Hardie was in favoui of George llaincs, who 
was willing to accept il .MacDonald was not, but he would not 
stand against MacDonald Mr. Shackleton pressed Mi MacDonald 
to allow himself to be nominated Mr MacDonald replied to both 
Barnes and Shackleton that he was in the hands of the Party 
After this ‘ queer things ’ happened and when the Party met lor 

^ It IS interesting to note that as early as 1908 efforts were being made 
to avoid the necessity of balloting for tlic chairmanship 

® Cited m Elton, The Life of James Ramsay \jac Donald, pp 159-60 

* Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol 1, p 176. 

* Hamilton, M A , Aif/iw Hendet wit. p 72 
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the election of the Chairman only the name of Mr. Batnes was 
submitted.”^ 

It is evident that the process of election to the chairmanship had 
begun to resemble the process by which Conservative Leaders have 
always been chosen, intense behind-the-scenes discussion, negotia- 
tion and bargaining resulted in the unopposed election of the 
Chairman. 

Barnes spent one unhappy year m the office and declined to be 
renominated.® Again there were intense private discussions which 
culminated in January 1911 in the unopposed election to the chair- 
manship of Ramsay MacDonald. MacDonald’s correspondence 
with Bruce Glasicr and Snowden immediately before his election 
casts an interesting light on his attitude to the position. Late in 
1910 he wrote to Glasicr that the fact that Barnes was ill and 
reluctant to accept renomination “ changes the whole situation — 
unfortunately against my desires and intentions. I do not want the 
chairmanship.” He gave as his principal reason tlie lack of unity 
in the party and what he considered to be the irresponsibility of 
Keir Hardie. MacDonald added: 

*’I see in it nothing but vexation of spirit and bairtnness ot 
elToit. . . . (Some of ni) colleagues) come U) me uiid s.i>, ‘ . . . Settle 
it like a good Icllow It’s worrying us and we want to continue 
our studies on how to sniash up th.ngs and go on voting in what- 
ever damned lobby we jolly well like.’ 1 bat’s the tenipcr of the 
Party to day. The coercion of the position . . . lies in ’ there's no 
body else,’ and I see that driving me into a fix.” 

Then, oddly, although he had begun his letter by piotesting that 
he did not want the chairmanship, MacDonald continued as if it 
were a foregone conclusion that he would be elected: ” 1 shall 
not lead as a great many people want, because I shall say what 1 
mean, whereas so many of our folks want declamation, stage dress- 
ing, paint and daggers in the belt.” ® 

Snowden also records that MacDonald w'rote to him late in 1910 
to say that, in case Snowden should be approached to suppoit him 
for the chair, on no account would he (MacDonald) accept the 
position. MacDonald added: “In view of the disloyal action of 

1 Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 219. 

^ For a discussion of some of the dilTicultics he faced see firockway, F., 
Socialism Over Sixty Years, p. 105; speeches by Keir Ilardie and G. N. 
Barnes at the 1910 ILP conference (1910 ILP Conference Report, pp. 57-60); 
Manuscript Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, 30th 
January, 1911, {Labour Party Documents, Part II, Folio 177); report by G. N. 
Barnes on the work of the PLP to the 1911 paity conference and debate 
on the report (1911 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 31-2 and 72). 

* Cited m Elton, The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, pp. 189-90. 
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certain of our colleagues I see no prospect of the chairman being 
of the least use.” But a few days later MacDonald had apparently 
changed his mind and Snowden records that MacDonald wrote 
asking him to make inquiries as to how the land lay: “ I could not 
do this myself (MacDonald wrote) as 1 should be open to the charge 
that I am working for my own hand. Such accusation could not be 
made against you ! ” Snowden explains that he refused MacDonald’s 
request since he had always made a point of keeping clear of party 
intrigues. Snowden adds: 

“1 had just retired from the Executive of the Labour Party, 
of which I had been a member for some y>.ars, and was not in the 
private conversations which took place during the (annual patty) 
Conference (which was held a few days before the opening of the 
new Parliament) on the matter of the Cliairmanship of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. However, the way was cleared there for 
Mr. MacDonald .... It was understood tliat a bargain was made 
that Mr. MacDonald would resign his ofiice as Secrctaiy of the 
outside Labour Party at the end of the year, and .that the position 
would go to Mr Arthur Hendcison. who had long hankered after 
the po.st.”^ 

As a result of these negotiations MacDonald was elected Chairman 
without opposition and at the next annual party conference Hender- 
son succeeded him as Secretary of the party; at the same conference 
MacDonald was elected Treasurer, a post he was to hold until 1930. 

Lord Elton comments that “ There was remarkably little personal 
ambition in MacDonald’s attitude to the Chairmanship. Seldom 
can a more reluctant leader have been elected.” * in an immediate 
and shoit-rangc view the remark is obviously justified. The lack of 
discipline in the PLP and the unrewarding nature of the Chairman's 
duties undoubtedly diminished MacDonald’s enthusiasm at the 
prospect of election. In a sense he appears quite genuinely to have 
accepted the positit.m because, as he puts it, ” there’s nobody else.” 
But again and again, as has been shown in the review of the emer- 
gence of the Conservative Leaders (Chapter 11), the same situation 
lias obtained on the eve of their election. Several of them protested 
in retrospect that they found themselves thrust into a post which 
they never sought. The Labour Parly appears to have chosen 
MacDonald, its first real Leader, by a process not unlike that of the 
older parties. And certainly in the closing stages of the negotiations 
which preceded MacDonald’s election it is evident (if we accept 
Snowden’s testimony) that MacDonald was no more unwilling than 
any of his Conservative opposite numbers to take up the burden of 
leadership. 

r Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, pp. 219-20. 

* Elton. The Life of Jame$ Ramsay MacDonald, p. 188 
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It is important to recall the process by which MacDonald emerged 
as the ** inevitable ” Leader of the Party. He was bom at Lossie* 
mouth in 1866 in what has been described as “ grinding but not 
hopeless poverty *’ and from his early years showed quite outstand* 
ing talent in various minor organizational rdles. Even his least 
friendly biographer concedes that MacDonald “ no sooner joined 
any organization than lie was lifted almost at once into an execu- 
tive position.” ^ He first came into contact with the emergent 
socialist movement when, at 18, he came south to work in Bristol 
for a newly organized Boys’ and Young Men's Guild. He became 
a member of a tiny sectarian socialist group connected at that time 
with the Social Democratic Federation.* Subsequently in 1886 he 
came to London, was unemployed for a time, and even when he 
eventually got ill-paid employment he lived in dire poverty. In 
1888 he began a four-year period of w'ork as private secretary to 
Thomas Lough, a Liberal of comfortable means who was candidate 
for West Islington. This experience gave MacDonald an invaluable 
insight into the mechanics of party organization; it also gave him 
his first experience of a higher stratum of society which he was 
subsequently to tind increasingly attractive. 

During tiie same period MacDonald became honorary secretary 
of the Scottish Home Rule Association and in this capacity first came 
into contact with Keir Hardie. When Hardic stood as a lubour 
parliamentary candidate MacDonald wrote (m his capacity as 
secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association) to wish him 
success. MacDonald had joined the Fabian Society in 1886 (and was 
to serve as a member of its Executive from 1894 to 1900 *), although 
like many other Fabians he still looked to the Liberal Party as a 
possible vehicle for the sort of fundamental social change in which 
he believed. Two events in 1894 disillusioned him; he hoped to 
be adopted as a Liberal-Labour candidate at Southampton, but the 
negotiations broke down; later in the same year in an important 
by-election a local Liberal Party refused to adopt a trade union 
candidate and the ILP (which ^d been formed the year before) 
ran their own independent candidate in the by-election, Mac- 
Donald then decided to throw in his lot with the ILP. He wrote to 
Hardie: “ I have stuck to the Liberals up to now, hoping that they 
might do something to justify the trust that we had put in them.” 
But the Liberal hostility to a trade union candidate in the by-election 

‘ Weir, L. MacNeill, The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald, p. 16. 

* Bryher, S., An Account of the Labour and Socialist Movement in 
Bristol; see Elton, The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, Foreword and 
Chapter 11. 

• See Pease. E. R., History of the Fabian Society, London, 1925, pp, 127 
and 133. 
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referred to above convinced MacDonald, as he explained to Hardie, 
that 

“it was quite impossible for me to maintain my position as a 
Liberal any longer. ... So 1 must accept the facts of the .situation 
and candidly admit that the prophecies of the ILP relating to 
Liberalism have been amply justified. The lime for conciliation 
has gone by, and those of us who are earnest in our professions 
must definitely dcclaie ourselves. I may say that in the event of 
elections, I .shall place pait of my spare time at the disposal of the 
Parly, to do what woik may seem good to you."* 

In the next ycvir MacDonald stood as an iLP candidate at South- 
ampton in the general election, but polled no more than 867 votes. 
In 1896 he was elected to the National Administrative Council of 
the 11 P and soon became, with Keir Hardie, Philip Snowden and a 
few others, one of its most prominent spokesmen. He broke with 
the Fabians over their failure to denounce the South African War 
and resigned from their Executive in 1900. He took an active part 
in a “ National Stop The War Committee ” and unhesitatingly ran 
the riskN involved in a forthright denunciation of the South African 
campaign. 

MacD<»nalJ played a prominent part in the negotiations that 
led to till f.innaMon of the Laboui Rcpicscntation Coniniittec in 
1900. It seems almost certain that he, jointly with Ht.rdic, drafted 
the lesolulion of 1899 which proposed that the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congicss should take the initiative 
“ in convening a special ('ongress ... to devise ways and means 
for securiiip the leturn of an increased number of Labour members 
to the next Parliament.” He sersed on the joint committee which 
laid plans for the Memorial Hall meeting of February 1900 and at 
the meeting itself he helped to ensure the adoption of the “ middle 
course,” wliich provided that the new party was to be neither a mere 
trade union pressure group nor, in any explicit sense, socialist. 
And- a decisis e development— MacDonald was chosen as the first 
Secretary of the I.RC. I'hc report of the first conference records 
that it was at first suggested that the LRC .should have two secre- 
taries, but this met with no favour. F. Brocklehurst was then 
proposed, but lie declined to .stand and nominated MacDonald 
instead; the latter was elected unanimously.* A remarkably per- 
sistent legend has survived to the effect that MacDonald was 
chosen by accident and that the conference thought it was electing 
.a James MacDonald of the SDF and the London Trades Council. 

* Cited in .Stewart, W.. J. Keir HtirJic, pp. 96-7. MacDonald later ob- 
served to Hcibcrt Samuel. “We didn't leave tlic liberals. They kicked us 
out and slammed the door in our faces." Lord Samuel, Memoirs, p. 26. 

* Report of the Cortferemr on I aboiar Representation, 1900, p. 16. 
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It is to be found as early as 1912 in Hyndman’s Further Reminis- 
cences,^ and as recently as 1953 in Hugh Dalton’s Call Back Yester- 
day.'^ But there seems little doubt that the story is without 
foundation. Mary Agnes Hamilton says that Henderson never 
allowed the legend to pass without refuting it.^ And Elton points 
to the fact that on the occasion of MacDonald's election to the 
chairmanship of the patliamentury party Keir Hardie recalled: 

“I remember the anxious hours spent before the first Con- 
ference was called, trying to find someone who had the necessary 
qualities and abilities to undertake the most responsible of all 
tasks at that period- -to act as Secretary to the Paity. Those wlio 
had known MacDonald's work in the ILP felt that he was the one 
man above all others who. if he could be induced to take the 
position, would give our then nascent movement its best chance 
of coming to fruition.” * 

The subsequent career of the other James MacDonald would make 
it seem highly unlikely that lie could seriously have been considered 
for the position. , He was elected a member of the Executive of the 
LRC as a representative of the SDF at the first conference, but the 
manuscript minutes of the Executive for 8th June, '1900 (four 
months after the formation of the ERC), record that* “A letter 
from James MacDonald was read, resigning his membership of the 
Committee as representative of the Social Democratic Federation." * 
It seems highly doubtful that one who showed such an impatient 
and transitory interest in the LRC would seriously have been con- 
sidered for tippointment as its first Secretary. 

MacDonald threw himself with enormous energy into his work as 
Secretary.® The post was at first unpaid, but this did not deter him 
from devoting by far the largest pait of his time to speaking, organ- 
izing, and preparing party literature. There can be no doubt that 
a resolution which was carried by acclamation at the conference of 
1905 expressed the feeling of those who had the opportunity to 
judge the quality, of MacDonald’s work. The resolution (whieh 
was moved by two trade unionists) read: 

“ That this Congress hereby places on record its hearty appicci- 
ation of the valuable services rendered to our movement by J, R. 

’ Hyndman, H. M , Further Reinimsccnre?, 1912, p. ."’'iV. 

Dalton, H., Call Back Yesterday, p. 188. 

* Hamilton, M. A., Arthur Henderson, pp. 37-8. She adds “ Mac- 
Donald's was not a personality, then or at any time, subicct to confusion 
with that of others. He had done an enormous amount of preliminary work, 
and was chosen, of set purpose, by those who wanted the new committee 
to be a success. 71iere were others who did nrit; they diffused the legend.” 

* Cited in Elton, The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, p. 104. 

» Labour Party Documents, Part I, folio 4. 

1 Sec Chapter IX for a discussion of the early work of the Secretary. 
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MacDonald, Secretary of the LRC, and assures him that the 
success of our educational work in the country is in no small 
measure due to the tireless energy he has displayed not merely 
in the general organizing work in the several districts, but also 
to the literature issued dealing with the various social problems.”^ 

Although none of Jiis biographers seem to have been aware of 
the fact, MacDonald appears to have seriously considered resigning 
the office of Secretary in February 1903. He sent a duplicated letter 
marked “ private and confidential ” to the members of the LRC 
discussing the future work of the Committee in which he said in 
part: 

“ I think we have reached a point when we may allow the move- 
ment to grow of itself and direct our energies to unifying it ... . 
I now consider that the preliminary work of launching this move- 
ment has now been completed .... I should like to say that my 
own iccling is to slip out of the position which I now hold. I 
have a great deal of work on hand, and for some years 1 have 
been hoping to do ccilain things which I see with much regret 
slipping further and fuiUicr awav beyond my reach. My inclina- 
tion IS to try and get some Iccsuie time foi myself, and I do not 
see how that i.s to be secured whilst I remain your responsible 
official.”*’ 

There is no record of what means the Committee used to pcfsuade 
MacDonald to carry on as Secretary, but it is perhaps significant 
that in the following year he was granted a considerable increase 
in the paltry funds allowed to him to pay for his own and otlier 
office salaries.'^ Members of the l.RC tilrcady appreciated the 
qualities of their Secretary. The President (as he was then called) 
of the 1902 conference, in speaking to a vote of thanks to Mac- 
Donald, had said: ‘* Before this conference he had not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. MacDonald as he did now, and he was sure that 
he will conduct the movement in a gentlemanly manner, and to a 
successful issue.” * 

MacDonald meanwhile was acquiring further first-hand electoral 
experience. He stood as a candidate at Leicester in the Khaki 
Election of 1900 and was roundly defeated. He had also stood 
unsuccessfully for the LCC in 1898, but was returned in 1901 for 
Central Finsbury which he represented until 1904. At the 1906 

^ 1905 LRC Annual Conlerence Report, p. 57. See also tributes by 
Snowden in his autobiography, pp. 220-2 of Vol. I; and Clynes, J. R., 
Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 91. 

* Letter from J. R. MacDonald to members^ of the Executive of the 
LRC, 24th February, 1903, Labour Party Documents, Part I, folios 173-4. 

® See p. 561 below. 

^ 1902 LRC Annual Conference Report, p. 26. 
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election he was elected (along with a Liberal) for the* two-member 
constituency of Leicester. In the same year he became Chairman 
of tlie ILP, a post he held until 1909. On MacDonald’s retirement 
from the ILP chairmanship Keir Hardie described him at the 1909 
conference as “the biggest intellectual asset which the Socialist 
movement had in this country to-day.” ^ On these grounds alone 
(as a left-wing intellectual) there was no question of his being 
selected as Chairman of the PLP in its early years. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as early as 1907 MacDonald was seriously considering 
his own prospects as a potential Chairman of the PLP. In a letter 
to Bruce Glasier written late in 1907, he wrote: 

“ . . . It w’ouki be a liHle awkward at present to put a ‘ mere ’ 
Socialist in the chair because it might hinder the process of con- 
solidalion .... Barnes tells me he is willing to propose me ... . 
If I took it, 1 would have a troublesome time until I beat down 
opposition, and then Hardie's declaration that the honouis should 
go the rounds would mean that when the storm was blowing itself 
out my chaaccs of doing effective work would be about ended 
1 am not in the least afraid of facing the Icadcisliip. But to take 
the job on tor a period of two ycai.s, at the maximum,’ is a bit dis- 
couraging tor a start .... The chief question we shall have to 
S'‘ttle is: Would it be better to give an old gang leader a chance 
after Ilardie and get a Socialist in tw'o years fiom now (if we 
could), or take just as much as a majoiity vote will give us at 
present*’ 

In the event, both Henderson and Barnes were to serve before the 
part)' elected MacDonald without opposition in 1911. On the eve 
of his election when MacDonald had resigned himself (apparently 
with reluctance) to accept the post he wrote to Bruce Glasier: 
“. . . I see nothing but storms and heartaches ahead.” •* The storms 
came thick and fast and reached their first climax with MacDonald’s 
resignation from the chairmanship in 1914; the heartaches came 
later, in 1931. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail either the reasons for Mac- 
Donald’s resignation in August 1914 or his activities during the 
course of the war. It is important to note, however, that he con- 
tinued to hold the office of Treasurer (to which he had been elected 
at the 1912 party conference) * throughout the war years, and only 

* 1909 ILP Annual Conference Report, p. 49. 

* Cilcd in r.lton. The Life of James Ramsey Afacdonald, pp. 160-1. 

« IbU: p. 190. 

* J9/2 labour Annual Conference Report, p. 86. Apparently largely as 
the icsult uf the influence of Henderson it was decided at that time that 
henceforth the office of Treasurer should be filled by election by the whole 
conference; hitheito the NEC ibelf had appointed one of its own members 
to fill the post. 
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once during that period did a candidate run against him. Fortu- 
nately for MacDonald, no attempt was made to drive him into the 
wilderness. Despite the deep divergence within the party on the 
issue of the war the two factions worked together in surprising 
harmony.^ MacDonald ceased to speak from official Labour 
platforms but no attempt was made by the party to restrain his 
right to explain his views to the country. Inevitably MacDonald 
drifted into close association with the ILP, an association which was 
to prove an enormously important factor m ensuring his return to 
the chainnanship in 1922. 

MacDonald was defeated at Leicester in *he election of 1918, 
spent some time abroad, and on his return devoted himself to the 
woik of the ILP. Meanwhile his prosi^ects were enhanced by the 
ineffectiveness of the Parliamcntaiy Labour Party which was re- 
turned to the House as a result of the election of 1918.* A vey 
large proportion of the 59 members were trade unionists, most of 
whom had been strongly pro-war and were little trained in the 
technique of opposition. They chose as their Chairman William 
Adamson ; even the semi-official Book of the Labont Parly con- 
ceded: “ It is generally agiccd now that the first (post-war) choice 
of a Parliamentary’ leader was not a wise one.” The choice of 
Adamson is explained (in this account) by the fact that a large pro- 
poition of the PI.P were miners as was Adamson hini>tlf, and the 
fmther comment is added: “The belief is held in many quarters 
. . . that the choice of Mr. Adamson wa* a compiomise between 
the followers of Mr. Clynes and Mr. J. 11. Thomas.” Clyncs was 
chosen Vice-Chairman and subsequently succeeded Adamson in 
1920. 

The PIP of those year** sadly lacked the pailiamentary skills 
which MacDonald had demonstrated so convincingly during his 
own years in the House. Snowden relates that it was suggested 
'while MacDonald was out of Parliament that he 

" should be invited to accept a position of General Adviser to tlie 
Pally on the host method of making itself mote eliicient. Mr. 
MacDonald, on ceitain teims, agieed to accept that onerous posi- 
tion. A C'ommittee ot members of the Parliament Group was 

‘ Mrs. Hamilton no doubt justifiably gives great credit in this connection 
to Art hill Henderson Again, as in 1908, he could piobablv have entrenched 
himself as ( hairman and Leader but appears to have made no clloit to do 
so. Hamilton, M. A , Arthur Henderson, p. 98. 

“ The work of tlte PLP was severely ctiticired at the early post-war 
conferences of the party. See 1919 Labour Annual Conference Reinnl, 
pp. 127-32, and 1920 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 147-53, See 
also pp. 409-lJ below 

• Tiacey, H , (ed.). The Buof, of the iMbour Patty, Vol. I, p. 236. 
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appointed to consider this suggestion, and to consult with Mr. 
MacDonald. They reported their conclusions to the full Parlia- 
mentary Party, which was divided on the question; and, after 
what one of the members told me was a most violent discus.sion, 
a majority deeded they would not enter into any arrangement 
which involved having an outsider to advise them how to do their 
own biisiness.”- 

MacDonald meanwhile attracted great public attention when he 
contested a by-election at Woolwich in 1921. He was opposed in 
one of the bitterest campaigns on record by a Unionist candidate 
(who was a holder of the Victoria Cross) and narrowly defeated. 
MacDonald’s pow'erful campaign greatly enhanced his reputation 
both in the country and, above all, within the PLP. He was tireless 
too as a propagandist on behalf of the party in the press and on the 
plattorni. It was during this period that he produced one of his 
most clfcclive expositions of his party’s case entitled A Policy For 
The Labour Par^v.^ 

At the dose of the 1921 session it was decided to rc\ise the long- 
standing practice of electing the officers of the PLP at the first 
meeting of each pirrliamentaiy session. As the PLP Repent records, 
it was decided that “ it would he in the interests of the Party and of 
the Officers appointed if, towards the close of each Session, the 
election of the Officers for the ensuing Session were taken so that 
those elected might be in a position to make arrangements during 
the Recess to enable them to give constant attention to their official 
duties in the House.” ® Clynes was duly re-elected Chairman at the 
close of the 1922 summer session. After the fall of the Coalition 
Gosernment, the general election was called for 15th November, 
1922. As a result of the election, the PLP increased in strength from 
57 to 142 and its composition wa« transformed. Only eight of the 
M.P.s elected in 1918 had been representatives of the ILP or of the 
Divisional Labour Parties; but in 1922 the ILP returned 32 
candidates and l(ie divisional parties 19, The trade union nc minces 
had risen to 85, but clcaily the influence of the more militant 
socialist element in the PLP was enormously strengthened; and 
what was particularly important, the PLP was reinforced by a whole 
group of younger men who were to become leaders of the party 
during the next three decades. Jn addition, a number of the most 
colourful pre-war leaders were returned including Snowden, 
Lansbury, jowett and Ramsay MacDonald, 

The new PLP met for the first time on 22nd November, 1922, 

1 Snowden, An Autobiography. Vol. II. p. ^?2. 

» MacDonald, J. R.,* A Policy for the Labour Party, London, 1920. 

* 1922 Labour Annual Conferctwe Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 
101. [Italics mine 1 
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ei^t days after the election. No records of the meeting are avail- 
able but several of those who were present have given their accounts 
of what took place; these accounts are in substantial agreement 
and are worth examining since the meeting was in some respects 
the most important in the history of the PLP. MacNeill Weir 
recalls that the new M.P.s assembled in an atmosphere of excite- 
ment and expectancy.^ Twenty-two of the 142 were, however, 
absent; most of them, as Snowden lecalls, “ were unable to reach 
the party meeting in time on account of some Trade Union work 
ishich detained them."’ * Clyncs, then Chairman of the PL P, 
presided and he opened the meeting by welcoming the newly- 
ebeted M P.s.‘ The first item on the agenda was the question of 
the allocation of seating space in the House of Commons and some 
observers have attached great impoitance to the nature of this 
discussion. The point at issue was which party should occupy the 
front opposition bench. The Spcakei had apparently agreed that 
the leaders ol the PLP should be given precedence over the Liberals 
m all important debates and three out of four supply days wouM be 
allocated to the PIP The Speaker was not piepared to agree, 
however, that the PLP should occupy the major portion of the 
opposition Iropt bench. Clyiies explained to the meeting that as 
Chan man of the PLP he had expicssed stiong disappro\al of the 
proposed ariangcmcnt, h,j( (according to MacNeill Weu) 

*' It was plain th?f Clyncs did not regard the maittr d^ of much 
importance , he was cvidcntlv conxiiivcd that the Speaker had 
definitely made up his mind that the Liberals slioiiU base this 
concession, and that nothuij tliat he (Cl\ms) could do would 
make him clnngo The denicanoui of Clyncs disa]>pointcd the 
meeting In this first inectine ot the Failiamcntary Party, icpnrting 
the fust encounicr of the Session with the Speaker he sccjhcJ to 
have bc..n tcHi easily put ofl and to be advising them to accept 
defeat”^ 

MacDonald seized the occasion to intervene stiongly m protest 
against the Speake’’s luhng MacNcill Wcir is conyinccd that the 
protest repicscntcd a calculated move on MacDonaM’s part designed 
to demonstrate his own militancy and thus to win the suj port of 
the newly elected members of the PLP. Largely as a result of 

’ Sec Heu I MacNeill, I he rtJf;cJy of Ramstn MuiDoful I p bW 

* Snowden, An lutohmgrapu'v Vol II p S74 

s Miry Agnes Hamilton claims Mn/iiir //pndcf von p 229) ‘‘Henderson 
was bv •'cc'imation \olcd into the chair and conducted the proceedings” 
In fact Ciynes sppeais to have opened the meeting ard to have vacated 
the chair only when the voting for the leader took place Wcir L 
MAcSeiW, The Tragedy of Rammy MacDonald p 108 

* Weir, L MacNeill, The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald, pp 105-6 
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MacDonald’s intervention, apparently, it was resolved that a letter 
be sent to the Speaker insisting on the Labour Party’s right to the 
exclusive use of the front bench and of the benches inunediately 
behind. 

It was then moved that the PLP officers who had been elected 
at the close of the previous session should continue in office; in 
other words, it was proposed that the system of balloting for officers 
at the end of the session (which had been adopted in the previous 
year) should continue in operation. MacDonald’s supporters 
moved an amendment that all officers should be elected then and 
there for the current session and for the session beginning in the 
following year. The amendment was carried by a show of hands. 
For the first time since 1906 there was to be a contest for the chair- 
manship of the Parliamentary Labour Party. And for the first 
time much more was at stake; the new Chairman would be Leader 
of the Opposition and therefore a potential Prime Minister. 

According to Clyncs's own account, he had made no effojt to 
organize support for himself (nor, he claims, was in any way dis- 
turbed by his subsequent defeat). He wrote: 

“ Among a large number of my colleagues there was now the 
feeling that I ought to continue the leadership, ami I therefore 
accepted nomination at the Party meeting to choose a leader .... 
I was told that many who had mlcnded to support me had been 
so sure of my election that they were not present at the meeting 
.... Since that time Ramsay MacDonald has struck such a blow 
at British Labour as will never be forgotten, though it will be sur- 
vived. It IS possible that, had I been able to see into the future, 
I might have taken another line of action in 1922 which would 
have deprived him of the power to strike that blow. 1 was not 
in the least troubled by my defeat at the time, but when, later, I 
learned of the complicated plans and schemes made for my defeat, 
I confess feeling that some of my colleagues had been ungrateful 
as well as disloyal, in face of the previous two years of work which 
had been so fiucccssful in securing Labour’s return as the Official 
Opposition.”^ 

That “ complicated plans and schemes ” were made for Clynes’s 
defeat there seems no doubt. Snowden records: “ It had come 
to my knowledge that Mr. MacDonald had been actively canvassing 
among his friends for support, and he had been especially concerned 
to get the support of the new Scottish members/’ ® The extent 
to which he had in fact won their allegiance was demonstrated at 
a special meeting of the ILP members of the PLP which was held 
before the full party, meeting. That meeting was by no means 

^ Clynes, J. R., Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 330-1. 

* .Snowden, 4n Autohiograpity, Vol. If, pp. 573-4. 
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unanimous in its support for MacDonald, but his most ardent 
backing came from the Qyde group of ILP men. David Kirkwood, 
a member of the group at the time, has since described the attitude 
of his colleagues and the atmosphere of the occasion: “ No sooner 
had we arrived in London than we were plunged into the atmosphere 

of intrigue. We did not know that atmosphere Now we breathed 

a new air, the air of intrigue, of personal vanity, of desire for position 
and power, of suggestion or shrugged shoulders that often conveyed 
more than words.” Kirkwood adds that the Clyde group had no 
doubt whatever as to who should lead the party. ” We were 
Ramsay MacDonald’s men. It was the Cl>de group of Labour 
members who made Ramsay MacDonald leader of the Party, and 
so opened the path to all his future greatness- and failure,” He 
records that his group were greatly sui prised to discover that even 
the ILP meeting itself was sharply divided in its attitude to Mac- 
Donald. But the Clyde group proposed that ILP should nominate 
MacDonald and “ the proposal was carried by our votes.” Arthur 
Henderson (according to Kirkwood) told them: ‘“You Clyde men 
are determined to put MacDonald in. Well: if you do, it will 
only be a few yeais before you are trying to put him out.”‘ Kirk- 
wood adds, ” so all-per\ading was tins feeling that even John 
Wheatley, whose admiration of MacDonald was uuboiaided, 
began to grow uneasy as to what was behind all the hcad-sliaking 
and shoulder shrugging. ‘What does it mean?’ he asked. ‘Is 
It jealousy? .... The man seems to have no fiiends.’ ” 

But the Clyde gioup remained firm in its support. They had 
apparently been conxmeed by MacDonald's stand during the war 
that he was a man of the left; tliev pointed to the fact that unlike 
Clyncs and Henderson he had not contaminated himself by par- 
ticipation in the Wai Coalition ^ As Roy Jenkins has put it. 
‘‘ They believed that a man who had refused to compromise with 
imperialism would be equally unbending toward capitalism. They 
confused pacifism with revolutionary fervour.” It seems fair to 

X This remark may have been intended by llcnucrson as a comment 
on the Clyde group ratlicr than an indication of his own opposition to 
MacDonald. 

2 MacDonald himself had been at pains to disassociate himself from 
LOT lam of the actions of those Labour M.P.s wlio cnlcicd the wartime 
coalition. He wrote in 1920, for example, “ It is hard to forgive the Labour 
members of the (Coalition) Government who accepted for themselves and 
fcisicd upon Parliament the miserable apology for a Labour Department 
which was created in 1917. It was one ol those niggardly things which not 
only show how Ijibour is regarded by all Governments, but how Labour 
too often regards itself.” MacDonald, J R , .4 Policy for the Labour Party, 
pp. 140 1 

* Jenkins, R . Mr Attlee, p 102 
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assume that MacDonald was aware that the race would be close, 
and in an attempt no doubt to rally support for himself as the 
“ indispensable leader,” he sought to give the impression that he 
did not, after .dl, seek the post. Kirkwood claims (although the 
other principal accounts of these events make no reference to the 
fact) that MacDonald ” let it be known that he was not going 
forward to election as leader. There was rumour that he did 
not feel well enough.” But Kirkwood adds, “ We dismissed that 
easily ... he was always tired. But we knew that he was a terrific 
worker.”^ 

Most of the important figures in the party appear to have favoured 
Clynes. Snowden certainly did. He explains in his autobiography 
that he felt it would have been wise to allow Clynes to continue 
in the office of Chairman in view of the work he had done in the 
immediately preceding years: ‘‘ My othei objection to Mr. 
MacDonald taking the chair at this time was that I did not think it 
likely he would give the Party a vigorous lead. I had seen a g ■*od 
deal of him in such a position when he was Chairman before the 
War, and liis passion for intrigue and compromise an^l his desire 
to be regarded as a ‘ gentleman ’ by the other parties, disqualified 
him to load a party wliich contained so many members who had 
come into the House of Commons filled with enthusiasm for a 
fight.” Snowden also resented what he considered to be Mac- 
Donald’s deliberate and essentially hypocritical appeal to the 
patty's left wing. He recalls that MacDonald had contributed a 
weekly article to the Glasgow socialist paper iorwnrd “in which 
he had played up to the Left Wing, an attitude strikingly different 
from that he had pursued when in the House of Commons in 
previous Parliaments.” ^ Hcudeiion, according to Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, still retained what she describes as his “ often-stated 
view that MacDonald was the indispensable leader.” But it 
seems agreed that J. H. Thomas was opposed to MacDonald’s 
election on the grounds that “ Clynes had borne the heat and burden 
of the day ” and that under the revised party rules he should have 
retained the office at least throughout the current session. All 
accounts agiec also that Clynes had the support of a majority, 
although by no means all, of the trade union M.P.s, some of whom 
were absent. 

But MacDonald had preponderant support among the newly 
elected members of the PLP; he was nominated by one of the 
most vigorous of these, Umanuel ShinwelP (who, ironically, was 

1 Kirkwood, D., My-Life of Revolt, pp. l'^4-7. 

® Snowien, An Autobioxraphv, Vol. II, pp. 573 4. 

* For ShinweH’s account, sec his Conflict without Malice, pp, 83-4. 
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later to administer to MacDonald his worst electoral defeat, at 
Seaham Harbour in 1935). MacDonald had a further enormous 
advantage : as no one else in the Labour Party did, be exemplified 
the qualities of Max Weber’s ” charismatic leader”. Kirkwood 
has recalled: “ Nature had dealt unevenly with (the two con- 
testants). She had endowed MacDonald with a magnificent presence, 
a full resonant voice, and a splendid dignity. Clynes was small, 
unassuming, of imcven features, and voice without colour. There 
they sat: Clynes at ease and indifferent; MacDonald with his head 
in his hands, looking drawn, anxious, and ill During the voting 
Clynes vacated the chair and Arthur Henderson, the Chief Whip, 
took his place (although he was not then an M.P.). MacNcill Weir 
claims that ”... the Members of Parliament on that day did not 
realize what tremendous consequences their decisions would imply. 
They thought that they were merely electing a Party Chairman; 
they were really choosing the future Prime Minister of the British 
Empire.”® It certainly seems fair to assume from Clynes’s own 
account that he was only dimly aware of the significance of the 
vote. But MacDonald, it would seem, was in no doubt. 

The accounts vary a.s to the majority MacDonald received but 
he clearly won by less than half a dozen voles. MacNcill Weir 
gives the result, “Clynes .56, MacDonald 61, majority for Jtlac- 
Donald 5.” And he adds, “ the election of MacDonald was then 
put as a subslanti\e motion and carried nemiiie coniradicvntc."^ 
As Kirkwood points out, MacDonald’s majority was less than the 
number of the votes of the Clyde men. And he adds: “ The result 
acted Uke magic on MacDonald. He sat up at once. All the 
lassitude and illness disappeared. He was as vigorous as any man 
in the room. John Wheatley looked at me and shrugged his 
shoulders. His uneasiness was growing. Clynes tuined never a 
hair.” ‘ MacDonald, amid loud cheers, thanked the parly for the 
honour it had done him and urged the election of Clynes as Deputy 
Leader; he was unanimously so elected. After his own election 
MacDonald received a telegram of congratulations from the Glas- 
gow ILP which declared: “ Labour can have no truck with tran- 
quillity.”** 


1 Kirkwood, D., My Life of Revolt, p. 197. 

’ Weir, L. MacNeill, The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald, p. 108. 

* Ihid., p. 109. Snowden {An Autobiography, Vol. II, p. 574) says Mac- 
Donald was ciccte 1 by a majority of two votes. Dalton {Call Back Yester- 
day, p. 191) gives his majority as four. 

* Kirkwood, D., My Life of Revolt, p. 197. 

* Gtod in Cleanings and Memoranda, Febiuary, 1927, p. 218. The day 
after the election of the new Chairman, Mrs. Webb wrote in her diary one 
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MacDonald served as Leader of the Labour Party for nine years 
— ^years that were anything but “tranquil” — ^and was succeeded 
on 24th August, 1931 (four days after the formation of the National 
Government) by Arthur Henderson. “ Now,” said Henderson 
in the H()use on 8ih September, 1931, “ I find myself in a position 
1 never sought.” ^ Such disavowals of ambition are common 
enough amongst those who have won the highest party offices: 
but in Henderson's case the remark cannot be dismissed as coy 
mock-modesty. Mrs. Hamilton argues convincingly that Henderson 
made no attempt to consolidate his position on cither of the two 
previous occasions when he had been elected to the chairmanship 
of the PLP. He performed the duties of Chairman competently 
enough during the period 1908-10 but made no attempt to dig 
himself in, nor did he try to do so when MacDonald resigned at the 
outbreak of war: “ Had (Henderson) been merely ambitious 
(wrote Mrs. Hamilton), 1914 was his opportunity. Quite easily he 
could have entrenched himself in the leadership; quite easil>, in 
191 S, he could* have driven MacDonald out into the wilderness of 
fractional opposition. He did nothing of the kind. Jie did the 
precise opposite. And it took some doing.” • 

All accounts agree that again in 1931 Henderson showed no 
eagerness to secure for himself the leadership of the party. Hugh 
Dalton quotes flora his own diary “ a passage written between the 
announcement of the formation of the National Government and 
the meeting of the PLP which was to name Henderson as 
MacDonald’s successor: “ There is a feeling in all our minds that 
(Henderson) is now tlie only possible leader. But he is very unwill- 
ing.” Tlien follows a summary by Dalton of tlie reasons given by 
Henderson to rsplam his reluctance. Most of these are under- 
standable enough: “(Henderson) says (wrote Dalton) that he is 
now 68; . . . that he must look after the party organization, in view 
of an early election; that wc must not drive (MacDonald) and the 
others out; that this is only an interlude in the life of the Party, 
like the war; that Clynes is Deputy Leader and must not be pushed 
aside; and much mt^re.” There is only one other phrase hi Dalton’s 
diary wliich appears to conflict with the otherwise consistent 
accounts of Henderson’s lifelong reluctance to strive for the office 
of Leader. “(Henderson) says . . . they wouldn’t have him 15 
years ago.” There is no ready explanation of this phrase, since 

of her less perceptive observations: “ If (MacDonald) is not the best man 
for the post, he is at any rate the worst and most dangerous man out of 
it.” Beatrice hebh'\ Duuies /9/ 2-24, p. 231, 

^ House of CommoAs Debates, 8th September, 1931. 

* Hamilton, M. A., Arthur Henderson, p. 98. 

• Dalton, H., Coil Back Yesterday, p. 274. 
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" 15 years ago ” (in 1916) Henderson was in fact Chairman of the 
PLP and, as Mrs. Hamilton claims, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he could have consolidated his position had he sought to do so. 
But otherwise Dalton’s account is consistent enough and certainly 
there could be no doubt that in 1931 Henderson took no active 
steps to secure the leadership for himself. Rather (as Dalton 
puts it), “ he gradually yield(ed) to pressure from all sides.” 

On 27th August, Dalton wrote in his diary: “ at a meeting of 
ex-Cabinet Ministers this morning, (Henderson) apparently agreed 
to accept the leadership, and Clynes, magnanimous as usual, will 
propose this himself tomorrow at the Party i.lccting.”^ Clyncs’s 
own account varies slightly in that he appears to imply that there 
was a considerable demand that he (Clynes) should take the leader- 
ship. His terse summary of these events reads: ” MacDonald w.ts 
degraded from his high place as leader of the Labour Party and I 
was asked to succeed him. 1 did not wisli to do so, as others deserved 
the position: I persuaded Arthur Henderson to accept the post.” * 
The parly’s almost pathetic sense of loyalty to its leaders might 
have ensured Clvnes's election had he, as Deputy Leader, allowed 
his name to be placed in nomination at the meeting called to choose 
MacDonald’s successor. But there can be little doubt that the 
consensus of opinion in the party favoured Henderson. 

The PLP assembled on 28th August under the cJiairinanship of 
James Barr, who was at the time Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee which had been re-established following the election 
of the second Labour Government (see p. 432 below). The members 
of the General Council of the TUC had also been invited to be 
present (“ this — wrote Dalton — ^is an innovation, suggested by 
[Henderson], to maik. unity ”L Bair icpoited on the wotk of 
the Consultative Committee duiing the days immediately preceding 
tlie downfall of the Labour Government and then, on behalf of the 
Committee, he moved a resolution approving their action and 
recommending that the party go into opposition to MacDonald’s 
new Government. There weie messages from MacDonald and 
Snowden ® and a speech by Lord San key, the only prominent 

Dalton, H , Cull Back Yesterday, p 27b. 

* Clynes, J. R., Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 198. 

* Hugh Dalton writes in his autobiography (Call Back Yesterday, pp. 
277-8) : “ (MacDonald) had sent a querulous letter saying that he had had 
no notice of the meeting, but had read of it only in the Press, that he had 
already arranged to go to Lossiemouth, and that, if he had attended the 
meeting, he could not have told them anything, as confidences were always 
betrayed ‘by one or two,’ and then a postscript saying that he Iiad just 
received an invitation, dated August 2Sth, which must have been delayed 
in the post (Snowden) sent a shorter and much more dignified letter, saying 
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member of the MacDonald group who attended the meeting. In 
a speech given later at the meeting Sankey said he believed that 
MacDonald had saved the country, but, putting his hand on 
Henderson’s shoulder, he added: “Mr. Henderson has saved the 
soul of the Labour Party.” * Henderson himself was given an ova* 
tion when he rose to make a long statement narrating the events 
of recent weeks which culminated in the downfall of the Labour 
Government. After a brief debate tlie resolution approving the 
action of the Consultative Committee was accepted.* 

Then Clynes moved that Henderson be elected Leader. He 
recalled his own loyal acceptance of defeat by MacDonald for the 
leadership in 1922 and added, according to Dalton’s diary, that 
“ (Henderson) has strongly urged him (Clynes) to be the leader, 
but he realizes, in view of all that has Happened, that (Henderson) 
is the only possible choice. For himself, he has been so long in the 
Movement that he has no longer any undue personal ambition. 
But he has not lost tlie love of service. He will serve willingly as 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 ot in any other position which his colleagues 
may decide.” ® There were no other nominations and .the motion 
to elect Henderson was carried with five ILP dissentients. When 
Henderson took the chair, Dalton records that he expressed regret 
at the lack of unanimity in the vote which hud just taken place, but 
added that since it was generally felt that he should accept the office 
he would ” give it a trial,” in spite of his other work as Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Party. He then moved that Clynes and 
William Graham should be made Deputy Chairmen and this was 
agreed.* 

Henderson was defeated in the general election that followed 


that he did not ihiiik it would scr\'e any good purpose for him to attend, 
as he Saw from the Press that a linaneial policy liad alru.rdy been decided 
on.” Dalton adds a footnote; “ Ihesc tw » lettcis were both read aloud, 
and 1 made these notes in rov diary at lliat time. Snowden in his Auto- 
bioHrapfiy. p. '>^3, states that (MacDonald) sent no message to this meeting 
and that he himself was not aware of it till after it had been held. His 
memory w’as clearly .it fault.” 

t Cited in Hamilton, M. A., Arthur IlenJerson, p 389. 

2 None of the available accounts record the vote on this resolution. 

• Dalton, H., Call Back Yesterday, p 279. 

* In a statement to the Press after the meeting Henderson said he was 
strongly of the opinion that Qynes should have advanced to be Leader of 
the Party, but forces were too strong for him (Henderson) and it was Clynes 
himself who proposed thit he should be Chairman and therefore Leader of 
the Party. Henderson ^Iso explained that it was in order to ease his own 
burden, while Leader of the Party and Secretary and Treasurer of the 
nauonal organization, that he suggested the appointment of a second deputy. 
See The Times aad Daily Herald, 29th August, 1931. 
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but at the first meeting of the PLP after the election of 3rd November, 
1931, a resolution ivas earned expressing “unabated confidence 
in Mr. Arthur Henderson, and requestmg him to continue in the 
position of Leader.” ^ At the same meetmg George Lansbury was 
elected Chairman of the PLP with C. R. Attlee as Vice-Chairman.* 
A week later the NEC passed a resolution expressing “ its unabated 
confidence m Mr. Henderson as Leader of the party.” * In 1924 
and 1929 the ofiices of Leader and Chairman had been dissociated; 
now for the first time the same action had been taken with the party 
in opposition. The explanation was simple. Lansbury was the only 
former Cabinet Minister to be returned in the election of 1931. 
As Raymond Postgate has put it: “ Flic Nabobs had vanished, 
never to return. I or almost twenty years now a group of men had 
shared among themselves, and allotted to otheis, positions of power 

in the Labour movement and latci in the govcinmcnl Now the> 

were swept away for ever. ... It was as though a huge tide had 
smashed through a breakwater, sweeping it away and carrying the 
timber tar out into the sea, leaving standing only one tall, stout and 
solitaiy stanchion.” * It might have been expected that Lansbury, 
the “ solitary stanchion,” might have had a prior claim to be elected 
both Leader and Chau man. He was very probably the most 
beloved tigure in the Labour movement. But it must have scgined 
inconceivable to many that tlic 72->car-old Lausbuij wuh his long 
record as a highly independent (and often troublesome) member 
of the PLP should have seiiousiy been considered as Ixadei of the 
Part>.^ llendeison, wise, cautious and infinitely Knowledgeable 
where paity and pailiamentary aflairs weie concerned, was clcaily 

^ 1932 Labour Annual C onfeieiue Re/fort (Parliamentary Report), p S’’ 

^ Ibid Ihe actual phrase in the report of the PLP elections of 3rd 
November, I'lSl, reads* ‘ Mr Oeoige l-tisbury was le-eiected Chaiiman ’ 
Ihis appears, however, to be an enor since until tlut meeting tienderson 
had been both Chairman and leader and Lansbury was deUed on this 
occasion toi the first time See / he 7 imes, 4th Noccir ber, 1931. 

^ The Fime^, 11th November, 1931 

•* Postgate, R , Oeoige I ansbury, p 276 

> Dalton lists the former Labour Ministers (including himself) defeated 
in the election of 1931 and comments somewhat wistfully, although no 
doubt quite accurately* “ It is safe to say that almost any one of this list, 
had he been re elected, would either have been chosen leader in the next 
Parliament in preference to Lansbury, or deputy leader in preference to 
Attlee- particularly as both of these wcie London M Ps and the latter not a 
member of either the National or the late Parhamcntoiy Executive.” Dalton, 
H., Call Back Yesterday, p 297. This seems a valid comment, with one 
reservation, the PLP has certainly shown no hesitation m electing two 
London M P s to the ofiices of Leader and Deputy Leader; Attlee and 
Morrison, both “London M.Ps” saved as leader and Deputy Leader 
respectively for some years 
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much to be preferred over Lansbury as Leader of the Party; further, 
it was assumed that Henderson would soon be returned to the 
House at a by-election. He was therefoie re-elected Leader while 
Lansbury was elected Chairman (and, in effect, “ spokesman ”) for 
the PLP within the House of Commons. 

A year later, in October 1932, Henderson had become convinced 
that the arrangement was proving a liability to the party and that 
his own return to Parliament could no longer be considered immi- 
nent (see p. 323 n. 4 above). He therefore resigned the leadership and 
Lansbury was elected Chairman and Leader at the close of the 
parliamentary session 1931-2.^ Lansbury held the dual appoint- 
ments for three years until his resignation in October 1935. 

Tlie emergence of C. R. Attlee, Lansbury’s successor as Leader 
of the Labour Party, has few parallels in the history of party leader- 
ship in this country. His period of office as Leader of the Labour 
Party was to be longer than that achieved by the Leader of any 
party in this cenluiy. Yet Attlee is popularly considered to have 
emerged as Leader almost by accident or at least by a combination 
of fortuitous circumstances rather than through evidence-of qualities 
which particularly fitted him for leadership. This interpretation is 
obviously madv^quatc. Attlee’s success after he won the leadership 
in 1935. and the authority he wielded without overt challenge, 
can hardly be dismissed as the record of a misfit who stumbled 
into the leadership by accident. 

Clement Attlee was the first Leader of the l/ibour Party of com- 
paratively prosperous middle-class origins.* A son of the senior 
partner in an old-established firm of City solicitors, he was educated 
at preparatory school, Hailc‘ybury and University College, Oxford. 
After qualifying at the Bar in 1905 he Iwcame interested in, and 
later manager of, Haileybury House, a settlement in Limehouse 
supported by his old school. Originally of Conservative persuasion, 
Attlee became convinced of the validity of the socialist case as 
a result of his cxpei ience in the East End of London. He joined the 
Fabian Society in 1907 and, a year later, the Stepney Branch of the 
ILP which he served for a tune as secretary.^ He stood unsuccess- 
fully for the local Council and in 1912 was appointed to the staff 

^ J933 Labour Annua! Confereiwe Rej>ort (Parhamentaiy ReporO, P- 73 

® An account ot Mr. Attlee’s early life is to be found m his auto- 
biography, As It Happened, and in Jenkins, R., Mr. Attlee: An Interim 
Biography, London, 1948; this passage is based mainly on these two sources. 

* One finds him as carlv as 1914 intervening along with MacDonald, 
Snowden and others in an important debate at the ILP conference in April 
of that year. His contiibution, while not spectacular, does not suggest the 
ally young man that many wou*d be inclined to assume Attlee must have 
been at 31 vcurs of age. See 1914 ILP Annual Conference Report, p, 81. 
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of the London School of Economics. After his return from the 
war (in which he had risen to the rank of major) he contested 
Limehouse for the LCC unsuccessfuUy in 1919 and was subsequently 
adopted as parliamentary candidate for the division. He was 
co-opted as an alderman for the Stepney Borough Council and 
subsequently served as mayor; he also had valuable experience on 
various London local government committees. 

Attlee was first elected to Parliament in 1922 (at age of 39) and 
— an important development — was selected by MacDonald as one 
of his two Parliamentary Private Secretaries in the same year. In 
the first Labour Government he was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for War.^ His brief Ministerial experience qualified him 
for a scat on the front opposition bench when the party went into 
opposition. Thereafter Attlee took an increasingly active part in 
parliamentary debate and, on at least one occasion, was appointed 
to lead for the party in a debate of some importance. From 
November 1927 to April 1930 he was much preoccupied with his 
work as member of the Indian Statutory Commission, an experience 
which broadened his horizon beyond the spheres of local govern- 
ment and the domestic concerns of Parliament. Attlee was not 
included in the 1929 Government not was he given any explanation 
by MacDonald for his exclusion. Attlee, says his biographer, 
“ was not thirsting for ofiicc, but he was irritated by the manner 
in which he was passed over . . .” ® Attlee himself recalls 
“ MacDonald (had) assured Hartshorn and myself that membership 
of the Indian Statutory Commission would not in any way militate 
against our inclusion in the next Labour Government should the 
next General Election result in Labour taking office. However, 
neither of us was included, and it was characteristic of MacDonald 
that he did not take the trouble to inform us of his decision.” * 
On 24th May, 1930, however, Attlee succeeded Mosley on the 
latter’s resignation as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; he 
was to serve in this capacity as “ a sort of economic assistant to 
the Prime Minister .... (Attlee) dealt with big issues, but in an 
advisory capacity, and without the power, himself, to take impor- 
tant decisions.” In a minor Government reshuffle in March 1931 
Attlee succeeded Lees-Smith as Postmaster-General. “ We had a 
great time at the Post Office (wrote Attlee) having first to master the 

^ His work in office provoked few comments, although Time and Tide 
did observe (18th April, 1924): “At some future date, if public contidence 
in the Labour party continues to grow, Attlee should make an excellent 
Home Secretary.” Cited in Jenkins, R., Mr. A nice, p. 110. 

* Jenkins, R., Mr. Attlee, p. 127. 

* Attlee, C. R., As It Happened, p. 6$. 
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orsRnization of this enormous business and then to endeavour to 
introduce reforms.” ^ 

The near annihilation of the Parliamentary Labour Party in 
1931 is, of course, the key to Attlee’s phenomenal emergence from 
the comparative obscurity of his rdle in the second Labour Govern- 
ment to the office of Leader of the Party in 1935. None of the 
specukitive comments on the personalities in British politics written 
in the late 1920s or during the lifetime of the second Labour 
Government even mentioned Attlee as a possible party Leader.* 
Even the admiiing Jenkins concedes that “had all the Labour 
leaders survived their contests (in the 1931 election) and been avail- 
able for selection by the ParliaincnUiry paity, Attlee would hardly 
have been among the first ten candidates.” But m fact Attlee 
and Cripps were the only Ministers apart from Lansbury to be re- 
turned to Parbament. Since Cripps had served fiir only one year 
in the House and was a tcccnt recruit to the Labour Party, Attlee’s 
election as Deputy Chairman of the PLP in 1931 was, Jenkins 
admits, “ almost automatic.” 

In the Parliamentary Labour Party returned after ttic election 
of 1931, even one of Attlee’s modest manner and comparatively 
limited Ministeiial cKpciicnee was almw't cenam to shine. Of the 
46 members of the Parliamentary Labour Parly, no less than 32 
had been sponsoad by trade unions (23— half the total strength 
of the PLP— by the Miners alone); L- were sponsored by Divi- 
sional l,abour Parties and one by the Co-operative Party. ” We 
have worked as a band of bi others (says the Report of the PLP for 
1933, somewhat ])athctically) united together by our faith m 
Socialism . . .”•* But the debating strength of the band of brothers 
was sadly limited. Most of ua membeis were conscientious, but 
somewhat inarticulate middle-aged trade unionists, sure enough 
of their first principles but of limited u.e in parliamentary debate. 
They fought with tenacity under I ansbury’s painstaking leadership, 
but they were no doubt happier marching through the lobbies 

* Cilcd in Jinkins, R., A/*. Alike, p. 134 As Jenkins points out, 
Attlee’s fnc montlis’ expeiiencc at the Post Olfice was his first, and almost 
his only, cxpeiieiKe as head of a (jovcrnnient deiwti.ient. His next expen* 
cnce in such a capacity came during the war when he was responsible for 
the Dominions Office, but he was soon Utin up with other duUes as 
Deputy Prime Minister. As Jenkins adds, MacDonald apart, no other 
Prime Minister in this ccntuiy. with ihc possible exception of Bonar Law, 
came to office with so limited an experience of depaitmental ministries. 

2 To take hdt one example, a book entitled The Feet of the Young 
Men: Some Candid Comments on the Ri'>iiig Generation (by “Janitor," 
London, 1928), contains no reference whatever to Attlee, although others 
such as Mornson and Dalton arc discussed at length. 

3 1933 Labour Annual Confeience Repot t (Parliamentary Report), p. 90. 
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singing the “ Red Flag ” (as they did on more than one occasion) 
than in examining the intricacies of the Finance Bill. 

Postgate writes warmly of the support Lansbury received from his 
two principal lieutenants, Attlee and Cripps: “ In Attlee (Lansbury) 
found a very clear brain, an immense capacity for work, an 
invaluable assiduity in absorbing and classifying the vast amount of 
material that descended upon any leader of the Opposition, and an 
unassuming willingness, as his deputy, to carry out all the vvoik 
that was laid upon him ” But Lansbury, according to his biographer, 

. . no more than anyone else . . . (foresaw ^ a great future for this 
rathei dilRdent commiltcc-man; his succcs.or, as paity leader 
and in due course Premier, he expected to be Cripps . , ^ Arthur 
Greenwood was returned to Parliament in 1932 and Hcndcison in 
September 1933; but when George Lansbury met with a serious 
accident in December 1933 and was confined to hospital until 
the following summer, Attlee took his place Acting Leader. 
This development was of decisive importance in ensuring Attlee’s 
ultimate accession to the leadership. By general agreement he 
discharged the duties that fell on him in Lansbury’s absence with 
a high degree of competence. The report of the NEC to the 1934 
conference went out of its way to stale: “The Connnittce , . . 
desire to associate themselves with the Piiiliamentary Pasty in 
congratulating Major Attke upon the ellicient and untiring manner 
in which he has served the paity duiing Mr. Lansbiiiy’s enfoiced 
absence.” ^ Signihcantly, at the siime conlerence Attlee was elected 
for the first time to the NI C, coming third after Morrison and 
Dalton.* Thus, by deputising successfully for Lansbiiiy, Attlee had 
an invaluable opportunilv to demonstrate his pailiamcntary skills; 
and he thereby won for hlm^ell* both the commendation ol the party 
outside Parliament and election to its National rxcvutnc.* 

A year later (on 8th October, 1935) Lai.sbuiy icsigncJ the leader- 
ship. Although asked to reconsider his decision he reluscd to do so, 
and Attlee was thereupon elected (m the rathe* .esiraincd words 
of the PI P icport) ‘ to act as Leader fc'r the icinainder of the 
Session.” Many had expected that Ailhur Greenwood, who had 

^ Postgatc, R., George Lansbury, p 279 Poslijalc adds that when 
I insbiiiy incautiously told Henderson that he Iiupcd Cripfis would succeed 
iiiin. Henderson answered: “ If tliat happened, I would feel that all 1 have 
woiked for had gone for nothing ” 

* 1934 Labour Annual Conference Report (Report of NFC), p S9. 

* 1934 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 190 Attlee was re-eiccted 
to the NFC at the 193S co.ifcrcnce (immediately before his election to the 
chaiim inship), he again came thud after D.iltoii and Morrison 

* Por Dalton’s account of the cmcigcncc of Alt'ee, sec his The Fateful Years, 
pp. 6^-83. 
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been a member of the second Labour Cabinet and a much more 
prominent figure in the party than Attlee, would be named as 
Lansbury’s successor. But Jenkins argues, no doubt with justifica- 
tion, that “ . . . the desire for some degree of continuity in the 
leadership, combined with an appreciation of Attlee’s proved 
ability in the House, were more weighty factors. There was a 
feeling that while the Labour members of the new House should 
be left to make their own choice for the future (as was indeed their 
customary right) the existing parliamentary party could not do 
better than ask Attlee to lead them through the General Llection 
campaign.” ^ Attlee led the party creditably but without particular 
distinction during the 1935 campaign. But when Uie PLP, now 
increased in numbers to 154, reassembled for its first meeting of 
the new Parliament, it was generally assumed that the question of 
the future leadership of the party was wide open. 

Atllcc and Greenwood had been returned, and, in addition, 
Herbert Morrison and Clynes re-entered Pailiamcnt for the iiist 
time since 1931. It was expected that these foui would prove the 
strongest contenders, although others such as Hugh Dalton and 
A. V. Alexander could not be ruled out. Clynes withdrew from 
the race. As he wrote in his memoirs: ” When Parliament re- 
assembled 1 was asked once again to accept nomination as Leader 
of the Opposition, but 1 refused to do so. Others have done much 
in recent years to entitle them to lead the Paity, and there arc many 
important things that 1 must do which would ha\c to be abandoned 
if I took the Leadership a second time.”^ Morrison, however, was 
a very strong contender; he had already won distinction both as 
Minister of Transport in the second Labour Government and more 
recently as leader of the Labour majority on the London County 
Council. Artliur Greenwood had close links with the party head- 
quarters and was something of a protege of Arthur Henderson. 
The names of the three (Greenwood, Morrison and Attlee) were 
placed in nomination and <'n the first ballot the results were Attlee, 
58; Morrison, 44; Greenwood, 32. Greenwood withdrew and on 
the second ballot Attlee defeated Morrison by 88 votes to 44. 
Morrison and Greenwood moved that Attlee’s election be made 

1 Jenkins, R., Mr. Attlee, p. 162. Jenkins quotes a comment by a 
political journalist in the Daily Mail of 14th October, 1935, which was not 
untypical of the general public reaction : “ So the leader of the Socialist 
Opposition is to be Major Attlee. I am afraid tliat he will not be so for 
long but he desenes the success that is his momentarily.” The Annued 
Register for tlie same year speaks of “ . . the I.abour Party, of which 
the head for the time'being was Mr. Attlee *’ Annual RtgUter for 1^35, 
p. 87. (Italics mine.] 

* Clynes, J. R , Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 228. 
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unanimous and Greenwood was subsequently elected Deputy 
Leader without opposition.^ Jenkins's interpretation of the voting 
figures would seem to be justified. He writes: 

“The figures in the first ballot strongly support the view that 
Attlee's principal support came from his colleagues of the previous 
four years. His vote coincided almost exactly with the number 
of Labour members in the previous House. They were the men 
who knew him best and whose support, for this reason, he had 
every cause to value most. Aithur Gieenwood's support piobably 
came largely fiom northern trade tinionirts. and these, it is clear, 
voted solidly for Attlee as their second choi'c.*’- 

J. T. Murphy has argued that had the leadership depended 
upon the mass vote of a Labour Party conference, “ It would then 
have been a struggle between Morrison and Greenwood on the basis 
of their greater platform qualifications and personal acquaintance 
with the mass membership of the party,” But the supporting 
evidence for this view is not very strong. Greenwood had not 
stood in any recent contest for the Executive while Attlee, it sliould 
be remembered, had run a good third to Morrison and Dalton in 
the 1934 and 1935 contests for the NEC. (In those years, of course, 
even the candidates for the constituency sections of the NEC were 
voted upon by the whole conference.) But in any event the question 
of the populaiity within the mass party outside Parliament of the 
various candidates for the leadcnship of the PLP was probably of 
only limited interest to the members of the PLP when it came to 
choosing a parliamentary 1 eadei'.* I ''or them, the decisive factor 
would appear lo have been Attlee’s painstaking competence as 
Lansbury's Deputy (and subsequently for a time as Acting-Leader 
of the Party) during the lean years 1931-5. In addition, of course, 
Morrison was handicapped by the fact that he had not yet won 
the confidence of certain powerful sections of I he trade union 
movement. In particular, Ernest Bevin was deeply distrustful. 
One of his biographers goes so far as to claim that this factor alone 

* Moriison has now given his account of these events in his Aiitohiogiaphy, 
p, 162 ff.; sec also D.vlton, H., The laleful Iran, Chapter 111. 

® Jenkins, R , Afr. Attlee, p. 167, 

• Murphy, J. T.. Labour’s Big Three’, a Biographical Study of Clement 
Attlee, Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin, p. 189. 

♦ One might cite as supporting evidence for this view the fate of 
Aneurin Sevan in the PLP elections of 19S2 and 19S3. He had in evciy 
year since the war headed tlie poll in the elections for the constituency 
section of the NEC. Yet he was easily defeated by Herbert Moriison in the 
content for Deputy Leader in 1952 and 1953. In 1952 he came last in the 
list of 12 succc.ssful candidates tor the Paihamcntary Committee and im- 
proved his position only slightly in the elections for the Committee in 
1953. 
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“ effectively prevented Morrison from attaining the leadership for 
which his Parliamentary talents, no less than his own ambitions, 
seemed likely at that time to mark him out.” ^ 

It is sometimes forgotten that Attlee, even by 1935, was fairly 
clearly established as a middle of the road or even moderately 
left figure among the leaders of the party; he was by no means iden- 
tified with the hyper-cautious and conservative elements in the party. 
Neither, of course, was he linked with the militant left wing; but 
a re-exammation of his intervention in conference discussions (and 
such evidence as is available of his role during the 1931 crisis) 
shows that on a number of issues he was somewhere left of centre. 
He had been active, for example, in the early post-war years in the 
advocacy (»f the principle of workers’ control in industry; at the 
1921 ILP conference, in the discussion on a new policy statement, 
he succeeded in securing the adoption of an amendment which 
committed the II.P to the support of a conception of “Industrial 
I)i mocr.icy ” based on workers’ control. He was associated also 
with the strong anti -military sentiment in the Libour Party in 
those years. At the 1923 laibour Patty annual conference he spoke 
in support of a resolution which read: “ This conference is of opinion 
that it should be the policy of tlic Labour Party in Parliament to 
vote against all Military and Naval Lstimates." Jhe report of 
Attlee's speech on this resolution reads in part: “ At any rate, 
(Attleel maintained that si> long as they had c.ipitahst governments 
they could not trust them with armaments, even though they might 
s:iy that those iimanicnts were not intended’ to be used . . .” 
Attlee himself has recalled that he was an uneasy and sometimes 
critical membei of MacDonald’s second (jovernment. “ Hartshorn 
and I, like many others in the Party (Attlee writes), were distmbed 
at the faduie of the (icveinmcnt to take any drastic steps to deal 
with unemployment. Several times the Cabinet asked us to wind 
up debates on Uncniployment, but we both replied that until we 
saw signs ol a mcc vigorous policy we would not speak.’’® 

Hugh Dalton’s diary of the events of August 1931 casts further 
light on Attlee's attitude towards MacDonald. Dalton recorded 
that he had lunch with Attlee on the day on which MacDonald 
formed his National Government: “ (Attlee) is ho+ against JRM 
(wrote Dalton), for his indecision and his inferiority complex, 
especially in all economic questitms, and hotter still against Snow- 
den who, he says. ha> blocked every positive proposal for the past 
two years.” Later the same day MacDonald met the Ministers 

’ Williaim, K., UnenBexin, n 187. See also Bullock, A , Ih" life mJ ITmes 
of Ernest Bi s’in, Vol. T, p. 571 ff. 

* Attlee, C. R., 4^ It Happened, p 6*1 
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and junior Ministers who had not been members of the Cabinet to 
explain his action. The meeting appears to have been surprisingly 
docile and Dalton (who was present) recorded in his diary that 
“ only a question or two ” were put to MacDonald. But signifi- 
cantly: “ Attlee ask[ed] what would be done to the rentiers.”^ 

It would seem evident from Dalton’s comments written at the 
time that Attlee must have emerged in the minds of many of his 
parliamentary colleagues as a forthright (though hardly flamboyant) 
critic of MacDonald and his friends; this must certainly have 
strengthened the respect with which Attlee was held in the PLP. 
After the great “ betrayal ” he intervened in one of the important 
debates (see p. 320 above) at the 1932 annual party conference 
which reflected tlie deep disillusionment of a great many party 
members with the weakness and equivocation of the second Labour 
Government. Trevelyan, it will be recalled, had moved: “ That the 
leaders of the next Labour Government and the Parliamentary 
labour Party be instructed by the national conference that, on 
assuming office, either with or without power, definite Socialist 
legislation must be immediately promulgated, and that the Party 
shall stand or fall in the House of Commons on the principles in 
which It has faith.” Arthur Henderson (although he was then 
Leader of the Party) was continually heckled and mterrupted (Uiring 
a speech in which he advised the defeat of the resolution. But 
amongst the strongest supporting speeches was one by the Vice- 
Chairman of the PLP, Clement R. Attlee: 

“ 1 hope (he said) we are going to support this lesolution . . . 
For yeais this Party has been fighting as a minoiily tiymg to get 
various changes in the interests of the workeis. I think »he events 
of last year have shown that no furlfur ptotircw Citn he made 
in seeking to get crumbs fiom the rich man's tabic. ... I think \vc have 
got to face the fact that, even if we aie letiirned with a majoiity, 
... we shidi have another crisis at once, and that wc ha\c got to have 
a thought-out plan to deal with that crisis; . . . we have not got to 
wait until our mandate has been exhausted and frittered away, but, 
as Sir Charles Ticvclyan says, wc have got to strike whilst the iron 
is hot ...” * 

Here surely is a vivid contradiction of the widespread conception 
of Attlee as a meek and somewhat timorous political figure. In 
this debate he had joined Trevelyan in an attempt to pledge the next 
Labour Government (against the advice of the Leader of the Party) 
to introduce a full-blooded socialist programme. It is readily 
unjjlerstandable that the PLP should have felt in 1935 that it was 

^ Dalton, II., Call Back Yesterday, p. 273. 

* J932 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 204-6 [Italics mine.] 
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choosing as its Leader not only a competent parliamentarian but 
also a sincere and comparatively militant exponent of socialism. 

But undoubtedly the main factor in ensuring Attlee’s accession 
to the leadership was bis success in winning the confidence of his 
fellow-mcmbers of the PLP by his demonstration of skill and dili- 
gence as a parliamentarian. Similar skills (much more colourfully 
demonstrated) had been the main factor in securing the leadership 
for MacDonald on two earlier occasions. They were also shown 
in Chapter II to be a prerequisite for those who have sought and 
won the leadership of the Conservative Party. 


HI 

IHL FXODUS OF LABOUR LEADERS'. MACDONALD 
AND LANSBURY 

The position of the labour Leader appears to be much less 
secure than that of his Conservative counterpart, if for no other 
reason, because he is subject to annual election at least when the 
party is in opposition. Yet the striking fact is that in this century 
there have been fewer Labour Leaders deposed than there have 
been Conser\ative. The only two Labour Leaders who might 
be said to have been driven from office were J. R. Clyncs in 1922 and 
George Lansbury who resigned the leadership in 1935 because of a 
sharp disagi cement with his party over foreign pohey. But it must 
be remembered that neither CiiTie* nor T^ansbury could be con- 
sidered Leaders of the Party in the full meaning of the term. Clynes 
in a sense was the last of the Chairmen; and Lansbury repeatedly 
insisted tliat he conceived of himself as spokesman for the parha- 
mentary party rqther than as Leader; his ditferences of opinion 
writh his followers forced him, as he put it, to lead a kind of Jekyll and 
Hyde existence. Until Gaitskell became Leader only two men, 
MacDonald and Attlee, had achieved the full stature of Leader 
of the Party in the sense that this office has been conceived in the 
other great parties, and one is immediatHy struck by tlie unchal- 
lenged authority wlueh these two Leaders enjoyed for a total of 29 
years (MacDonald 1922-31, Attlee 1935-55).^ 

More or less furtive and half-hearted attempts were made on 

' One cpn vlinimatc’ for these purposes MacDonald's first period as 
Chairman (1911-14) since he was not at that time Leader in quite the same 
sense as he was after 1922. 
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various occasions to remove both Attlee and MacDonald; but 
none of these attempts culminated in a special party meeting to 
debate a vote of confidence in the Leader of the sort Baldwin had 
to face. It seems particularly strange that no serious effort was made 
to unseat MacDonald during 1924-9, and that no one should ever 
have stood against him at the annual elections for the chairmanship 
of the PLP. In retrospect even MacDonald’s colleagues were 
baffled to account for their failure to challenge his authority over 
so long a period. In December 1932 Lansbury, as Leader of the 
Labour Opposition, went to see MacDonald as Prime Minister and 
leader of the National Government, to appeal to him on a civil 
liberties issue regarding the Home Secretary’s action with respect 
to Tom Mann. Afterwards Lansbury wrote to Cripps: “(Mac- 
Donald) is a terrible mixture of vanity, cowardice, and utter lack of 
principle. He Is like a rudderless vessel, just drifts. ... I came 
away terribly distressed that a man with hiv mentality should have 
led us all for so many years. He never could have believed in civil 
liberty or Socialism.’’* 

As early as 1912, Mrs. Webb had had no doubt about Mac- 
Donald’s insincerity. She wrote in her diary in October of that 
year: “ J. R. MacDonald has ceased to be a Socialist.” ® And in 
the years that followed tiicrc is ample evidence that she and'bthers 
had the deepest rescivations about MacDonald’s suitability as 
lA‘adcr and the sincenly of his support for the Labour Party. Thus, 
for example, she records a conversation with MacDonald at the 
Labour annual conference at Scarborough, 4th June, 1920; 
MacDonald, according to Mrs. Webb, discussed the Labour Party 
with “ angry contempt —he thought it might be better to make a 
new combination and ‘smash’ the picsent Labour Party.”* He 
appears, indeed, to have toyed with the idea as early as 1910-11. 
Mrs. W’ebb quotes a conversation she had in Octo^r 1921 with 
Henderson and Egerton Wake in which, she says, 

“Henderson foI»l us that MacDonald (about 1910 11) pro- 
posed to enter a coalition C'abinct with Idoyd George and Baltour 
(to oust Asquith) and offered him t^Hcndcrscm) an Under-Secre- 
taryship! Henderson refused decisively and declared that any 
such action would destroy the Labour Party and that he would 

1 George Lansbury to Sir Stafford Cripps, 3l8t December, 1932, cited 
in Postgatc, R., George iMnshury, p. 286. [Italics mine.] 

* Beatrice H'ehb's Diaiiet 1912-24, p. 6. She added: “. . . The Trade 
Union M.P.s never were Socialists; Snoviden is embittered and Lansbury 
is wild ...’’, and she concluded tatahstically: “ All one can do is to go 
steadily forward without considering the likelihood of results ” (p. 7). 

» Ibid., p. 181. 
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not consent to it. J. R. M. tried to get George Roberts, who also 
refused. No more was heard of it.”^ 

After MacDonald’s first term as Prime Minister there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with his leadership at the highest levels in 
the party.* As important a colleague as Snowden let it be known 
that he considered MacDonald had revealed the gravest incompet- 
ence as Prime Minister. After the defeat of the parly in the elec- 
tions of 1924, Snowden wrote to Jowett, “ I get no satisfaction 
from contemplating the increased Labour poll. That only makes 
it more painful. It is a proof of the great opportunities we have 
wantonly and recklessly thrown away by the most incompetent 
leadership which ever biouglit a Government to ruin.” And he 
wTOto to Jowett again (a few weeks later): “ You know that I never 
trusted J. R (MacDonald) but he has added to the attributes 1 
knew, during the last nine months, an incapacity 1 never thought 
him capable of. He ha« thrown away the greatest opportunity 
which ever came to a party, and has landed us with five years of 
Tory Government. And his colossal conceit prevents him from 
being in the remotest measure conscious of what he has Jone. He 
IS absolutely self-centred.'’'’ 

There was dissatisfaction loo on the trade union side. Francis 
Williams, one of Frnesl Devin's biographers, states: 

“ Imnuiiiately following the Laboui Government's fall (Devin) 
began to pull every string he could to get MacDonald dismissed 
from the leadership. In this he lound a good deal ol support in 
the Paih'amcntaiy Party itself — particulaily among many trade 
uniim M.P.s . . . and also —although they were cuiious allies for 
him to associate with — from Phdip Snowden and others ot the 
ILP group whom, m the normal way of things, tDevm) disliked 
almost as much as he did MacDonald.”^ 

* Bcatuce Webb's Diaries 1912-24, p. 218, Lord Elton stoutly denies that 
MacDonald ever entered into such discussions <with the Libends. Elton. The Life 
of James Raway MacDonald, pp. 183 6. But it is dilTicult to believe that Hender- 
son, who so faithfull> lefused to join in any move to unseat MacDonald, should 
have invented so damaging a story against MacDonald and passed it on to Mrs. 
Webb in 1921. 

* See Lyman, R. W., The First Labour Govenment, 1924, p. 272 IT. 

® Cited in Brockway, F., Socialism Over SLtt} Years, pp. 222-3, Two 
months later, Snowden's wife (speaking at a public meeting in Montreal) 
said : “ Undoubtedly wc were die victims of the worst political leadership of 
modern times — our own leader (MacDonald), the man who took too much 
upon himself.” Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, February, 1925, p. 194. 
The comment created a minor sensation at thestime and there was mudi 
speculation in the PresS as to whether Snowden agreed with his wife’s 
comment. Significantly he made no attempt to dissociate himself from it. 

* Williams, Francis, Ernest Bevin, p. 122. See also, Bullock, A., Ernest Bevin, 
I. p. 255 If. 
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Nor was Bcvin the Only trade unionist who was dissatisfied with 
MacDonald’s leadership. Mrs. Webb records in her diary (22nd 
June, 1925) a comment on the situation by her husband (who was 
then a member of the NEC); ** Sidney reports that the joint meeting 
of the (General CouncU) of the TUC and the LP Executive was most 
disheartening — Robert Smillic with his little bodyguard of pseudo- 
Communists is trying his level best to damage the PLP and cut off 
trade union support from MacDonald, and the General Council, 
which has always been restive, is now openly and defiantly so. For 
the first time for some years they have summoned a TIJ Congress 
on unemployment without any Idnd of consultation with or parti- 
cipation of the Labour Party Leaders. . . . The plain truth is that 
JRM has lost all his moral (authority) with the PLP as well as with 
the inner councils of the TU movement and his growing alienation 
from the ILP is only symbolic of a general ‘rotting’ of his influence.”^ 

In the columns of the ILP New Leader, H. N. Brailsford attacked 
MacDonald bitterly and openly advised the party to get rid of him 
as Leader. Others joined the attack. At the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Council of the Labour Party in Glasgow on 1st March, 
1925, J. B. Figgins of the National Union of Railwaymen said that 
MacDonald was to bl.ime for “ not putting up a real fight (at the 
last election). By allowing (he (Zinoviev) letter to be published and 
by his other actions, he did a roost disastrous thing so far as Labour 
was concerned. Before that Mr. MacDonald had created bewilder- 
ment in the minds of the electors by his weak speeches.” It seemed 
to Figgins that ” if blame should be attached to anyone, it was not 
to the Conservative Party but to Mr. MacDonald.” And at the 
same meeting James Maxton, M.P., added that he thought “ it 
would be a very bad thing il the Labour movement got into the frame 
of mind that there was only one person who could lead them at any 
time, and that he should not be the siiojcct of criticism when he 
was so doing.” ® 

Both Snowden and Bevin approached Henderson in the hope 
that he would be willing to allow himself to be proposed as successor 
to MacDonald. Mrs. Hamilton records; ” They came to see 
(Henderson); they argued with him, forcibly, in the interests of 
the Party. Tlicy assured him that, if he were prepared to run, he 
could be elected leader. He listened to them; what they said did 
not move him an inch. They were, in his judgment, entirely 
wrong.” ® Francis Williams writes that Henderson told Bevin that 
“ to talk of swapping horses on the very morrow of defeat was 

‘ Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 22nd June, 1925, folios 52-3. 

* I he limes, 2nd March, 19?S. 

* UamiKon, M. A., Arthur Henderson, p 256. 
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disloyal and that he intended to stand finnly by MacDonald who in 
any event he regarded, despite all his faults, as the only man with 
the Parliamentary skill and public prestige to lead the Party back 
to recovery.”^ Sidney Webb's attitude was very similar to that of 
Henderson. Mrs. Webb wrote in her diary in September 1925, 
“ (Sidney) is not going to join in the hue and cry against J. R. M. 
for the good reason that he sees no one to take his place and dislikes 
throwing over leaders.” 

The turning point for MacDonald uppeats to have come at the 
annual paity conference in the autumn of 1925. As was noted 
above, he spoke more frequently and played a more prominent 
part in the conference than any Leadci ever had before. Mrs. 
Webb, summarising pi css reports and h;r husb.ind*s letters, con- 
ceded ungrudgingly that J. R. M. had done “ brilliantly ” and had 
“ reasserted Iiis dominancj”. On Webb's ictum from the con- 
ference he confirmed th'"; he told his wife; “MacDonald has 
completely ic-..st,'l)!islHd liis ascend mcy."^ Put ilieie wcic linger- 
ing doubts in thb minds of many of MacDonald s supporters. One 
incident, in paiticular, which had come to light during MacDonald’s 
leiui as Prime Minister was bound to have caused tiiioasiness 
amongst his folloisers. On 1 1th September, 19,M, the Daily Mail 
announced that it had discovered that on 12th Maich of the same 
year, according to a document registered at Edinburgh, “James 
I^amsay MacDonald, 10, Downing Street, London, S.W.l, Member 
of H.M. Privy Council,” was allotted £10,000 preference shares by 
a Scottish biscuit company, the amount of cash paid or payable to 
the company on each share I'leing £1. On 3rd June, 1924, Sir 
Alexander Grant, the controllii*' mcaibcr of the company, received 
a baronetcy “ for public services *. In an interview at Lossiemouth 
on 12lh September MacDonald, then still Prime Minister, said that 
the shares represenied the endowmem of a Daimlir motoi-car 


r CitPil in Wiihams, rrancis. Ernest Bevin. p. 123. One wonders whether 
Bevin recalled Henderson’s remark when he (Bevin) was approached in 
September 1947. to join a move to unseat Attlee as ceadcr of the PLP 
and Prime Minister. Francis Williams WTi'trs of this uuuicnt: “When 
Bevin was approached ... he replied shortly jliarply and, 1 am <old by 
those pritilcged to see his anger, with impressive conlciiipt, that it was not 
his habit to intrigue against a man he Ousted and who trusted him or to 
swap leaders in times of temporary difliculty. Who, he asked, did they 
think he was? T.loyd George? He added that Attlee was the best Prime 
Minister any Labour Government could have ...” Williams, Francis, 
Ernest Bevin, p. 240. Sec 'also Dalton, H., High Tide and After, Chapter XXIX. 

• Cited in Beatrice Webb's Diariev, 2nd October, 1925, folio f<5, and 5fh 
October, 1925, folio 88. 

■.rr. N 
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with which Sir Alexander had presented him, and at his (Mac- 
Donald’s) death they would revert to the Grant family. The 
allotment of the shares, the Prime Minister cxplmned, really repre- 
sented an incident in a very old friendship, although the two were 
at opposite poles in politics.^ Two days later Sir Alexander Grant 
made a statement which substantiated that of MacDonald; and 
he explained that the figure of £30,000 was arrived at after con- 
sidering what sum would be necessary to clear the car of all 
expenses including income tax and super tax.® 

The opposition, naturally enough, pounc'd on this incident. 
Speaking at Birmingham on 17th September, Neville Chamberlain 
said that the Prime Minister, whose moral sense was revolted by 
capitalism, nc\efthclt''S saw nothing incons stent in accepting 
from a capitalist provision in the shape of the income of £30,000 in 
order that be might ride in a h>rdly motor-car for the rest of his 
days It must, Chamberlain thought, have given rise to no little 
surprise amongst some of Mr. MacDonald’s supporters. Some of 
these indeed had already wiilten to the Daily Iltrald which con- 
fessed on t7th Scptoinber that it had received “ seveial letters” 
about the Ptime Minister's motor-car, but it did not think “ any 
useful puip.v&e viould be Svfved by publishing them.”® Less 
inhibited joutiu lists among Hie left-wing piess were '•catliiiTg in 
their comment on MacDoii.ild's action. But strangely, most of his 
immediate colleagues seemed unconcerned. Fven in ictrospect, 
Clyncs (13 yeais later) was satisfied that the honour awarded to 
Sir Alexander Grant had been given in acknowledgment of liis 
generosity in endowing public Iibiarics and in making ” other 
similar Ctiiitnbutlons toward the welfare of the very classes whose 
benefit the Labour Government had at heart.” Grant, explained 
Clynos, had been convinced that it was undignified that ” Britain’s 
-Premier often had l»' ‘ vltap-haii" ’ on his way between his house in 
north London and his oliicial residence in Downing Street.”* But 
among the moic miMtant sociahj.ts the incident stirred a deeper 
uneasiness about MacDonald's devotion to the Socialist Cause. 

During the years between the two Labour Governments there 
was much evidence of MacDonald’s growing impatience w'ith the 
mood and manners of many of his followers. Relations with the 
ILP became increasingly bitter, ft is unnecessary to document in 

^ The Iimev, 13th .September, 1924. 

* The Times, IStli September, 1924. 

• Daily Herald, 17th September, 1924. 

‘ Clynes, J. R., Memoir^, Vol. II, pp. 48-9. F or contrasting views of this 
incident sec Weir, L. MatNeill, The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald, Chapter XX 
(“ Biscuits ”) and Bassett, R., Nineteen Thirty-One: Political Crisis, p. 416, 
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detail MacDonald’s struggle with the ILP, but the atmosphere can 
be recreated from inddents such as the following: At a Yorkshire 
divisional conference of the ILP at Leeds on 14lh February, 1925, 
a resolution was carried “ congratulating the late Government on 
its work in office.” An amendment to delete the congratulation 
on the ground that the Labour Cabinet *’ had members who already 
had a suflicicnlly big idea of themselves since they began to wear 
silk liats was defeated. (But) a personal complimentary reference 
to Ramsay MacDonald was withdrawn.” ^ Later in the same year an 
ILP branch had sent a resolution reproving MacDonald for a letter 
he had sent to a Bulgarian socialist indicating that three British 
socialists who were recently in Bulgaria were not an official delega- 
tior In reply to the ILP branch protest MacDonald wrote: 
“Perhaps fthe branch) would mind its own businc.cs and regard 
Socialism, not as a creed of a lot of blethering easie-ooi'ie asses who 
arc prepared t<> pass ary resolution without knowing its meaning, 
and on any subject witliout understanding it, but as something 
which requires fectitude of thought and consideration of aetion.” * 

By the nevt year MacDonald’s impatience witii the ILP and with 
oiher extremist elements in the party led him to write: “ . . . The 
movement is being headed straight for destruction.” ’ But many 
in the ILP wcie cqu.'illy convinced that MacDonald himself was 
leading the movement “ straight to destruction.” At the annual 
conference of the Scottish ILP in Jan'^ary 1927, a resolution was 
moved by the Govan Branch which expressid disapproval of 
MacDonald's recent utterances and urged that “ the time was 
opjionun'' for a change in the party leadership.” The mover of 
the resolution said that “ as *’ pro :t«cal leader of the working class 
Mr. MacDonald was a complete failure,” and he asked conference 
“ to show the whole movement that they did not approve ol this 
fawning and contemptuous tempo /.ing of leaders.” * The 
resolution was defeated by the narrow majority of 61 votes to 57. 
A few days later' MacDonald replied in Forward: “ What we have 
been troubled with is not nig men who were bossing but little men 
with swollen heads who were ciiticizing. . . , Wc arc not to allow, 
if we can prevent iL Ihc Labour Parly dissolving into a disorganized 
mass of passionate but fatuous fighters.” ® In an attempt to preclude 
this appalling pi < spcct MacDonald, sp iakiiig to a Labour Party 
meeting, warned his followers in February 1928: “ I want to remind 
my Parliamentary colleagues that during the coming months they 

’ The Times, 16th Februaiy, 192S. 

* Daily Herald, 19th,June, l925 

* Socialist Review. March, 1926. 

* Gted in Gleanings and Memoranda, February, 1927, pp. 217-8. 

* Forward, 22nd January. 1927. 
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will have to mind their p*$ and q’s and do what they are told, I 
being the interpreter of your views to them. ... In the House of 
Commons during the coming Session we will do our level best to 
maintain the dignity, honour, efficiency and power of the Labour 
Party .” ' MacDonald marked his complete lack of sympathy 
with the ILP by resigning from it after his return to office. In 
explanation of his action he said ; “ It is not only what has happened 
just recently in the House, but there has been an accumulation of 
happenings — an evidence of a spirit that made one despair.” * 

It is easy to understand MacDonald's exasi '-‘ration with the ILP 
during these years; however sincere they may have been, there can 
be no doubt that their factiousness and irresponsibility was tending 
to undermine the dkctiwncss of the Labour Party in the HousC of 
CommonJ, But there can be little doubt that MacDonald was 
increasingly exasperated with others in addition to the 1I,P. He 
had long since expressed his impatience vitli wh:t he called the 
‘‘whirlpool” oF “ chi .-.-conscious trade unionists” aiound him;' 
indeed the doubt seems lo hine grown steadily in his nund whether 
the Labour Paitj wms in lact Jit to go\c;n Hit coun1r\.‘ 

Sannltanei.usiy iic luund inticasing common gtoiind with his 
Conservatne opponents. It w.as paiily his similarily of viewpoint 
with Baldwin ; they wcic mote alike. Wu.ston Cliurclnll h.as claitbed, 
thi'n any other iv.o men who had held iLc office of Piimc Minister.® 
In addition, however, Ma«. Donald found much to admire among 
many i.l Baldwin’s suppoitcis. /s early as 1925 he said: “There 
is a laige ‘•eel'on oJ the Toiy Party, especially the young Tories, 
whi) are men ot vciy creat piomisc. . . . (Sooner or Inter, he 
insiskd), th.* paititiori bt tween us and them will he so thin that they 
might as well break it dr.wm and ciiroc over to the S jciiilists’ camp,” ® 
Baldwin saw this evident ide’iitity of viewpoint between MacDonald 
and many of the C<*nsefv.itive kadcis in a ditfereni light: “ In niy 
view Oie said) liie leaders of the Labour Party have passed ilirough 
that stage in which tticir lolli-vcrs still have their being, and I have 
been under the impression that since the disastrous >car of 1926 
they have been trjing to wean their own followers from what they 
have taught them for a quarter of a century.” » This was no doubt 

^ 7 he Times, 7th I' ebruary, 1 *^28. 

2 Forward, 22Dd February, 1930. 

• Cited in Snowden, An Autobiography. Vol. 1, p. 175. MacDonald 
appears to liave made this comment about hts trades union colleagues in 
the PLP in 1008. 

• Dalton. IL, Call Back Yesterday, pp. 286 0. leiicws the evidence of 
MacDonald's growing doubts on this issue after 1924. 

» Churchill, W., History of the Second World War. Vol. I. p. 18. 

• The Times, 20th Ajnril, 1925 

» The Times, 2nd August, 1929. 
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close to the truth. And when MacDonald found that he could not 
wean his followers from “ the teachings of a quarter of a century ” 
he did not hesitate to break with them and to establish the National 
Government. 

It is unnecessary to att< mpt to assess the sincerity of MacDonald 
and the action he took in 1931. The important question for the 
purposes of this study is rather to decide why, despite the enormous 
accumulation of doubts about his sincerity, no serious effort was 
made to unseat him as Leader after the furtive moves initiated by 
Bevin and Snowden in 1924-5. Many must have agreed with 
Snowden’s judgment that MacDonald had manifested obvious 
incompetence as Prime Minister of the first Labour Government; 
MacDonald himself made little effort to hide his growing exaspera- 
tion with an increasing number of his followers in the parliamentary 
party. Yet in the end (as Dalton puts it) MacDonald “ expelled 
himself”. At no time did he face anything like the difiic ilties 
Baldwin faced in retaining the Conservative leadership. MacNeiil 
Weir, although* he is a prejudiced witness, gives a convincing 
summary of the reasons why the Labour Party failed to make a 
serious effort to depose MacDonald: 

“(MacDonald' had earned the admualion and devotion of the 
gif*at body of the Labour Party by his oratoiical ability, by his 
mlellcclual ascendancy, by his personal atti activenesN, by Ins 
spc-ciali/ed aptiti’Je for his job, by his rlebating skill, and by his 
kiiowl* Jge <>1 Pailiainenliry technique Moreover, he had assisted 
at the birth of the Party, iendc»-ed it a hundred services and 
sirifcTed with it in its many reverses. Above all, MacDonald's 
iwcstige had been built up by years of liard work, and the grati 
lude of the masses to their K'aders (is) proverbial 

But in the same passage MacNeiil Wt’r adds this totally inaccurate 
comment: “. . . in a democratic bodv like the Labour Party, the 
only method of .dismissal would be at an Annual Conference by 
vote of the delegates.” It would no doubt be accurate to argue that 
MacDonald’s resignation would have bev'ome inevitable had tlie 
annual conference of the party either passed a vote of want of 
confidence in him, or defeated a resolution on a major matter of 
policy with which he had identified himself.* But MacNeiil Weir 
appears completely to ignore the fact that the Leader of the Labour 
Party is chosen not by the party outside Parliament but by the PLP, 
and that he is subject to annual re-election when the PLP is in 
opposition. Tn theory it would have been perfectly possible for 
any of MacDonald’s* colleagues to stand against him during the 

V Weir, 1 . MacNeiil. The Iraqedy of Ram^av MacDonald, p ix. 

* Cf Lansbury’s resignation, discussed below. 
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annual elections for the office of Chairman and Leader. It would 
appear indeed to have been the hope of Snowden and Bevin that 
Henderson would agree to do so after 1924. But as Mrs. Hamilton 
put it, the scheme broke on the rock of Henderson’s loyalty — ^this 
despite the fact that, according to both Snowden and Kirkwood, 
Henderson had favoured the election of Clynes rather than Mac- 
Donald in 1922. The Deputy Leader of the Party, Clynes, was 
equally unwilling to contest the leadership and the only other 
likely candidate, Snowden, never showed tlie slightest inclination 
to do so. E\cn Lansbury, it will bo recalled, refused to allow his 
name to be put in nomination against MacDonald in December 
1924 on the grounds that “ a change of leadership would be most 
inopportune in the present circumstances.” 

No doubt Lansbury felt that to reject MacDonald immediately 
after the fall of the Government would be to repudiate Labour’s 
record in office. But this consideration alone could hardly account 
for the failure iT anybody to challenge MacDonald throughout the 
period 192f5-9. Undoubtedly the party felt itself peculiarly depen- 
dent on him since he was so obviousls supciior in parliamentaiy 
skills to an> [lossiblc rival Mrs Webb, who had hing been dis- 
illusioned with MacDonald, tombed again and again during these 
years through possible altciiMtivc Icudeis, but none, she decitied, 
was remotely acceptable. Gf Clones, tlie Deputy Leader m this 
period, she wrote in 192b: 

“A silent relincd little man . . has moie wisdom than all of 
them .... But he lacks \italily and like Sidne), he has no dcsiie 
to control his fellow men . . He is still a convinced Socialist ; 
he alway.s says what he th-nks and no more than he Hunks, and 
he knows exaet'y what ht docs think .... but alas< although he 
is an admirable councillor he is not a leader of men— he is too 
modest .and silent to be a force, whcltut on platform oi in com- 
mittee : he is V'hat he locks, a small nan ..." 

Henderson, she felt, had important qualities that Glyncs lacked: 

“ He is, in fact, a first-rate manager of men- the only one in the 
front rank of the Labour Movement. Without Arthur Henderson, 
ffeaven help the Labour Party* But he also is no leader of men - 
he has no personal magnetism.’’^ 

And, again, three years later she wrote: 

“ Arthur Henderson is a magnificent moral stalwart and a sound 
party manager— but has no intellectual or artistic gifts-Hio 
imagination, he is dull and slightly commonplace; within the 
Party he is trusted and even lo\ ed ; but outside the Party he is 
nobody.’’® 

® Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 10th September, 1926, folios D-16. 

* Ibid., 25th March. 1920, fofio 163. 
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Lansbury, despite certain admirable qualities, was inconceivable 
as Leader. If he had led or dominated (tlie Labour Party)/’ she 
wrote in 1928, “ it would have been to-day in ruins.” ^ Again and 
again, Mrs. Webb quotes the judgment of others in the inner circle 
of the Labour Party that if MacDonald went Snowden would have 
to be his successor. After Henderson had visited the Webbs in 
1928, Mrs. Webb wrote that he and Sidney bad “ agreed that if 
J. R. M. disappeared Snowden was the best man for the Party 
leadership —better than good little Clyncs, who seems the only 
alternative.” ® But neither Mrs. Webb nor anyone she quotes 
seems to have been able to generate any positive enthusiasm for the 
bitter, misanthropic Snowden: certainly no one seemed prepared 
to destroy MacDonald to make Snowden king. 

“ The worst of it is.” Mrs. Webb conclmicd, ‘‘(MacDonald) is 
the be.st man we’ve got to put in our shop window . . .” “ Yet the 
arguments against MacDonald which flooded into licr mind now 
seem, in retrospect, almost overwhelming. In 1926 she wrote: 

“ He is no longer intent on social reform— whateve^^ indignation 
he ever had at the present distribution of >veallh he has lost ; his 
real and intimate life is associating with non political aristocratic 
society . . . surrounded with the beauty and di‘?niiy which wealth 
can buy and social experience can direct.” Neverlhclcss, she con- 
ceded: “He has great gifts as a political leader, he has pcisonal 
eharni, lie has vilahiy, he is assiduous, self-conl rolled and skilful. 
In all these respects he is unuiue lu the inner ciuie of the Labour 
Party made up, as it is, of fanatics, faddists refined and self- 
effacing inlell' 'duals and the dull niediocritieN (»f the Trade Ihiron 
Movement ...” 

As Mrs. Webb saw it, the* plain fact was that llie Labour Party 
had not yet found an adequate Leader. In the circuinstanees she 
decided: “ Ramsay MacDonald is a magnificent substitute for a 
leader. He has the ideal appearance, . . . But he is shcaldy in 
character and intellect.” ^ 

Jt is important to emphasize tliat disillusionment v\iih the 
‘‘ magnificent substitute ” (of the sort that is reflccUd in Mrs. Webb's 

^ Beatrice Webb's Diaries, Hlh October, 1928, fo’io 131. Although in 
tlic same passage Mrs. Webb added that had I ansbury bren a member of 
the inner circle of the party in those years he might ha\e “ added warmth 
and emotional grit to the Ilenderson-Snowdcn-CIyiics-Wcbb combination, 
finished off as it has been in the thin, glittering ta^adc pro' idcd by 
tMacDonald).” 

2 IbiiL, Wliit-wSunday, 1928, folio 70. A cryptic passage follows in the 
diary — “ ‘Why not I Incle^ Arthur?’ ” said T (meaning Hender-^.on). A conclu- 
sive No was the answer.” * 

® Ibid,, 14th February, 1928. folio 38. 

^ /h/V/.. 2nd August, 1926, folios 73-4. 
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diaries) appears to have been confined largely to the inter circle 
of the party; it was prevalent mainly among those (and not even 
all of them) who had an opportunity to judge MacDonald’s work 
and character at first hand; his hold on the party outside Parliament 
was overwhelmingly strong. A palace revolution might have been 
possible if Henderson had allowed himself to become the spearhead 
of anti-MacDonald feeling in the councils of the party, lienderson 
might have succeeded in unseating MacDonald had he sought to 
do so in order to “ save the Movement ” ; but his concept of 
loyalty prevented him.^ It should not be assLued, however, that it 
would have been an easy matter even for Henderson (had he been 
willing to try to do so) to have destroyed MacDonald. In the 
elections for the Parliamentary Fxccutive Committee after the fall 
of the first I a hour Government, Henderson stood tenth in the list 
of 12 successful candidates for the Committee, securing only 38 
votes against the 67 for Lansbury who headed the hst. In the years 
that fo^o^^ed, Henderson’s position on the hst fluctuated remark- 
ably; he was as low as twelfth in 1926 and rose to sifond in 1927. 
But certainly these election rcMilts do not suggest that Henderson 
was the (rnTwhelniitig f.tvoniiic of the Kiek-bi nchers, nor that they 
would necessarily have voted him into oflice had he stood for the 
leadership against MacDrmald. I.oyalty, as MacNeill Weir 
suggests in the passage ouotod above, runs strong and deep in the 
Labour movement. And it js impoitanl to keep in mind that 
Ma'’D(>iiald had had a spect.tculc*' rtcoid of unopposed re-elections 
to most of the principal odic‘*s of the party. He had been annually 
elected Secretary of tht* Paity, unopposed, for the years 1900-11 
inclusive; he was annually elc-'ied Iie.isurer 1912-30 (and opposed 
on only one occasion); he was elected Chairman of tlie PLP with- 
out opposition from 1^1 1 to 1914 and, with the exception of the 1922 
contest, he was re-electod unopposed from that year to 1931. Dal- 
ton’s phrase quoted at the l»eginning of this chapter is distinctly 
relevant ■ “. . . We (in the Labour Party) have '<i strong sense of 
social security near the top. To do a man out of his job, at that 
eminence, is against good followership.” 

David Kirkwood goes so far as to claim that MacDonald could 

* He later appears to have deeply regretted bis failure to act. Mrs. 
Webb describes in her dury a visit to Passiield by Aithur Henderson’s son 
William (later Ixird Henderson), some months alter the fall of the second 
Labour Goiernmcnt. Mlie quotes Willnm Henderson as saving that his 
father was broken-hearted over the catastrophe of last autumn; (he) felt 
that his policy of puning up with and maintaining J.R M. in the leader- 
ship since 1922, in spite of personal distrust, h<ul been a big mistake and 
has temporarily, at any rate, ruined the Party.” Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 
22nd February, 1932, folio 33. 
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have carried the PLP with him had he bothered to attend and 
address the party meeting on 28th August, 1931 : 

“ Of one tiling . . . (.Kirkwood writes) I feel certain. If Ramsay 
MacDonald had come to a meeting of his Party and told them his 
views and invited them to join him in creating a Nation.aI Govern- 
ment, most of them would have agreed. We all knew that national 
affairs were not going well. We had seen nations crash into chaos 
and had seen dictators rise to autocracy on the ruins. We were 
familiar with the idea of a non-partv administration. Ramsay 
MacDonald had said on more than one occasion that he was 
willing to work along with any Party or any men, if by their com- 
bined efforts they could redeem the nation. So ‘trong was the 
hold that Ramsay MacDonald had on the Party in t!ie House 
that, if he had come to the meeting, anyone who challenged him 
would piobably have been howled down. The Clyde group were 
definitely antagonistic. Tlicy had lost faith in their leader. Others 
were opposed to coalition on principle. But they would have been 
swamped.” 

MacDonald did not go to the meeting; he sent Lord Sankey, who, 
in Kirkwood’s phrase. “ talked to (the PLP) like a benevolent old 
gentleman who carried peppermints in his jacket pocket to give to 
the potir workers.” ' MacDonald’s ca.se therefore went largely by 
default. 

Most of the survivors of this meeting strongly dissent from Kirk- 
wood's judgment. In retrospect they deny that there was the 
slightest chance that MacDonald could have carried any consider- 
able part of the PLP with him. Perhaps at that late date he could 
not have done so. But wlia« if MacDonald had been less aloof 
from his followers during the preceding months? He might have 
set about attempting to carry them with him rather than so obvioasly 
seeking to rid himself of them. It is worth remembering that a 
considciable part of the Cabinet stood with MacDonald in the 
final critical vote’on the proposal to cut the unemployment benefit.* 
He might have set about much earlier convincing them and the 
members of the PLP that only a coalition government could deal 
with what was widely considered to be the nation’s desperate 
economic dilemma. It is at least an open question whether he 
might not have succeeded in such a caihpaign. There were few of 
the signs of revolt against MacDonald personally at the highest 
levels of the party of the sort that preceded the resignation of 
Balfour and Austen Chamberlain. Only the ILP waged open war- 
fare against him and they were much less powerful than, for example, 

1 Kirkwood, D., My Life of Revolt, p. 248. 

* Nicolson, Sir H., KUtg George the Mfth, p. 4CA. 
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the section of Baldwin’s party that sou^t to oust him. MacDonald, 
it must be remembered, was the first “ Leader of the Party he 
was the first Prime Minister Labour had produced ; he was obviously 
superior in personal accomphshments to all possible rivals. It is 
at least conceivable that he might have earned a considerable 
part of the PLP with him had he not, one stiongl> su'^pccts, preferred 
to be rid of them.^ 


The only clcar-cut instance of a Labom I eadcr being dnven from 
office IS the downdl of Lansbury in 193^. The c icumstaiices m 
which he lesigncd tlK leadership need poi be itco ihtf J in detail 
but ccilain aspects the afl nr mu a be examined for the light they 
throw on the pjoccss by whpL i I aboar leader may, in rertiin 
circuin'^tanccs, be dnven from c^kc. I ansbniy, it will be remem- 
bered, had fOiinallv inluiiltd tie li^lc of Icidtr follovvim? the 
resignation of Ailhur Hvfdciion in Octobn 1 >^2 On many 

Jlic h'c t) cs > 1 P sstti t \ > I i iMl p\ lonoiiil cenon 

oi Ills hook (A / Uii fhfn (*u P t lunJ ( s 1 <li> ^ o 422 i] ) lo 
di j) lime nn iiUrpitli i i id J O i n n i I 1 1 s i c lorii^'r I »-c 

bl^^ * >11 n >i I nl M ‘‘ id s > q I ' I t J h i\i intJ l » *' 13 in fh< sc 

pn » s It v\ s I )' II I It ^ 1 1 *> i II I i 1 M Kill 1 1 M kDo aid > 

c rt riKiLCih u'^iilUP f « l ti ns i ! i •'i t nlv no vUl'c intc idcd 

U u ns! ih t U ^ r P n oi s h )i iKi m v fwO-t < lud the fuHil- 
im 1 1 (i( I I » n 1! 1 nu I { II j ut • lorn i iriO I nboi i ilji»ncc But 
II d ’if 's I (I ^ sMii uivv’ ii I 10 b 1 Ml, ^ceoij I > itil in^on- 

K* si )1 

\Mk 1 1 ^ It MV M THlIi Pt lo s t'lL smf tl'ty of 

M I Do 1 d » I Uu ‘silt > >k 11 ' n p’>r 1 l'> 1 p »it uiil iri> i psU 

U i M U) I iiu ini s II 1 ' h t <\lKilKr in 1 ul M u») > 1 1 1 p iiitd con p iiiv with 
the Labour PaM\ v\ ,.1 kijii ♦ or u*ici * i I d so, // f/A f il his o \ri volt on 
Dcni uc 0 l cvkisivi «dc cc I in isi its al >ul h Liv.c slin anJ the ic- 
ciificnl h( SI1I1I3 u v ud I 11 I V in ui\ i>t hi co’V mks li p silion was t no 
linn vl’i livw’ I uilu If I » ’ tiH esentsof \u<^ i * his aiitl oiiis wilhin 
tilt p rtv V I nipL c U *>ill is ouik ml t in ns slin<* tl u ^lacDonild was 
/< /uifi) txpdkd lu ni iht 1 uoui Parts cn Septunbtr “* ih (moic tlnn a 
month aim he icetp \ J die t mmi jon to toini i N a o vl (jovcrnmwiit) But I 
think I’lit Dalton’ ?t luriv, lint ‘^1iItDonlM txpclkd hnisclf,” is fully 
justihed 

IncivUntjll>, illhoii,-h Bis ctl m^kes a sln»nf ci c i the a-gument that 
MacDcnald in v\ is iiisj iicvl si IJv b> a dtsiit to stive i’-^ n ition il inlvrest 
in solving tbt immediitt tcoiioniic crisis of the summer of tn t scar, he fails, 
cu ioud> enough, lo cxiliin whv MicOonild rcmnnul a member of the 
Natl Mill Govcinmcnl n! M 13 nd continued 1 isunpoii it until his deith 

in November of that vcai 

• I or a full u coun^ st c Postgalc R , in otf,i I w^shui i Cliaptc i 22, Williams, 
r ,//i2ori?nm, Clwpitr 17, Dalton, H , 77i£?/f/rt-/a/ pp 62fi ,Bullock,A, 
Jlw lift itful limes of I HU t fits my pr» '’64 ff , C »okc, C ohn Ifu I ife of Richatd 
0»/>/?s, pp 144 177 
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issues Lansbury*s views were not typical of tiie majority of his 
colleagues in the PLP of 1931-5, but he managed nevertheless to 
speak effectively on their behalf, whatever private reservations he 
may have had about some of the views he was called upon to ex- 
press. The arrangement became intolerable only when a deep gulf 
de^ eloped between the Leader and a majority of his party on the 
issue of peace and war. As the threat of Fascist aggression grew 
ste.idily after 1933, the Labour Party slowly, reluctantly, and amidst 
considerable confusion, came to accept the full implications of the 
policy of collective security, including the possibility that it might 
involve collective military resistance against aggrcss'on. But to 
Lansbury, the Christian pacifist, “ collective security ” jcmained 
an euphemistic description of war; he could u(tt envisage the 
possibility tnat he might be expected to lead the party in suppor* of 
a w'ar however woithy the cause for which it might be fought. 

During the annual paity conference of October 1934 Lansbury 
had made it clear that he was prepared to resign the leadership 
whenever it was ’considered that his own pacifism had become an 
obstacle to the poliiical effectiveness of the parly; this offer was 
peremptorily relnsed and Lan'bury agreed (appai-Milly with 
mixed feelingi) to carry on as Leader. But during the succeeding 
year his position became increasingly diflicult. lie was under 
considerable picssurc from Arthui Henderson to cany on as Leader 
through the next election which was bound to come duiitig late 
1935 or .■sometime m 1936’; but he found himself passionately 
opposed to the majority opinion of both the Labour Party and of 
the trade union movement on the subiect of sanctions. Tlie Trades 
Union Congicss met In coiife mce on 2nd -6th September, 1935, 
at Margate, and I..ansbiiry was expected to carry fraternal greetings 
to the Congress from the Labour Party He sought to avoid the 
assignment and urged that Attlee, the Deputy Leader, be sent in 
his stead. The NfcC insisted, however that Lansbury should attend 
in order to refutc’the rumours that there wcic deep divisions within 
the party. 

At the Congress Lansbury heard Walter Citrine, the Secretary, 
urge the delegates to support a declaration prepared by the General 
Council calling upon the British Government, along with other 
nations belonging to the I.cague, “ to use all the necessary mcasuies 
provided by the Covenant to prevent Italy’s unjust and rapacious 

* Mrs. Hamilton records that Hendcisons corrcspond*'nr^ includes "a 
long and intimate ” evcjiange of letters with George Lansburv in which 
Henderson, though disagreeing with I ansbuiy's attitude to sanctions, never- 
theless puts to him the argument that he alone could carry the party through 
an election. Hamilton, M A Arthur Henderson, p. 4^2. 
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attack upon the territory of (Abyssinia).”' If the Congress 
rejected this declaration, “ it will mean (said Citrine, with a touch 
of cruel irony, one would have thought,) turning down our Leader, 
George Lansbury.” * Citrine no doubt intended this remark as a 
further demonstration of the unity of the party, but Lansbury 
(according to his biographer) was appalled by the ambiguity of the 
position in which he had been placed by Citrine’s statement. In 
private discussion with the Congress leaders Lansbury apparently 
let it be known that he felt that when he spoke to the Congress he 
must make it clear that he personally wouii have opposed the 
General Council’s resolution. Citrine insisted, however, that 
I.ansbury must do no more than state the official position of the 
Labour Party. Again Lansbury consulted his colleagues, and 
“ with three exceptions they told him that his resignation would be 
a disaster to the Party. Everyone knew, they added, that if war 
came he could not be their leader ; but that might be far away, and 
he had a duty to the Paity whose revival was to a high degree his 
own w'oik.” 

Lansbury appears to have accepled the argument and in his ad- 
dress to the Congiess he confined himself mainly to a denunciation 
of war in gencial teiuis; hm with respect to the resolution parsed 
by the Congress he said : 

'* . . speai'iiig on I'C* alt of the LaVui Parly, and as their 
spokesman licit. lo da\, all I esn say is that over and over again 
111 Parliaiiuni and oulstde they nave said lliat they stand resolutely 
hy the dll 'Sion arrived at at ihtir last Conftrcnce, whuh is really 
on all lotus with the icsviUUion lint was passed here yesterday.’ * 

But now I an'bury w.is more than ever tioubled by the ambiguity 
of his position. /\t a joint meeting of the NFC and the General 
Council of the T UC he explained lus deep concern, only to be told 
again that “ his position w is understood, and that his work as 
leader w.is indispensaWc.” * On 17th September, the leader of the 
parly in the House ol I oids, l.ord Ponsonby, resigned on the 
ground that no honest pacifist could “ hold a position as leader ” 

» 1935 1 VC Annual Report, p. 346. 

* Ibid., p. 371. I Ire dcvlaraltun was approved by the Congress by a vote 
of 2.%2,f»00, to 177,000. 

* Postgate, R., /'onrf'Mry, p 300 

' 1935 Tl'C Annual Repot i, p. 407. In the s-inie speech Lansbury re- 
aflirmed his conception of his rdle as “ spokesman ” of the party, “ What- 
ever views any of us may hold m tlic long run, when wc speak on behalf 
of the Movement we can only state what the opinion and decision of that 
Movement is.” 

* Postgate. R., George Lansbury, p. 300. 
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in the party.^ Yet again, Lansbury proposed privately to the NEC 
that he should resign; yet again he was told that such action would 
be “ inexcusable”. 

But by the time the Labour Party conference assembled on 30th 
September Lansbury had decided that he must quit the leadership. 
Italian troops had now invaded Ethiopia and a resolution would, 
he knew, be moved at the party conference which read in part: 

“ United and determined in its opposition to the policy of 
imperialist aggression, this Conference calls upon the British 
Government, in co-operation with other nations icprcsented at the 
Council and Assembly of the League, to use all the necessary 
measutes piovided by the Covenant to pievcnt Italy's unjust 
and rapacious attack upon the territory of a felliiW member of 
the League. The Conference pledges its firm suppoit of any action 
consistent with the principles and statutes of tlie I-eagiie to re- 
strain the Italian Government and to uphold the authority of the 
League in enforcing Peace.” * 

This resolution was put before the confeicnce by Hugh Dalton on 
behalf of the Executive on 1st October. The issue was debated in 
a long and vitally important discussion during which it was evident 
that the tide was running strongly in the direction of tho.se who 
supported the policy of sanctions. Lansbury received a tremendous 
welcome when he rose to intervene in the debate, but in his opening 
remarks he explained: “. . . I agree with the position of those of 
my friends who think that it is quite intolerable that you should 
have a man speaking us Leader who disagrees fundamentally on 
an issue of this kind . . .” He explained that he proposed to offer 
his resignation at a meeting of the PLP to take place in one week’s 
time and added that he would consider it “ natural and perfectly 
friendly” if the conference should decide to recommend to the 
PLP that his resignation should be accepted. There were cries of 
“ No, no,” and Lansbury, deeply moved, proceeded to rc-state his 
own pacifist view» 

In the closing passages of lansbury’s speech it would almost 
appear that he was leaving open the possibility that he might still 
revoke his decision to resign if the resolution «v.is defeated. The 
phraseology certainly docs not suggest that his decision was irre- 
vocable: “ It may be that I shall not meet you on this platform 
any more. (Cries of ‘ No.’) There are things that come into life 
that make changes inevitable. It tnay very well be that in the carrying 
out of your policy I shall be in your way.” Then a reference to 
his very serious illness of the year bclore: “ When I was sick 

1 The Times, 14th September, 1935. 

* 1935 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 153. 
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and on my back ideas came into my head, and one was that the 
only thing worth while for old men to do is to at least say the thing 
they believe, and to at least try to warn the young of the dangers of 
force and compulsion.” He turned then to the charge that he had 
been irresponsible, a view (as he must have been well aware) that 
Ernest Bevin held strongly and was soon to put before the conference. 
” I am no more irresponsible a leader (said Lansbury) than the 
greatest Trade Union leader in the country.” And then a final 
peroration which ended: “. . . 1 am ready to stand as the early 
Christians did. and say, ‘ This is our faith, ti.'S is w'here we stand, 
and, if nece-isary, thi'« is where we will die.’ ” 

The sjiecch set otf another great demonstration of affection for 
Lansbury; but while the cheers still echoed through the hall Ernest 
Bevin lumbered to the rostrum to dchv;r a powerful and ruthless 
reply He liad long been convinced that l.ansbury should resign; 
he had sat unmoved through Lansbury’s emotional “ farewell ” 
to ihc c(>n fere nee as Party Leader. He could not have failed to 
notic*c that I -insbuiy had left open the possibility that he might 
still be rre\.i’li d upon to carry on. In the moment of the old man’s 
per..oii:d liiumph, Bevin seemed determined to esolude that possi- 
bility once :(nJ for all. “ Let me remind the delegates (he began) 
that, when (le ige L.insburv s.iys what he has said to-day iif the 
Conference, u i? rather late to say ii, and I liope this Conference 
will not be intluenced by either sentiment or personal attachment. 

1 hope >ou V dl (.any no rcHilutum . .. telling a man with a conscience 
hko Lausbiny vvh.it lie ought to do. If he finds that he ought to 
take a ccitam course, then his conscience should direct him . . .” 
And then to lanibiiry personally he directed one of the bitterest 
remarks m the history of Labour Party polemics. ” (Y ou are) 
placing the r.xctutive and the Movement in an absolutely wrong 
position to be taking " your conscience round from body to body 
asking to be told what you ought to do with it.” Amidst uproar 
and ir.teijectioiis, Bevin continued; “. . . I fcvl we have been 
betrayed.” 

* See BiilIc). k Alan, ISnin, \i'l. I, p. 567 IT. 

* The wording of the exUacts from Bevin's speech given here is that 
of the olTicial ic]X)it of the (.uiifercncc. It is interesting to note, however, 
that Bevin’s biographer twice quotes Be\iii as accusing Lan&bury of “trail 
ing your conscience,” while J. T. Murphy (who was present) is convinced 
that Bevin used the phrase, “ hawking your conscience.” Neither phrase is, 
as bitter, however, as Devin’s reported answer to criticisms that his speech 
had been unnecessarily harsh : " Lansbury h.is been going about dressed in 
saint's clothes for years waiting for martyrdom 1 set lire to the faggots.” 
See William<., 1'., Krnest Bevin, pp. 193-6, and Murphy, J. T., Labour's Big 
Three, p. 184 
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Bevin then recalled the extent to which Lansbury had allowed 
himself to continue as spokesman for a policy with which he was 
in complete disagreement. Yet, on the very cve of the conference, 
Bevin said, lansbury had made a personal statement to the press 
reaflirming his own pcrsoi.al position. “ I think the TUC and all 
of us representing responsible Unions (said Bevin) have a veiy 
serious ground of complaint.'’ ^ There was no acknowledgment 
in Bevin’s speech of tlic efforts Lansburv had already made to 
resign, nor was tlicrc any rclcrcncc to the fact that Lansbury had 
consistently distinguished on csery occasion between the party 
position which he was requaed to state as Leader and his own 
pers'inal vicwpoiiit. When Bevin sat down. I«'inshuiy understand- 
ablj demanded the light of reply, altlurngh by the riilec ut the 
conference he would not normally have been gianicd the oppor- 
tunity to miervenc in the debate a second time. W1 oij lie tried to 
speak the microphoi.es ’ ere switolicd off. But he persisted, saj ng 
that he would shoi't loud enougit lor the delecarr , to hear. Lansbury 
tried to reply It' Be\.n point by pianl rua now his h ilri on the 
ctnfcicmc waslo't. Lfndoubledl' t.ia P'ntgalc suggests) I ao^bu^\'i, 
biiKfcst di>.'llasi.nnmcnt sprang flora the fact tiiat not a single 
member of the L’su'uuve had risen to exitlaui or to defend ins 
position. The debate was udiournni and on the following day 
the Exvcutive resolution in support of sanctions was tarried by 
2,168 000 to 102,000. Lansbury (siys Po.stg.atei rclurntd to his 
home in Bow Road in a slate of groat dislie.js. 

On the following Tuesday L.'.ii'buiy met the I'LP and submitted 
his leSigiMtion. Jnoiedibly enongli, the PLP a1 hist tefused to accept 
it; by a \ote of d8 to seven (w.lli live abstentions) they urged 
Lansbuiy t^s iceonsider. In itloispett there setms no possible 
justification for sudi a request. The confcience had just demon- 
strated by a vole of 20 to one that lauisbury's v.ews on the most 
vital issue of the day wcie totally uiK-cccptabic. He had been 
repudiated and* bullied - in public and in what can only be des- 
cribed a., a ilcgi.idiiig fashion, understandably, l^ansbury refused 
to reconsider lus leMgiiatioii and the PLP procccde.i (it will be 
recalled) to elect Attlee as Le,.der “ for ttic rcmau'i.er of the Session.” 


In reviewing the r61e of the Leader in the Labour Party it is 
important to emphasize that until 1935 only two men, MacDonald 
and Attlee, have led llie PLP when it held more than 10 per cent, of 


* 1935 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 177-80 
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the seats in the Commons.^ Each of these Leaders formed two govern- 
ments and the procedure they followed on both occasions dilTered 
in no significant respect from the procedure followed by the Leaders 
of other parties in similar circumstances. Nor were MacDonald 
and Attlee as Prime Ministers subject to greater measures of control 
either by their followers in Parliament or by the mass organizations 
of the party outside Parliament. This is the basis for the argument 
set forth at the beginning of this chapter that despite the profound 
dilfcrcnccs in the “ style *’ and atmosphere of Labour Party politics 
and the parly's infinitely more complex constitui’on, it has in practice 
accepted u principle of leadership which is not fundamentally 
different from tliat wiiich operates in the older parlies. 

When MacDonald and Attlee returned to opposition the former 
certainly remained as dominant a figure in his party as any Con- 
servative l.e.idcr in opposition. Attlee (after 1951) was less so; 
and therefore the party’s devices to ensure “ internal party demo- 
cracy ” have loomed larger than they did under MacDonald. But 
it can be argued that this is largely a consequence" of Attlee’s tem- 
perament and personality and also of his conception of the r61e 
of Leader. No doubt if he had chosen to be a more forceful and 
dynamic Piime Minister be would al»o have been a more dominant 
Leader in opposition allot 1^51. 'f'Jiis might have reawakched 
the old fears of 1931-3, but there is no reason to assume that it 
would neccs.sarily have resulted in a successful revolt against his 
leadership. 

The Labour Leader’s formal powers appear to be much more 
limited than tliose of the Conservative Leader, but like the latter, 
he becomes from the moment of his election as Leader a potential 
Prime Minister. It musi be emphasized again that this above all 
else is the p'-hcipol source of his injltience and authority. Like his 
Conservative counterpart, the Labour Leader wields this influence on 
sufferance. If his followers in Parliament withdraw their consent to his 
continued leadership, his authority collapses inimcvliatcly. The PLP 
provides an annual opportunity (while the party is in opposition) 
for the l,ea(lci's parliamentary supporters to challenge his authority, 
but it IS not sui prising that no one seized this opportunity during the 
33 years from the election of MacDonald in 1922 to the retirement 
of Attlee in 1955. Jf a Labour Leader were again to be driven from 

^ Each of the others who held the office of Qiairman or Leader did so 
during periods (1906 22 and 1931-5) ^^hen the strength of Labour in the Com- 
mons ranged from 29 to 57 scats. Since Labour seemed so remote ftom office or 
power tlie Chaiimcn in those periods inevitably appeared more in the role of 
spokesman than of Txader. Certainly none of them appeared to be a potential 
Prime Minister. 
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office the process would probably be much the same as that which has 
operated on such occasions within the Conservative Party. Like 
Balfour, the Labour Leader might find his views frequently and 
more or less overtly challenged. Or like Austen Chamberlain, he 
might find his advice on a single major issue rejected by a meeting 
of his parliamentary supporters. Or, of course, like Lansbury he 
might feel himself compelled to resign after a public demonstration 
at the party conference that his views on a major policy issue were 
ovcr^^hcImingly rejected by his followers,* But thi>, again, is the 
process of “ withdrawal of consent ” and it operates in both major 
parties in a strikingly similar way. 

‘ Hugh GaitskeH’s defiance of the 196>) i about confiicncc ilecbion on 
unitatcral disaimamciil and the 1961 conference decisions on “Polaris” bases 
and other niaitei!. is discussed on pp. 615 IT. below. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PARLIAMENTARY LABOUR PARTY 

I 

LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT 900-22 

Formally tho ]\ii]Kinicnl,iry Labour I*.»rty ■would appear to 
play a vastly dilTcrcnt role within the l^about Party to that played 
by the Conseivalivo I’aihamentary Party witlin its party organiza- 
tion: and m day-to-d.iy practice the two bodies cleaily conduct their 
adairs in vciy dillcrent ways. Ytt m ccitain important lespects the 
two great paihamcnt.ny parties ate fiiiulainentally alike, despite the 
strongly contrasting cit* uinsLinccs of their origin, tacli is an autono- 
mous entity whiJi throws up its own leaders and acknowledges 
its ultimate respousibihtv only to the electoiatc. Each maintains 
close relations with the mass organization itf its active supporters 
outside Parliament and allow •. them to play some part in the deter- 
mination of it*' pclictes uiul progr.iinpti,. lJut neither party in 
Parliament allows itself tu be diiectvJ or contiollcd by its mass 
organization. As has luei. shown m Chapter IV, the Conservative 
Party has hiJ little diffualtv m establishing and maintaining this 
relationship with its suppoiurs But it is more surprising (in the 
light of Us oi Ignis) ih.ii the PLP has succeeded, despite great and 
recurieiil ditncultios, in establishing its autonomy with so laige a 
measure of sutt -s .. 

It is unneces .ar j to evaminc in detail the history of the party in 
Parliament since us cmei genre at the turn of the century.^ But 
as a prelude to a discussion of the contemporary structure of the 
PLP It is necessary to recall liiat the paity in Pailiament from its 
earliest years wns plagucJ bv two problems; these might be des- 
cribed as the pIobIcm^ ol independence and of coheience. As was 
noted m Chafitcr 1, tbc PI P was in a sense thmsf into Parliament 
by the Labour and Socialisl movemeuts outside. Tliis raised from 
the beginning the problem of cMid-parliamcntary control, and it 
is important to trace the pweess by which the PLP established its 
right to independence of such control. The second problem, 
the problem of “ coherence,” is of less concern to this study since 
it mvol\C‘ ideological issues which arc to a large extent outside the 
scope of this book. But it should be noted that this problem of 
coherence svas also a by-product of the circumstances in which the 

^ For bibliography on tire origins of the Labour Party see p. 457 below. 
Two recent publications are indispensable: Bealey, F. and Felling, H.,Labourand 
Politics 1900-06, and Poiritr, P. P , The Advent of the Labour Party. 

3S6 
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party was founded. The Labour Party began as a loose alliance 
or federation in which a number of trade unions had combined 
with several socialist organiAitiuns for the purpose of increasing 
working-class rcpiesentat’on in Parliament. The PLP in its earliest 
days was committed neither to the conception of the class struggle^ 
nor to any coherent socialist plulosophy or progr.umne. It was a 
trade union and social reform movcineut without doctrinal founda- 
tions, attempting (often with the aid of the Liberal Party) to im- 
prove the lot of the working classes. Most of the Labour M.P.s 
were trade unionists who did not claim to be socialists, although the 
PLP did include a small heterogeneous group of avowed socialists. 
With so diverse a composition it was not easy for the party to func- 
tion 11 ) Parliament as an integrated political f«<rcc wliicli could lay 
claim to tlu status of a national party. 

In recalling the origins of the Labour Representation Committee 
(heicinaftcr LRC), MacDonald remarked that “discretion mo^ed 
the conference in the Memorial Hall (of 1900) to adopt the title, 
‘ The Labour Representation Committee,’ rather than, one more 
ilelinilely Part.>. Organized Labour was by no means ready to 
plunge into the task of Party making 'I he LRC it%elf con- 

fessed that It had been propelled into politics: “ Menaced on every 
hand m workshop, court of law, and press. Trade Unionism has 
no refuge except the ballot box and Labour Representation.” ® 
In d’c elections of 1900 the LRC elected two members, Kcii llardie 
and Richard Bell, and during the life of that Parliament three 
others who had heeii endorsed by the LRC were rcturnal at by- 
elections. But significantly, one of the two members elected in 
1900, Richard Bell, deserted to the Liberals in 1904 despite the fact 
that he had been the first Treasurer of the LRC and its Chairman 
in 1902-3. Indeed, the tiny LRC group in the Parliament of 1900 
was so far from thinking of itself as a parliamentary party that 
MacDonald later recalled they “ did not even meet to consult 
each other on PaVliamentary business. Each was a Party in himself.”* 

' 1 he SeconJ Intcrnattonal had hopefully described llic Labour Party as 
an unconscious instrument of the class struggle. O’: the occasion of the 
admission of the Labour Party it had declared (in u fornula devised by 
Karl Kautsky): 'I he English Labour Party is to be admitted to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress because, although it docs not avowedly rccognire 
the class struggle, it actually carries it on: and because the organization of 
the Labour Party being mdependent of the bourgeois parties is based upon 
the class struggle." Cited in Tracey, IL, (editor). The Book of the Labour 
Party, Vol. I, p. 1 33. 

* MacDonald, J. R„ A Policy for the Labour Party, p. 24. 

* 1902 LRC Annua! Confere' ce Report, p. 12. 

< MacDonald, J. R., A Policy for the Labour Party, pp. 24-5. See also 
Pease, E. R., History of the Fabian Society, p. 151, 
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Significantly, the pressure to end this state of affairs and to 
convert the band of LRC repiesentatives into something resembling 
a party, came from the movement outside Parliament. The 1^3 
LRC conference adopted a revised statement of its objects which 
included the following; 

“To secure, by united action, the election to Parliament of 
candidates promoteif, in the first instance, by an Atliliated Society 
or Societies in the constituency, who undertake to form or join a 
distinct firoup in Puilianicnt. with its own wirps and its own policy 
on J.aboiir questions, to abstain strictly froi.i identifying them- 
selves with or promoting tlie inteiests of any section of the Liberal 
or Conservative Paities, and not to oppose any other candidate 
recognized by tliis Committee. All sucli candidates shall pledge 
themselves to accept this C'onstitution, to abide by the decisions 
of the (iroup in (aiiyiiu; out the aims i-f this Constitution oi re- 
sign, and to appear bcfoic their conMituenrics under the title 
I about candidates only.”' 

It is impoit.inf to note that t’lc phrase msislinp, th.lt M.P.s should 
resign if they ncto unwill.’tig to abide by the decisions of the group 
was included in the stateiucnt of objects at the insistence of the 
confereiire which parsed an amendment to this eflctt by a majopty 
of 501,(K)0 to !d4,(i0n.' At ;hc same vonfcicice, Philip Snowden 
(on behalf of the ILV) moved: 

“That inasniuefi as thee aic now three representatives ol the 
ILRC) in the Ffousc ot Commons, :md in order that a lallying 
centre ma> be cicdicd foi the Trade Unions and Socialist organiza- 
tions rcpiess'nlcd at luis Conference, we herebv press upon the 
thtcr mcmbeis afotcsaid the necessity of at oiue fonnintt a Labour 
Group in the House, in accordance with the constitution of the 
Labour Rcpicscntatiori romnultc'c” 

In support of llie motion, Snowden emphasized that it was a 
corollary to the earlier decisions taken at the same conference. 
“ If it passed,” (he said), “ it w'ould enable tlic Executive (of the 
LRC) to instruct the members already returned under the auspices 
of this Committee to meet in the House and to adopt a joint and 
systematic policy.” ® Snowden’s resolution was passed unani- 
mously. Somewhat surprisingly the LRC was even prepared to 
undertake responsibility for “ whipping ” on behalf of the parlia- 
mentary group. The minutes of the Executive of the LRC meeting 
12th May, 1904, record that: “ Discussion took place upon the 
question of the Committee sending out ‘ Whips ’ when the Labour 

^ 1903 LRC Annual Conference Report, p. 4U [Italics mine.] 

* Ibid., pp. 32-3. 

* Ibid., pp, 36-7. [Italics mine.] 
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Group had Bills or Motions before Parliament,” The following 
resolution was passed: “That when the Labour Group think that 
a ‘ Whip ’ or ‘ lobbying ’ is necessary that they are entitled to call 
upon this Committee to act in the matter.” ^ 

In an attempt to enforce loyalty and discipline on the part of its 
members in Parliament the LRC had a powerful sanction: in a 
period when Members of Parliament received no salary the LRC 
established a parliamentary fund from which grants were made 
to its own M.r.s.® The 1902 conference had c.iiiicd the following 
resolution unanimously: 

“ That this conference instiucts the L^iiimittee to consider ways 
and means of raising funds to meet the expenses of those candi- 
dates who aic run on our progiamme, and also fur providing a 
Maintenance Fund for those who may be xeturned to Pailiantent. 
And that ihe Committee send out its scheme to ?lt Trade Unionists, 
asking for their suppoit,” 

In the following year a parliamentary fund scheme put forward by 
the Executive was also accepted unanimously and by 1904 the 
scheme was in full operation. The minutes of the Executive of the 
LRC for 30th June, 1904, reported that over £3,000 was in the 
parliamentary fund. It was therefoie agreed to pay £200 a year 
maintenance to members of the parliamentary group from 1st 
Jul>, 1904. 

It is therefore evident that even before the sudden expansion of 
Labour representation in Parliament which occurred m 1906, the 
foundations of the Parliamentary Labour Party had been laid. 
The 1 RC members in the House had been instructed to form 
themselves into “a distinct group”; they were individually to 
receive payment from the parliamentary funds of the LRC on 
condition that they agreed to abide by the decisions of the group; 
and provii.ion had been made for a system of whipping. It should 
be noted further that the LRC had in effect set its face against all 
proposals that its group or party in Parliament should limit its 
objectives to that of a pressure group which would throw its weight 
beliind now one, now the other, of the two gre-t parties. At the 
1903 conference a resolution had been proposed insisting on the 
independence of the LRC from all other parties. In opposing this 
resolution, John Ward had urged that the Labour Group should 
follow the lead of the Irish Nationalist Party under Parnell. 
“ Everybody knows (he said) that (Parnell) always . . . kept himself 
absolutely clear of any such resolution aS this. Parnell supported 

* Labour Party Documents, Pjrt I, folio 218 

• Tor the history of the financing of wot king-class representatives, see 
Gwjti, L B , Democracy and the Cost of Politics in Biitain, London, 1962. 
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Liberals or supported Tories as the occasion demanded. . . . This 
resolution, if carried, would not allow them to take such action 
as Parnell did so successfully in his time. They would strangle 
themselves if they passed such a resolution as this, and they must be 
mad if they could not see that they were absolutely choking the 
movement in its inception.” In reply, Keir Hardie had made a 
strong case for independent Labour action in the House of Com* 
mons. He conceded that in the LRC conference itself, there were 
Liberals, Conservatives, and of course. Socialists: and he conceded 
further that if his own group (the Socialists) initisted that all should 
adopt their principles, there could be no such gathering But he 
argued that a common denominator could be found among all 
supporters of the LRC: “ when acting in the House of Commons, 
they should be neither Socialists, Liberals, nor Tories, but a Labou- 
Paity.” * In retrospect it can be argued that the PLP was forced 
by the circumstances of the pailiamentary struggle dunng the 
period 1906-14 to conform fairly closely to the role of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, but it is nevertheless significant that as early as 
1903 the LRC confcience was prepared to adopt so rigorous a 
definition of its independent role. 

ll is clear that the cnicrgert PLP achieved a measure of coherence 
and discipline largely as a icsult of Uie pressure of its mass organiza- 
tion outside Pailiament. But this inevilably caiiied with it the 
danger that the parliamentary gioup would have no independent 
existence of its own and would become no more than a mouthpiece 
for its sponsoring body. At the LRC conference of 1905 Ben Tillett 
moved : 

■‘Tlial It be an instiuction to the L'xeeutive of the LRC' to 
enforce the hearty aloptron by LRC Candidates of all leLMsIative 
proposals emanating fioin (he Trade 'Jnion Congress In view 
of the refusal of candidates, that it be the peremptory duty of 
the Executive to lefuse or discontinue supjiort financially and 
morally to sard candidate or candidates ” 

The resolution was also intended of course to bind successful candi- 
dates who became Members of Parliament to the ‘‘ hearty ” adoption 
of all TUC proposals. It therefore raised in the clearest form 
the right of the emergent PLP to any sort of existence of its own. 
A. Gould (of the Hull Trades Council) in opposing the motion 
argued that ” the formation of a programme should be left to their 
Members in Parliament.” The previous question was moved and 
carried by 148 to 84. The supporters of Tillett’s resolution felt 
strongly enough about the matter to insist on a card vote; but 
when it was taken the previous question was affirmed by 537 
1 1903 LRC Annual Conference ReiH>tt, pp. 30-1. 
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to 245.^ The wording of several other resolutions passed by die 
conference of the same year reflected a sounder appreciation of 
the rights and responsibilities of die conference with respect to its 
Members of Parliament. One resolution read, for example, “ that 
this Conference requests the Liibour M.P.s to promote legislation 
in the next session of I’ailiamcnt, for the extension of the Outdoor 
Relief Friendly Societies Act . . . etc." * The word “ requests ” 
implies a recognition that the final autliority to determine the policies 
to be advanced by the members of the parliamentary group lay 
with the M.P.s themselves, although (a^ will be shown below) the 
relationship between the mass party and the party in Parliament 
was by no means definitively clarified. 

In the general election of January 1906 the Labour Repiescntation 
Committee endorsed 50 candidates, of whom 29 were returned to 
Parliament. The “ Labour Group " of 190(J 5 had suddenly become 
a sizeable parliamentary party and — a significant step— it imme- 
diately began to act like a party, and to be treat i. 1 like one by the 
Labour Representation Committee. It will be r*. called that Mac- 
Donald, as secretary of the LRC, wrote a letter on ll^th January, 
1906, calling a joint meeting of its Fxecuthe and the ni.wly elected 
Labour M.P.s which was to decide cciltin h-i .ic quc'-tions about 
the role of the newly elected Labour represciitativcs in Parliament.® 
But Ma«.I)onald’s letter added that he iTopos.sl that the M.P.s 
themselves should determine who should serve as “ Chairman of 
the Group”. As was suggested in Chtptci VI, thr> was a develop- 
ment of decisive importance in the emergence of the PLP, It woidd 
not have been surprising if some of the members of the E.xccutive 
of the LRC had tried to insist that their li.\ecutive should take part 
either in the elections of the Chaiiman or in the determination of 
the arrangements for its parliamentary work. 'I here is no indication 
as to whether such suggestions were made and from the phrasing 
of MacDonald’s letter (” I I'roposc . . .”) it would appear that he 
(as one of the newly elected M.P.s) appreciated the fact that some 
measure of autonomy for the emergent parliamentary party was 
essential. 

The Executive also decided at this time to recommend to the 
conference that “in future the title “The Labour Party’ should 
be adopted instead of ‘ The Labour Representation Committee.’ ” * 
Meanwhile the Parliamentary Labour Party at its first meeting on 

> 1905 LRC Annual Conference Report, p '2 

* IbiJ,, p. 44. [Italics mine.] 

® Sec pp. 335-6 above. 

* 1906 Labour Annual Conference Report (Report of the NEC), p. 14. 
See also Brockway, F., Socialimi Over Sixty Years, p. 69. 
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12th February, 1906 proceeded to elect its first slate of officers and 
when the annual party conference assembled three days later, 
Arthur Henderson reported: “ We can congratulate ourselves 
to-day that a real live independent Labour Party, having its own 
chairman, its own deputy-chairman, and its own whips, is now an 
accomplished fact in British politics.” ^ 

In organizing the work of the PLP in Parliament, it was decided 
that the officers of the party should meet daily and the whole party 
once each week. The party meetings were ca’led (as Clynes wrote) 
“ to discuss plans of campaign, select speakeis for Parliamentary 
debates and set up committees to deal with outstanding questions.” ® 
In addition, the party adopted the principle of selecting one speaker 
to speak for it in important debates. Ke-r Hardic, always impatient 
of the tedium of pailiamentary debate, explained to the 1907 con- 
ference that this ariangcment “ were it generally followed, would 
relieve the House of the weary reiteration which marks so many 
of the debates and makes the proceedings so irksome.” ® The 
Executive Committee (hereinafter, the NEC), also arranged to pro- 
vide funds to hire a parliamentary clerk to assist with the detailed 
work of the PLP.‘ 

The PLP was to have diflicuUy cnoiudi in w'elding itself into an 
integrated and effective foioe in the years that immediately followed, 
but, wisely no doubt, the ''erj rigorous statement of the Members’ 
responsibility to toe the paity line adopted in 1903 (see p. 388 above) 
was modified by the 1906 conference. Candidates and Members 
of Parliament, it was decided, would hcncefoith be icquired To sign 
a pledge accepting the con-.titniion of the party; in addition they 
must ” agree to abide by the decisions of the Ptirliamcntary Party 
in cairying out the aims of this Constilulion ; appear before their 
constituencies under the title of Labour Candidates only; abstain 
stiictly from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests 
of any Paity not eligible for affiliation; and they must not oppose 
any Candidate recognized by the Executive Committee of the 
Party.” ® But it will be noted that it was no longer demanded that 
the candidate or Member should pledge himself to resign when he 
found himself in opposition to the majority of the PLP. The PLP 

1 1906 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 41. 

* Clynes, J. R., Memoirs, Vol I, pp. Ill- 12. 

* 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report, p 37 

* Labour Party Documents, Part 11, folio 12. The duties of the clerk 
are described in some detail in the 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report 
(Repoit of the NEC), p 9. 

It was also decided that “Candidates must undertake to join the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, if electeii ” 1906 Labour Annual Conference 
Report, p 72 
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itself adopted a ** conscience clause ” giving freedom to members 
of the party who felt a difficulty in accepting a majority decision 
either to abstain from voting, or even to go to the length of voting 
against the majority of the party. This led Snowden to comment 
in retrospect; “There was a good deal more liberty given to 
Members than might have been assumed from the rigid conditions 
laid down in the constitution of the Party.” ^ In his address to the 
1907 conference Kcir Hardic reported: “On great questions of 
public policy a reasonable amount of freedom of action has been 
allowed Members. Unity in things essential and in all things liberty, 
fairly expresses the disciplinary rule of the Party . . .” And Hardie 
added with more optimism than subsequent events were to justify, 
“. . not only has harmony been maiiitaincd in the ranks but a 
genuine feeling of comradeship and esprit dt corps has grown with 
the progress of the Session.” * 

At the 1907 conference a debate of fundamental imporhince 
took place on the relationship between the PLP and the mass 
organization of the party outside Parliament. As was noted above, 
prior to 1906 the annual conference of the party had on occasion 
passed resolutions “ requesting ” specific actions on the part of its 
Members of Parliament. But at the 1906 conference stronger 
language had been used. One resolution read, for example: 
“. . . this conference hereby imiructs its Labour M.P.s to draft and 
introduce into the House of Commons, as early as possible, a Trade 
Union Amendment and Consolidation Bill, defining the position 
of Trade Unions in the clearest possible terms.”** And at the 
conference of 1907, as Keir Hardie (the Chairman of the PLP) 
pointed out, there were no less than 17 resolutions on llie agenda 
“ giving the Parliamentary Party definite instructions to introduce 
this and that.” * 

The NEC itself was clearly disturbed by this evidence that the 
party conference appeared determined to direct the activities of 
the PLP in so specific a fashion.® In their report to the conference 
circulated some weeks in advance, the NEC indicated their intention 
to recommend the adoption of the following statement: “ That 
Resolutions on the Agenda, which seek to instruct the Parliamentary 
Party as to their action in the House of Commons, be so amended 

^ Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 135. 

* 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 40. 

* 1906 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 55. [Italics mine.] 

* 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 49. 

* The sympathetic concern of the NEC for tlie dilemma of the PI.P is 
better undeistood if one recalls that approximately half its members as well 
as its Secretary (MacDonald) were Members of Parliament. For a discussion 
of the overlapping mcmbeiship of the PLP and the NEC see p. 421 below. 
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bv tbe Standing Orders Committee as to register the opinions 
of the Conference without prejudice to any future course of action 
that may be considered advisable by the Party in Parliament.” ^ 
This declaration, if adopted in this form, would have established 
almost exactly the same relationship between the party in Parliament 
and its mass organization outside as that which has always existed 
in the Conservative Party. It would have been most surprising if 
the conference had agreed so completely to abdicate its control of 
the PLP. Arthur Henderson confessed during the conference 
discussions that “ the Executive acknowledged .hat the first wording 
of the resolution was unsatisfactory.” It had therefore been 
reworded by the Executive itself and appeared before the conference 
in the following form: “That resolutions instructing the Par- 
liamentary Party as to their action in the House of Commons be 
taken as the opinions of the Conference, on the understanding that 
the time and method of giving effect to these instructions be left 
to the Party in the House, in conjunction witli the National Execu- 
tive.” ® 

The resolution, even in i<s modifiod foim. aioU'cd a fair .tmount 
of opposition. R. Motley ((*f the Workers Union) said that be 
“ thought the Executive were trying to tc*-t the fctlmg of the ^in- 
ference without llieio being any nci J for it at <ill. . . 1 bt Con- 
ference and not the Parhaiucntary Paity should decide the Parliu- 
mentaiy business.” And J. Baker (of the Eugmenicn) said that they 
found members going to the House of Commons and "■ not only 
disregarding the instructions given them, but absolutely voting 
against the registered wish of the Conference. He thought they 
had a right to be suspicious of actions h^e those. Tlie Executive 
Committee w'ould be exceedingly wise to withdraw this resolution 
and not challenge the conference to give it a slap on tiic face.” 
Significantly, neither of these speakers were Members of Pd ili ament; 
and equally significantly, the case for the resolution was made 
by P. Curran (of the Gas\sorkcis), a inembei of the r\ccuti\c 
Committee who was returned to Parliament in a by-election in 1907. 
Curran believed that the resolution went as far as the Conference 
would desire to go in instructing “ the Parliamentary Group”. 
If the Conference passed a number of resolutions containing dcimite 
instructions to the parliamentary group then they were bound to 
entrust those resolutions to the National Executive; he thought 
that “ if the Executive they elected deserved the confidence of the 
delegates, then it ought to be able to keep the Parliamentary Group 

^ 1907 NEC Report and Balante Sheet, pi* 

* 1907 Labour Annual Conference Ripoit, p 49 The debate follows in 
subsequent pi^ges. 
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Up to its duty, and to co-operate with them as to the best measures 
to be taken up in Parliament. . . . The power of deciding which 
measures should be taken up would have to be delegated to the 
Executive and the Parliamentary Group.*' 

Arthur Henderson also spoke for the resolution and explained 
that “ it was not the Conference that caused them (the PLP) trouble; 
it was the affiliated organizations who, after getting their resolutions 
carried, if they did not get them put into the shape of a Bill, were 
constantly sending letters of protest.*’ He could not see how any 
delegate could raise any objection to the resolution. Kcir Hardie 
then explained why the PLP wanted “ to safeguard themselves”. 
They did not want at the next conference to have it said that 
they h.id displayed favouritism in their chvuce of confe’‘ence resolu- 
tions which they pressed in Parliament. They a>ked therefore to 
have the right to decide in co-operation with the Executive which 
issues should have priority. “There had been a fuss about tlie 
Party wanting to be boss, to play the part of dictator an<l all that 
kind of nonsense,* tvliich was most lidiculous. 1 he recommendation 
lent itself to no such interpretation. Tlie Paity in Parliament was 
a composite Patty. It was composed of the Sociahst movement 
and of the Trade Union movement. Fhere must be some freedom 
of action, some free pla> between these two sections. ... It should 
be understood that the Party in Pailiamcnt desired to be nothing 
but the servant of the movement as a whole.” In a card vote taken 
at the conclusion of the debate the amended rcsolulion vas caiiicd; 
in favour, 642,1)00; against, 2''2,00»). 

It is important to emphasize that the first impulse of the NEC 
{ \ith it‘ heav^ icpic^entalion of M P.O was to attempt to «ecaie 
for the PLP the same freedom of action which the Conservative 
and libcial Parties enjoyed in the House of Commons. When it 
became clear that such an airangement would probably prove un- 
acceptable to the conference, the Executive retreated to a statement 
which appeared to acknowledge the right of the conference to 
determine tlie objectives toward which the PLP must work, but 
which left the PLP free (in consultation with the NEC) to detcrmuie 
the priorities to be granted to the various instiucuon- of the con- 
ference, Even this arrangement did not prove acceptable to the 
whole conference, as the voting on the revised resolution shows. 
Those who harboured suspicion of the freedom of action sought 
by the PLP returned to the attack later at the same conference. 
Ben Tillctt (of the Dockers) moved that: 

“ Tlie Executive, is iiislrirtcd lo vcv iitc united and consistent 
action on the part ot its rtpiescntativcs in Parliament. For the 
aforesaid object th( C ornmitfce should be sole authority gi anting 
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the right to back Bills, or support measures, directly or mdirectly 
affecting Labour. The Executive shall organize a Committee 
within the House of Commons, of Labour Party Members, to in- 
struct and advise its fellow Members in all Parliamentary 
work . . . . ” 

The conference defeated Tillelt’s resolution by a majority very 
similar to that by which it had adopted thj amended recommenda- 
tion of the NFC (in favour, 590,000; against, 229,000j.^ In 1907 
there was (and has been ever since) a considerable minority of the 
mass membership of the parly which resented iis lack of effective 
control of the activities of the PLP. But the resolution adopted 
by the 1907 confeience has remained nevertheless as the standard 
definition of tlte relationship between the paity organizations 
inside and outside Parliament. 

Before the 1907 conference adjourned, the is.sue of control of its 
parliamentary representatives was raised yet again in even sharper 
form, when Hardie (the Chairman of the PLP) found himself in 
basic disagreement with a resolution passed by the jonference on the 
subject of women’s suffrage. At the close of the conference when 
he moved a vote of thanks to the press, flaidie had startled the 
delegates by saying: . . if the motion they had carried^ that 

morning was intended to limit the action of the Party in the House of 
Commons he should have seriously to consider whether he could 
remain a member of the Parliamentary Parly.” * TJie situation was 
subsequently saved by Henderson's action in convincing both the 
PIP and the NEC that Labour Members of Pailiament should be 
free, as individuals, to take whatever stand they wished with respect 
to any bill enfranchising women that might be intioduccd. Hardie 
did rot fultil his thieat to lesign; but his speecn must have come 
as a warning to those who still believed that the conference could 
direct the activities of its pailiamcntarians. 

There was widespread evidence of suspicion and hostility toward 
the PLP during 1908. The iircpressible Ben Tillett, the hero of the 
dock strike of 1889, published a bitter attack, a pamphlet entitled 
Is the Parliamentary Labour Party a Failure? He described Hender- 
son, Snowden and others as “ sheer hypocrites”, “ who for ten and 
five guineas a time will lie with the best”, ” softly feline in their 
purring to Ministers and their patronage”, “ repaying with gross 
betrayal the class that willingly supports them”, and “Press 
flunkeys to Asquith”.* Tillett found little support for his ill- 

' 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 58. 

* Ibid , p. 63. See also Hughes, E , Ken Ilunlie, I oiidon, 1956, for an elabora- 
tion of Hurdle’s views on this i,sue, and p 6!7 bilow. 

* Tillett, Ben h the Pathamentary labour Party a Failure? 1 ondon, 
1908, pp 10 15 
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tempered attack on the parliamentary party but at the annual 
conference of the same year there were several attempts to restrict 
PLP control of the mass party outside Parliament. It was moved 
that “ not more than onc-third of the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party shall be Members of Parliament.” And the Rochdale 
Trades Council wanted to go even further, proposing ” that Members 
of Parliament be not eligible to sit on the Executive Committee of 
the National Labour Party.” Both resolutions were defeated (the 
former by a vote of 402,000 to 312,000; no figures were given for 
the latter) although the support received by the first of these resolu- 
tions appeared to indicate a considerable uneasiness about the 
extent to which the political Labour movement was now controlled 
by the leaders of the PLP.^ 

Repeated attempts were also made during tliis period to impose 
a political programme on the parliamentary party. In reply to one 
such effort at the 19U9 conference, Ramsay MacDonald insisted, in 
the spiiit of the 1907 conference decision, that these matters should 
be left to the parliamentary parly. He agreed tiiat 

“ . . . they would ntver be able to have a Parly in the Ih-use 
ot Commons without a progiamrne; but it wa*- the Party in the 
House of C’otninons tliat ought to lay down in the shape ol a pro- 
gramme the sentiments and (he principles cxpiesseJ from year to 
year at the Confeiences. What they bad got to dc at an Annual 
Conterence was to indicate their pomt of view- mdkate to the 
Party in the House of Commons the large questions in which 
they weic inteieslcd ; aiid for the next twelve niontlis that P,u ly ought 
to busy itself in carrying out the decisions of the Confeience 

The resolution which had urged the NEC to draft a programme for 
the PLP was put to the conference and declared lost.® It seems 
fair to conclude from the result of this debate that a majority of the 
conference were reasonably satisfied with the formula laid down 
at the 1907 conference governing its relationship to the pailia- 
mentary party. 

The ” 1907 formula ” can be seen in operation iu the conference 
reports and in the minutes of the NEC for this period. Tims, for 
example, at the 1908 conference at Hull a number of resolutions 
had been passed of which the following is lajrly typical: ” That the 
Labour Party be instructed to draft a Bill, and submit the same to 

^ 1908 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 60-2. In the course of 
the same debate it was decided by a vote of 608,000 to 202,000 " that no 
Member of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress or 
of the Management Committee of the General Federation of Trades Unions 
shall be eligible for the 'Executive '.Committee of the l.ab<»ur Party.” The 
significance of this decision is discussed on p. 519 below. 

* 1909 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 84-5. 
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the House of Commons, for the nationalization of railways/’ The 
manuscript minutes of the NEC meeting on the morning of 28th 
January, 1908, record that the following resolution was passed: 
'* That a list of the resolutions passed at the Hull Conference be 
submitted to the (joint conference with the) Parliamentary Party in 
the afternoon.”^ 

But signihcantly, the summary of the parliamentary activity of 
the PLP for the year 1908 contains no reference to the introduction 
of a Bill for the nationalization of railways; such time as the party 
had at its disposal was devoted to presenting other measures which 
presumably were accorded a higher priority by the joint meeting 
of the NEC and the PLP. 

It also became the custom during this period, however, for the 
NEC to prepare a list ol Bills and motions which it wished the PLP 
to suppoit in Parliament. The NEC reviewed the various resolu- 
tions of the Labour Party conferences and compiled from them its 
list of Bills and subjects for motions. These were then discussed 
with the PLP at a joint meeting at the opening of each session and 
normally adopted with only slight modification. Members of 
Parliament were then expected (if successful in the ballot for Bills) 
to put forward the party Bdls in order of priority decided by the 
joint committee. If they had an opportunity to move motions it 
was apparently agreed that they would be left free to select the sub- 
ject of any motion on the party list which they might prefer.® 

It also became an established practice for the PLP to report on 
its work to the annual party conference. In the years immediately 
after 1906 this report had taken the form of a personal statement by 
the Chairman of the PI P which was not subject to debate by con- 
ference. Kcir Hardie had given the fust ol these Chairman’s reports 
at the 1907 conference. He began his remarks by saying: " At the 
request of the Executive Committee I herewith .'ubmit a brief report 
of the work done by the Party in the House of Commons during the 
session.”'* Tins practice h..d con1inu^,d until* the 1911 annual 
conference when a considerable dispute broke out over one passage 
in the report of the Chairman of the PLP (G. N. Barnes), in which 
he criticized “the iricgiilarity of attendance ... of >onic of the 
Members [of Parliament] ” and named, as particular offenders, t^c 
trade union M.P.s. This led to a lively controversy about the right of 

1 Labour Party Documents, Part II, folio 68 

* The procedure is reviewed in rather more detail (p 318) in the oflicial 
party publicaUon. The Labour Year Book, in its first edition (la>ndon, 
1916): this Year Book was issued under the auspices of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the TIJC, the NEC of Uie Labour Party and the Fabian 
Research Department 

* 1907 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 37. [Italics mine.] 
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the PLP Chairman to criticize some of his colleagues iu the course of 
his report which (according to the ruling of the conference chair- 
man) was not debatable by the conference.^ There were further 
protests at the next annual conference when the PLP Chairman 
(MacDonald) warned in the course of his report that the elTicicncy 
of the PLP was in danger because of the openly expressed differ- 
ences of opinion among its members.® In reply to these protests, the 
conference chaiiman promi«cd that the Executive would consider 
the demands which had come from the floor of the conference that 
delegates should be pcimitted to debate the report of the Chairman 
of the PLP. Subsequently a joint committee of the PLP and the 
NBC recommended to the NFC in October 1912 “ that henceforth 
tl cie should be no Chairman’s Report as in previous >cars, but that 
a Report on the work of the Parliamentary Party should be sub- 
mitted f<r inclusion in the Executive’s Repoit to Conference.” 
This TceoniincnJation was endorsed by the NEC.® The decision 
was reported to the 1913 annual conlcrencc; the Executive noted 
in Its rcpoit that* the record of the work of the PLP was attached 
as ail appendix to their own report and that it would'bc ” open for 
ihscussion t)j the delegates.” * In subsequent >eais, the Pailiament- 
ary Rcpoit was taken paiagiaph by paiagrajih tin the same way as 
the NLC Report); questions were asked on ceitam paragraphs and 
the report was then adopted. On occasion these interrogations 
beCiimc somewhat gruelling, particularly since there was widespread 
disappointment in the paity with the peiloimance of the PLP 
during the years immediately before 1914. 4 he PLP Repoit for 
1913-1 1 (signed by MacDonald as C’hairman and Charles Duncan 
as Secretary) concluded defensively: 

“Tlic Pailiamcntary Parly mates but one (.Jaim ujKin Ihe Party 
outside. It asks that uitiusms ot its woik should come from 
knowledge Its greatest tauU is us weakness in number, but for 

that the constituencu > and i ot itsm is respor^ible '* 

« 

During the fi^st \Voil<! War the PLP suflered from sharp iiitenial 
divisions. After McicDonald's resignation in August 1914, there 

* IDl I Labour Annual Confaenre Report, pp. IS- 32 and p. 72. 

^ 79/2 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp 29 anJ 7S. 

Manuscript Minutes of tlie NEC, ^6th October, 1912, Labour Party 
Documents, Part IT, folio 326. 

* 1913 Labour Annual Conference Report (Report of the NEC), pp. 
29-30. The Parliamentary Repoit appeals at pp. 35-41 and it is “signed on 
behalf of the Parliamentary Part> ” by Janes Parker, Acting Chairman (in 
the absence oi MacDonald) and Charles Duncan, Secretary. Hitherto the 
Pailiamenlaiy Report had appeared over the signature of the current Chair- 
man of the PLP only. 

* 1914 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 45. 
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was (as was seen in Chapter VI) a sad lack of continuity in the 
leadership as Henderson and several others in turn held the office 
of Chairman of the PLP. After some early uncertainty, a majority 
of the PLP was soon won over to support of the war effort; but of 
the seven M.P.s who sat in the Commons under ILP auspices, five 
(MacDonald, Snowden, Hardie, Jowett and Thomas Richardson) 
were either against the war or in favour of the earliest possible peace. 
It was only with considerable difficulty, therefore, that the PLP 
succeeded in functioning as a coherent political force. As a result 
the extra-parliamentary organization of the party came to have a 
decisive influence in determining the role the PLP should pky. 

Strangely enough, the decisions both to enter the Asquith Coali- 
tion (in May 1915) and to leave the Lloyd George Coalition (in 
November 1918) were taken against the wishes of the majority of the 
PLP. Tlie circumstances which suiroundcd these two decisions 
throw an important fight on the relations between the NEC and the 
PLP m tins period. On 19th May, 1915, Henderson, as Secretary of 
the Party, reported to the NEC that fie had received an invitation 
from Asquith lor tlie Labour Party to co-operate in forming a 
Coalition Government; he personally had been invited to join the 
Cabinet. Iho report of tlie N1 C iccords that “ the circumstances 
under which the Coafit>on had been determined upon were very 
carefully considcied and the Executive agreed that the Prime 
Minister's invitation should be accepted.” ‘ Later the same day 
Henderson, m his capacity as Chairman of the PLP, raised the 
matter at a meeting of the parliamentary party. They rejected the 
invitation (according to Snowden) by a vote of 9 to 8.® The NEC 
report accounts for this negative decision by attributing it to a doubt 
on the part of the PLP ” as to whethei the Party was within its 
powers in accepting the invitation without the sanction of a Party 
Conference.” ® But this appears to have been only part of the 
explanation. Clynes, for example, opposed Labour’s entry into the 
Coalition, even though he had been an ardent supporter of the war. 

“ I did not consider (he lalei wiote) that our assistance would 
give Biitain increased at'ility in the Cabinet, and I followed the 
traditional Labour view that we were in danger of being engulfed 
m the new lory-Iabeial whiilpool that uas iorming. and that we 
should then cease to perfomi the pecuhar function in Parliament 
for which our working-class voters had sent us there. Our inde- 

* 1916 Labour Annual Confeience Report (Report of the NLC), p. 5. 

2 Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 388. There is no exjdanation 
offered of the smallness of the vote The membership of the PLP at the 
time was 3S. Labour Year Book (1916), pp. 320-1. 

• 1916 Labour Annual Confe'^ence Report (Report of the NEQ, p. 5. 
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{Kndcncc, in the long run, v^as our hte I said, and (he event 
piovcd me right, that tve should not have access to the inner 
councils of \v.»r, noi be di cussed [s/t] when grave decisions had to 
be made 

A joint meeting of the NLC With the PLP was then held and after 
a full discussion the joint meeting decided to accept the Prime 
Minister's invitatKin by a vole ot 17 to 11 Again, according to 
Snowden, a majontj of members of the PLP opposed the accep- 
tance of the ofler; they did so pnmarily on the grounds that “ ouch 
a step as )oming in a Coalition Government was so opposed to the 
constitution ol the labour Paity that it was Lit a decision ought 
not to DC taken Without the smctiou of a Paity Conference”* 
ILnderson acted upon the mijoiily dension of tl’c joi.it meeting 
and entered tfic Coalition Cabinet as PnsiJent of the Boaid of 
I due it toil, t\v< othei labour MP, wcie ippoinlcJ ti imnoi 
oiliccs. In Scplcmb i 191 *• the parlj’j action in joining thi* Coili- 
tion was endorsed by the Trade Union Coi gress, but subscquuitlv 
the rUc found Tticlf in I dter uispute w i»h the Asquith Ciovcrnmcnt 
on the 1 ‘•tc ,1 consiripti in llie 7UC met ”i sfoX'al wonferonce 
on TjiUMry t.lli 191., and passed a losolution tontlcmnihg com- 
pulsoiy milit.iy ••trMvC. In light ot *li.s decision, |oi«'t meeting 
of the Nl L ,n(t the path .ii'cntary piily agued that the I mour 
Minrlers dionid withdraa from the loalui u (lovcinmcnt and 
thus IcaVe tli.mschcs Inc to oppc^c Asc uiti s Militiry Scivicc 
llili iVl I I 1 1 tl I <kti on tl ^ 1 m,, N’mit'i asked 

permission to meet w ith the FT P a id the Nl C mi.l at a joint meeting 
on 12th Janaary l.e I’av.. cc'tain assuranv-s ••t warding exemptions 
to grai ted ^ ..dei Ins IMI Mtei I e h I JcT lr>i meeting it was 
decided thit tic ic'-ignutiooN t* thi thr.e I aboui Minister should 
be witl d^'wn pv.'idnig a t’eco n o die issue which would take 
place at tic cm ual corkrtn,p ol tie party to be held later in 
Jannaiy. The onierrncc tndorsca the decision (ot the previous 
Mav) to cuter the Coalition, alihougn it proceeded to vote (1,716,0(X) 
to 3o0,00(') aj.au 't Aj judli s Mihtiiy ber/icc Bill. Henderson 
was thus Lft in a somewhat anomalous position; he had been 
instructed to rcniain m the Govirnment a though his party was 
opposed to a major ite*m of Cabinet policy 

1 Clyuei, J R Utmom, Vol I, p Itio 

s Snowden, y4n /t«rn7ng'’ap/i> Vol J •'p 1SS 9 It wa® ficsumablv not 
thought feasible to hold a SiSccmI pir'v ..onttr-nec to consider the issue 
The lonlticnee which should have bci t held in Jaiuarv t9li, had been 
postpmv.i ifter a poMl oiUot uf h muplx >rfc < ii? itioi.s J9lo I abo,tr 
Annual Contcieticc Rtpurt (Report of the NLt > o 9 Subsequently, how 
ever, several spieid party conkrcnics were eu ivtned during 1917 and 1918 
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When Lloyd George formed his Coalition in late 1916, the PLP 
was oQered (and accepted) considerably larger representation. 
Lloyd George conveyed his invitation to the Labour Party to join 
the new ministry through Arthur Henderson. A joint meeting of 
the NEC and the PLP met on the morning of 7th December, 1916, 
to discuss the invitation.^ The meeting was unable to reach a 
decision, but it was decided to hear Lloyd George in order that he 
might outline the policies which his new Government would pursue. 
Mrs. Webb records her husband's account of this strange occasion: 
“ Lloyd George was at his worst —evasive ’n his statement of policy 
and cynical in his offer of places in the Government. The pro-war 
Labour members drank in his sweet words; the pacifists maintained 
a stony silence whilst ... the waverers asked questions to which 
Lloyd George gave non-committal answers. All he definitely 
promised was a Ministry of Labour and a Food Controller — whilst 
he dearly intimated compulsory mobilization of labour." Later 
in the day the joint meeting re-assembled to discuss the proposal in 
a debate which (according to the official Labour Party report) was 
“ remaikable for its frank facing of the issues involved and the 
general stiaightforward and unimpassioned declarations of a large 
number of the Members present.” * 

Snowden's account the joint meeting suggests that (here was 
strong opposition to accepting Lloyd George's invitation. The first 
resolution before the meeting proposed that the invitation be not 
accepted and a luiniber of speeches followed, every one of which 
was opi*oscd to accepting the invitation. Henderson was the first 
.speaker to favemr entering the Coalition; he stressed the fact that 
at tlic last annual conference of the party a resolution had been 
passed to the elTivt lluit the best interests of the nation would be 
served by tlic Labour P.irty repre.>cntatives remaining in the Coali- 
tion, and lie asked how circumstances had changed since that time. 
Parenthetically Snowden notes that they had “ changed materially 
through the methods by whicli the break-up of the Asquith Coalition 
Government had been secured. To support Mr. Lloyd George's 
Government would be condonuig the circumstances under which 
it had been formed.” But Henderson had been unmoved by this 
argument: If Labour were to take no part in the new Govern- 

ment (he said) it would give to the Allies the impression that the 
country was divided and was not behind the new Government.” 
After a long discussion in which (Snowden insists) the weight of the 
argument was on the side of those who were against accepting the 

^ The fullest account of these negoUations is to be found in Beatrice 
Webh's Diarm 1912-24, pp. 72 ff. 

* 1917 labour Annual Conference Report (Report of the NEQ, pp. 3-4. 
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invitation tlie resolution (opposing entry into the Coalition) was 
put and defeated by 17 votes to 12.^ Sidney Webb’s account (as 
recorded by his wife) is in substantial agreement. He reported the 
voting in favour of accepting office as 18-12 and adds: “ There was 
no display of temper— the most fervent objectors voting silently 
(against joining the Coah’tionV— not really wishing to prevent it.” * 

In accounting for the decision of the joint meeting to enter the 
Coalition, Snowden has a characteristic comment: “ The announce- 
ment by Mr, Lloyd George that six or eight more Labour members 
were to be given posts in the Government had considerably reduced 
the opposition to accepting the invitatiim.” Mrs. Webb also felt 
that an eagerness for the rewards of office had been a factor in their 
decision. ” The prospect of six offices with an aggregate income of 
some £16,000 a year, to be distributed among 18 persons (pre- 
sumably the 18 who voted to join the Coalition) is a big temptation. 
To enjoy an income of £4,000 a year, or even of £1,600, for a year 
or two means to any Trade Union official personal independence for 
the lest of las hfb.” But Mrs. Webb felt that other factors were 
probably more important. Most important of all, shfr decided, was 
” the illusion that the mere presence of Labour men in the Govern- 
ment, apart from an\ thing they may do or prevent being done, is in 
itself a sign of democratic progress. . . . Neither as individuals nor 
as a class do Labour men realize that they arc mere oiffce- mongers 
when they scive with men of tnomed intelligence or even with 
experienced middle-class adminisliators.” She refers to Clyncs’s 
“ illusion ” that the participation of Labour men in the Government 
would ensure that they would have some say in the terms of peace 
a-, evidence of a charas'tcristically naive confidence in the potential 
value of Labour representation in the W ar ( oalition.® Finally, added 
Mrs. Webb, ” cementing pecuniary inteicst and class illusion there 
is a maddening in’iddle-headedncss >vhich makes them quite in- 
capable of asking for terns for their own class before they consent 
to take office, and wholly blind to the distinction between supporting 
the Government on conditions and accepting the responsibility in 
advance for every plan which a majority of re.actionaries may 

^ Snowden, An Autobiography. Vol. I, pp. 466-7. 

® Beatrice Webb’s Diane\ 1912-24, 73. Mrs. Webb adds: “Sidney 

tame back, glad that he has di'ne his best U* picvent a decision disastrous to 
the Labour Party but inclined to be philosophical. He has long ceased to 
care about getting his own way, and he is always interested, as a student, 
in watching these breakdowns in Labour Democracy.” The latter phrase 
reflects Mrs. Webb’s own conviction that the joint meeting had betrayed 
the interests of the British working class by accepting membership in the 
Coalition. 

* Cf. Clynes, J. R., Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 203-4. 
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adopt.” ^ Whatever the justification for Mrs. Webb’s impatient 
reflections on the decision of the joint meeting of the NEC and the 
PLP to enter the Lloyd George Coalition, her conclusions in one 
respect seem hardly justified. She describes the decision as “ a 
breakdown in Labour Democracy.” (Sec note 2, jj. 403.) The 
decision may have been taken for discreditable motives; it may 
have reflected naivety and muddlc-hcadcdness; but it ^\as clearly 
arrived at after a frank and thorougii discussion by the elected 
representatives of the party both inside and outside the House. 
Thereafter Henderson entered the War Cabinet and a number of 
his colleagues were named to olhir Ministries. The annual party 
conference in January 1917 endorsed the PLP’s action in joining 
the Lloyd George Coalition by a vote of l,84y,(X)0 to 307,000.® 

The decision to withdraw from the Lloyd George Coalition was 
taken at an “ Emergency Conference on the General Election ” 
which assembled m London on 14lh November, 1918. At an NEC 
meeting on 7th November there had been what Sidney Webb 
described as a ‘‘ vehement discussion ” of the altitude the party 
ouglit to adopt towards the futuic of tne Coalition. The PLP 
“ under pressure from the Labour Ministers ” tas Wetb put it) 
wanted to continue m the (roahtion until the peace was signed.® 
Clyncs warned that ail candidates whvi did not get the ” Lloyd 
George letter ” wi'uld be swept into oblivion and that the Labour 
Party wouln be ‘ finally smashed”. According to Webb, “ even 
Henderson \\a\eicd‘'; but the executive voted by twelve to four 
to place a resolution before the conference declaring: “ that a 
General Idection held oir the purpose of choosing a Parliament to 
carry on the business of the country after the war, terminates the 
conditions under which the Party entered the Coalition . . .” 
The resolution thcrv-foie proposed ” that the Party shall resume its 
independence and withdraw its members from the Government at 
the close of the present Parli inicnl.’" * The opposition to this 
proposal was led uomcally enougli (cl. p. 4lK) above) by dynes on 
behalf of the PLP. His view was “ that I.abour was now the only 
moderating influence in Britain, and that it was our bounden duty 

> Beatrice Webb's Dint ics 1912-24, pp 73-4. 

* 1917 Labour Annual Coniereme Report, p. 98 

* In comment on tlie attitude of the PLP Beatrice Webb wrote: “ Ihe 
Labour Members have no nerve: or perhaps they lack personal disinterested- 
ness; they hate being out of Parliament, still more (the prospect) of losing 
oilicc. What with placemen on the one hand, the professional rebels on tlie 
other, the I about Party goes into the electoral battle (the 1918 election) a 
distracted, divided and depressed rabble of some three hundred nondcsciipt 
candidates.” Beau ice Webb's Diaries 1912-24, pp. 134 6. 

* 1919 Labour Annual Conference Rejtort. Appendix IV, p 184. 
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to remain within the Government, no matter at what cost to our- 
selves politically, so that we might exercise a restraint on the more 
vengeful elements when the Peace terms came to be drafted.” ^ 
But the majority of the conference, whose view was most effectively 
presented by Bernard Shaw, decisively rejected Clyncs’s argument. 
The Executive rcccmmendation to quit the Coalition was carried by 
a vote of 2,117,000 to 810,000. Clynes and most members of the 
PLP loyally abided by the conference decision and withdrew their 
support from the Government, but four Labour M.P.S fought the 
election as Coalition candidates (G. J. Wardle, G. N. Barnes, 
James Parker and G. H. Roberts).’ 

licnderson had resigned from the War Cabinet on llth August, 
1917; shortly after, he also resigned the chairmanship of the PLP 
in order to devote the succeeding months to preparing the re- 
organization of the Labour Party which took place in early 1918. 
The details of that re-organization arc discussed in Chapter VIII, 
but icfcrcncc must be made here to its effect on the relationship of 
the PLP to the party outside Parliament. It ‘.hould perhaps lirst be 
noted that the energetic activities of Henderson and Webb in pre- 
paring the new constitution of the party and in drafting its new 
programme had stirred considerable uneasiness amoi'g the leaders 
of the parliamentaiy paity. M.s. Webb’s diary contains a descrip- 
tion of a conversation betvkcen Adamson, the Chairman of the PLP, 
and Sidney Webb in January 1919. Webb had asked Adamson 
whether the NEC and its advisory committees and staff might 
supplv the PI P with infi'miation “ on b>reign aflairs, finance and 
other technical questions n'^t connected with trade unionism.” 
Adamson replied (dubiously, accoidmg to Mis. Webb who was 
present* that the PLP wanted “‘concise notes, statistics, facts.’ 

. . . But he would be i.ank with us lie added with some energy. 
At (the PLP) meeting jesterday they had discussed their relation 
with the Labour Faity at Ecclc'-t n Square (the NEC and the party^ 
head office)— in till? past it had ot been s.'tisfactory The Labour 
Party fxecuthe, he tomplamed, had during' the lavt two years taken 
the hithtivc in deciJr'y pohry without cons' hiny the Lahour M.P.s — 
the Labour members had found themselves committed to pro- 

* Clynes, J. R., Memoirs, V'ol. I, pp. 273-4. 

* It should be noted that each o*" M.P.S h id held important offices 
in the PLP or in tlie Lloyd (leorgc Coalition. Doth Waidic and Dames 
had served as Chaiimcn of the PLP; James Parker had been Vice-Chairman 
of the PLP and later Chief Whip; Roberts had succeeded Clynes as Food 
Controller. One Labour candidate in the 1918 election, Stephen Walsh, 
temporarily supported thd post-war Coalition although he withdrew his 
support under pressure from his own union; subsequently he served in the 
1924 Labour Govemme*’' 
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grammes . . . with which they might not agree.” Adamson’s 
solution to the situation was simple enough: **This must be 
remedied by joint meetings ... of the M.P.s and the Labour Party 
Executive — a sort of joint committee. (The PLP) were willing to 
co-opt experts from the Executive to sit on their standing com- 
mittees.” ^ 

Adamson’s comment seems to imply that there had been less 
consultation than in fact the record shows. His observation is 
perhaps more significant as an indication of the uneasiness of the 
PLP at the extent to which the affairs of the party had been domina- 
ted since the beginning of the war by the party organization outside 
Parliament. The PLP had been pushed into the Asquith Coalition 
in 1915 against their will ; they had been dragged out of the Lloyd 
George Coalition in 1918 with equal reluctance. Further, with 
MacDonald, Snowden and the ablest parliamentarians in the PLP 
precluded from leadership because of their attitude to the war, the 
second-string leaders who verc in command of the PLP were little 
more than bystanders during a period (1917-18) ih which Henderson 
and Webb had given the Labour Party a new constitution and a new 
declaration of policy. 

The new constitution adopted in January and February 1918 * 
appeared in some of its passages to declare the ascendancy of the 
extra-parliamentary organs of the party over the PLP. It was 
firmly stated that “ the work of the Party shall be under the direc- 
tion and control of the Party Conference. . . .” ® while “ the 
National Executive sliall, subject to the control and directions of 
the Party Conference' be the Administrative Authority of the Party 
. . . . (and) shall be responsible for the conduct of the general 
work of the Party,” * although it was intended that there should be 
close liaison between the NEC and the PLP.^ It seems clear that in 
preparing this revision Henderson and others must have been to 
some extent influenced by the weak and ineffective r61c the PLP had 
played in wartime. As was shown above, the 'PLP had succeeded 
in winning a measure of independence from extra-parliamentary 
control duiing the period 1906-14; yet, on one reading of the new 
oanstitntvon, the PLP might seem to have been reduced to a status 

One ineiJent in the UrafKi'p of ilje new constitution showed the 


1 P- PlalJcs raine-J 

• conslituUon is to be found at ADnendiir T i^in o 

J9J8 Labour Annual Conference Report. J, pp. 140-2. of 

» aause 5 (1). 

* Clause 6 (a) and (b). 

» Ctauae 6 (c) 
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reality of this threat. It had been proposed in the draft constitution 
presented to the party conference of January 1918 that it should be 
“the duty of the National Executive, prior to every General 
Election, to define the principal issues for that Electitm.” It was 
apparently intended that (within the limits defined by the general 
policy statements adopted by the conference) the NEC should 
have exclusive authority to determine the party’s election programme; 
amazingly enough, the PLP mwj to play no part whatever although it 
would obviously have the ultimate responsibility for implementing 
the election programme if the party were to win the election. 
Naturally the PLP spokesmen resented their exclusion and an 
amendment was adopted which provided that “ it shall be the duty 
of the National Executive and the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
prior to every General Election, to define the principal issues for that 
Election ’’ ^ There is no indication as to what arrangements would 
be made to break the deadlock if the NEC and the PLP should find 
themselves in basic disagreement over the election programme; it 
seems fair to assame, however, that it was intended that in such 
circumstances the final arbiter should be the annual conference.* 
If, however, a sudden election were called it might be physically 
impossible to provide for a special paity conference to arbitrate a 
dispute between the NEC and the PLP. 

Despite the rather slighting attitude toward the PLP which 
seems implicit in certain passages of the 1918 constitution, the 
position of the parliamentary party was not, in fact, seriously 
weakened. There were loopholes in the constitution which clearly 
limited the extent to which the PLP could be subject to direction 
from the party outside Parliament. Although clause 5 (1) stated 
that “ the work of the Parly shall be under the direction and control 
of the Party ConfcrerisAi . . the statement of “ Party Objects ’’ 
included this passage (clause 3 (c) ) “. . .to give effect as fur as may 
be practicable to the principle'- from lime to time approved by the 
Party Conference t . Ther is no indication as to wliich organ 
of the party should be responsible for determining the “prac- 
ticability ’’ of conference decisions. But it would seem reasonable 
to assume that this passage was intended to hark back to the “ 1907 
formula” which provided that the ^L? should be allowed full 
authority to determine its own rarhamentaiy timetable and that it 
should not be subject to spcdfic o. ^ 'tion in tliis logard from either 
the party conference or the NEC. 

In certain other respects the 1918 constitution was ultimately to 
strengthen rather than, to waken the position of the PLP. As is 

1 Section 4 (b). 

* Cole, Q.D.H, A History of the Labour Party from !9I4, p. 52. 
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shown in Chapter Vin, the new constitution provided for what 
amounted to trade union domination of the entire NEC in that all 
Executive members were to be voted upon by the whole conference; 
the Socialist Societies and the local Labour Parties would no longer 
vote separately for their representatives on the Executive as they had 
done prior to the 1918 revision of the constitution. The new pro- 
vision did not guarantee the elimination from the Executive of 
“ troublesome ” left-wing elements. But it helped to ensure in the 
years after 1918 that the leadets of the PLP were unlikely to face aii 
Executive which might be goaded or stimulated by a militant block 
into attempting to play a determining rt.le in controlling the atfairs 
of the PLP. In addition, the provision ii. the new constitution for 
the setting up of constituency Labour Parties ultimately proved the 
undoing of the TLP.^ The constituency Labour Parties became the 
focal point for militant socialist opinion in the constituencies, and 
they were in their turn to prove on occasion a tliorn m the flesh of 
the leaders of the PLP; hut they never became anything like so 
tightly integrated nor so militant a minority faction as w'as the ILP 
at its moment of maximum influence. It should be furtlier noted 
that the new Standing Ordeis of the party incorporate*! for the first 
time the decision of the 1908 annual conference that no member of 
the Parliamentaiy Comin'ttcc of the Trade Union Ci'ngrohS should 
be eligible for i\omintit:i<t> for tlic National I\ccu'i\e. Tins air.ince- 
ment oflered a furtlier assurance that the trade union ?onti oiled 
NEC would be unlikely to include very many of the powerful 
peison.ilities of the trade union rao.cmont; again this helped to 
minimize the prospect of fi aion bitwcen the NEC and the PLP. 

I inallv, there can be little doubt that the forn.al coi-vcision of the 
party to socialism which took place in i91S helped to give the PLP 
a measure of coherence which P had herettjfore lacked. Under the 
new' constitution the party was henceforth committed to work for 
“the common owiutnIiip oI the mcrn> of piouiiclion in addi- 
tion, at the June 1918 conference, the party endorsed Labour and 
the New Social Order and a set of 27 resolutions based upon it. 
Til us the PLP emerged from the experience of the war and of the 
post-war rc-organization committed to explicit socialist objectives; 
and despite some superficial evidence that the PLP might be subject 
to extra-parliamentary control, it remained essentially free to 
function as an autonomous paihamcntary party. 

Nevertheless, in the immediate post-war years, the PLP came 
under frequent and heavy Are from the party outside Parliament. 

V Sec p. 481 below. 

• At the 1929 Conference this Clause (IV) was amended without debate to 
provide, in addition, for the common owncrsliip of the means of “ distribution 
and exchange”. Labour Party Anmial Confereme Report, p. 206. 
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This was perhaps inevitable. As was noted in Chapter VI, the PLP 
Chairman of the day (Adamson) was as weak and ineffective as any 
man who ever held the post; most of Labour’s able parliamentarians 
were outside Parliament and the PLP of 57 members was composed 
mainly of loj'al but dull trade unionists who were no match for the 
overwhelming strength of the Coalition forces. Some efforts were 
made to improve the effectiveness of the work of the PLP. The 
1919 conference report records that “ a joint committee was 
appointed to consider questions of organization and woiking 
arrangements between the (NEC) and the (PLP) ” ‘ : this com- 
mittee continued in operation and was described m 1920 by Mac- 
Donald (then outside Parliament) as “ by far and away the best 
(machinery) that is adopted by any Party to Keep itself in touch with 
tlie Vital concerns of the community.” * In 1919 the stall of the 
parliamentary party was increased to five persons, and in the fol- 
lowing year a sub-committee of the PLP proposed that MacDonald 
should be Invited to attend the House every day to consult with the 
PLP and to advise them on matteis of paihamentary str.itegy. 
However, as was noted in Chapter VI, this proposal was rejected oy 
the full meeting of the PLP. 

None of these efforts to improve the work of ihc^ PLP saved it 
from scathing criticism at the annual party conference. At the 1919 
conference a delegate of the London labour Paity (Herbert Mor- 
rison) suppoited the reference back of the Patlianiciiti'ry Report on 
the grounds that it was “ an insult t<r tlie ericigv, the intelligence, 
and the vigour of the whole Labour Movement of tlie country.” 
When every allowance was made ” they had got to admit that the 
Party had been a failure in the present Paihament.” He therefore 
urged the conference to vote for the reference back ” in order that 
the Parliamentary Party might know that (the conference) demanded 
vigorous, straightforward, and energetic politics . . Another 
speaker supporting the reference back condemned the lassitude of 
the PLP which was reflected, he claimed, in the fact that the average 
.number of questions pci M.P. pul to the Govemineni was only IJ 
per week. Adamson defended the record of the PLP in Parliament 

* 1919 Labour Annual Conference Report (Pailiamentary Repoit), p. 57. 

“ MdcDcwki, J R., A Polux foi the luhoin Pa'tx', i p. 32 .t. Mac- 
Donald also poinlcd out tliat at this time Ihi I’l P 1 hairman regulatly 
attended the meetings of die NEC although he was n<'itiier a member of the 
Executiie in his own right nor was tbeie then any provision in the party 
constitution for the PLP Chairman’s ex offiilo membership of the NEC. It 
was also the custom for the Chairman of the NEC to attend the meetings 
of the PLP. MacDonald, with his strong parliamcntars' sense, emphasized, 
however, that “ the Parliamentary Party ... is free to pursue its own policy 
within the general limits of principle and programme defined by annual 
conferences ...” 
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and the motion to refer hack its report was defeated without a 
recorded vote.^ 

The critics of the PLP returned to the attack at the conference of 
the following year, and not surprisingly the demand was revived 
that the parliamentary party should be subject to the direction of 
the party outside Parliament. Again the reference back of the Par- 
liamentaiy Report was proposed; the mover deplored the fact 
that the PLP acted as if “ they were a law unto themselves.” The 
Labour Party appeared to have “little or nothing to say to (the 
PLP) by way of control or supervision. . . . What control (he 
demanded to know) had the Executive Committee over the Parlia- 
mentary Party? Had they any control »/hatever? Did they exercise 
any supervision, and, if so, did the Parliamentary Party accept the 
suggestions made by the Executive? .... It appeared to him that 
the Party in the House resented outside inteiference. They objected 
to any advice being tendered to them. ... He understood that the 
Party actually agreed to accept the services of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in an advisory capacity, and then at the niccling which took 
place the following day they for some reason or other announced 
to the Movement outside they had suddenly rejected the decision of 
the previous day. It was of the utmost importance to the Labour 
Movement that the closest possible relationship should exist between 
the Parliamentary Paity and the Executive. 77te Parliamentary 
Party war the property of the Labour Movement. ... He therefore 
submitted that they (the parly conference) must determine their 
policy and thcii advice to the Pctrliamcntary Party that day in 
accordance with that viev. . . .” ® There could hardly be a more 
forthright reiteration of the old conception of the PLP as a creature 
of the movement outside Parliament, It is of interest to note that 
the speaker was himself to become a pillar of the PLP ; he appeared 
at this conference as “ Councilloi Emanuel Shinwell (ILP)”. 

In the debate that followed, Herbert Morrison returned to his 

« 

^ 1919 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 127-32. Outside fhe 
confcreiKc, in the cxlicnic left wing soctiiTS of f!ie Laboui movcmcpt, 
criticism was even more virulent. Jack Tanner subsequently to become a 
leader of the Amalgamated Engineciing Union and Chairman of Uie TUC 
General Council (1953-4), wrote in Solidarity (the “oflicial organ of tlie 
Shop Stewards and Workers’ Committee Mo\ements”) of 25lh March, 
1921 : “ Imagine a Labour majority, a Labour Government composed ol the 
present crowd of reactionaries, swindlers, and traitors. Imagine the patro- 
nage that will be in the possession of this evil crew the number of jobs 
they will be able to give to their friends— the bribery and corruption that 
will be brought into the I abour Movement.” 

* This debate appears at pp. 147-53 of the 1920 Labour Annual Con- 
ference Report [Italics mine.] 
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attack of the previous year on the failures of the PLP. He denounced 
in particular the shortcomings of Clynes (then Acting-Chairman of 
the PLP in Adamson’s absence) who, he charged, had failed in 
Parliament to make the sort of “ fighting speech against capitalism 
that they expected.” Morrison concluded sadly that ” Mr. Clynes, 
at the Labour Party Conference, was a very different Mr. Clynes 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman who sits on the front bench 
in Parliament.” A number of critical speeches followed in which 
specific evidences of alleged inaction on the part of the PLP wore 
listed. Several M.P.s rose to defend their work in the House. J. 
Sexton, M.P., (of the Dock Labourers) appears to h''vc been much 
exasperated; he singled out the criticisms which had been made 
by a representative of an affiliated organization (the British Socialist 
Party) and replied : “ There were some of (that party) who wanted 
J. H. Thomas’s head on a charger, and a bloody revolution, and all 
that the British Socialist Party contributed to the (Labour) Party 
funds was £50, so they didn’t want much.” William Brace, M.P., 
said “ the fault ?Vds not with the personnel of the (PLP), but with 
the organization. They had a better staff for doing the work at the 
office of the smallest T radc Union in the land than they had in the 
House of Commons, and yet they expected great deeds. . . , They 
must lia\e a staff and they must have money.” 

But by far the most important speech in the debate was made by 
Clynes. He replied in some detail to the specific criticisms that 
had been made of the work of the PI P and concluded with a blunt 
affirmation of its ultimate autonomy. Shinwcll, he said, ” did not 
know as much as he thought he knew about the things he criticized. 
He would like to see si.xty Shinwells in the House of Commons, who, 
in the pciformance of their Parliamentary woik, would be subject 
to any outside body.” The plain fact was that “ i/ie Executive 
Committee had no authority over the Parliamentary Party." He 
readily recognized, however, that “ it was highly desirable to have 
the closest touch' between these t vo bodies ” and he proceeded to 
review the arrangements (described on p. 409 above and n. 2) for 
maintaining the closest possible liaison between the PLP and the 
party organization outside Parliament. All they could do to work 
in the closest harmony had been done . . .” Significantly, Clynes 
made no concession whatever to Shinwell’s demand that the par- 
liamentary party should acknowledge that it was “ the property of 
the Labour Movement ” and submit itself to the direction of the 
NEC. 

Thus even in its moment of greatest weakness, when the standing 
of the PLP in the Labour movement had reached what may well 
have been its nadir and when almost all the most poweiful figures 
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in the movement were outside Parliament, the leaders of the PLP 
insisted that they could not allow themselves to be subjected to the 
control and direction of any extra-parliamentary body. Two years 
later, at the election of 1922 , the party was to supersede the Liberals 
as the second great party in the state; most of the powerful figures 
in the party were to take their places in Parliament. Thereafter the 
PLP increasingly demonstrated its autonomy from outside direction 
and control. 

11 

THE PARLIAMENTARY LABOUR PARTY AFTER 1922: 

IN OPPOSITION AND Ii’ OFFICE 

Since 1922, the Parliamentary Labour Party has held office for 
14 years (with a majority for six years, in coalition for five, and 
as a minority government for three): in addition it has consti- 
tuted the principal opposition paiTj for a total of 26 years, A review 
of this extremely varied parliamentary experience suggests this 
conclusion: while in opposition the PLP has clung to certain 
“ democratic ” practices in its internal organization which distin- 
guish it from the Tonservative Party (intludmg, for example, the 
provision that tlie Leader atul the Parliamentary Committee 
should be subject to annual re-ckrtion): but in office the PLP has 
conformed to the traditional practices of the other great parlia- 
mentary paitics TO a striking degree, so much st) that the PLP in 
p^^^\cr is essentially similar m its structure and functioning to the 
Conseivativcs v\hc-n they are the ruling na'^ty. 

It would appear tliat the PLP’s “democratic” practices are 
jettisoned when 1 abour assumes office because the party considers 
them to be incompatible with the cabinet system as it has evolved 
in this country; they arc revived oiily when the party returns to 
opposition. The Conservative Party on the other hand carries over 
into opposition certain asjiects of c.ibinct practice. The Conserva- 
tive leaders are not subject to annual election nor are they required 
to submit themselves to any formal system of day-to-day control 
by their back benches; but broadly .speaking their position is not 
dissimilar to that of the Labour leaders; they can move only in the 
direction in which their supporters are prepared to follow. The 
practices of the Conservative Party in opposition are no more 
“ undemocratic ’* than arc the practices of either party in power. 

(fl) The Parliamentary Labour Party in Opposition^ 

While tlie PLP is in opposition it elects its “ Leader and Chair- 

1 For a genera] discussion of the work of the PLP see Morrison, H., 
Government and Parliament. Chapter VII. 
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man ” annually at the beginning of each new session of Parliament 
elections are also held for a Deputy Chairman, ‘ who as early as 
1937 is also referred to as the “ Deputy Leader During the periods 

of opposition in the years 1922-55, the position of Deputy Chairman 
was held In turn by Clyues (who had been nmner-up to MacDonald 
in PLP elections for Chairman in 1922), by Altloc (who was second 
in ministerial seniority to Lansbury among the survivors of the 1931 
debacle), by Arthur Greenwood (who ran third to Attlee in the 1935 
elections for the leadership) and, after 1951, by Herbert Morrist'.i 
(who had served as Deputy Prime Minister under Attlee during 1945 • 
51). Each of these Deputy Chairmen was elected without opposition 
until Herbert Morrison was challenged by Ancuun Bevan in the 
elections for the Parliamentary Committee for 1952- 3. Unlike the 
Conservative Party, the PLP also elects its Chief Whip (again, he is 
usuaUy elected by acclamation). 1 1 was 1 onnerly the practice to elect 
junior whips also, but they arc now appointed by the Chief Whip. 

The work of the Parliamentary Labour P.irty is under the direc- 
tion of a body j!io»s known as the Pjiliamcntary CommUicc'. It 
consists of the following ex officio rntnibers: the Chairman of the 
PLP, the Deputy Chairman, the Chief Whip, the Chairman of the 
Labour Group in the House of Lords, the Chief Whip of the Labour 
Peers, plus 12 elected rcpresi ntativcs ol the Labour M.P.s and one 
elected representative of the Labour Peers.* fhe method of voting 
now used in the elections for the Pdiliamciitary Committee is of 
some importance. All rnenebers voting must record votes for as 
many members as there are scats to be filled, a device intended to 
prevent minority groups from concentrating their votes in support 
of particular candidates. Originally the Pailiameiilaiy 1 sccutitc 

^ All Labour members of the fiouse of Commons arc entitled to \c>te, 
labour Peers arc not. Nor arc the members of any of the organs of the 
party outside Parliament. 

* The terms “Deputy Chairman” and “Vice-Chairman” sccin to be 
used interchangcabjy; on occasion within a smglc labour Party report 
reference is made to the election of a “ Deputy Chairman ’ who subse- 
quently signs the Parliamentary Report as “ Vice-Chaiimaii ” 

* In 1955 Attlee also introduced a .scheme bcaiing some simiJaritics to the 
Conservative Shadow Cabinet system; he named 39 M.P.s to cover spcci.il 
subjects, of whom 12 were elected members of the Parliamentary’ Commiltce 
(Daily Telegraph, I5ih Ju\y, IW and Manchester Guardian, IJth January. 1951)). 
See also p. 604, n. 1 below. 

* Originally no provision was made lor the inclusion of Labour Peers 
in the Parliamentary Executive Committee, but in Fcbiuary, 1925, it was 
decided that the Labour Whip in the Lords would attend future meelmgs 
of the Executive (Daily Herald, 12th February, 1925) and subsequently 
it was provided (The Times, 21st February, 1925) that a second member of 
the House of Lords was to be selected by the Labour Peers to represent 
the Upper House on the Executive of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
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Committee (as it was then called) met every parliamentary day except 
Friday “ to discuss business coming before the House, and to settle 
Party policy, subject to the decisions of the weekly Party meetings.”^ 
But it has since become the custom of the Parliamentary Committee 

Table 3 

Membership Analysis of PLP Executive 1935-53 


Name 

Number of 
Years on 

PLT Executive 
1935-^^: 1951-53 
(max, 13) 

Number of 
Years on 
NEC 

1935-1953 
(max. 19) 

C. R. Attlee . 



13 

19 

H. Morrison 


m 

13 

17 

P. Noel-Baker . 


• 

12 

11 

H, Dalton 



11 

17 

E. Shinwell 



10 

11 

Arthur Greenwood . 



10 

11 

T. Williams 



10 1 

' 

F. Pcthick-l awrcnce'’' 



10 ; 

— 

D. R. Gienfell 



U) 

I 

J. Griftith^ 


* 

8 1 

14 

A. V. Alexandoi* 



8 1 


C. Itdwardst . 


. 1 

7 

— 

W. Whitclcy 


1 

• 1 

7 

— 

H. B. Lccs-SmithI . 


• 1 

7 

— 

J. J. Lawson* . 


1 

6 

— 

W. Wcdgw»>od Benn* 


• 1 

1 


T. Johnston 



5 1 

— 


36 others (excluding representatives of Labour Peers) have 
served on PLP (Executive) Committee for 4 years or less. 

* Sithscqucuth ch lut* J to the peer age, 
t Deceased oi retued, 

to meet regularly once a week and to hold such other ad hoc meetings 
as may be necessary in the light of the parliamentary situation. 

In the period 1935 53, choiJcn for analysis (Sec Appendix D, and 
Table 3 above and Table 4, p. 415)®, the Parliamentary Committee 

* 1925 Labout Annual Conference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 90. 

* A major shift in membership occurred after the wholesale retirement of the 
party's “ Old Guard ”, (See Dalton, H., High Tide and After, Chapter XLIV). 
But a very similar continuity of membership can be traced in the composition 
of the Parliamentary Committee after 1956. 
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showed striking continuity of membership. During 13 of those years 
the PLP annually elected a Parhamentary Committee of a do/cn or 
more members (while the party was in office, 1945-51, a small Liaison 
Committee of five and later six was named of which two were ex 
officio and the remainder elected by Labour M.P.S and Peers). 


TAmp 4 

Parliamentary Commititf (1951-54) 


Name ' mi-2 , ]')52 3 1 1953-4 

I I 


C. R. Attlee 

^ 1 

X 

1 X 

H. Morrison . . . i 

X ! 

X 

X 

P. Noel-Baker . . . i 

^ ! 

\ 

1 X 

H. Dalton . . . . , 

X ' 

X 

' X 

E. Shinwcll . . . ' 

X 1 

X 

1 

J. Griffiths . . . . , 

X ' 

X 

! 

W. Whiteley • . 

X 1 

X 

1 ^ 

J. Callaghan . . . j 

^ 1 

\ 

X 

Chuter Ede . . . .1 

X ' 

\ 

X 

II. (iaitskell 

\ 1 

X 

X 

A. Robens . . . , | 

X 1 

/ 

1 \ 

E. Summerskill . . . i 

X 1 

X 

1 X 

CilenvilHall . . .1 

\ 

X 

' X 

R. R. Stokes . . . ! 

X , 

— 

— 

Anthony Giccnwood . . . 

X 

— 

— 

Sir I . Soskice . . . i 

1 

X 

' X 

Ancurin Bevan . . . j 

1 

1 

X 

X* 

X — AUmhtr nj Patliametuu* i C muhit*ei 

un '\ . 




X - Miiiioci oj fwtit Pa>hamciiuuy (onmitu ’ nrd \7 C. 
* Ri signed dating Wtm of offuc. 


Column 2 ol lablc 3 indicates the ■lumhci of >e..is (of a possible 
maximum of 13) served on the Parliamentary Committee by certain 
leading liguies in the partj, Tt will be noted that 11 peisons scivcd 
for 8 or more of the 13 yeais in which a full Committee has been 
elected. Of these 11, one (Arthui Gieenivrod) did not olfcr him- 
self for re-election and two others (lorn Williams and D. R. 
Grenfell) tried but failed to secure ej..eiion after the party returned 
to opposition in 1951; two others (Pethick-Lawxence and A. V. 
Alexander) were elevated to the peerage and were thus no longer 
eligible for rc-elcction. But the rem lining group of six (Attlee, 
Morrison, Dalton, Noel-Baker, Shmwell and Griffiths) served 
almost unbroken terms of office on the Parliamentary Committee. 
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When the party returned to opposition in 1951 they were joined by 
six others (all former Ministers), James Callaghan, Chuter Ede, 
Hugh Gaitskell, Alfred Robens, Edith Summerskill and Glenvil 
Hall, each of whom was subsequently elected for the following two 
years. R. R. Stokes and Anthony Greenwood, elected in 1951, were 
rq)laccd in 1952 by Sir Frank Soskice and Aneurin Bevan, who 
retained their places in 1 953. In that year, indeed, all of the previous 
year’s committee of 12 were re-elected. 

It will be noted (in column 3 of Tabic 3) tliat Attlee, Morrison, 
Dalton, Nocl-Baker, Shinwell and Griffiths also enjoyed long 
periods of service on the NEC, as did Edith Summerskill and 
Bevan. As is suggested below, this ovtdapping membership is of 
vital importance in accounting for the lack of friction during much 
of the period between the PLP and NEC. In addition, the strong 
tendency of the PLP to re-elect its leaders has helped to ensure a high 
degree of continuity in policy and leadership. Indeed the continuity 
could hardly have been greater had the party left its Leader free (as is 
the Conservative Leader) to surround himself ‘^ith those of his 
colleagues w'hom he finds congenial and competent associates. 

The meetings of the PLP may be attended by all M.P.s and Peers 
accepting the Labour Whip since 1951, the PLP has been meeting 
on the average about three limes a foitnight. A regular Thursday 
evening meeting is held to consider the business for thc^ following 
week; in addition, a morning meeting is held at least every other 
week and sometimes more frequently if the business before the 
House makes this necessary. The PLP has also set up a number 
of parliamciiLiiy “ Subjee* Groups”® similar to the functional 
committees of the 1922 Committee discussed in Chapter III. While 
the party is in opposition any member of the PLP may join any 
number of groups and is then accorded voting rights within the 
gioup, M.P.s may visit particular meetings of the paity groups to 
wliioh they do not normally belong and may take part in their 
discussions, although they are not expected to vote. Special 
groups aie aLo set up to consider particular pieces of legislation of 

‘ Ihc dccisiuii to pcinut I’ccis lo attend was taken ^rd December. 1924. 
(Daily Herald, 4th December, 1924. See also 1925 Labour Annual Con- 
feience Ilcpott [Pailiamciilaty Rcpuitl, p. 90). They do not vote on issues 
which are of exclusive concern to the House ol Commons. 

* During the session 19S2-.3, for evamplc, there were the following “ Subject 
Gioiips*’: Agiicultnre, Fisheries and food. Arts and Amenities, Common- 
wealth and Cidi iiics; Dctcncc and .ScrMccs. education. Financial and Economic 
Foreign .kl^all^, Health and .Social Insurance. Legal and Judicial. I ocal Govern- 
ment. Nationalized Industries, Public Information. ‘Ten of these groups were 
chaired by members of the PLP who held Ministerial rank at some time during 
1945 51. 1953 Report of the NEC (Parliamentary Report), p. 55. 
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major Importaiicc which may be coming before the Honsc.^ The 
PLP has also established a number of “ Area Groups ” to consider 
particular matters affecting the geographical areas represented by 
the members in the Groups. Members of the PLP sponsored by 
trades unions also meet regularly to consider matters of concern to 
the trades unions.® If a particular issue is coming before the House 
the PLP usually determines its policy by the following method: the 
issue will be considered by the relevant parliamentary group and, 
after debate, the group may produce a draft resolution which it 
proposes for adoption by the PLP. This resolution is then placed 
before the Parliamentary Committee which recommends cither that 
the draft resolution or an alternative version of it should be adopted 
by the full meeting of the PLP. The rctomnicndalion of the Par- 
liamentary Committee m turn may be adopted, moditicd or referred 
back to the Committee by the paiiy meeting. But the policy which 
IS fin illy adopted by the part> meeting is binding on the Pailia- 
mentary roiiimittcc which then becomes responsible for ensuring 
that the policy ^is ellectively expressed in the course of ihc ‘ubse- 
quent parliamentary debate. In the noimal course of events the 
PLP usually adopts the policy recommendation^ of the Parlia- 
mentaiy Cominiltcc although on ccitain occa>ions alter the paity 
returned to opposition in 1951 the vicv\s of the Pailiaincntary 
Committee were overridden. 

At one time thcie appears to have been a poiSibiliiy that the PLP 
(in opposition) might have adopted an oigani/alional structuic 
almost identical with that of the Conservative Party. After the 
fall of the 1924 Govcinmcnt and inirnedi itely bcfoic the elcvtions 
for the Parlia mental y Executive Committee, Mrs. Webb wiote 
t2Ist November, 1924): “...there being no Standing Orders (of 
the PLP) no one knows on tvhat p’an the Paitj Lxeculivc will be 
elected. 'I here may be an attempt to exclude e\-('abinet Ministers 
on the pait of the rank and file vith the lesult that these will lall 


’Ian Mikaido. MP, writing m htbunc, Mh June, 1951. st neJ: “I om 
not giving away any sct’clt by clisclosinir that, on a mijvir inca>uic lile 
the Steel Bill, the main buidon of opposition is oniiitsl by a \v >rking paily 
of Labour M Ps set up foi the puiposc undei the .iiilhoiilv of Ihc Pailia- 
mentaiy conimitlce. Tlii. body dcv.dvS on it‘ *l'iio” and dtalts anicnd- 
incnts designed to fuitlicr party police. In all .ipp-opi latc casus theic is 
consultation between the working party and the Iiade Union movement. 

In the case of the lion and Slcel Bill the consultation with the icprc- 

scntdtivcs of the TUC Gcncial Council was close and constant.” 

'The Daily Hcial'l for 12th Dcccmbci, 1924, repotted that “The Trade 
Union G»-oup of M.P.s decided, lith December, to icstnct its mcmbcishtp 
to persons whose candidatures were promoted and financed by Trades 
Unions.” This regulation has applied cvci since. 
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back on the shadow Cabinet — so that there will be two bodies. All 
of which is the reaction from an autocratic Prime Minister standing 
above and aloof from his party.” ^ 

Had this happened, the PLP would have become an exclusively 
back'bench organization h'ke the 1922 Committee. Tbe Leader 
of the Labour Party and the former members of his Cabinet woidd 
have become a serai-autonomous body very like the Conservative 
Shadow Cabinet; they would presumably have retained the primary 
responsibility for conducting the work of the party in opposition, 
although, like the Conservative Shadow Cabinet, they would have 
been faced with the necessity of retaining the confidence of the 
back-benchers’ organization. In the evc’t this did not happen. 
The Parliamentary Executive Committee was reeonstituted on 
exactly the same basis as it had been when it was first set up in 
February 1923. The method of election adopted in November 1924 
(which has subsequently been changed; see p. 414 above) was a 
strange one. Mrs. Webb records (12th December, 1924): “The 
Executive was selected by sending out to every member the whole 
list of M.P.s so that votes must have been considerably scattered 
if the result is scanned . . She gives the results as follows (there 
had been 151 M.l'.s rctiuned at the clctl'on of 1924 and eligible to 
vote): G. Lansbury 67; R. Smillie 65; P. Snowden 62; J. H. 
Thomas f>3: J. \V heathy .*^2; J. Muxion 51; C. P. Trevelyan 45; 
W. Graham 43; J. C. \\cdgwood 40; A, Henderson 38; H. B. 
Lees-Smith 38; F. O. Ruben 34. (MicDonald, Clynes and 
Spoor were elected Chaiiman, Vice-Chairman and Chief Whip 
respectneh and thu^ ivcanic • v members of the I\eeutive.) 

In comment on the PLP eleetnm results, Mrs. Webb adds: “The 
Parlianientiiry txeciiiive is going to be t/ic tloininating force in the 
lije pj the Liibour I'toty during its term of Opposition and though 
it is not predominantly left in composition, it is not pro- 
MacDonald . . And some day> later she wrote: “ I he twelve 

■* Beatrice IVchb'i Diarier. 21st No\cmticr, 1924, folios 18-19. Mrs Webb 
adds: " It is, howewr, ciiiiou.slv char lUcri'^iic of the liihour Party that wc 
none of us know uhul ti hapivtuni! in the And she con- 

tinues in a revealing pa.ssagc, “ The leaders so seldom see each other and 
arc so reticent when they do meet. Hie ILP ha-> a life of its own; the Clyde 
(group) IS self-contained, the 1 U oiLcials are dispersed in then homes all 
over the country and Ine witliin then own occupational circle- -or at least 
within the trade union oflicial woild. Always friendly and polite, they are 
never intimate, and they seldom consult except on immediate questions 
that must be settled one way or another. Otherwise any casual change 
might happen in the leadership or the constitution of the party without 
the majority intending it ” 

* Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 12th December, 1924, folios 22-3. 
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will form a close body and no one outside the select circle will be 
in the running or have much influence in deciding policy. And the 
twelve will end by deposing MacDonald from the Leadership of 
the party— probably by making his position intolerable.” ^ Mrs. 
Webb appears here to anticipate that the PLP Executive Committee 
might attempt to hah 'r MacDonald, and in this, of course, she was 
proved wrong. As was shown in Cljapter V'l, tlicy acquiesced in 
his leadership despite the fact that some of them had grave doubts 
about both his character and his ability. But the earlier pan 
of her comment was to prove ampl> justified. Certainly during 
the period 1924-9 the PLP Executive Committee did become “ the 
dominant force in the life of the Labour Party.” 

Tt could well be argued that the Parliamentary Conunittec has 
continued ever since to be the most potent single organ of the party 
while Labour is in opposition. “ Dominant force ” is perhaps 
too strong a term. The PLP Committee docs not enjoy anything 
like the power or authority of a Labour (or a Conservative) Cabinet 
or even of a Conservative Sfiadon Cabinet. Unlike the latter, it 
must evolve its policies by a process of close consultation with the 
parliamentary groups and especially with the full paity meeting.® 
But a \aricty of factors combine to ensure that the Parliamentary 
Committee wields a powerful influence In determining the role the 
Labour Patty plays in Parliament. It Is presided over by the 
Leader, who is normally a former or a future Prune Minister (or 
both); it includes a number of the ino.st powerful ex-Ministers and 
ether influential figures in the party; and it should be remembered 
that the members of the Parliamentary Committee have tiaditionally 
placed a dominant role in the party organi<:itioit outside Parliament. 

As was suggested above, thcic has been much coiifusion within 
the Labour Party about the real relationship between the PLP 
(including the Parliamcntaiy Committee) and t!ic mass oigani/aliun. 
Attlee’s tiadilional \crsion of th relationship was quoted in 
Chapter 1. It wilt be recalled that he wrote (in 1937): ”... the 
Labour Party Conference lays down the policy of the Parly and 
imies instructions which must be carried out by the Executive, the 

' Beatrice Wcbh*s Dianes, 19th December, 192^. fol»o 2^. 

2 The clifTercnce between the Labour Parliainuilaiy Coniinidec and the 
Ct*nser\ativc Shadow Cabinet in this Krard sliould not, howe\cr, be 
exaggerated The Conservative Shadow Cabinet must also take strong 
cunents of feeling in its piulianicnlary party into account. I he events of 
1922 provided a vivid reminder that the Conservative Leader and his 
colleagues can be destroyed by their followers even when they are in 
government. The ssLTxier could happen when the party is in opposition if 
the Leader and his Shadow Cabinet persistently ignored Ine wishes of their 
followcis. 
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affiliated organizations and Us representatives in ParlUonent and on 
local authorities. ...” [Italics mine.] But as has already been 
shown, as early as 1907 the leaders of the PLP insisted that they 
would find it intolerable to be forced to accept insti actions from 
the party conference. And even when the prestige of the PLP 
had sunk to a low ebb during the 1918-22 Parliament, Clynes 
argued emphatically that the NEC bad no constitutional right to 
control the aflaiis of the PLP. In the years since 1922, whatever 
the ups and downs of its fortunes, the PLP has never been forced to 
sacrifice its autonomy. 

Indeed, it is diflicult to find a single instance of major importance 
since 1922 in which it can be shown conclusively that the PLP was 
forced by the party conference or by the NEC to move in a direction 
in which it did not wish to go. On rare occasions the conference 
has passed resolutions w'hich did n»)t appear to meet wHh the appro- 
val of the leaders of the PLP. But often these resolutions were either 
ignored or sidetracked by the PLP.^ There has larcly been any 
difficulty about this since the PLP has invariably insisted that it 
must ” determine piioiities”. (If a low enough priority is assigned 
to a paiticuLir coi.fcicntc decision then it tan be passed over 
indefinitely.) But in any case difieicnccs ol opinion between the 
party outside and Ihepailv ni>tdo Pailiamcnt have been infrequent. 
Normally majoiity op'pioii in both the NI C and the party con- 
ference is in sub t.inti,. a. loeineiit with the views of the majority 
in the Pailiamcnf.uy I abo'n lV.Tty. 'Ihere aie many good reasons 
why tins should t''ii 1 lo be so. One factor is. the authority and 
personal a-ctiKl.incv of the 1 cadet of the Paity. As an ex ojjuio 
member of the NEC and the most important figure at the annual 
party conference lie usually pl.iys i highly influential and sometimes 
dominant lolc m tiic jffars ot (he party outside Parliament. Perhaps 
the best illustiation is provided by AlacDonald's ascendancy over 
the parly conference, nclahly m 1925 and in succeeding years. 
Admittedly the ci'iilcrence has on occasion icjcetcd the views of 
the Leader of the Paity. Henderson’s advice, it will be recalled, 
was rejected on a matter of major importance at the 1932 party 
conference (discussed in Chapter VI); and the outstanding instance 


^ * lor exairpli', the 1‘Ml contcicncc pas^cJ a resolution demanding that 

“ the Kinking and ciodit system ” rl.ould be “ brought undci public ownciship.” 
In the loiKiwiiig jcai, , junt the athtre of IJvgh Dalton speaking for the NLC, 
the conleicrtc carriei’ an .in'cnJmcnt calling s] et'fically for (he nationalization 
of the Joint Sleek Uuiks. Rut I bis pi cposalw. is not included either in the party’s 
1935 electoral programme or in Labour's Inunediate Fiograinme (March, 1937). 
For the even more important instance of the 19()0 Conference resoluUon on 
unilateralism, see p. 612 il. below. 
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was the rejection of George Lansbury’s views on foreign policy at 
the 1935 conference. But 1931-S was an unusual period in the 
modem history of the party, since the PLP was pitifully weak and 
most of the leading personalities of the party were outside Parlia- 
ment. The occasional rejections of the views of the Leader during 
1931-5 do not therefore modify the proposition that the personal 
influence of the Leader of the PLP in the councils of the mass 
organization of the party are an important factor in minimizing the 
danger of extra-parliamentary control. 

But even more important is the fact that the Leader has usually 
had with him on the NEC enough other members of the PLP to 
constitute a majority of the committee. Table 5 below shows the 
percentage of M.P.s on the NLC duime tl«e period 1900-53. 
It will be noted that as early as lQ06->{\ sc\en of the fourteen 
members of the NFC were M.P.s. If one includes the Secretary 
(MacDonald) among the M.P.s, tlien mc-iibei'* of the PLP constituted 
a clear majority on the Committee. 1 hey lost th*s majority during 
the period 1910-22, and it is more than a coincidence that during 
part of this period (as was shown above) the PLP was subject to 
more specific direction from the part> outside Pailiaincnt than at 
any other time in its history. Members of Pailiao’cnt again con- 
stituted a majority of the Committee (if ihc Secretary is included) 
in 1923; and in every year since (except for the period 1931-5) they 
have retained either a bare majority of the places, as they did in 
1924-9, or else a comfortable majority as in the periods 1929-31 
and after 1945. And it should b3 noted thtl (\en in the period 
1931-5 when the number of M.P.s on the NLC fell to three, there 
were in addition no less than eleven t\-M.P.s tincUniu.f cx-Minislers) 
on the NLC; it is clear that most rf them tended to reflect an 
essentially “ parliamentary ” point of view. Perhaps the best 
illustration is provided by Clynes’s role at the 1933 conference 
during the debate on “ a future lainour Cioverninent’’. Clynes 
during this period was outside Parhanient. Yet again and again 
when he replied for the NEC to the conference debate, he reflected 
a parliamentary view.^ The conference, he argued, must not commit 
itself to a declaration that the labour Party would never enter 
another minority Labour Govermuent. The Leader, he agreed, 
should be required to consult “ other leaders of the Party in close 
touch with the members,” but “ to select (a Cabinet) by election . . . 
or by a majority action . . . would in our judgment be a fatal blim- 
der . . . our view is that actual power must be vested in a leader 
who, by his past work, has been placed in that position . . It 


* 1933 Labour Annu<d Conference Report, pp. 166 ff. 
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Table 5 

M.P. Membership of NEC. 


Parliament 

Average 
Membership 
of NEC 

Average 
Number of 
M.P.s 

Average 
Number of 
Ministers 

1900-06 

12+ 

2+ 

1 

1906-10 

14- 

7 


1910 

15 

6 


1910-18 

16- 

6- 


1918-22 

23 

1 5+ 


1922-23 

23 

11 


1923-24 

23 

14 

9 

1924-29 

23 

11+ 


1929-31 

24 

16+ 

10 

1931-35 

25- 

3* 


1935-^5 

t Ti- 

I 14- 

1 

1945-50 

ll 

! 16 

i 9+ 

1950-51 

27 

18 

9 

1951-53 

27+ 

; ! 

1 




Notes; With the exception of 1931, members of the NEC are cj^unfed as 
members of the PLP in (lie above chart if at any time durina their one-year term 
of office they servctl in Parliantent. It should be noted, incidentally, that the 
membership lists of tlie NI C included in the annual reports of the party are an 
unreliable guide to the numbers of M.P.s on the NEC; it has been found that 
f«>r no apparent reason the rcports^fail to indicate that certain members of the 
NEC were M.P.s when in fact thcjl were. 

The Secretary of the party has not been included as a member of the NEC 
becjiuse he normally does not vole. However, it should be noted that during 
1906 34 the Secretaries (MacDonald and Henderson) were both prominent 
members of the NEC and in addition, of cor.se, MacDonald was an M.P, 
throughout his period as Secretary as was Henderson, except for short intervals 
when he was outside the House. 

• In Oildition, during 1931-35 there was an average of II ex-M.P.s on the NEC. 

was abundantly clear that Clynes was reflecting the view of his 
former parliamentary colleagues. He took a leading part in the 
debate in rebuffing attempts from the floor of the conference to 
devise tighter conference controls over the PLP and its leaders. 

The role of PLP members on the important sub-committees 
of the NEC is also of great significance. Table 6 below shows 
the proportion of Ministers and other Members of Parliament 
on each of the NEC committees 1945-53. The composition of 
the Policy and International Sub-Committees is of particular 
interest. It will be noted that in every year there was invariably 
a majority of members of the PLP on both of these committees 
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(with a very strong representation of Ministers or ex-Ministers). 
Indeed so much is this the case that the sub-committees of the 
NEC during this period might almost be described as committees 
of the PLP to which have been added a minority of Trade Union 
leaders. There could be no better guarantee that the policy state- 
ments in domestic and international affairs issued by the NEC 
were invariably acceptable to, if not the creation of, the parlia- 
mentary leaders of the party. This is an essential clue to an under- 
standing of why the Labour Party Mas able to claim that the “ Move- 
ment ” outside Parliament had a major share in the formulation of 
the policies which the PLP must implement in Parliament,^ 

Admittedly, the M.P.s on the NFC do not always, vote en bloc 
on policy issues, but at least they arc likely to insist on the ultimate 
autonomy of the PLP and to have a comparatively realistic under- 
standing of the limitations imposed by the parliamentary situation.* 
Even during periods when the parliamentarians on the NEC have 
been sharply split, as during the so-called “Bevanite” con- 
troversy after 1^51, most of the non-M.P. section of the NEC 
tended to support the parliamentary leaders of the party rather 
than the dissident ininoiity of the M.P.s who were supporting 
Bevan. The non-M.P. section of the NEC is composed for the 
most part of trade unionists of the second (or third) rank; they 
fend to be men and women of limited political experience and 
sometimes of limited ability. Their attitude to the parliamentary 
leaders tends to be one of mingled awe and respect; their attitude 
is strikingly similar indeed to th.U of the non-M.P.s on the Executive 
Committee of the Conservative National Union toward their party’s 
leading parliamentarians. The non-M.P. sections of both Execu- 
tives liave rarely shown any tendency to develop delusions of 
grandeur or to attempt to dominate their parliamentary party. 
With some exceptions (of which perhaps the late Harold Laski is 
the most notable example), the non-M.P. section of the NEC has 
been inclined to ?.upport parliament.iry leaders of the party against 
disaffected minorities in the PLP. 

This raises another factor which has helped to minimize the 
danger of conflict between the mass organization of the Labour 
Party and the parliamentary party. This is d'e bond of confidence 

^ It should also be recalled that the leaders of the PLP, in effect, confer 
with themselves again when, ui the process of diatting the party’s election 
statements, the joint NEC-PLP consultation takes place. 

* The attitude of Aneurin Bevan on this point is significant. Even 
though he was long one of the most militant icprcsentahves of the con- 
stituency parties on the NEC, on more Hum one occasion he warned the 
conference that it must not attempt to determine the parliamentary time- 
table nor to insist that the PLP should do its bidding (see p. 515 below) 
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which has usually existed in the modem history of the party between 
most of the leaders of the biggest trade unions affiliated to the party 
and the leaders of the PLP. This factor is examined in greater 
detail in Chapter Vlll, but it is sufficient here to note that a majority 
of the great trade unions have, on most important occasions, cast 
their block votes in the direction favoured by the parliamentary 
leaders on the NEC. This is not to say that the NEC has never 
been defeated at the party conference; but it has very rarely been 
rebuffed on a major matter of policy. I’o summaiizc (and to put 
the matter bluntly), the parliamcntiiry parly for the most part 
receives the advice it wants to hear fiom the NEC and the party 
conference, first, because the PLP normally dominates the NEC 
by a system of overlapping membership, and second, because 
the PLP leaders are usually in effective control of the conference 
Si lice the block votes ol a majority of the big tiacic unions arc 
usually cast on the side of the parliamentary leaders of Ih* party. 
And on those rare occasions when the NEC or the conference 
(despite these safeguards) tells the PLP what it dues not want to 
hear, it is by no means inevitable that the PLP will accept the advice 
or “ instructions ” tendered to it.^ ' 

The debates on foreign policy at the 19.15 and 1936 Labour 
conferences throw an important light on the relations between the 
PLP and the party outside parliament. At the 1935 conference (in 
the vital debate on sanctions) the NLC picscntcd a resolution 
based on a statement by the National Council of Labour which 
had already been endorsed in substance by the Trade Union Congress 
a few weeks earlier. A number of the leading parliamentarians 
on the NEC (including Attlee, Dalton and Morrison) * spoke in 
favour of the NEC resolution. They were strongly backed by Ernest 
Bevin and the leaders of a number of the biggest trade unions. 
As a result, Cripps, Lansbury and the dissident rainonty of the 
PLP were overwhelmingly defeated (by a vote of 2,160,000 to 
102,000). The r61e of the 1935 conference in this dispute was in 
some respects strikingly similar to that of the Conservative Central 
Council in its great debate on India in 1934 (discussed in Chapter III). 
On that occasion, it will be remembered. Baldwin succeeded in 
rebuffing a strong attack on his India po1ic> led by Churchill and 
a dissident minority of Conservative parliamentarians. In each 
case, the mass organization of the patty served in a sense as the 

^ See pp. 612 ff. below, for the events of 1960-61. 

^ Dalton and Morrison had been defeated at the 1931 election but they 
hold ministerial office 4 n the 1929-31 Government and throughout their 
careers on the NEC they always tended to reflect tlie majority view of the 
PLR 
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final court of appeal in settling a dispute between warring factions 
within its parliamentary party. The Conservatives sustained 
their Leader while the Labour Party rejected theirs; but in each 
case, the conference supported the majority view of their parlia- 
mentary leaders. 

The debate on foreign affairs at the 1936 Labour conference 
was as inconclusive as the previous year's foreign affairs debate 
had been decisive.^ The reason is simple enough. By 1936 the 
logic of the PLP’s position (in support of collective action against 
aggression) demanded that it should cease its opposition to the 
National Government’s re-armament programme; but most of 
the leaders of the PLP who spoke in the 193tj debate could not bring 
themselves to admit as much in so many words. On this occasion 
there had been no preliminary agreed statement issued by the 
National Council of Labour; the Trade Union Congrc«:s had made 
no pronouncement on the issue. The NEC resolution presented 
to the 1936 conference gave no clear indicaiion as to whether the 
PLP intended to support or oppose the Government'.s arms esti- 
mates. The conference speeches by the parliamentary leaders 
were for the most part evasive and to some extent they were contra- 
dictory. Ernest Bexin charged, in the course of the debate, 
that the NEC resolution did no mote than “ pass the buck ” to 
the PLP. The resolution proposed by the NEC was endorsed by 
the conference, but no one knew whether or not it committed the 
PLP to support rearmament. G. D. H. Cole has summari7.cd the 
debate in a cruel comment: “. . . (Tlu PLP) had in Parliament 
to vote cither for increased atmaments or against them; and the 
Conference wanted to know which it was supposed to be instructing 
the Parliamentary Party to do. That, however, was what it was 
never told, by any of the official speakers.” * This comment lays 
bare the c.ssential relationship In'tween the PLP and the mass 
organization of the party. The Leaders o*" the PLP (through the NEC) 
advise the party conference as to what the c.mrcrence should 
advise the PLP to do. When the leaders are in substantial agreement 
they can be reasonably sure that they can (with the aid of a majority 
of the trade unions) get the conference to advise them to do what 
they want to do anyway. (But see note* below.) 

And in any case, the conference has been reminded often enough 
that it can offer no more than advice to the PLP; like the Conserva- 

' 1936 labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 181 flF. 

® Cole, G. D. H., A History of the labour Party from 1914, p. 325. 

• When there is a sharp division between the parliamentary leaders (as for 
example on the issue of German rearmament in 1954) then the conference may 
play, in effect, the r61e or arbiter. Sec p. 506, n. 2. 
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tive conference, it cannot instruct its parliamentary party as to what 
it must do, even when the party is in opposition. At the 1937 
Labour conference Sidney Silverman, M.P., moved a resolution 
which read in part: “ (This conference) instructs the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to vote against the Arms Estimates of the National 
Government.” In replying for the NEC, J. Walker, M.P., said; 

I want to point out why t!ie Executive cannot accept the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Silverman, ft contains an instruction to the 
Parliamentary Party. T think 1 will get Uic full and unqualified 
support of my friend Mr. Aneuiin Bevan in this: that the Pailia- 
mentary Party reserves to itself the right to determine questions 
of procedure, so that the Confcience in discussing a thing like 
this and in putting it into a resolution would be doing something 
contrary to the constitutional procedure not only of Parliament 
but of the Party itself.”* 

It is strange to recall that it was in the same year that Attlee, the 
Leader of the Party, wrote: “. . . the Labour Party Conference 
. . . issues instrtictions which must be catried out by . . . its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament . . .” 

(b) The Parliamentary Labour Party in Office 
As has been suggested at the beginning of this chapter, the rela- 
tions of a Labour Government to the PLP .snd to the party outside 
Parliament is in important respects similar to the relations of a 
Conservative Ministry to its supporters. The decision to accept 
office in the first instance (if it is offered by the Sovereign) rests 
with the Labour Leader who consults whom he wishes in reaching 
his decision. As was shown above, MacDonald clearly had the 
approval of the NEC and the General Council of tlieTUC in deciding 
to form a Government in 1924.® although he appears to have taken 
the actual decision in light of his consultations with the inner core 
of the parliamentary leadership (Si.owden, Thomas, Henderson, 
Clynes and Webb). Then (as the 1924 Parliamentary Report 
puts it), “ prior to the opening of Parliament, when it was seen that 
the Conservative Government would piobably be defeated on the 
Address” the NEC and the PLP Executive Committee finally 
decided in favour of the party taking office sdiould the opportunity 
offer. The PLP as such does not appear to have been consulted. 

After the sad experience of Labour s first minority Government, 
Ernest Bevin moved a resolution at the 1925 conference which 

* 1937 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 209-10. 

2 And 111 the autumn of 1924 the Labour Party annual conference gave 
retrospective approval to the decision (of the pieviuus January) to form a 
got eminent. See 1924 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 113 ff 
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stated: “ This Conference is of opinion that in view of the experience 
of the recent Labour Government, it is inadvisable that the Labour 
Party should again accept office whilst having a minority of Members 
in the House of Commons.” Several parliamentarians spoke against 
the resolution and MacDonald himself asked the conference to 
reject the resolution, “ because if they tied their Candidates and their 
Party with a Resolution like that tliey would be putting them in a 
very silly position. . . . No leader could fight if he was tied in that 
way, and no body of Candidates could win if that decision were 
recorded.” Bevin, in reply, denounced “ the dictatorial attitude ” 
of MacDonald; but the conference responded by defeating the 
resolution by a vote of 2,587,000 to 512,000.^ Beatrice Webb was 
convinced nevertheless that MacDonald's parliamentary colleagues 
would ensure that he would be allowed nothing like the same 
authority to determine the affairs of the party that he enjoyed in the 
formation of the first Labour Government. She wrote in her diary, 
19th December, 1924: 

“What IS abundantly cleai is <hat the British constitution is 
going to be aUcred in the next few years. 1‘he Parliamentary 
Labour Party or raPur (be Kxititiw ..v to 

take over the fonnntum of the next f about Ministry, W va ueahi 
will the leader be allov\ d to dctetninie m shall he in d e Cabinet 
inid who sh dl spcjk for the naily h) opprv ition.”* 

This prognostication was falsified by events: as was shown in Chap- 
ter VI, the procedure followed in the formation of the second 
Labour Govcinmenr appears to have been similar to that of 1924. 
Five days after the 1929 election, Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary 
(on 4lh June, 1929): . 1 gather that (MacDonald), Henderson, 

Snowden, dynes and Thcanas settled to lake olhce and iiold on for 
two years bringing in just as much reform as tlic present House 
will accept.” ^ 

Eleven years later, when the party entered the Churchill Coalition 

* 1925 iMhour Annual Conference Repo^ty pp. 244 52. When the same 
issue had been raised j( t!ic 11 P eonference in April, 1925, MacD.>iia1d had 
been even more fi^rlhright in denouncing the pronf»sal: “ . . . I decline absolutely 
to lav down (he general principle that we will never take office again on a minority 
backing. / am not goinq to have rapes round my neck for other people to pull when 
they like2' [Iialies mine.] Sec also Bullock, A., 'I he life and Ttnw^ of Ernest 
Bevhu Vol. I, p. 258 IF. 

® Beatrice Webb^s Diaries^ 19th December, 1924, folio 25. [Italics mine.] 

• Beatrice Webb's Dianes, 4th June, 1929. A few days later {20th June, 
manuscript folio 24) Mrs. Webb wrote: “ Uow comforting must be the 
sheet anchor of an anti-socialist majority to the political soul of (Mac- 
Donald). I wonder whether there are half a dozen of the Labour Cabinet 
who do not agree with the Prime Minister.” 
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in 1940, Attlee conferred with his parliamentary colleagues (as 
MacDonald had done) and with the NEC; and, os was shown 
above, be also laid the issue before the annual party conference 
which happened then to be in session. But in 1945 there was no 
evidence that Attlee formally sought the approval of anyone before 
assuming oflice as Prime Minister and undertaking to form a Labour 
Government. 

When the Labour Parly has taken office a variety of organiza- 
tional devices have been used to attempt to ensure close liaison 
between the Government and the PLP.^ As has already been noted, 
the Labour Cabinet on each occasioir has assumed full executive 
responsibility and in clTcct, therefore, it has superseded the Parlia- 
m ntary (Executive) Committee. As the 1924 conrerence report 
put it: “With the Parly in Olfice, a now situation, from the point 
of view of Parliamentary internal organization, arose. All the 
officers of the Piyty. and many c*f those wlio served on the Executive 
in the previous Session, had become Ministers, and it was decided 
therefore that, instead of an Executive composed mi.inly of the 
officeis of the Parly, there should be an Evecut^'e composed of 
12 Members not in the Government plus three Ministers, to act as 
a liaison comnnttec between the Party and the Government.” The 
report evplaiuod the intended purpose of ihi. new arrangement: 
“ It IS convenient to the Goveiainent to be able to cvinsult a repre- 
sentative committee of the Party at short notice, and it is convenient 
to the Pally :is a whole to have a committee to make rcprc.'»ciitations 
lo ihe Government vvlie i it is considered necessary."* Robert 
Snilihe wa^. elected Chair:n,ni i-f the (. on,uh.<livc Committee,* 
George Lausbury Vicc-ChairaKUi and the three Ministers named 
to meet with the Consullativo Coiuniiltce were Clyncs, the Deputy 
Leader, Arthur Henderson, the Hoir, Secretary, and Ben Spoor, 
the Chief Whip.\ 

The Conservatives cjullciigcd these new PLP consultative 
arrangements. The official Central Office publication Gleanings 
and Memoranda noted in April 1924: “ This executive committee 
appeared to be a constitutional body; but u f:ict has come to light 

^ I’or a review of the PI PS problem'* in 19?, t, see Lyman, 11. W'., The tint 
Labour Go\enwient 1924, Cliapter XIII and VV'ebb, S., *’ I he Fiist Labour 
Government,” Polilical Quaiteily, January March, 19bl, pp. 6- 34, 

• 1924 labour Annual Conference Repott, (Patliameiuary Repoit), p. 98 

® Sniillic, R„ My life for Labour, London, 1924, p. .303. Smiliie explains, 

” When the Labour Party c.jnie into office I wa' iii\ ded tvi r.cccpt a position, but I 
did not feel inclined to do so.” 

* The Times, 19ih February, 1924. 
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which demonstrates that in Socialist politics things are not always 
what they seem to be. The March issue of the Monthly Circular 
of the Labour Research Department reveals the fact that; ‘ It wm 
agreed that this Committee should be informed of important deci- 
sions of policy before they were announced to the House.’ This 
means (observed Gleanings and Memoranda) that a quite \mcon- 
stitutional body has been placed between Parliament and Cabinet.” ^ 
But the apprehensions of the Conservative Central Office were to 
prove groundless; there appears to have been no question of the 
Cabinet informing the Consultative Committee in advance of its 
specific intentions. For the dissident elcm» nts in the party this was 
a source of bitter complaint. MacNcill Weir (then an M.P.) 
wrote in retrospect* “. . . This means of communication (through 
the Consultative Committeel should have been adequate to meet 
the zealously democratic ideals of the Paity, but in practice it did 
not work out so well. As it turned out, the Cabinet system was not 
only unsuited to a Socialist Party but contained elements that could 
not be tolerated in a Party founded on a democratic basis. In 
spite of thcoictital cliccks, the Cabinet remained a body apart 
and quite uncontrolled.” ® The militant spirits on the back benches 
(and especially the ILP) wcic soon deeply distuibcd b> vihat they 
considered the remoteness of the Piime Minister and hi» colk'agucs. 

Beatrice Webb wrote in hei diary in March 1924“: “The Par- 
liamentary Labour Party drifting batlly in the House of Com- 
mons.” She attiihuted this in part to failures of leadership. 

“ Clyiies (she wrote) is proving an incompetent and careless leader 

(of the House of Commons)- cunously so The iclations between 

the leading Mini-jters' on the Ircasuiy Benih either do not txi^t 
or arc far fiom coidial. The (Prime Minister) is unapproachable 
by Henderson who is responsible for the Labour Paity organization 
m the country; and apparently by Clynes. . . . ‘ No. 10 and No. 11 
(Downing Street) see no more of each other,' said Henderson to me, 

‘ than if they slept and ate a bundled miles apart.’ ” The Whips 
appeared also to be falling down badly in their job. The Chief 
Whip, Ben Spoor (“ never a forceful personality ”) was absent 
through illness for most of the session, and “ the dull-headed 
miners (the senioi Fred Hall a notoiious old slacker) who arc 
subordinate to him, receive, but do not earn, over £1,000 a year 
as Household Officers. These Senior Whips -with the exception 
of Tom Kennedy who is admirable, either do not attend to the 
business or fumble it badly . , 

* OleaniiiP^ and Meinotanda, Apiil, 1924. p. 362. 

Weir, L MacNeill, The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald, p 260. 

• Beatrice H'ehh’s Diaries, 15th March, l*i24, folios 25-6. 
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In the circumstances, it was not surprising that the Consultative 
Committee arrangements were unable to compensate for the failures 
of leadership and the breakdown in the whipping arrangements. 
Mrs. Webb was convinced that serious back-bench revolt was 
inevitable. “ How long the ILPers and the Clyde men will stand 
the strain of this aloofnes'. of one whom they have created Prime 
Minister, we await to see.” In the circumstances it would seem 
likely that the parliamentary party would sooner or later have 
burst at the scams had it not been defeated in the House. The first 
Labour Government may not have been as bad as some of its more 
savage critics insisted (Winston Churcliill denounced it in May 
1924 as “one vast monument of sham and humbug. . . . The 
leaders don’t believe the doctrines with which they gall the crowd. 
The: do not let them worry them for a moment in comparison with 
the opportunities of obtaining or retaining office ”).^ But Neville 
Chamberlain's observation on the eve of the lormation of the Govern- 
ment was to prove proj hctic; he favoured Labour taking oflue, 
he said, because they “ would be too weak to do much harm but 
not too weak to get discredited.’' ® 

It is not surprising to find that there was also intense uneasiness 
in certain sections of the party outside Parliament. The annual 
conference which assembled on 7th October, 1924, was to be 
disrupted by the Prime Minister's announcement that the Govern- 
ment, having been defeated in the Commons, would go to the 
country. Tire conference adjourned precipitately and a long list 
of resolutions which had been submitted by constituency parties 
was abandoned. No less than 18 constituency parties and trades 
councils had introduced resolutions which are grou])cd under the 
heading “ Control of the Labour Gevernment and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party.” One of these (which liad been endorsed by eight 
local parties) read in part; “. . . this Conference decides that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and Meinb.rs of the I.abour Govern- 
ment shall be directly responsible to the Annual Conference of the 
Party, and tint between Conferences the activities and policy both 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party and the Labour Government 
as such, shall also be subject to the fullest control of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party.” Other resolutions were even 
more specific in their demands. Most f ■'rthright of all, George 
Lansbury’s own party (Bow and Bromley LP) proposed “that 
in view of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s general behaviour it be asked that 


^ Winston Churchill addressing the Liverpool Workingmen’s Conserva* 
tive Association, cited in Gleanings and Memoranda. June, 1924, p. 720. 

* Cited in Feiling, K., Neville ( hamherlain, p. 111. 
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he be excluded from the Cabinet.”^ These xialve exhortations 
reflected a pathetic failure to understand the nature of the parlia- 
mentary system; the parliamentary leaders would certainly have 
ensured their resounding defeat had they come before the con- 
ference. But they also indicate the extent to which the 1924 
Government had roused the apprehension of its supporters both 
inside and outside the House. 

The problems faced by the 1929 Government in its relations with 
its parhamentary supporters are of vital importance in under- 
standing the development of the modem PLP; they must therefore 
be examined in some detail. Despite the shortcomings of the 
Consultative Committee established in 1924, an identical arrange- 
ment was adopted when Labour returned to office in 1929. Again 
a Consultative Committee of 12 back-benchers was appointed to 
meet with Ihrce Ministers (Henderson, the foreign Secretary, 
Clynes, the Heme Secictarj, and Spoor, the Chief Whip). “It 
was felt ” (said the 1929 Parliamentary Report) “ that it would 
be of immense benefit to the Government to be* kept informed of 
Party \acws on pjiticular questions, and that it would be helpful 
and encouraging to ths- Members generally to know that their own 
elected Comniitt(.e was consulted on proper occasions by lespon- 
siblc Minidcrs.” ® Significantly, however, it was decided that 
mev tings of the PI P should be held Itss frequently; tlie^ were to 
take place monthly rather than once or twice a week, which had 
been the arrangement while the paity was in opposition. An 
official Conscrv.itive pubhcalion noted with satisfaction: “ Appai- 
cntly Mr. MacDonald had little oi no difficulty in persuading the 
Govcinmenfs supp.ntcrs that matters of policy must now be left 
to the judgment ot the Cabinet.” •* But theie weie storm signals 
to indicate that trouble lay ahead. Maxion, Wheatley and Kirk- 
wood of the ILP declined to otfer themselves for election to the 
Consultative Committee because they picferrod to naintam a 
position of complete independerce.'* 

Risoliili^iit lot ihe ?4th Ainuinl * orfiiciice of the labour Pm tv, 
October, 1«24, pp. l2-i3. 

® 1029 labour Annual ( onfuciHC Ripott (FailunicnUry Report), p. 83. 

® Cilcaiimi’s tmJ MimotanJa, August, 1020, p, 173. 

* Hugh Dalton lias noted that nicmbctship of the PLP Esccutivc 
incvitablj has a somevshat hamsUinging ctTci-t and in his autobiogiaphy Iw 
suggests, somevhat v.isifully, that he biiniclf may have become a member 
of the Pdiliamciitaiy Executive Committee at rather too early a stage in 
Ins parlMm^ntary tartci. Dalton, II., Call Bmk Yc^tetdav, p. 160. During 
the lifetime of the second labour Goi ern iient several members of the Con- 
sultative Committee resigned in order to rcgainr their irecdom of aaion 
J. Scurr, for example who had been elected Vice-Chairman, resigned after 
voting against the G«.>vctnmcnt on its Lducation Bill. Daily Herald, 5th 
February, 1931. 
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In the early period of the life of the second Labour Government 
greater efforts appear to have been made by Ministers to maintain 
cordial relations with their back-benchers. In November 1929 
Mrs. Webb wrote: 

“ Sigm'hcant of the internal life of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is the continuous contact of the Cabinet Ministers with 
the rank and file of the PLP and even with members of (he party 
in the country. This takes place, not only in the frequent meet- 
ings of the whole of the PLP but in the smaller meetings of the 
Departmental Ministers with the little groups of enthusiasts and 
experts — mostly enthusiasts — interested in paiticular aspects of ttie 
Governmental policy. Sometimes these are convened by the 
Minister himself — (Sidney has asked his critics to tea here on one 
or two occasions) ; more often on the initiative of the Consulta- 
ii\e Committee on special questions revolving round the Eccleston 
Square office of the [National Labour Party].” 

Mrs. Webb then^ives a useful illustration of the system of back- 
bench consultation in operation at the time. 

“ Last night . . , Sidney was summoned by the P.M. to come to 
his room at the House of Commons (at nine o'clock) ... A 
(de|)utation), consisting of C. R. Buxton, Wedgwood and Scurr 

wanted to press their policy regaiding Kenya on the P.M 

The P.M. listened to their plea and asked Sidney to answer— while 
continuing to read his correspondence. Sidney and the deputation 
retired to (another) room to continue the conversation which lasted 
for over two hours.”* 

Mrs. Webb appears to imply that there was something distinctive 
about this process of Ministerial - back-bench consultation although 
in fact other parties when in government have adopted similar, if 
not identical, practices. Perhaps she attached particular significance 
to the incidents she describes because they stood out in contrast 
to what appears tb have been the almost complete lack of contact 
between Ministers and back-benchers during the life of the first 
Labour Government. 

But the 1929 Government was soon in the midst of fantastic 
difficulties with its own supporters. No doubt a socialist government 
in office but without effective power enuM not fail to disillusion 
its parliamentary followers whatever system of consultation had 
been adopted. But in 1929-31 the difficulties were particularly 
acute because of the peculiar position of the ILP. At its annual 
conference of 1930 it, was decided on the advice of Maxton and 

* Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 9tli November, 1929, folio 112. 
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several of his colleagues to orgaaize a light-knit parliamentory 
group which would be responsible for implementing the decisions 
of the ILP even if this meant voting against the Labour Govern- 
ment (see p. 437 below). Fenner Brockway, then a prominent 
member of the group, has recounted that the ILP conference 
resolution embodying this decision “ was circulated to the 140 
M.P.s (who were nominally members of the ILP) -and only 17 
accepted it! We reorganized ourselves as a compact body with 
regular meetings, a small executive committee and two secretaries 
who acted when necessary as ‘ unoilicial whips.’ ” ^ 

The mood of the ILP leaders of these >cars can be recaptured 
from the records of their speeches. As early is 1924 James Maxton 
had said : “ It is not a bit of use my talking icvolution in Parliament, 
being called the ‘ Wild Man,’ leading wild and determined workers, 
unless theic is evidence that these workers aic wild and determined. 
If I could only hear that one revolutionary in CilavSgow had 
broken one window at the Labour Exchange I would feel wiloly 
elated.” * And in the earliest days of the second- Labour Govern- 
ment Maxton was denouncing the shortconiiiigs of the MacDonald 
Government: “The 11 P was not pieparcd to wait for centuries 
for Socialism, nor to wade iliiongh blood to a beltei social order, 
but if they examined the Labour policy, they would be depressed 
about the realization of their hopes. Has any human being benefited 
the asked) by the fact that there has been a labour Cioxcrnment in 
ofiice during the past two months? I can think of nobody except 
two murderers who wore reprieved.” ^ Some weeks earlier, one of 
Maxton's Clydeside comrades. l>a\id Kiikwood, had warned: 
“. . . They (the JLP) were going lo fight, no matter who was in power, 
if they did not deliver the g<HHls. ... A Labour Government was 
no use to them unless it was going lo act in an opposite direction 
to any Government that e\er was in control before.” '* 

* Brockway, F., Inside the I eft, p 208. Biockway adds, when in later 
years Maxton w'as sometimes criticiAsd for unwillingness to impose 
discipline, he would retort that be had been responsible for the severest 
‘purge’ any party had ever undergone- the exclusion of 123 members 
from its Parliamentary Group ” 

* Cited in Oleamngs and Memoranda, Augusl, 1924, p 253. 

* The Times, 5th AugusL 1929 

* The Times, 24th June, 192**. The temper of the Clydesiders could 
hardly have been iinpro\ed by the current taunts from the other side of the 
House. Said Winston Churchill in the Commons on 3rd July: “There is 
also that little band of representatives from the Clyde, including the hon. 
Member for Dumbarton Burghs (Kirkwood) and the hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Maxton) wlio have played such an impor- 
tant part (in the building up of the Labour Party) that their lot appears to 
require our sympathy . . Thev dreamed that they were clearing a path- 
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The extremist element of the ILP were soon to be repudiated 
by their more moderate colleagues. On 19th November, 1929, 
66 M.P.s signed the following memorial, the terms of which v/ere 
communicated to the Prime Minister and to the New Leader, the 
organ of the ILP; “ We, the undersigned members of the ILP in 
the House of Commons, desire to make clear that recent pronounce- 
ments hostile to, or critical of, the Government, and purporting 
to be made in the name of the ILP Members of Parliament do not 
represent our views. We refuse to embarrass (the) Ministers m 
their work.” ^ By December the question of expelling the Clydc- 
siders was being freely canvassed. On 1st December at Glasgow, 
Maxton said publicly that there had been a proposal to expel 
five of them from the Labour Party. It had been officially denied 
by the Parliamentary Executive of the PLP, but, Maxton said, 
“ there was no doubt that at the meeting, at which only Mr. Kirk- 
wood of the five M.P.s was prc.sent, a motion was moved by a 
responsible member of the party, who was also a member of the 
National Executive of the Labour Party and the Parhamentary 
Secretary of one of the Ministers, to take disciplinaiy action iigaii-st 
those live M.P.s.” Maxton demanded that the rc>ponsiblc leaders 
of the party should “ put a stop to any further attack of that 
description (and) see that a public apolog> was ofiered to the 
group.” * Three weeks later Maxton, at a meeting at Bridgeton, 
was boasting that since he had last spoken three weeks earlier he 
had voted six times against decisions of a Labour Cabinet. “ He 
was chairman of the ILP, and .... he was a member of the Labour 
Party which boldly stated in its constitution that social ownership 
and distribution were alone the solution. Therefore, as chairman 
of a Socialist organization and member of a Socialist party, he 
refused to accept blindly every decision arrived at by tlie Cabinet.” ® 

Again there were countei -attacks from more moderate elements 
within the ILP. P. J. Dollan (Chairman of the Scottish ILP) wrote 
in Forward'. • 

“ I am not prepared to allow even the chairman of the ILP to 
do as he thinks fit ... . Mr. Maxton must be as amenable to party 
discipline and decision as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald .... The ILP 

way along which the toiling millions were to advance towards Utopia, but 
they wake to find that all they have been doing was to set up a ladder by 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for Smethwick (Sir Oswald Mosley) 
could climb into place and power.” House of Commons Debates, 3rd July. 
1929. 

* Daily Herald, 20tb November, 1929. 

* The Times. 2nd December. 1929. 

* The Times, 23rd December, 1929. 
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at no time authorized anybody to defy the Labour Party or vote 
against the Labour Government .... The ILP is affiliated to the 
Labour Party, works for socialism through the Labour Party, and 
is loyal to the Labour Party. If Mr. Maxton and his friend dis- 
agree with that policy, then they should advocate disaffiliation of 
the ILP... 

And from the leaders of the parliamentary party there was equally 
stem disapproval. In February, Clynes (the Home Secretary and 
Leader of the House) said: 

“ A few members of our own paity are indulging in Pharisaical 
protests to show that they are not as oilier men .... (but) in the 
sphere of constiuctive statesmanship and ’helpfulness they have 
shown themselves to be completely barren and unserviceable. If 
they have any ideas the parly meeting is open to receive them at 
any time they wish and a consultative committee elected by the 
Parliamentary members is ever leady to hear from them what 
alternative they have in mind, apart from vague and unsubstantial 
complatnts expressed upon public plalfoims.”* 

This biought derisive reply front the ILP militants. At a meeting 
of the London and Soutlicin Counties Division of the ILP on 
16th February, J. Beckett, M.P., (nho said that he had acted as 
unofficial whip of “ the rebel group ”) declared that “ party meetings 
are a farce,” and cited as an illustration the proceedings at a ^cent 
meeting of the PLP called to consider the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. “ The meeting was unanimous (he said) with the exception 
of the Member for West Leyton (the Rev. Reginald Sorensen), in 
rejecting the Government proposals. The rcbiilt was that Mr. 
Snowden and Miss Bondficld came to address them. He (Mr. 
Beckett), the eleventh speaker opposing the Government proposals, 
moved that the proposals should be sent back as unsatisfactory 
and redrafted by the Government. The chairman, Mr. John 
Scurr, asked him to withdraw the motion, because of the damage 
it would cause the Government if the news leaked out. Two days 
later the bill wa.s printed.” ^ 

It is not surprising to find that a subsequent meeting of the PLP 
(on 19th March, 1930) was devoted to a consideration of party 
discipline. According to the Daily Herald, at this meeting, “ the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, said the Government 

* Forward, 14th December, 1929, 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 1930, p. 320 

■ The Times. 17th February, 1930. Beckett added: “In view of the 
Becret conferences which take place with the Liberals practically every 
week, whenever I want to know what the Government are going to do I go 
to the Liberals.” 
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was doing its best in the face of obstacles, but its work was obstruc- 
ted by criticism from minority groups and from M.P.s who wrote 
to the newspapers.” Criticism, he urged, should be confined to the 
meetings of the PLP. He flatly denied that the Government was 
getting away from its 1929 programme. Labour and the Nation. The 
PLP meeting then decided that each M.P. should be supplied with a 
copy of the regulations with respect to party discipline drawn up in 
1929 and that the matter should be discussed at a future meeting.* 
Totally unrepentant, the ILP militants re-asserted their own position 
at the ILP conference on I9th-22nd April, 1930. Maxton read a 
statement on behalf of the National Administrative Council of the 
ILP which reaffirmed that 

“ the ILP has always been an mdeitendcnt Socialist organiza- 
tion, making its distinctive contribution to Labour Party policy, 
and having its distinctive function within the party. Whilst 
the ILP has worked with loyalty to I.aboui Patty principles, 
its liberty of action, when fundamental Socialist issues are in- 
volved. has not been questioned .... Tlie suggestion is now made 
that all Labour Members of Parliament and all Labour candi- 
dates should undertake never to vote against the Government. U 
is unreasonable to ask members of the paity to accept without 
question all the proposals of the Government when those pro- 
posals are not themselves subject to the decisions of the Parlia- 
mentary Party and in many instances do not comply with the pro- 
gramme authorized by the labour Party Confeicnce.” 

The statement proceeded to justify the actions of the ILP members 
in opposing the Government on certain specific issues and concluded : 
“ The National Council of the IJ^P hopes that the I.abour Party 
Kxccutivc will not seek to enforce rigid discipline preventing 
liberty of action on matters of deep conviction. The ILP considers 
it desirable to make clear that it cannot accept new limitations of 
its rights and of the obligations of Members of Parliament to their 
constituents and to .Socialism.” * 

The conference flien proceeded to instruct the National Adminis- 
trative Council “ to reconstruct the ILP Parliamentary Group on 
the basis of acceptance of the policy of the ILP as laid down by the 
decisions of (the) annual (ILP) conference, and as interpreted by the 
NAC, and to limit endorsement of future candidates to nominees 
who accept this basis.” W. J. Brown, M.P., in seconding the 
resolution, triumphantly observed that it “ would give them a much 
smaller Parliamentary (ILP) Group five times as effective as they had 
at present.” And Maxton added : “ What I hope will happen in 
future will be that we will get a group who are anxious to press 

» Daily Herald. 20th March. 1930. 
a The Times. 21st April. 1930. 
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Socialism in our time. Normally the majority view (presumably of 
the PLP) will be the accepted view. But the majority view may be 
hostile to what this conference may have decided. In that case the 
NAC will be bound to see to it that the declared intention of the 
(ILP) conference must be the policy of the group.” 

The PLP returned to its discussion of party discipline in early 
June and decided to adopt a series of rules recommended by its 
Consultative Committee. They provided that any Labour M.P. 
who had any scruples on any matter of party policy should be free 
to abstain from voting but must not vote against the party. In the 
case of piivatc members’ bills or motions which did not raise any 
question of policy or on which the Government or the Consultative 
Committee or a party meeting had not come to a decision, members 
were to be allowed an entirely free hand. According to The Times 
account of the meeting, ” members (were) urged to take the fullest 
advantage of the opportunity at party meetings of raising questions 
of party policy concerning which they may have doubts.” Divisions 
henceforth must not be called except where the Whips have been 
infoimcd and the leaders in charge have given their approval. 
Members were further urged to take care to refrain fiom attacking 
other members of the party.’ In comment the following day, the 
Ne^v Leader remarked ominously ” Enforcement of such a rule 
would be to invite disiuption.” * 

But disruption was now well under way. It came lust of alhnot 
fiom the ILP but from dissident elements in the Government itself. 
Sir Oswald Mosley (who as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Ii ui been J. If. Thomas’s secoiid-m-command in dc.ilmg iMth un- 
employment) had resigned m May and at a subsequent meeting of 
the PLP on 22nd May he had moved (as a back-bcnch M.P.): 
** T hat this Party is dissatisfied with the present unemployment 
policy of the Government and calls for the formulation of an 
alternative policy more in accordance with the programme and 
pledges of the Party at the last election.” During the discussion 
which ensued Mosley was asked to withdraw his motion. He refused 
to do so; the motion was put to the vote and rejected by 210 to 29 
votes.** 

1 The Times. 5th June, 1910 

* New Leader, 6th June, 1910 

* Daily Herald, 23rd May, 1930. A week later Mrs Webb wrote in hei 
Diarj (3l8t May, 1933, folio 61): “ . . . Sidney (Webb) reported an inter- 
view with MacDonald who is struggling out of the depths of diihciiltic'' 
with the Patty .... (Sidney) reports MacDonald :is disgusted with the party 
and professing indilTerence to continued olhce and very angry with Mosley ” 
And there was trouble o>er others in addition to Mosley. “ Sixty members, 
(Mrs Webb added, quoting her husband) had signed a demand for the 
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Meanwhile, the ILP revolt soon reached its culminating absurdity. 
In the House of Commons on 17th July, Fenner Brockway defied a 
ruling of the Speaker by way of protest against a decision of the 
Prime Minister not to have a debate on ludian affairs before the 
summer recces. Cousequentl> Brockway was “ named ” by the 
Speaker and the Prime Minister mo\ed that he be suspended from 
the service of the House. The suspension was carried by 260 to 26 
When the tellers appeared at the table of tlie House, J. Beckett cried, 
“ Mr. Speaker, it is a damned disgiacc.” lie seized the mace and 
proceeded with it to the Bar of the House where he was stopped 
by the Seijeant at Arms, who took the mace and replaced it upon 
the table.^ The Consultative Committee on 22nd July passed a 
resolution expressing its “ strong disapproval ” of Beckett's action 
which “ had brought discredit upon the PLP.” And the PLP the 
following day endorsed this resolution bj 90 votes to .’8 and approved 
the Consultative Committee’s decision to icpoit Beckett to the 
National Executive Committee tor his action. “ Beckett managed 
to escape excomtnunication, only to desert the PLP with Mosley 
in Febiuary 1931.‘’ 

In comment on Beckett's action, one of his ILP* colleagues, 
S. Sandham, M.P., told a divisional meeting of the ILP at Man- 
chestei that it was absurd for ihc PLP to condemn Beckett when so 
many of its own members had transgressed in much gravci fashion; 
“ The sheer stupidity of this ghost house (Paihament) has got most 
of the members in its deadly grip. Uibour Members can receive 
bribes to help to pass doubtful Bills in the inteicsts oi private 
individujK, Labour Meinbeis can get slupidl> diunk in this place; 
but none of these things arc against the sacred tradiiicms of the 
House -ill fact, they aic in keeping with them. It is known that 
Labour Members accepted money Irom money-lenders and other 
interests, and it is kno.vn that I aboui M.P.* get cirimk in the House. 
Our 1 eaders sec nothing wrong in that, or at any r.ite such conduct 
IS not bad enough to cicate a demand ‘or their expulsion.’’ * Not 

dismissal of lhum.is and the PM w.is ,onsKlcnr’t> how to imd a way out 
for his old friend and colleague " Subsequently il was decided to split the 
Dominions and Colonics; Thon.as became Secretaiy ot State lor the 
Dominions, while Webb continu''J as Colonial SetiUa’v 

* Houk of Commons Debater, 17lh July 1*130 Sec also Daily Herald, 
I8th luly and Brockway, F , Inside the I eft, pp Zu5-6. 

® Daily Herald, 24lh July, 1*1^0 Characteristically Beckett’s own local 
pat*’ (the Pcckham l.abour Paity) passed an unanimous vole of confi- 
dence in their Member. 7 he 7 imes, 24th luly, 1930 

* Subsequently he became lor a time a prominent member of the British 
Union of Fascists 

* Manchester Guardian, 28th July, 1930. 
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surprisingly, the Prime Minister moved that Sandham^S charges be 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. As a consequence of its 
report Sandham was admonished by the Speaker but he appears, 
however, to have remained unrepentant. 

On July 2Sth, 1930, there began the protracted and ultimately 
unsuccessful negotiations between the leaders of the Labour Party 
and the ILP in an attempt to reconcile the differences between them. 
But almost immediately after these preliminary discussions began, 
the NAC of the ILP took action which was to make its final break 
with the Labour Party inevitable. A document was sent to the 36 
M.P.s whose candidatures were assisted financially by the ILP at 
the previous general election asking that thc> should give an under- 
taking that they would accept the programme of the ILP (as deter- 
mined by its annual conference) and give effect to that programme 
in the House of Commons. This was a move of decisive importance ; 
it was clearly intended to ensure that henceforth the first loyalty of 
the ILP group must be to its own party conference rather than to 
the Labour Government or the PLP. It raised, tn sharpest form, 
the issue of extra-parliamentary control and it proposed a relation- 
ship between M.P.s and their extra-parliamentary organization 
which could not be reconciled with the practice of the Labour Party 
or indeed with the parliamentary system as it has operated in this 
country. 

Dissatisfaction Avithin the PLP during the winter of 1950-31 
spread far beyond the boundaries of the tight-knit ILP group. 
Fenner Brockway, writing early in 1931, claimed that in three 
important instances the Government disregarded decisions reached 
in party meetings and acted contrarily. He also listed 122 Labour 
Members of Parliament who, he claimed, had voted against the 
Government on various occasions ^ In the Commons on 31st 
October, 1930, F. W. Jowelt, who had been First Commissioner of 
Works in the 1924 Government, moved an amendment to the 
King's Speech regretting that it “ contains no proposals making for 
Socialist reorganization of industry, agriculture, banking and the 
import and export trades, and for the fairer distribution of the 
national income.” ^ The amendment was rejected by 156 to 11 but 
it gave a fair indication that a considerable section of the party was 
now in open revolt. On 1 2th November, The Times reported that 
the Consultative Committee of the PLP had sent a letter to all 
Labour M.P.s “ urging them to avoid hostile action in public.” The 
letter pointed out that domestic troubles were bound to arise in 

1 Cited in McHenry, D. E., The Labour Parly in Transition. 1931 -8, 
pp. 241-2. 

* House of Commons Debates, 3Ist October. 1930. 
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such a democratic party, but it added that the committee was trying 
to avoid hostile speeches being made in public or unfriendly motions 
or amendments being brought forward against the Government. 
Members were asked when they had a grievance “ to bring it before 
the Consultative Committee instead of before the House of 
Commons.” But six days later the Consultative Committee found 
it necessary to call before it seven M.P.s who had committed a 
variety of offences. Two (W. J. Brown and J. Kinley), it was decided, 
should be reported to the NEC ” for appropriate action to be taken ” 
and the remaining five were to have thcii attention called ” to the 
need for adhering to the procedure which the Parliamentary Party 
has laid down.” ^ On 20th November Arthur Henderson announced 
that the NEC was unable to endorse the candidature of Baillie T. 
Urwin in a forthcoming by-election; the ILP announced on the 
sansc day that “ in view' of the refusal as many M.P.s as possible 
should proceed at once” to assist Urwin in the by-election.* 

In desperation, the leaders of the PLP sought new methods of 
re-establishing pslrty coherence. On 2nd December, Snell, Chair- 
njan of the Consultative Committee, reported to a PI P meeting 
that his committee had had a joint session with the NEC ” to con- 
sider the general question of party discipline” and it had been 
decided to set up a joint committee to devise a new pri»ccdure in 
dealing with cases of indiscipline.® But meanwhile the ILP was 
pushing its attempt to control its M.P.s even further. At a meeting 
on 12fh December the NAC of the ILP had agiced that “ ILP 
members having Government posts and desiring admission to the 
reconstituted II.P Parliamentary Group, should be asked for an 
assurance that, if an occasion arose on which the NAC considered 
that circumstances had developed of such a nature as to make it 
necessary that they should be icquested to resign office, they should 
be prepared to do so; and, fuithcr, that such membeis should give 
assurances that they w'ere advocating th. pohcier of the ILP within 
the Labour Parly.*’ The NAC was alsc determintd t(' lake a hand 
in future Cabinet-building. They decided ” that on the appointment 
of Labour Governments in future it should be the duty of members 
of the ILP Parliamentary Group to consult the NAC before taking 
office.” * 

Early in 1931 Maxton was forced to report that the new ILP 
campaign had achieved only very limited success. One hundred and 
fifty-six Labour M.P.s were nominally members of the ILP and 36 

1 The Times. 19th November, 1930. 

* Daily Herald, 21st November, 1930. 

• The Times, 3rd December. 1 930 

■* WcH’ Lcoiyer, 19th December 1930 
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had received official support at the previous election. But to date 
only 17 had signed the document circulated by the National Council. 
Under heavy fire from the orthodox leaders of the party, the New 
Leader did its best to defend its own rigorous disciplinary rules. 
“ The ILP recognizes (said the New Leader on I6th January) the 
general authority of the annual conference of the Labour Party. 
It accepts the Constitution of the Labour Party. But it cannot 
accept the imposition of a hard and fast rule that its members must 
never vote against the Government. . . . This rule is made more 
inequitable by the fact that the PLP does not control the policy of 
the Government. On more than one occasion the party meeting 
has reached decisions which the Government » as ignored.” ‘ Maxton 
himself had a terser and more colourful defence. People, he said, 
had questioned his dual allegiance (to the ILP and the PLP); he 
had been told that a man could not ride two horses. ” All I can say 
is that if you cannot ride two horses you have no right to be in the 
bloody circus.” 

Maxton’s ” bloody circus ” soon became a disordered spectacle 
far beyond the control of any ringmaster. On 28lh February, Sir 
Oswald Mosley announced the formation of his ” New Party,” 
and a few days later he issued an appeal for voluntary workers in 
every constituency and for financial support.^ At a meeting of the 
PLP on 10th March it was reported that W, J. Brown. Oliver 
Baldwin, and Lady Cynthia Mosley had resigned from the*party 
along with Mo.sley himself. The NE(' on the same day resolved 
that ” adhesion to the proposed new parly is incompatible with 
membership of the Labour Party and instructs the secretary to 
communicate accordingly to the afhliated organisations and to the 
members of the Parliamentary Party.” 

The ranks of the Government itself wcie broken by resignation 
when Sir Charles Trevelyan resigned hit. office of President of 
the Board of Education. He appeared at a meeting of the iiariia- 
mentary party on .Ird March to justify hi> atlion* and (according to 
the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Manchester (J tun diem) he 
warned the party that they “would never get what they actually 
wanted done until they changed their Leaders " One might have 
expected that by now some such attack on MacDonald and his col- 
leagues might have won a sympathetic response from a considerable 
section of the PLP. But according to the (iuardian account, Tre- 
velyan's speech was received in “ stony silence ... a silence maintained 
throughout.” And when MacDonald rose to reply he was received 

^ New Leader, 16th January, 1931. 

2 The 1 imev, 2nd March, 1931. 

^ 1 he Times, 11th March, 1931 
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with cheers which lasted a full two minutes.” MacDonald said 
that “There had been some resignations and it was likely there 
would be more. The sooner these came the better, for it would be 
well to know who was for and who was against. He wanted to have 
a loyal team.’ ’ MacDonald resorted also to public appeals for 
party loyalty. On 13th March he said, “ Wc have now reached the 
time when there must be some team spirit, when no member of the 
party, however able or however rich, is in a position where he can 
discard the decisions of his colleagues in the House of Commons. 

. . . 1 appeal to the Labour constituencies in this country to see 
that their members play fair (and) . . . lo see to it that when the 
party as a whole comes to a decision at one of its meetings in the 
House of Commons, when the party policy is dccl trcd by those 
elected to declare it, that the members in commonsense and ordinary 
loyalty stand by that decision . . .” ® 

The joint committee on party discipline appointed in December 
had reported to the PLP on 23rd April. It recommended the 
appointment of a* Standing Joint Committee of the PLP and the 
NEC to examine all alleged serious breaches of discipline. The 
Joint Committee would, “ if in their opinion the ciI£‘um^tance‘v 
v/arrant such a course, recommend to tlic Parliamentary Party that 
the Whip be withdrawn, and on receipt of such recommendation 
the Parliamentary Party shall have the power to decide. Provided 
that before such decision is taken the National Executive shall be 
informed of all the circumstances.” The report was adopted with 
seven members of the PLP voting against it.® But by eaily summer 
ihc second Labour Government was in its death agonies. The 
discipline problem became worse rather than better and even the 
annual Parliamentary Report of the party (published after the 
downfall of the Government) found the srory too tomplicatcd and 
too tragic to relate. It was decided, tlie 1931 Report remarks 
sadly, “ lo stait with u cle.aii sheet in the hope that the appointnient 
of this Joint Committee (on party discipline) would have a salutary 
eflcct.” The situation continued, however, to deteriorate, and 
reached a climax with an Amendment, which was moved by Labour 
M.P.s, to the Unemployment Insiiiancc Bill, “ whieh was a direct 
challenge to the Government.” These facts and other individual 

* Manchester Giutrdian, 4th March. 19.31. See also Weir, L. MacNcill, 
The I rueedy n) Rionsay MitcDo'udd, p 267. 

- I he limes, I4th Match, 1931. 

^ The Times, 24lh April 1931. In a dciisory comment the New Leader 
reminded the newly estsiblished loint Committee that “ of the 283 l.abour 
M P.s, 126 have on one occasion or more voted against the Government.” 
New Leader, 1st May. 1931 
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cases (the Report adds) were reported to the Joint Committee which 
came to the conclusion that “ in view of the early rising of Parlia* 
ment and the fact that the Annual Conference would be held before 
resumption in the Autumn, rather than take action at once, it would 
be better in the interests of the whole Movement to refer the matter 
to the conference with a request that some definite decision to guide 
the Party should be taken.” ^ 

The final phrase in this Report was clearly a counsel of despair. 
The party outside Parliament had already shown that it could not 
provide the effective leadership which MacDonald and his Cabinet 
colleagues had failed to provide, nor could it establish unity and 
coherence in a PLP which was broken and dimoralizcd. Two party 
conferences (in 1929 and 1930) had taken place during the lifetime 
of the second Labour Government and at both Ministers had played 
a dominant r61e. There were several spirited debates which reflected 
widespread anxiety about the Government’s record, especially in 
regard to the unemployment problem. But throughout both 
conferences the NEC acted primarily as a watchdog for the Govern- 
ment; in no instance involving an important matter of policy did the 
conference reject the advice of the NFC. Throughout 1929-31, as 
has already been shown, the NEC itself was heavily weighted with 
members of the Pl-P and Ministers (the latter including of course 
the Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary and Home Secretary)^ and 
there is no evidence that the non-M.P. section of the NEC made 
any attempt to control the affairs of the Government or of the PLP. 
Indeed, during the final crisis when MacDonald, Snowden, and 
Thomas were preparing to “ ro over to the enemy,” the NEC 
appeared to have become little more than a baffled and horrified 
spectator. Certainly it played a much less significant role than did 
the General Council of the TUC. The impotence of the mass organ- 
ization of the party during the dying hours of the second Labour 
Government is demonstrated in Hugh Dalton's account of these 
events. He describes a meeting of the NEC cn 20th August. It 
first met in joint session with tlic TUC General Council to hear 
MacDonald and Snowden. Then the two bodies met separately 
” the General Council (Dalton recorded in his diary) sit late, and 
then send a deputation, in highly critical mood, to the Prime 
Minister. The NE(Q, on the other hand, get through the rest of 
(their) business quickly, after deciding to leave the main question, 
for the moment, in the hands of those of (their) members who are in 
the Cabinet, i.e. (Henderson) and Clynes." Then, as throughout 
the lifetime of the Government, there was not the slightest question 

1 1931 Labour Annual Conference Repoit (Parliamentary Report), 
pp. 93-4. 
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of extra-parliamentary control of the Government or of the PLP by 
the mass organization outside. (But sec note* below.) 

As will have been evident from this account of the events of 
1929—31, the most serious breakdown in Labour Party machinery 
was within the PlP itself. The Consultative Committee failed 
completely in the purpose for which it was established; it did not 
manage to evolve any effective system of liaison between the Govern- 
ment and its own back-benchers. But again, as in 1924, it is doubt- 
ful whether any machinery could in the circumstances have achieved 
this purpose. Certainly the experience of the PLP during the second 
Labour Government showed conclusively that no parliamentary 
party could tolerate a fully organized “ party within a party ” 
particularly when, like the ILP, it insisted upon acknowledging its 
own innual conference as its govenung tody. 

Indeed it was on this last issue that the ILP may be said to have 
broken finally and completely with the Labour Party. Tlic differ- 
ences between the two groups were not merely ideological; nor was 
it solely a question of the ILP’s refusal to accept the discipline of 
the PLP, although it was on this immediate issue that the JLP broke 
away. The real problem was that the ILP refused to lonform to 
British parliamentary practice m the irnr the Labour Party itselj had 
already done. The ILP refused to acknowledge the autonomy of its 
parliamentary party and insisted that its parliamentarians should 
be subject to the diiection of the party organization outside Parlia- 
ment. This was the basic issue involved and it was more %nda- 
mental than either party to the dispute appeared to recognize in the 
course of the controversy. The PLP, although it did not say so in 
so many words, had accepted all the conventions of Cabinet Govern- 
ment; and, further, it had broken completely with the old, naive 
view that a parliamentary party should be the servant of the mass 
movement. But unfortunately for the PLP, the situation was 
bedevilled first by the fact that the Cabinet could not (and in any 
case, probably wcTUld not) attempt to introduce a socialist pro- 

’ It IS cci tainly the case, however, that the T.lt.C., which as such has never been 
affiliated to the Labour I’arty, played a major idle in influencing (he line taken 
by those members of the PLP who did not follow MacDonald. As Alan Bullock 
rcmaiks however “ The T.U.C. ... did not force its views upon the Cabinet: it 
was the Cabinet which called it into consultation . . . there was no constitutional 
impropriety ... in sounding opinion on the General Council. As Bevin remarked 
later, if the General Council liad supported (he Prime Minister, they would have 
been hailed as “ statesmen when they disagreed, they were accused of dictation 
and minding the privileges of the Cabinet.” Bullock concludes: “ There is no 
ground in the evidence for the accusation that the General Council ‘ dictated ’ 
to the Labour Government.” {The Life and Tinted of Ernest Bevin, Vol. I, pp. 
476 if. and, in particular, p. 489. This passage eflertively refutes Bassett’s 
comment {Nineteen Thirty-One: Politual Crisis, p. 428). 
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gramme, and secondly, its leaders “ betrayed the party to the 
enemy.” All of this was too much for the ILP, which took refuge 
in seeking more and more rigorous control by the mass organization 
over its parliamentary leaders. Indeed, as was shown above, even 
the PLP was so shocked by the events of 1931 that it sought in a 
fumbling and ultimately unsuccessful way (during 1931-3) to devise 
more enecti\e control over a future Labour Government. But 
these schemes came to nothing; the Labour Party never adopted 
the tight system of extra-parliamentary control favoured by the ILP. 


After the excitements of 1929-31, the history of the inner life of 
the PLP during 1945 51 seems rematkably placid. There were 
problems of disancction (particuhuly following the resignation 
from the Cjovemment of Ancurm Bevan and two other Ministers 
in the spiing ol 1950 but lor the most put these were no more 
than the custonurv dilficulties faced by anv patty in power. There 
was fdiil> continual grumbling from minority groups in the paity 
who weic ciissatis'ied with tlie extent to which the back-benchers 
wcic able to influence the bumulation of government pohev, but 
again it i-, cas> to cite similar evidence of discvmtcnt in the experience 
of the Conservative Paity when it is in otlicc. To some extent the 
Cabinet s>stcm, leservmg as it does full executive responsibility 
and initiative to the Piime Minister and those he has chosen to work 
with him in.ikcs this inevitable; and it becomes the t isk of an> 
parlnmentaiy party organization to minimize these inevitable 
frictions and to maintain as high a degree of morale as is possible 
among the rank and fik of the paity. This was accomplished on the 
whole with surprising success during 1945-51. 

The explanation may be found in part in the new system of organ- 
ization devised by the PLP after 1945. But undoubtedly a much 
more impoitant factor was that, in contrast to 1924 and 1929, the 
PLP look otlice in 1945 with a clear working majority, l-'urther, 
the Attlee Government proceeded to implement the overwhelming 
part of the electoral programme (Let Us face the future) on which 
the party had gone to the country in the 1945 elections. Where 
there was disillusionment and disappointment it was not primarily 
caused by the Government’s failure to implement its programme; 
it was rather because of the harsh external economic circumstances 
in which the programme had to be introduced. Or, as the Labour 
Party's critics would no doubt wish to add. because of the short- 
comings and lack of realism of the programme itself. 

As the 1946 Parliamentary Report notes: “ As soon as the new 
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Parliament assembled, the whole organization of the Parliamentary 
Party was brought under review.” ^ A very different liaison arrange- 
ment from that which had been set up on previous occasions when 
Labour had taken office was established. Tlie 12-man Consultative 
Committee wliicli had been appointed to meet with three members 
of the Government during the lifetime of the 1924 and 1929 Govern- 
ments was replaced by a small Liaison Committee whose primary 
job, according to the Parliamentary Report, was ” (to maintain) a 
close contact between the Government and the back-benchers.” 
The Liaison Committee as set up in 1945 was composed of a Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman elected by the PLP,® a Labour Peer 
(elected by his colleagues), the Leader of the Mouse of Commons, 
the Chief Whip and the Secretary of the PLP (who is not a Member 
of Parliament). 'I he Committee met at least weckl} and served 
prills ipally as a channel of communication between the Govern- 
ment and its p.irliamentary supporters. It kept the Government 
informed ol current opinion within the party and e\idencc' of 
incipient revolt; ‘it arranged for special meetings of Ministers with 
grviups of back-benchers who were particularly concerned about 
aspects of the Government’s policy. The two elected representa- 
tives ot the I iaison Comniit*ec appear to have considered them- 
selves primaril} as representatives of the PLP who were obligated 
to Convey tlie views of the party to the Government; but they also 
attempted to ii'terpret the Government and its problems to back- 
bench critics of the party leaders. Votes were not taken within the 
Liaison Committee: an attempt was made to resolve its problems 
by a free exchange of views. In this respect the contrast with the 
Consultative Committee of 1924 and 1929 is striking; on the earlier 
occasions, the 12-maii Consultative Committee elected by the PLP 
tended to function to some extent as a back-benchers’ ” Cabinet ” 
in which the 12 elected members (meeting with the three Ministerial 
nominees) often provided an all too vivii. demont tration of the pre- 
ponderance of butk-bcnch opposition to certain items of Ministerial 
policy. 

Full meetings of the PLP were held fortnightly (as against an 
average of three meetings a fortnight when the party returned to 
opposition) although special meetings were occasionally called at 

^ 1946 Labour Annual Confereiwe Report, 'Psrliamenlary Report), p. 56. 
Ihe purpose of tlicsc i.liani>es. according lo the lather glowing phrases of the 
Report, was “ to allow initiative and individuality to have full scope . . . 
so that the widely representative character of tlie Party might bring new 
life to our Par/iameiitary institutions.” See also, Morrison, If., Govern- 
ment and Parliament, pp. 123 ff. 

^ A second vice-chairman was later added. See 1950 Labour Annual 
Conference Report, (Parliamentary Report), p. 70 
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the request either of the Govemmeot or of a particular party 
group (see below). The Prime Minister and all members of the 
Government were ehgible to attend these party meetings and usually 
did so when their duties permitted; but again, as in 1924 and 1929, 
there was no question of the Government revealing in detail its 
parliamentary proposals or seeking formal approval for them in 
advance of their presentation to Parliament. The broad outlines 
of policy were of course discussed at the PLP meetings and back* 
benchers were given an opportunity to ventilate their views. ^ 
Ballots were rarely taken, although formal motions requiring a vote 
could be moved cither by members of the Government or by back- 
benchers. The Government normally kept itsc'f well mfonned about 
the moods and opinions of its supporters through the usual whips’ 
channels; and Ministers tended to take party feeling into account 
before attempting to make a case foi a particular line of policy at 
the party meeting. When an issue was forced to a vote the Govern- 
ment could rely on a solid block composed of approximately 70 
members of tlie Ministry, In addition, of course, those who hoped 
to win promotion mto the Government tended to take care not to 
carry any misgivings they might have concerning the Government’s 
policies to tlie point of voting against them. And in any case the 
party's stiong sense of loyalty to its leaders and its internal cohesion 
almost invariably sustained the Government. 

It was also decided in 1945 to set up a number of party groups 
(or standing committees of the PLP) which between them covered 
the whole licld of government activity,® These groups were chaired 
by back-benchers, most of whom appear to have been the “ per- 
petual back-bcnchci ” type since only one of the M.P.s elected to 
chair a parly group in 1945 (Ernest Davies) and one Acting Chair- 
man (James Callaghan) achieved ministerial rank during the subse- 
quent six years. The relationship between these party groups and 

^ The I '146-7 P.u'lianicntarv Report explained that “The Prime Mmistei 
and other Ministers have frequently attended (PLP meetings) in order to 
reply to discussions affecting the general policy of the Government and of 
the administration of particular Departments.” 1947 Labour Annual Con- 
ference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 64. There is no suggestion here 
that the Government sought formal advance approval of its legislaUon by 
a party meeting. 

2 1946 Labour Annual Conference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 56 
The 20 groups established in 1945 were as follows: Agriculture and Food, 
Arts and Amenities; Civil Aviation; Blitzed Areas; Defence and Services, 
Education and Recreation; Elector^ Reform; External Affairs; Finance, 
Fisheries; Fuel and Power; Housing and Town Planning; Labour Questions; 
Legal and Judicial; Local Government; Health; Shipping; Social Insurance; 
Trade and Industry; Transpoit Subsequently this list varied somewhat 
from year to year. 
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the Ministers in charge of relevant departments was subtle and 
complex. The Parliamentary Report for 1945-6 (p. 56) explained 
the relationship in careful language. “ Ministers without prejudice 
to their responsibilities to Parliament have been meeting these Groups 
for the interchange of views on matters alTccting their Departments.” 
(Italics mine.) Some Ministers kept in close touch with the party 
group concerned with the affairs of their department (for example, 
Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the pAchequer, maintained cordial 
relations with the party group on finance); but other Ministers 
appear to have been exasperated by what tney considered to be the 
intolerable inclination of the groups to meddle in the affairs of their 
Ministry (Ernest Bevin made little effort to conceal his disdain for 
the activities of the External Affitirs Group). 

To the great regret of some of the more active back-benchers, the 
groups appear to have had little influence on the formulation 
of the Government's policy. Ministers without exception considered 
it constitutionally improper to reveal the details of pioposed policy 
to the groups in advance of its presentation to Parliament; and in 
any case many of the Ministers felt that the groups tended to be 
composed of militants and extremists in the PLP whose views were 
not necessarily representative of the PLP as a whole. This led to 
bitter dissatisfaction in some quarters and undoubtedly stimulated 
the development of unofficial pressure groups within the PLP such 
as the ” Keep Left ” group, wliich is discussed below. It would be 
inaccurate to suggest, however, that none of the party groups 
succeeded in influencing the development of government policy. 
There is no doubt that the Civil Aviation Group played an impor- 
tant part in influencing the nature of the Government’s plans for 
bringing civil aviation into public ownership.^ 

In 1947 it was decided that some reorganization of the group 
system was necessary and, as the Parliamentary Report for 1947-8 
noted, “ The Parliamentary Party apprt'vcd the recommendations 
of the Liaison Cevnmittee that a numbei of changes in machinery 
be made. These included pioposals for giving wider scope to the 
area groups, and linking them more closely with the Regional 
Councils of the Party in the country.’' ® It had apparently been 
decided that the subject groups, appealing as they did to the 
enthusiasts within the PLP who were specially interested in a par- 

* The Times, 22nd May, 1946, reviewing the Government's Civil Avia- 
tion Bill, noted: “The Government have already made concessions to back- 
bench opinion in their shaping of the Bill and they arc likely to be asked 
for more.” 

* 1948 Labour Annual Conference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 7.t. 
For a discussion of the Regional Councils, see Chapter VIII. 
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ticular subject, tended to be unrepresentative of PLP opinion. 
The area groups on the other hand brought together M.P.s solely 
on the basis of the propinquity of their constituencies; these groups 
had heretofore been concerned solely with the discussion of local 
and regional problems, but as a result of the new arrangements 
established in 1947 they were encouraged to consider national and 
international issues as well. It was assumed that each of them would 
provide a microcosm of the PLP and they would be able to make 
their views known to the Government through the appropriate junior 
Whip responsible for M.P.s from their particular area. 

The Parliamentary Report for the following year (1948 -9) claimed 
jubilantly that, with the widening of the scop' of the area groups, 
“ there (could) be no doubt that . . . immeasurable success (had) 
attended upon the changes made in the organization of the Parlia- 
mentary Party.” ^ This appears to have been a gross exaggeration. 
There is no real evidence to suggest that the area groups played 
any significant part in the development of Government policy; 
nor did they in any way minimize the dissatisfaction i»f the back- 
bench rrriliianu at what they felt to be their intolerable exclusion 
from the councils of the party. But again it must be acknowledged 
that the existence of this perpetual unhappiness and sense of griev- 
ance among the back-bench militants is the normal condition of 
every parliamentary parly. Without a drastic change in the Cajjinet 
system of government it would appear to be impossible to devise 
any party mechanism which can obviate these dissatisfactions. A 
government which implements the programme on which it was 
elected, which has a sensitive and skilled leadership and corps of 
whips, can minimize the frictions which arc inseparable fiom the 
Cabinet system. This Attlee and his colleagues .succeeded in doing. 
But it is no criticism of their work that they were not totally suc- 
cessful in eliminating back-bench discontent. 

Throughout the life of both Attlee Governments a number of 
informal party groups which were not organized by the PLP 
functioned within the parliamentary party. The most important of 
these was the Trade Union Group which has been in existence 
throughout the lifetime of the PLP; it consists of M.P.s whose 
candidature was sponsored and financed by trade unions affiliated 
to the parly. Major matters of concern to the trade union movement 
were of course discussed in direct consultation between the Genet al 
Council of the TUC and members of the Government; the Trade 
Union Group in Parliament was concerned mainly with holding a 
watching brief for trade union interests where these interests were 
affected by legislation or by Government policy. In addition, 
^ 1949 labour Annual Conference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 77. 
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Within the PLP there were several “ ideological ” groups of shifting 
composition which met informally for the discussion of various 
matters of government policy. The best known of tliesc was the 
so-callcd “ Keep l^ft ” Group, In the immediate post-war years it 
maintained a running fire of criticism in the press, on the platform, 
at party meetings (and to a lesser extent in the House of Commons) 
of the lisrcign policj- of Ernest Bevin. '1 he Keep Left Group, which 
at one time met weekly, made little effort to conceal its activities.^ 
A numbci of the more prominent members of this group subsequently 
became leaders of the so-called “ Bevanite ” group which gathered 
around Aneurin Bevan following his resignation liom the Govern- 
ment m 1951. On rare occasions leaders of tin. Ktep Left Group 
led open revolt on the flooi of the House of fomiuons. But their 
mo‘t impoitani clianncl ot influence wa, in the PI P taceMups wheie 
less inhibited attacks could be made on ttems in the Goseinincnt’s 
policy. 

One back-beni'h lev'dl in which Keep Left leadeis playi.l a 
prominent part,*piovidcs an important illustration of the potential 
inlluence of back-beiich opinion on govorinnent ptilicy.. This was 
the tontioNcrsy surtounding the Conscription Bdl in 1916 7.^ 
Because of as'toitageof mililaij nianpowei the Govoininent decided 
to intioduce a bill to provide for an enrhteen-month pciiod ol con- 
sciiption. The Pi line Munster gave a genetal indic<itioii ol the 
GovcinmeiiPs intention at a mtctirig of the PI P on 6tli NovemUr, 
1946. After a lively discussnm the issue was taken to a vote and the 
Government’s proposal was sustained in .i vote whicli was divided in 
the Government’s favour by about 5 to 2. When the Bill w'as laid 
before the House in March 1947, 80 I-aboui back-benchers signed 
an amendment asking the House icjcct it. the Piime Minister 
again defended the Bill at a meeting of the PL P, but subsequently 
in the HoutC of Commims, 72 Labour M.P.s voted against it and as 
many moie cither abstained or were absent. Two days later the 
Government appeared to relent uiider pressure fiom its supporters 
and the proposed period ot National Service was reduced from 18 
to 12 months. Thereafter the measure was adopted by a vote of 
368 to 17. With the deterioration of the international situation the 
period of national service was subsequently Icngthaneil to two years 
without serious opposition from the PLP. But the original revolt 
on the national service issue is perhaps the most striking single 

^ It produced several pamphlets signed by their authors, including for 
example. Keep Left (London, 1947). 

* For a detailed discussion of this incident see Burns, M., “llie 
Parlianientarv Labor Party of Great Britain," American Political Science 
Re\iew, December, 19‘50. p 865 
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illustration of the effectiveness of back-bench opposition to 
Government policy during the lifetime of the 1945 and 1950 
Governments. 

A bold experiment in party discipline was attempted on the 
formation of the Labour Government in 1945. As the 1945-6 
Parliamentary Report recorded : “. . . the operation of the Stand- 
ing Orders has been suspended (subject to review if circumstances 
require) until the end of the Parliamentary Session of 1946-47, 
though this is not to prejudice tlie right of the Party to withdraw the 
Whip from Members, should occasion require.” The motive 
behind the experiment (the Report added hopefully) “ is the belief 
that the building of a tradition of free discussion, combined with a 
true spirit of good fellowship, co-operation and comradeship in a 
great cause is to be preferred to written Standing Orders.” ^ This 
experiment was judged a success and the suspension was subse- 
quently renewed for the lifetime of the Labour Governments cf 
1945 and 1950. There were several notable instances of party insub- 
ordination which resulted in the expulsion of severa'i M.P.s from the 
PLP, and a number of other less drastic disciplinary actions.® 

The relations between the Attlee Governments and the PLP on 
the one hand and the mass organization outside Parliament need 
not be examined in dct.iil here since they are discussed at some length 
in Chapter Vlll. It need only be noted that the NFC tended 
throughout the lifetime of both Governments to function again, as 
in 1929-31, primarily as a guardian of the Government at the party 
conference. As has already been noted, the essential explanation 
is probably to be found in the fact that a considerable majority of 
the NliC was composed of Members of Parliament. During the 
period 1945 51 (inclusive) there were never fewer than 16 M.P.s on 
the 27-man NEC and the number rose as high as 18; the number 
of Ministers on the NEC varied from year to year but ranged from 
eight to ten. (See Table 6 at p. 424.) In addition. Ministers and 
other M.P.s constituted a majority of most of the principal sub- 

‘ 1946 iMbour Annual Conference Report (Parliamentary Report), p. 57. 
See Appendix C for standing orders in operation at the time and also those 
whidi were imposed again in 1952. 

* The principal cases including the "Nenni telegram” incident, the 
Ireland Bill (in which 60 members of the PLP voted against the Government 
in May, 1949) and the case of Konni Zilliacus, arc reviewed in some detail in 
Burns, I. M., “ The Parliamentary Labor Party m Great Britain,” American 
Political Science Review, December, 1950, pp. 867-9. See also 1948 Labour 
Annual Conference Report (Report of the NEC), p. 17, for a discussion 
of the expulsion of Messrs. John Platts-Mills, M.P., and Alfred Edwards, M.P., 
and the NEC action over the Nenni telegram; and 1949 Labour Annutd 
Conference Report, pp. 18, 112 and 119 for a further discussion of the case 
of Konni Zilliacus. 
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committees of the NEC. Again, it can be argued that the NEC and 
its committees became in effect a set of sub-committees of the PLP 
on which Cabinet Ministers played a dominant part and to which a 
number of trade union leaders (mostly of the second rank) had been 
added. As a result it is no surprise to find that the NEC never 
advocated at party conferences or elsewhere any item of policy 
which was at variance with the policy of the Government. And 
further, the NEC invariably reconunended the rejection of policies 
proposed at the conference which might prove in any way embar- 
rassing to the Government. In the overwhelming proportion of 
instances the conference acted on the advice of the NEC. And on 
the very few occasions on which the NEC advice was rejected * the 
Government ignored the conference decision. 

The Labour Party head office was clearly aware of the need to 
re-tducate the mass organization of the party on its relationship to 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and the 1 abour Government. 
After 1945 a new and firmer note began to creep into official com- 
ments on the subject, i’hus, for example, the 1951 edition of IlanJ- 
hook: Facts and lignres for SociaUsti (prepared by the Labour 
Party Research Department) staled firmly: “The Parliamentary 
Labour Party is an autortomous body, with its own Standing Orders, 
and electing its own leaders. . . . Provision is made in the Party 
Constitution for periodical consultation between the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the National E,xecutivc Committee, but the latter 
has no authority over the actions in Parliament of Labour Ministers 
or Labour Members."^ An even stronger passage appeared in 
another official party publication entitled The British Labour Party 
(“ prepared for the guidance of foreign visitors desiring to know 
more about the structure of our Movement ”). After explaining 
the provision for liaison between the NEC and the Labour Govern- 
ment then in power, the publication added: “ In this way, at least. 
Parliament and Government are not i netware of the decisions and 
deliberations of the Party's governing body.” •* The phrase “ not 
unaware of” would no doubt have startled some of the founding 
fathers of the party, just as it must have seemed outrageously 
arrogant to many of the militant spirits in the constituency parties 
of to-day. But it does reflect a realistic recognition of where the 
real centres of power in the party lie. 

’ See p. 512 below. 

* Handbook : Facts and Figures for Socialists. 1951, pp. 301-2. [Italics 
mine.] Although tliis passage makes no tefcrence to the party conference it 
could equally have been added that it has no authority over the actions in 
Parliament of Labour Ministers or Labour Members, despite the statement 
that appeared in another head office publication quoted p. 1 1 above. 

■ The British Labour Party ^duplicated, 1950), p. 12. [Italics mine.] 
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The dominant and all-pcrsuasive influence of the Cabinet extended 
to the preparation of the electoral programmes on which the party 
went to the country in 1950 and 1951. The process by which these 
programmes were formulated is considered in more detail in Chapter 
Vlll. But it is important to note here that the principal official of 
the party head office who served the NEC Policy Committee during 
this period (Wilfred Fienburgh, then Research Secretary at the 
party head office, subsequently elected a Member of Parliament 
in the 1951 general election) has written: . . Ministers, heavily 

immersed in day-to-day governmental responsibilities, assumed 
what amounted to a power of veto in the framing of election mani- 
festos. This, plus ministerial caution, ministerial fatigue, and 
ministerial remoteness resulted in the strangled and emasculated 
manifestos of 1950 and 1951.” One need not debate the virtues 
or the shortcomings of the manifestos lo which Fienburgh refers. 
But it is important to note that one who was in a strategic position 
to observe the process of policy-making should have testified so 
forthrightly on the extent to which the control of Vhe affairs of the 
party had become dominated by the leaders of the Government. 
It is doubtful whether the situation was very different from that 
which has prevailed at comparable moments in the history of the 
Conservative Party. 1 abour makes more elaborate efforts to give 
the mass membership of its party a sense of participation in deter- 
mining policy; and the s.islly complex machinery of the party 
provides far more numerous opportunities for public disputes over 
policy. But \\ hen the Parliamentary Parly has been in office its leaders, 
who then constitute the government, have been just as cirectivoly in 
control of their party as have Conservative leaders in office. In 
opposition the position of the Labour parliamentary leadership is 
more complex and, m a sense, more precarious. But they nonmily 
play the loading role in the formulation of policy and, so long as they 
niiintain the working alliance with a majority of the leading figures 
in the trade union world, which is the key lo an understanding of the 
Labour Party (as is shown in Ch. Vlll), they are most unlikely to be 
over-ridden l>y the extra-parliamentary elements of the party. 

^ Fienbuigh, W., “Pul Policy on the Agenda,” Fahian Journal, 
February, 19.^2, No. 6, p. 2S. Fienburgh adds: “When Labour was in 
goscrumciit iiutiative and authority in policy-making full almost entirely 
into the hands of those members of the Labour Party who were at the 
same time members of the Government .... In affairs of state this was 
constitutionally desirable. In evolving the long term policies of the 1 nboiir 
n.ovcment it was politically most undesirable .... I ha\e no complaint 
about ministerial attitudes. They were natural and inevitable And it was 
esscnti.il that the advice of Ministers should be consideicd. But although 
Ministers should govern the nation’s affairs in the light of party policies, 
the party as a whole should decide those policies ” 
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THE LABOUR PARTY OUTSrOE PARLIAMENT: THE 
ROLE OF THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE CONSTITUENCY 

PARTIES 

It follows from the argument of the two previous chapters 
regarding the authority of the Leiidcr and the autonomy of the PLP 
that the mass organization of the labour Party outside Parliament 
cannot and does not play the role so often assigned to it in party 
literature. The acceptance by the party of the conventions of Cabinet 
and Parliamentary government ensure that while Labour is in office 
the annual conference of the mass organizatiim cannot function as a 
“ parli.unent of the movement ” issuing instructions to its elected 
representatives. And even when Lubour is m opposition it has been 
amply demonstrated that the parliamentary party and its Leaders 
have not been prtpared to .iccept direction and cimtros from the 
umference. With the party in opposition the mass organization 
does tend to ha\e considerably greater iiifliienee. Indeed, a le- 
exaniination of the history of the Labour Party would suggest 
that it can be taken almost as axiomatic that the influence of the 
mass organization varies inversely with the strength of the PLP.’ 
But it is important to emphasize again that even when the PLP 
has been at its wcakc'>t it has stubbornly refused to abdicate control 
over its own affairs. 

It has already been noted that the mass organization of the 
Labour Party is fortmlly accorded a much more important r61e 
in the affairs of the party than is the case on the Conservative side; 
the annual conference of the Labour Par.y has in theory the deciding 
voice in determinftig the goals which sh ill be pursued by the party 
in Parliament. This makes it inevitable that the parliamentary leaders 
should be involved in a far more elaborate (and sometimes highly 
damaging) procedure in securing formal approval of the policies 
which they normally take the initiative in proposing. But as was 
shown in Chapter VIl, a number of factors have combined tct ensure 
that the PLP has h.irdly ever found itself seriously out of step with 
the mass organization of the party. The leaders of the PLP have there- 
fore rarely found it necessary to provoke their followers outside 
Parliament bv reminding them that the PLP is an autonomous 

^ See pp.' 399 ff. and 317 ff. above for a discussion of the rAlc of the mass 
organi/atioii duiing the periods 1914-22 and 1931-5. 
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political entity; they need not borrow the somewhat brutal language 
of the Conservative Party and tell the members of their mass organiza' 
tion that they have no more than advisory functions. The political 
machinery and the “ ethos ” of the two parties are in many respects 
in sharp contrast, as is evident from the analysis in this book. It is 
inevitable, none the less, that if any political party accepts the funda- 
mental assumptions of the British constitution effective power and 
authority will come to be concentrated in the hands of its parlia- 
mentary party and its leaders. 

It may be argued, of course, that the Labour leaders are allowed 
to wield authority on suilerance. It would be quite possible in 
theory for the Labour Party to repudiate its parliamentary leaders 
either by passing one or more resolutions condemning the policies 
they were pursuing or by formally expressing their lack of confidence 
in the leaders themselves. In either case, the leaders might well 
find themselves so discredited that they would be forced to resign 
and they would be supplanted by other members of the PLP who 
enjoyed the confidence of the mass organi/atioh. But it should 
not be forgotten that in theory this is also possible in the Conserva- 
tive Party. As was shown in Chapter III, had Austen Chamberlain 
not been defeated at the Carlton Club meeting in 1922 (and in 
effect destroyed by his parliamentary followers), he would have 
faced a hostile conference of the National Union which would 
probably have passed a resolution demanding a withdrawal from 
the Lloyd Cicorge Coalition. In both parties the members of the mass 
organization have a certain ultimate sanction ; if they are sufficiently 
dissatisfied with the work of their parliamentary leaders they can, 
in effect, refuse to perform their primary function as a vote-getting 
agency. Aware of this possibility the parliamentary leaders of 
both parties must always do all in their power to retain the con- 
fidence of their mass organization. But this is normally in both 
parties a comparatively simple matter. Except on rare occasions 
the Conservatives can rely upon the deferential *and almost docile 
attitude of their followeis; while the Labour leaders, as long as 
they retain the confidence of a small group of leading figures in 
the trade union world, can be reasonably confident that no hostile 
majority will form against them within their mass organization. 

I 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY TO 1918 

As was noted in Chapter YII, the meeting at the Memorial Hall 
in February 1900 decided to undertake what appeared at first to 
be no more than a very limited political experiment.’ Jt set up a 
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committee representing a number of trade unions and three tiny 
socialist societies for the purpose of ensuring that . . working 
class opinion (should be) represented in the House of Commons 
by men sympathetic with the aims and demands of the Labour 
movements, and whose candidatures are promoted by one or 
other of the organized movements ” (which it was hoped would 
affiliate to the Labour Representation Committee).^ It was intended 
(resolution 2) that these representatives of working-class opinion 
should establish “a distinct Labour Group in Parliament, who 
shall have their own Whips, and agree upon their policy . . But 
the definition here implied of political independence in Parliament 
was modified in the same resolution which added . . their policy 
. . . must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party which 
for the time being may be engaged in promoting legislation in the 
direct interest of labour, and be equally ready to associate themselves 
with any party in opposing measures having an opposite ten- 
dency ...” * 

Two attempts were made at the 1900 conference to commit the 
new Labour group either to a clearly defined programme or to a 
specific social philosophy. One amendment to the first -resolution 
(quoted above) would have converted the group into little more 
than a mouthpiece for the trade union movement; another, spon- 
sored by the Social Democratic Federation (hereinafter SDF), 
would have converted the group into a specifically socialist party 
committed to an acceptance of the Marxist theory of social change. 
Both proposals were rejected and the conference adopted instead 
the somewhat ambiguous resolution which committed its parlia- 
mentary representatives to what remained an undefined “ L abour ” 

^ For detailed accounts of the origins of the I.abour Party, see Felling, 
H., The Origins of the I, abour Forty, London, 1054; Crowley, D. W., The 
Origins of the Revolt of the British iMboiir Movement from Liberalism 
(an unpublished thesis presented for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of London, 1952); Cole, G. D. H., British Working Class Poiitics 1832- 
1914, London, 1041* Cole, G. D. TL, .4 History of the Labour Party from 
1914, London, 1948; Williams, I'rands, Fifty Years' Mareh: The Rise of the 
Labour Party, London, 1949; Beer, Max. The History of British Socialism, 
London, 1948; Tracey, H., (ed.). The Book of the Labour Party, Vol. I, 
London, 1925; Shepherd, Lord, Labour’s F.arly Days. Tillicoultry, Scotland, 
(n.d.). Two recent valuable additions to the literature ol the early years of the 
Labour Party are Bealcy, F. and Felling, H., Labour and Politics 1900-1906, 
London, 1958, and Poirier. P. P., The Advent of the Labour Party, London. 
1958. For a highly critical history of the Party, see Miliband, R., Parliamentary 
Socialism, London, 1961. 

3 Resolution 1 adopted by the Conference on Labour Representation, 
Memorial Hall, London, 27th February, 1900 See 1900 LRC Annual Con- 
ference Repot t, p. 11. 

* Resolution 2. 1900 TJiC Annual Conference Report, p. 12. 
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policy.^ Keir Hardie had been the pnoapal architect of the com* 
promise resolution and the wisdom of his strategy was to be amply 
demonstrated in the years that lay immediately ahead. A more 
specifically soaalist policy, if adopted at that time, would almost 
certainly have alienated large sections of the trade union movement 
which were still under predominantly Lib-Lab leadership. An 
acceptance of the “ trade union pressure group ” conception would 
hardly have stimulated the socialist elements in the LRC to devote 
their energies to the work of propaganda and organization which 
was essential if the LRC was to become an effective political force 
Hardie’s compromise resolution was of coui ^e much too flabby in 
the eyes of the SDF and they weie to quit the LRC m 1901. But 
their allegiance could hardly have been reLiined shoit of a full 
acceptance by the confcicnce of their “ class war ” doctrine, and 
this was a price that no one outside their own ranks was prepared 
to pav 

The organization set up by the 1900 tonleience consisted of a 
comniittce of 12 members scived by an unpaid secretary It had at 
first been propc»sed lh.it the fxecutivc Committee should consist 
of 18 repiesentalives (12 liom trade unions, two from the Tabian 
Society, two Xioni the Jl P and two fiom the SDf ) with provision 
tint ’‘such ini'mbeis shall be elected b^ tlieii respective organiza- 
tions ” fhe niovci of this ’•esolution, Ben Cooper (ol the 4’igar 
Makers), commented that “ as the ovtrwhelniing number of 
persons lepicscntcd at the Congress wcic the Trade I nionists, 
who would have to find the bulk of the nionev, a piopoitionately 
laige shaie ol the incmKis ol the Committee oiiglit to be Trade 
Unionist''* I his siemed a reasonable argument, but J. Burgess 
(of the UP) neveitlieless moved an amendment which proposed 
that the 1 RC shotild hv leduecd m number to a total ot 12. composed 
as foIlow> sevvii representatives ol the tiade unions, one ol the 
f abian two ol the ILP twool theSDl IK piopti.ed inothei 

woids that ilic tiade union icpicscntation shoild be cut by hve 
and the soeialist represent ition by one His argument, which 
seems a httle do ingenuous, was that as “ a matter of efhciency and 
economy" the committee should be smaller than the 18 proposed 
by Ben Coopci Keir Hardie rallied to Burgess’s support; in 

* Hvndman of the SDI- wrote dcnsncly of Mie failure of the ILP to 
bav.k the SDF demand for i spcv.ifiean> socialist policy, “ the inde- 
pendent labour Party thi-n a de.laied Socialist body, instiiicted its dele 
gates at the first impoitint labour’ Confcienee held in 1900 to throw 
Sociali’.m ovcrboiid and \o*Cil for a 1 tbourism that nobody could de- 
fine” Myndman, 11 M ruithci Remihnccmc^ p 2^9 I9P0 ILP Con- 
fennie Report pp 6 7, for the ILP reply to the SDF attack on their rfile 
at the 1900 meeting 
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seconding the amendment he ar^ed : . the smaller the Committee 
the more efficient would be its work,” This moved A. Wilkie 
(of the Shipwrights) to warn the conference that “ The Socialists 
were having an undue proportion on the Committee. . . . They were 
at the starting of a new movement, and he urged them to move 
carefully if they wished to secure the support of the Trade Unionists.” 
The issue was put to the conference and the amendment reducing 
the members of the Executive to 12 was adopted by a vote of 
331,000 to 161,000.* 

In retrospect it is difficult to account for the docile acceptance 
by the trade union delegates to the 1900 conference of the dispro- 
portionate representation accorded to the socialist societies on the 
new Executive. The trade unionists were in an overwhelming 
majority in the conference itself. They had 129 delegates (repre- 
senting 568,177 trade union members) against 12 delegates repre- 
senting the three socialist societies (seven ILP delegates for 13,000 
members, four SDF delegates for 9,000 members and one Fabian 
Society delegate for 861 members).* Clearly the trade unions could 
have assured themselves any sort of majority they had wanted on the 
Executive. Shaw, who had been one of the two Fabian representa- 
tives on the original committee which had planned the 1900 meeting, 
subsequently gave his own account of the rather strange proceedings 
involved in the setting up of the LRC Executive. The LRC, he 
wrote, “ was formed by the Soeialist societies and their leaders, 
with its doors open to the trade unions as such, no matter what 
their o()inions of Socialism (mostly contemptuously hostile) might 
he. As their voting numbers were overwhelming and their money 
indispensable, they would have swept out all the Socialists and 
replaced them with old Conservative or Lib-Lab trade union 
secretaries if the LRC had been democratically constituted; so 
we fell back on the good old 1 ory device of ex officio members.” 
Shaw illu'^tratcs the operation of this “tlevice” by noting that m 
the original recon>mendation regarding the composition of the 
Executive “ the Fabian Society, with less than 2,000 members, all 
middle class to the marrow of their bones, was actually allowed 


* 1900 LRC Annual Conference Report, pp. 13-14. 

* List o1 Delegates to Conference on Labour Representation, Memorial 
Hall, 27th February, 1900, London, IIJC Parliamentary Committee, 1900. 
The 129 trade union delegates represented, incidentally, rather less than 
half the strength of the Trades Union Congress. But there was nevertheless 
some justification for Ernest Bcvin’s boast many years later: “Our pre- 
decessors fin the rUC] formed (the Labour] Paity. It was not Keir Hardie. 
The Labour Party grew out of the bowels of the TUC.” Cited in Williams, 
F., Frne\t Bevin, p. 195. 
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two members ex officio."'^ But Shaw’s comment leaves the basic 
question unanswered. He uses the phrase, “ we fell back on the 
old Tory device of ex officio members.” But why did the trade 
union delegates accept this arrangement? Admittedly it had been 
decided to set up a kind of federal organization, but this did not 
make it inevitable that the socialist societies should be granted 
positions on the Executive as of right. One would have expected 
the conference to have adopted the system of election subsequently 
embodied in the 1918 constitution whereby all nominees for the 
NEC were voted upon by the whole conference.® 

The explanation of the surprising readiness of the trade union 
delegates to acquiesce in the remarkably generous representation 
of the socialist societies may perhaps be found in the rather casual 
attitude to the whole proceeding adopted by a great many of the 
trade unionists present. MacDonald later wrote, in recalling the 
circumstances of the meeting, that some of the delegates intended 
“to bury the attempt (to set up a new political organization) in 
good-humoured tolerance ” and that others were firmly determined 
“ that burial would be its fate.” A majority of the delegates, he 
wrote, were sympathetic with the experiment and eager to “ give 
it a chance.” But it seems cleiu* from MacDonald’s comment 
and from other contemporary accounts that, for the most part, 
the trade union attitude was one of casual benevolence; there "was 
little disposition to haggle with the strong-willed Keir Hardie and 
his ILP friends. The latter in turn had shown a willingness to 
coniprvmiise by tors wearing any demand that the LRC should 
commit itself to a spccilically socialist programme. It may be that 

^ Subsequently, of course, the Fabian Society representation was cut to 
one .Shaw cKpUiiied that “ Kcir Hardie was determined to get rid of this 
clever bouigeois element and more especially of me .... ” Accordingly, 
Shaw claims, Kcir Hardie secured the reduction of the Fabian Society 
representation to one, “ and thus got rid of me (with my cordial consent), 
leaving Pease, as the Fabian secictary, in possession.^ Pease liked being on 
the LRC and could see nothing wrong in any of its proceedings: an atti- 
tude which suited Haidic and M.acDonald exactly . . . . ” Cited in Elton, 
lAvtd, Lile of James Ramsay MacDotuiid, pp. 102-3 

2 At the 1905 confeiencc an attempt was made by a trade union dele- 
gate to change the 1 RC constitution to provide that the Executive should 
be “elected by a ballot of the whole of the delegates (to the LRC Con- 
ference) ” on the grounds that this would eliminate “ dual representation'*. 
Phis move was defeated by a vole of 510.000 to 391.000. But it was 
“ unanimously agreed '* that the socialist societies should be jointly rather 
than separately represented; the Executive would henceforth include “ three 
(representatives) for the .Socialist Societies ” rather than “ one for the 
Fabian .Society and two for the Independent Labour Party.” 1905 LRC 
Annual Conference Report, pp. 49-50. 

* MacDonald, J. R., The Socialist Movement, p. 235. 
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the socialists won their reward by the recognition granted to their 
societies on the LRC Executive. 

After the adoption of the resolution constituting the new Execu- 
tive the conference adjourned into separate sections to elect the 
members of the new committee.^ When the conference reassembled 
it proceeded to adopt a series of resolutions which defined the work 
of the LRC. Its principal function was described in resolution 4: 

. . the Committee appointed by this Conference shall prepare a 
list of candidates run in accordance with resolution 1 (see p. 457 
above), shall publish this list as the official candidates of the United 
Labour Party, and shall recommend those candidates for the support 
of the working-class electors.” And it was further decided that the 
committee should ” keep in touch with Trade Unions and other 
organizat’ons, local and national, which are running Labour 
candidates and shaU convene a Labour Representation Conference 
in the month of February each year.” 

There was an important discussion on the question whether the 
LRC should be hdd responsible to its constituent organizations. 
It was moved (resolution 7) ” that (the Executive) shall also report 
annually to the Trades Union Congress and the annual meeting of 
the National Societies represented on the Committee, and take 
any steps deemed advisable to elicit opinions fiom the members 
of the organizations to which the Committee is ultimately respon^ 
sible.” The clear intention of this resolution was to ensure that the 
Executive should be primarily responsible not to the LRC annual 
meeting but to the national organizations which composed it. 
G. N. Barnes (of the Engineers) warned that this would prove a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. If the LRC Executive was 
‘‘ going to undertake the work in a practical and serious manner ” 
it was far preferable they should report to its own annual meeting. 
But J. Ward (of the Navvies), who had proposed the resolution, 
argued that ” if the movement was entirely separated from the Trades 
Union Congress, his own society would object to sending dele- 
gates, and he believed that would be found to be the attitude of the 
Trade Unions generally. (The work of the LRC, he claimed) was 

1 I9(X) LRC Annual Conference Report, p. 15. The Fabian News subse- 
ciuently reported that “ Edward R. Pease provisionally appointed himself, as 
the only Fabian delegate, to be on the Executive Committee,” and the (Fabian) 
Executive Committee subsequently confirmed his appointment As Pease 
himself later recalled, “ this little comedy was carried on for some years. 
The Fabian Society was only entitled to send one delegate to the annual 
confoence, but that delegate had the right of electing one member to the 
Executive Committee, and I was appointed by my Committee to serve in 
both capacities.” Pease, E. R. History of the Fabian Society, p. 149. 
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absolutely useless apart from the Trade Union movement." The 
resolution was endorsed by a vote of 360,000 to 124,000. 

The final act of the conference was to adopt a resolution which 
urged that the Executive Committee “ be instructed in calhng 
the next conference to issue invitations to Trades Councils . . .” 
They should be accorded one representative on the Executive 
Committee and one delegate to the annual meeting for every 25,000 
members aililiated. An amendment was moved to extend the 
invitation on tlie same basis to Co-operative Societies. The chair- 
man warned that these proposals “ entirely altered the constitution 
of the Conference,” but it was earned on a card vote 218,000 for; 
191,000 against. The limited ambitions of many of those pro- 
minently associated with the Memonal Hall meeting is reflected in 
the concluding remarks of the chairman, W. C. Steadman, himselt 
a Lib-Lab M.P. He hoped, he said, that ” in the neai future labour 
would be better represented in the House of Commons than it 
was to-day.” The expectations of The ( lanon, one of the few 
newspapcis that paid serious attention to the meeting, weie not very 
much greater “ At last (its correspondent wrote) there is a United 
Labour Party, oi perhaps it would be safei to say, a hltle cloud, 
no biggei than a man’s hand, which may grow into a United 1 a hour 
Party ...” * 

At the first annual conference of the LRC on 1st I-ebiuary,*1901, 
tlie txecufive was able to report a total affiliated membeiship of 
37^,931, composed as follows 41 trade unions affiliated on the 
basis of 353,070 members; IIP 13,000, SDF 9,000, Fabian Society 
861. In addition, tiades councils m seven utban areas with a mem- 
bership of 101,000 were associated with the work of the LRC, and 
five ot the councils were represented at the 1901 conference. The 
1901 Report also recorded the rather unspectacular performance 
of the LRC in the 1900 election. Ihe dissolution had taken place 
in September 1900, only se\en months aftei the formation of the 
LRC, and as a lesult no moie than 15 candidates were run by 
affiliated oigamzations and supported by the Committee. The 
Committee's revenue foi the first year had been £243, and of this 
sum £33 had been spent on the pnnting and distiibution of election 
literature. Two members endorsed by the Committee (Richard Bell 
and Keir Hardie) had been returned, and the LRC’s 15 nominees 
had polled 62,000 votes m all. The record was not discreditable; 
but clearly, after its first year’s operation, the “ little cloud ” was 
still not much larger than a man’s hand. 

As MacDonald later wrote: “. .. for six years the Party was 

^ Cited m Felling, H , The Origins of the Labour Party, p 223 
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allowed to grow in obscurity . . ^ The activities of the LRC 

attracted little public attention, but during the years 1900-06 the 
Committee laid the groundwork for the Labour Party which was 
to emerge in Parliament 29-strong in January 1906. Detailed 
consideration was given in Chapter V(1 to the process by which 
the mass organization outside Parliament goaded and aided its 
tiny parliamentary team to organize itself into the nucleus of a 
parliamentary party. Meanwhile, the mass membership of the 
party grew spectacularly. The first Labour Year Book later recalled: 
“The years 1903, 1904, and 1905 witnessed the most carefully 
planned and enthusiastic period of political organization in the 
history of the British Labour Movement . . ." ® At the end of the 
year 1905 the Ilxccutive reported the alllliation of 158 trade unions 
comprising 904,496 members; this was very nearly a threefold 
inciease over 1900, an increase which was largely attiibutable, of 
course, to the trade union reaction to the TalT Vale decision.® 
The socialist society nienibcishlp remained small. It sagged in 
1901 v/hen the SDK withdrew from the LRC, but recovered (on 
papcj at least) to something approximating to its 1900 stiength as 
a result of an increased membership reported by the TLP. By 1905 
theie were also 73 trades councils alliliatcd to the LRC. .^n amend- 
ment to the party constitution adopted in 1905 provided for the 
admission of local LRCs under ceitain circumstances and it was 
reported to the 1906 conference that two had applied for afliliation.* 
In addition, during this period the 1 RC had established its 
claim to represent a fully independent political force. The original 
intention of resolution 7 of the 1900 conference appears to have 
been to ensure that the LRC should be little more than a liaison 
committee co-ordinating the political activities of its constituent 
elements; the resolution required, it will be recalled, that the com- 
mittee should “ report annually to the Trades Union Congress and 
the annual meeting of the National Societies represented on the 
Committee.” But -in practice the LRC does not appear to have 
done so; there is no indication in the 1901 annual reports of the 
TUC, the ILP or the LRC itsell that the LRC made formal reports 
in the manner apparently required by the resolution.® And it is 

* MacDonald, J. R., The SocieUist Movement, p. 235. 

* The Labour Year Book (1916), p. 307. 

* See Tracey, H. (ed.). The Book of the Labour Party, Vol. I, p. 129. 

* 1906 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 7. 

■ However, a resolution was passed at the 1901 Trades Union Congress 
which read : '* That this Congress expresses its gratifications with the success 
of the Labour Representation Committee, and further appeals to all Trade 
Unions to become affiliated with the government.” 1901 TUC Report, p. 74. 
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significant that the constitution of the LRC published in the 1902 
Annual Conference Report merely states: “That the Committee 
shall keep in touch with Trade Unions and other organizations, 
local and national, which are running Labour candidates . . 
The Trades Union Congress for its part seems to have been perfectly 
willing to wean the LRC. When an attempt was made at the 1904 
Trades Union Congress to debate certain aspects of LRC organiza- 
tion it was decided that such discussion would be out of order be- 
cause the LRC was “an independent and outside body” over 
which the Congress had no control.^ 

Thereafter, however intimate the fraterna' relations may have 
been between the TUC and the LRC (or, subsequently, the Labour 
Party), they were nevertheless the relations between autonomous 
organizations. The independence of the LRC was underlined by 
the action of the 1905 confcicnce in rejecting Ben Tillett’s resolution: 
“ That it be an instruction to the Executive of the LRC to enforce 
the hearty adoption by LRC candidates of all legislative proposals 
emanating from the Trades Union Congress.” ® This new relation- 
ship was reflected in tlie course of preparations for the 1906 elections. 
A joint conference was held in February 1905 between the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of tlie 1 UC, the LRC and the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions “ to discuss points of common action for the 
coming General Election.” At this meeting it was agrced*that 
“ all Candidates adopted by the LRC under its Constitution shall 
receive the loyal and hearty support of all sections of the Labour 
Party.” And reciprocally: “ all Labour and Trade Union Candi- 
dates approved by the Parliamentary Committee in accordance 
with the Standing Orders of the TUC shall receive the support of 
the LRC in so far as its Constitution allows . . .” “ 

Co-operation between the LRC and the trade union movement 
was facilitated by the fact that during the 1900-06 period little 
was done to clarify the LRC’s long-range objectives; it remained 
committed to an indefinite “ Labourism ” which* appeared to imply 
more than pressure for fulfilment of trade union demands but less 
than a clearly defined socialist programme. Officially the LRC 
had no platform at all. Thus the minutes of a meeting of the 
Executive Committee for 6th September, 1902, record that “ letters 
proposing a deputation from the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies were read.” The Executive “ agreed to write 
asking what they wanted and to point out that the Committee has 
no political platform and therefore cannot make use of their 

» 1904 TUC Report, p.9\. 

* See p. 390 above. 

* Labour Party Documents. Part 1, folios 299-300. 
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plank.” ^ The more militant socialist element within the LRC 
made persistent efforts to convert the organization to a statement 
of socialist objectives. Bruce Glasier (on behalf of the ILP) moved 
at the 1901 conference a resolution which would have described 
the goal of the LRC as ” the creation of an Industrial Common- 
wealth founded upon the common ownership and control of land 
and capital and the substitution of co-operative production for use 
in place of the present method of competitive production for profit.” 
In support of the resolution he said: “The Independent Labour 
Party desired to co-operate with Trade Unions in a fair and whole- 
hearted way. But it was advisable to declare the political ideal 
of this movement.” He conceded that there were a great many 
trade unionists in the LRC “ who did not agree with him on this 
point,” but he and his friends were convinced that a resolution 
of this sort should “ be adopted by the Labour Movement as a 
guiding idea in politics.” Inevitably, the SDF, which at the time 
had not yet quit the LRC, complicated the situation by moving an 
amendment ” thut no candidate for Parliament should receive 
the support of the (LRC) who is not pledged to the above principles 
and to the recognition of the class war as the basis of working- 
class political action.” Quelch, who moved the amendment, asked 
rhetorically: “ If there was no class war, why was there a Trade 
Union Movement? ” And he insisted that it must be the purpose 
of the LRC to bring the spirit of the class war into politics. But 
the whole discussion was killed by one well-delivered blow from 
J. Sexton of the Dock Labourers. He reminded the conference 
“ that the initial purpose of this movement was to bring the scattered 
elements of the Labour Movement to agree on a common platform of 
independent representation of Labour. Personally he was in favour 
of the resolution, but he would not vote for it because he thought 
that in these Conferences no one side should ram their principles 
down the throats of the other side.” A majority of the conference 
clearly agreed and the previous question was moved and carried 
without a formal vote.* 

But there were to be further attempts by both sides to “ram 
their principles down the throats of the other,” and, surprisingly, 
on one occasion the Socialists were to succeed in their purpose. 
They had returned to the attack at the 1903 conference when the 
West Ham Trades Council supported by the ILP moved that: 
“This annual conference of the (LRC) hereby declares that its 
ultimate object shall be the obtaining for the workers the full 
results of their labour by the overthrow of the present competitive 

1 Labour Party Documents. Part I, folio 125. 

* 1901 LRC Annual Conference Report, pp. 20-1. 
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system of Capitalism and the institution of a system of Public 
Ownership of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange." The West Ham delegate demanded to know, “ If that 
was not the object of the Committee, what was? " He received no 
answer; there was no debate; but the resolution was narrowly 
defeated on a card vote by 295,000 to 291,000.^ Two years later 
an identically worded resolution appeared on the agenda. Again 
there was no debate; but amazingly enough, the conference report 
records: *' the resolution was agreed to without discussion." * 

No attempt was made, however, to incorporate this resolution 
into the section of the party constitution entiied “ Object". The 
constitution as revised at the 1905 conference still committed the 
LRC to do no more than “To secure, by united action, the election 
to Parliament of candidates promoted, in the first instance, by an 
Affiliated Society or Societies in the constituency . . ." There 
were further provisions about the independence to which the elected 
M.P.S must pledge themselves, but there \\as no hint in the constitu- 
tion that either the LRC-sponsored M.P.s or the LRC itself sought 
to establish a socialist form of society.® 

At the same conference (1905) the final attempt was made by the 
foes of socialism in the trade union movement to nd the LRC of 
the socialist societies. A resolution submitted in the name of the 
General Union of Carpenters and Joiners proposed in effect ^hat 
the trades councils, the ILP and the Fabian Society should be forced 
to quit the LRC. The seconder argued that “. . . Trade Unionists 
should be quite sufficient for the»r movement . . although co- 
operative societies, he conceded, should be eligible for membership. 
He claimed that tew individuals would, in effect, be expelled since 
most members of the trade councils and the ILP were in practice 
also members of a trade union. In opposing the resolution, G. N. 
Barnes (of the Engineers) asked the Trade Unionists “ to emphati- 
cally and overwhelmingly reject the resolution, so emphatically as 
to prevent its reappearance at any subsequent Conference.” He 
conceded that “ the Trade Unionists and the Socialists had slightly 
different objects, but five years ago they decided to come together 
for the purpose of making a common effort for the benefit of their 
common cause. . . . They hud been remarkably successful, and he 
failed to see why they should turn round upon one section of their 
comrades in the movement and seek to turn them oat. ... To say 

^ 790? LRC Annual Conference Report, p. 36. 

® 1905 LRC Annual Coriference Report, p. S2 

* Jennings (Party PoLnes, Vol. II, pp. 234 ff ) warns against the tendency on 
the part of some histoiians of the Labour Party (including as authoritative a 
writer as Heniy Felling) to exaggerate the importance of “ socialism ’* as a factor 
in the giowth of the Party. 
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the least, the proposition which they were considering was lacking 
in a spirit of gratitude.” He wam^ the movers that if they suc- 
ceeded they might in future find trade union candidates endorsed 
by the LRC facing rival socialist nominees. When it was put to a 
vote the resolution “ was defeated by a large majority the report 
adds “ the chairman not thinking it worth while to count.” * Three 
years later (at the 1908 conference) Pete Curran, of the Gas- 
workers, was to recall that in 1900 “ the Socialist Trade Unionist 
and what might be called the old-time Trade Unionist joined hands 
in an open and honourable alliance ...” * The phrase is not 
inappropriate; by dint of hard work and restraint by .sensible men 
on both sides, “ the open and honourable alliance ” had been main- 
tained intact through the six years in which the foundations of the 
Laboui Party were laid. 

At the constituency level, however, these foundations were not 
as yet very substantial. In its first year the LRC had set up a 
comniittec to recommend what form of organization they sliouM 
promote. The 'committee reported to an LRC Executive in 
January 1901 : “ We do not think it advisable to start as yet any 
uniform system of organization for the whole of the country . . .” 
They noted that “. . . some of our afilliated societies are already 
organized in certain constituencies. We think that these attempts 
should be encouraged by us, and be made the basis of a complete 
organization later on.” It was recommended that the LRC’s first 
efforts ” should be directed to the constituencies fought by us at the 
recent (1900) general election. . . . That letters (should) be written 
to the secretaries of the trade councils, tiade unions, socialist and 
other alfiliatcd organizations ... in these constituencies, asking 
them to get together as soon as po.^sible a joint meeting, for the 
purpose of devising means for letting it be known that a Labour 
Candidate will be run again in the con'stituency . . .” “ Out of 
these joint meetings there emerged a number of local LRCs. The 
” Basis and Constitution ” of the Leicester LRC (adopted in 1901) 
gives an indication of the nature and scope of their work.* The 
object of the committee was declared to be “ to unite the forces 
of Labour in order to secure the election of Independent Representa- 
tion on all Local and National Governing bodies.” And member- 
ship was to be open to “ delegates from the Trades Council, Trade 
Unions, Co-operative Societies, ILP and other Labour and Socialist 
orgamzations that are willing to work for the objects, and conform 

1 I9l)5 LRC A nnual Conference Report, pp. 45-6. 

* 1908 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 59. 

* Labour Party Documents, Part I, folio 23. 

‘ /AW.. Part I. folios 83-6. 
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to the rules of this and the National Labour Representation Com* 
mittee.” It was further provided that “ the Methods of Working 
shall be that affiliated societies shall be invited to send in nomina- 
tions, both for Candidates and Wards to a Genial Meeting of the 
Committee, held at least three months before the election (except in 
cases of by-elections, when the Executive Committee shall have 
power to act). Can^dates who are approved or selected at this 
meeting must be willing to stand as ‘ Labour Candidates,' indepen- 
dent of either political party, and to form distinct Labour Groups 
reporting periodically, or by request to this Committee.” There 
was the further significant provision that “ The Committee shall 
have power, if it thinks advisable, to run Candidates of its own, 
where no Candidate is nominated by an affiliated society.” ^ 

Local LRCs under varying names grew in number until there 
were almost one hundred in existence by 1906. An attempt w'as 
made at the 1903 conference to permit them to affiliate directly to 
the national LRC. Speaking in favour of the proposal, John 
Quinn (of the Builders Labourers) argued that as ‘ . . these com- 

mittees were doing a useful work in educating people as to the 
necessity of Labour Representation, and that they were the direct 
outcome of conferences that have been held by (the LRC), he thought 
it was only lair and reasonable that . . . they should be allowed to 
be affiliated to the National body itself.” ** The proposaPwas 
defeated apparently on the grounds that such local work should be 
mainly the responsibility of the trades councils. Subsequently, 
however, at a meeting of the Executive of the LRC, Henderson 
moved that the Executive should propose to the 1905 conference 
“ that in Constituencies which are not covered by a Trades Council 
the Labour Association for the whole Constituency will be eligible 
for affiliation if it accepts the constitution and policy of the National 
LRC.” “ The proposal was adopted by tlie Executive and in its 
report to the 1905 conference it stated: “ We have been aware 
during the last twelve months of the remarkable growth of local 
Labour Representation Committees, which, on the whole, are 
modelled upon our Constitution, and arc doing locally what we are 
doing nationally. . . . Before they were formed our only points of 
contact with constituencies were Trades Councils.” The ^ecutive 

1 For the purpose of local government elections only a number of 
“ Municipal Woikurs Committees” were set up in some areas. The 1901 
LRC Annual Conference Report. Appendix, pp. 22-4, gives the constitutions 
of such committees set up in seven mam cities. 

* 1903 LRC Annual Conference Report, p 26. 

• Minutes of the EC of the IRC, 27lh .September. 1904, labour Party 
Documents, Part I, folio 266 Ihe voting on Henderson's proposal is given 
as seven for, two against. 
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therefore recommended the affiliation of local LRCs and the revised 
constitution adopted by the 1905 conference made this provision.* 

Every effort was subsequently made to ensure that these local 
LRCs should preserve the “ honourable alliance ” between the 
socialist and trade union wings of the movement. Local LRCs 
which broke this alliance were refused affiliation. Thus the minutes 
of an Executive Committee meeting in 1906 record that an applica- 
tion for an affiliation had been received from the Leytonslone LRC 
but the Committee decided “ that as none but Socialists can become 
Candidates under its Constitution, we cannot affiliate the (Leylon- 
stone) committee.” ® It is important to note, however, that the 
great majority of these local LRCs retained the federal character 
of the nationd body; it was not possible for individuals to become 
members of the local LRCs; they coiJd only associate themselves 
with its work by joining one of its constituent bodies. But in a few 
areas local Labour Associations were established on the basis of 
individual membership and these w'cre the true forerunners of the 
present-day local Labour Parties. The most notable pioneer 
associations of this sort were Arthur Henderson’s Labour and 
Progressive Association at Barnard Castle and similar brgani/ations 
at Poplar and Woolwich.-* 

It would perhaps be inaccurate to describe the organization which 
existed nationally and in the constituencies on the eve of the 1906 
elections as a political party in the sense that the Liberal and Con- 
servative organizations of the (Liy could be so described As Mac- 
Donald later wrote, the LRC still conceived of itself as a committee 
to promote the election of l.abour members to Parliament; and he 
added that the LRC still had “ the limited niind of a Committee.” * 
But however limited the 1 RC’r conception of its role may have 
been, it is important to emphasize that by the eve of the 1 906 election 
they had laid virtually the entire groundwork of the modern Labour 
Party. A parliamentary party had already been called into being 
and outside Parliament a mass organization of a strange and complex 
sort numbering well over 900,000 adherents was firmly established. 

1 See 1905 LRC Annual Conference Report, p. 31, aiul Appendix II, p. 73. 
There can be little doubt that the original architccto of the LRC had hoped 
sooner or later to encourage sucli local developments. Snowden in his 
Autobiography (Vol. I, p. 225) remarks that Kcir Ilardic nc\cr regarded 
the trade union basis of the Labour Party " as the permanent form of 
Labour representation.” 

* Labour Party Document:,, Part II, folio 11. 

* See, for example. Fifty Years History of the Woolwich Labour Party 
(1903-53), pp. 11 ff. See ’also Cole, G. D. H., British Working Class Politics 
1832-1914, p. 231. 

* MacDonald, J. R.. A Policy for the Labour Party, p. 27 
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There is little ground for surprise that the LRC managed to return 
29 candidates in January 1906; they had polled, it is true, only 
323,195 votes, a figure not much more than one-third of their total 
membership. But the explanation lies in the fact that only 50 seats 
were contested; in these seats the party polled 37 per cent, of the 
votes cast.’ 

There were comparatively few changes in the structure of the 
Labour Party during the twelve yeiirs that elapsed between the 
election of 1906 and the adoption of the new party constitution in 
1918. The formal definition of the party’s “ Object ” as set forth 
in the constitution as amended at the 1906 conference had read: 
“ To organize and maintain a Parliamentary Labour Party, with 
its own Whips and policy,” and to secure the election of candidates 
for this purpose.* Eleven years later, on the eve of the adoption of 
the new constitution, the official “ Object ” of the party had been 
modified merely by the addition of a single phrase. It read: “ To 
organize and maintain in Parliament and the epuntrv a political 
1 abour Party.” * During the intervening years persistent efforts 
were made by \arious groups in the parly to secure the adoption of 
cither a specific programme or a broader statement of objectives. 
Thus, for example, at the 1907 couference a resolution was moved 
in \eiy snmhr tern^ to tl»e one w'hich had been so surprisingly 
adopted without debate at the 1905 conference. It read: ” This 
annual conference of the Labour Party hereby declares that its 
ultimate object shall be the obtaining for the workcis the full results 
of their l.ibour bv the overthrow of the present competitive system 
of capitalism, and the institution of a system of public ownership 
and conttol c>i all the means of life.” But on this occasion there was 
vigorous opposition; Bruce Cdasicr and Keir Hardie of the ILP 
both spoke against the motion, mainly on the ground that it would 
alienate many trade union supporters who were not socialists The 
amendment to the constitution was overwhelmingly rejected by a 
vole of 98,000 to 8.15,0(X). 

The supporters of the move were quite unabashed by their defeat 
and a >ear later they again proposed an alteration of the constitu- 
tion in the same scn'ic; again they wcie rcbutl'ed. 91.000 to 951,000. 
It seems clear, however, that the basic objection of the Labour 

• 1906 labour Annual Conference Report, pp 5-6 It should also be 
noted that 24 of the 29 candidates who were elected faced no Liberal oppo- 
nent; thi*. was by fai the mod impoitant explanation of their sut.cc->s The way 
IP whi^n a 1 ib-l .ib undcrstandhig was negotiated has now been fully examined in 
Bealey, 1 . and Pelhng, M., Labour and Pohtin 1900 1906, Chapter VI. 

a Ibid, p 72. 

• 1917 labour Annual Conference Report, p 152. [Italics mine] 
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conference was not to the sense of the motion but to the proposal 
that it should be incorporated into the party constitution, for before 
it adjourned the same conference passed the following resolution: 
“ That in the opinion of this Conference the time has arrived when 
the Labour Party should have as a definite object the socialization 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange, to be con- 
trolled by a democratic State in the interest of the entire community; 
and the complete emancipation of Labour from the domination of 
capitalism and landlordism with the establishment of social and 
economic equality between the sexes.” D. J. Shackleton, M.P., of 
the Textile Workers (who, it will be recalled, had been runner-up 
to Keir Hardie in the contest for the leadersliip in 1906) vehemently 
opposed the resolution because he said that it would convert the 
Labour Party into a socialist party; he believed that if the resolution 
was passed “ it would pul a hindrance in the way of (the Labour 
Party's) success. It would be breaking away from the federal 
understanding aiwl m iking it possible for any member of a Trade 
Union to say, ‘ Are you a Socialist ? ’ And if the answer was ‘ No,’ to 
reply, ‘ Then you do not represent the Labour Party Despite this 
warning the resolution was passed by 514,0(X) to 4b9,(X)0. It had 
not, howevei , been proposed as a formal amendment to the party 
constitution and it was not included in the reiTsed version of the 
consUtution appended to the conference report.' 

Periodically in succeeding years the conference rejected demands 
that the party should either formulate a specific programme or 
modify its constitution to incorporate a specifically socialist 
“ Object”. Yet the socialist element in the parly had comparatively 
little dilTiculty in passing general resolutions reasserting that the 
party intended to work ttiward an ultimate soci.ilist goal Thus, 
for example, Bruce Glasier secured the adoption by the 1914 con- 
ference of a resolution which read in part: . . (the conference) 

again aflirms that the aim of the Labour Movement is to abolish 
poverty and cla& oppression by bringing land and industrial 
capital under the ownership and control of the community fur the 
collective good of all ...” * Against this background, the action 
of the 1918 conference in incorporating into the party constitution 
a statement of socialist objectives is perhaps less surprising than is 
sometimes suggested. On a number of occasions before 1918 the 
conference had been willing to declare its general support for a 
socialist system of society. But even the sponsors of these resolu- 

* 1908 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 76-7, and Appendix III 
(Constitution as Retiscd under the Authority of the Hull C’A'nfcrcncc 
1908), p. 102. 

* 1914 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 113. 
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tions seem clearly to have reaUzed that it would hinder their political 
purposes to force the incorporation of such a declaration into the 
party constitution. 

Certainly during the years 1906-18 the “ open and honourable 
alliance” between the socialists and trade unions seemed to be 
much too weak and precarious to stand the strain of a forcible 
conversion into a socialist party. The division of labour between 
the socialist societies and the trade unions was so strange that in 
retrospect it seems almost inconceivable that it should have proved 
workable at all. Throughout tliese years the total membership on 
which the socialist societies were affiliated ranged from 20,00)0 to 
47,000, as against a trade union membership which ranged from 
approximately one million to almost million. Yet the socialist 
societies (and in particular the ILP) provided the overwhelming 
proportion of such proselytizing zeal as animated the Labour Party 
during these years; and in addition throughout a large part of the 
country the ILP was in effect the only real constituency organization 
of the party. 

On the eve of the First World War the Labour Party still had no 
system of individual membership except in one or two areas. There 
were local LRC and trades councils carrying on the work of the 
party in a total of only 158 areas. The ILP on the other Jiand 
claimed in 1914 some 672 branches. Admittedly some of these were 
tiny organizations which in some towns were federated in a single 
urban organization and it is significant that only 244 ILP branches 
were icprescnled at their 1914 conference.^ But there can be no 
doubt that in many areas the ILP provided the only effective local 
Labour Party organization. It provided also an important influence 
in the formulation of party policy at the national level. A Standing 
Committee to co-ordinate the work of the ILP and the I'abian 
Society had been established in the years immediately before the 
war; of its work Bcatriee Webb could write in October 1912: ” The 
Standing Committee ... is controlling the policy of the Labour 
and Socialist movement in this country— in so far as this movement 
has any policy.” * But two years later she had to concede that the 
trade unions could still determine the pace at which the policies 
formulated and “ controlled ” by the ILP and the Fabian Society 
were formally adopted by the party in Parliament. “ The middle and 
working-class Socialists (she wrote in February 1914) are in a 
quandary. They ate hopelessly outnumbered within the Labour 
Party, and whenever they protest they are voted down. They have 
pledged themselves to working-class representation as part of the 

* /9I4 ILP Conference Report, p. 8. 

* BeatiUe n'etb's Diaries 1917-24, p. 6 
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process of making the manual labourer conscious of his disinherited 
condition, and of arousing, in the working class, faith in the class 
struggle. But they are by their adhesion to the present Parliament- 
ary Party bolstering up a fraud — pretending, to the outside world, 
that these respectable but reactionary Trade Union officials arc the 
leaders of the Social Revolution.”^ 

These two comments cast an important light on the relationship 
between the two elements in the honourable alhance. The socialist 
societies could generate as many ideas and as much energy as they 
wished. From time to time they could even secure the adoption of 
conference resolutions affirming broad socialist goals as the ultimate 
object of the Labour Party. But the trade unions provided the 
overwhelming proportion of the mass membership and the funds of 
the party; the Labour Party could move only as far and as rapidly 
as the trade unions were prepared to follow. One of the best 
definitions of the working relationship between the constituent 
elements of the pajty was given by G. J. Wardle (Chairman of the 
NEC for 1917), who said: “ From the very first the ties which 
bound the party together were of the loosest possible kind. It has 
steadily, and, in my opinion, wisely, always declined to be bound by 
any programme, to subscribe to any dogma, or to lay down any 
creed. ... On the contrary, its strength has been its catholicity, 
its tolerance, its welcoming of all shades of political and even 
revolutionary thought, providing that its chief object the unifying 
of the workers’ political power — ^was not damaged or hindered 
thereby.” * 

The only other major change in the party constitution during the 
period 1906-18 was the consequence of the Osborne judgment, 
given in the House of Lords in December 1909. W. V. Osborne, a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, had 
sought an injunction to prevent his union from diverting a part of 
its funds to support the Labour Party. The issue was carried 
through the courts to the House of Lords and their decision sustained 
Osborne’s contention; they ruled in effect that all political action 
by trade unions was idtra vires. Henceforth trade unions could not 
legally put forward their own candidates or subscribe funds to the 
work of the Labour Party. 7 his, of course, was a body blow at 
the party and proved a grave hindrance to its work during 1910, 
the year of the double election. To meet the situation the NEC 
made two proposals to the 1911 conference.® They first attempted 

* Beatrice Webb's Dianes 1912-24, p. 19. 

* 1917 Labour Annuai Conference Report, p. 82. 

* Manuscript minutes of the NEC, 29th September, 1910, and 20th 
December, \9\Q, Labour Party Documents, Part II, folios 153, 170-1. 
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to meet one of the principal criticisms of the party constitution 
which had frequently been made in the course of the Osborne 
litigation. It had been ruled that the pledge of the Labour M.P.s 
to abide by the decisions of the parliamentary party was “ contrary 
to public policy.”^ After a heated debate the 1911 conference 
decided that candidates should no longer be required to sign such 
a pledge. The amended rule would henceforth read ; “ Candidates 
and Members must maintain this Constitution; appear before their 
constituencies under the title of Labour Candidates only; abstain 
strictly from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests 
of any other Party; and accept the responsibilities established by 
Parliamentary practice.” Bruce Glasicr led the attack on this 
proposed change and he was supported by Kcir Hardie. Although 
Hardie was a member of the NEC he denounced the proposal; 
” the recommendation of the Executive meant (he said) that they 
had allowed themselves to be terrified by the dicta of the Law 
Lords.” MacDonald and Henderson succeeded, however, in 
securing the adoption of the Executive’s proposal.® 

The other NEC recommendation made in response to the 
Osborne iudgment was to the effect that the conference should 
pledge iLsclf to secure the passage through Parliament of a new Act 
guaranteeing tiadc unions their political rights. When no^action 
had been taken by the following year, the 1912 conference assembled 
in belligerent mood. The Sheffield Trades Council moved ‘‘That 
as 1 rade Unions luivc had the right, by a forty years’ custom prior 
to the Osborne decision, to levy themselves for Labour Representa- 
tion, wc instruct the Labour Party Executive to take immediate 
action to obtain the complete reversal of that judgment and restore 
to Trade Unions the right to levy themselves for the support of 
direct representatives in Parliament and on public boards, should 
they so decide by a majority vote of their members.” A. G. 
Cameron (ot the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners) moved an 

> 19t1 lAibour Annual Conference Report, p. 23. Parliamentary candi- 
dates had been required to sign the following undertaking: “Candidates 
and Members must accept this Constitution; agree to abide by the decisions 
of the Parliamentary Party in carrying out the aims of this Constitution; 
appear before their constituencies under the title of Labour Candidates 
only; abstain strittly from identifying themselves with or promoting the 
interests of any Parliamentary Paity not affiliated, or its Candidates; and 
they must not oppose any Candidate recognized by the National Executive 
of the I’arty.” 

* Ibid. pp. 78-84. Snowden subsequently remarked drily : “I don’t know 
that (tins change) made such practical difference. I had never found the 
pledge to be an embarrassment to my independent judgment. Indeed I doubt 
if [ ever signed it.” Snowden, Viscount, An Autobiography, Vol. 1, p. 224. 
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amendment 'which added: “and until it is reversed we advise all 
Trade Unions affiliated to our Party to defy the law, and in this way 
prove that we are determined to use our funds according to the 
decision of the majority of our members.” The amendment was 
put and carried: and the resolution, as amended, was then “ unani- 
mously agreed to.” ^ It is impossible in retrospect to discover what 
effect, if any, this recommendation that trade unions should take 
illegal action may have had. The Labour Party published no trade 
union membership figures for the year 1912-13; in all subsequent 
recapitulations of the history of the party membership a note appears 
stating: “ Owing to the operation of the Osborne Judgment it was 
made impossible to compile membership statistics for 1913.” * 

The Liberal Government passed a new trade union act m 1913 
which went a considerable way toward meeting the demands of the 
I abour Party. In addition to defining the industrial objects or 
trade unions it provided that they might legitimately adopt certain 
specific political objects. Political expenditure by trade unions was 
legalized, but it could be made only from a separate political fund. 
The fund could be set up only after a favourable ballot vole by the 
union membership. It was further provided that any member 
could claim exemption from payment of the political levy without 
thereby sacrificing any of his other union rights. The Osborne 
controvers) appears to have had no lasting effect on trade union 
affiliation to the party. Affiliated membership had reached a high 
point of 1,800,000 by 1912. The report to the 1914 conference 
recorded a trade union membership of 1 ,500,000 and a recovery the 
following year to just over two million. No subsequent legal action 
was taken to destroy the “ honourable alliance”. It remained for 
the party itself to rc-organi/e The basis of that alliance by the adop- 
tion of a new constitution in 1918. 


The labour Party, as Henderson told the annual conference 
which assembled in January 1918, “had never in the proper sense 
claimed to be a national political party,” They had been no more 
than “ a political federation ” of trade unions and socialist bodies 
and a small number of local Labour Parties which had co-operuted 
together to elect Labour representative^ to Parliament. But, as 
Henderson warned the conference, without a broader organizational 
basis and a more clearly defined objective tlie patty could not 
possibly take advantage of the enormous opportunities which were 
clearly opening before it at the close of the First World War. In the 

* t9ti Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 90-1. 

* See, for example, 1953 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 32 
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course of the war the Labour movement had won full recognition 
as a major partner in the national effort; and it had taken the lead 
in a variety of campaigns to protect the standard of living and to 
advance the interests of the working population. With ample 
justification, the NEC could point (in its report to the January 
1918 conference) to the development of a new “ community con- 
sciousness ” and could add that the Labour Party “ has been 
definitely accepted by ever-increasing numbers of the public as its 
concrete expression.” And many of these “ ever-increasing 
numbers ” were for the first time to be acck'rded the right to vote. 
As Henderson reminded the conference, “ the last register made 
up in 1914 contained in round figures 8 million electors. The first 
register under the new (Representation of the People) Act ought to 
contain about 16 million electors.” At least 12,500,000 of these 
stood outside the Labour Movement and under the party’s present 
constitution they “ could not enter . . . except through narrow 
gates.” ^ 

It was particularly doubtful whether the millions of newly en- 
franchised women (most of whom in any case were not eligible to 
join trade unions) would consider joining any of the tiny and some- 
what sectarian socialist societies, wiiosc membership after several 
decades of political activity numbered no more than 75,000. In 
any case, few of the paity leaders were content to sec the ILP con- 
tinue as the main focal point of constituency activity. Its attitude 
to the war had rendered it suspect throughout wide areas of the 
Labour movement and, although the gulf was narrowing during 
the closing stages of the war, it was clear that most of the moderate 
party leaders were reluctant to see the ILP resume its old functions. 
There could be little doubt, as Henderson claimed, that millions of 
new voters would be prepared to consider supporting Labour 
candidates. Yet 78 was the highest number of candidates the party 
had ever run in a previous election.* There was clearly therefore 
a need for a new system of constituency organization which would 
cover the whole country. 

As Henderson put it to the party eonference of January 1918, 
there were two possibilities. They could scrap the whole of the 
existing paity machinery and begin afresh. The Labour Party 
could cease to be a federation and they could “ begin to build up 
from a new foundation a political organization depending only 
upon individual membership.” Henderson confessed that the idea 

* The Book of the Labour Party, Vol. I, p. 227, 

2 This was in the first election of 1910; if all of these candidates had 
been elected Labour would still have had smaller parliamentary representa- 
tion than the Insh Party. 
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tempted him. “ Speaking as an old electioneerer he did not mind 
saying that if he had to begin afresh that would be the ideal at which 
he would aim.” But with a general election imminent, so drastic 
a reorganization would be unwise. And in any case he could not 
imagine the Executive ” saying to the Trade Unions upon whom 
the Party had depended that they had no further use for them.” 
The Executive had therefore decided “ to stick by the Federation, 
but to graft on to it such a form of constituency organization, 
linked up with the local Labour Parties or Trades Councils, as 
would remove the (present) limitations (on the development of 
constituency organization),” and would ensure that ‘‘ the Federa- 
tion and the constituency organization (were brought) into close 
contact with the Annual Conference and the National Executive.” 

T]ie new party constitution which iienderson laid before the 
conference (on behalf of the NEC) theiefore proposed (section 2) 
that “ the Labour Party shall consist of all its aviated organiza- 
tions, together with those men and women who are individual 
members of a locaf Labour Party and who subscribe to the constitu- 
tion and programme of the Party.” Provision was also made for 
representation of local Labour Parties at the annual conference and 
for their representation on the National Executive. Henceforth 
the Executive should consist of 23 members ' composed as follows: 
(a) 1 3 represcnlali\es of the affiliated organizations; (b) five repre- 
sentatives of the local Labour Parties; (c) four women, and the 
Trea -.urcr. Candidates f or the latter post could be nominated by any 
affiliated organization and the nominees would be voted upon by 
the whole conference. The remainder of the Executive would be 
nominated as follows: the thirteen representatives of the affiliated 
organizations would be nominated by the “ national organizations,” 
a category which henceforth would include both the trade unions and 
the socialist societies; the local Labour Parties would nominate 
their representatives; and candidates for the four places reserved 
for women could bb nominated by any affiliated organization. The 
separate lists of nominations would, however, he voted upon by the 
entire conference. 

The new procedure for nomination and voting for the Executive 
was, of course, of major importance. It destroyed in one stroke 
the system of ” reserved places ” which had guaranteed that there 

‘ Henderson originally proposed that the NEC should consist of 21 
members (11 representing affiliated organizations; five for the Local 
Labour Parties; four women and the Treasurer), but on the insistence of the 
trade unions at the adjourned conference in February, 1918, (see below) 
the representation of the affiliated organizations was increased to 1 3 and the 
total NEC membership to 23. 
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should be three representatives of socialist societies, and one for 
the trade councils on the Executive. For the first time it placed in 
the hands of the trade unions the power to determine the composition 
of the entire Executive. In light of Henderson's comment (that he 
would have preferred ideally to have based the party organization 
solely on individual membership) there is not much reason to doubt 
that he must have been reluctant to place the control of the party 
organization so exclusively in the hands of the trade unions. But 
the reason why he made this proposal is evident enough. The trade 
union leaders were uneasy and suspicious about the new scheme for 
local Labour Party representation and they would almost certainly 
have flatly refused to accord the local parties separate representation 
on the NEC if this were to be offered in addition to the three 
reserved places for the socialist societies Even in the form in which 
Henderson proposed it, the new constitution mot considerable 
trade union resistance. J. Sexton (of the Dock Laboureisl argued 
that tlie old constitution was sufficiently broad “ to lot anybody in 
who wanted to come in.” The new constitution would destroy the 
whole basis of the alliance; “ the only thing left (he said) appeared 
to be the name of the Labour Party.” 

Other trade union speakers expressed sympathy with Henderson's 
purpose but they were dubious and uneasy about the now cocstitu- 
tional arrangements. There were calls for delay in the adoption of 
the new constitution. In reply Egerton Wake reminded the con- 
ference that ” The pamphlet containing the new proposals was 
issued to the affiliated organizations in November (191 and by 
15th December amendments were received from at least twenty 
affiliated organizations." But Robert Smillie (of the Miners 
Federation) had moved “ that the whole question of the Constitu- 
tion be referred back to the affiliated Societies and that a Con- 
ference be called at an early date tinally to consider the same.” 
Philip Snowden for the ILP was severely critical of Smillie’s pro- 
posal. A general election would be upon thbm in a matter of 
months; “ was it to be said of the Labour Party as had been said 
of the Ciovemment owing to its management of the War: always 
too late? .... The ILP begged the conference to sacrifice all else 
so that the recommendations of the Executive might be approved.” 
Smillie’s motion for delay was nevertheless carried (for: 1,337,000; 
against: 1.318,000). George Lansbury immediately proposed that 
the adjournment should be for a period of one month only, and this 
was agn'cd.^ 

The conference reassembled for a ODe;day session on 26th 


* January, J9t8, Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 08 104. 
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February, 1918, and proceeded to adopt the new constitution with 
only a few comparatively minor amendments. Two of these have 
already been noted: the representation of the affiliated national 
organizations on the NEC was increased from 11 to 13 ^ and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party insisted upon and was granted joint 
responsibility with the NEC for formulating the party’s election 
programme.® The conference also decided that Labour candidates 
should have rather less latitude than the Executive proposed in 
deahng with issues on which the party had not specifically pro- 
nounced. Candidates would be required (as the Executive suggested) 
to give prommence in their election addresses and constituency 
campaigns to the issues selected by the NEC and the PLP for in- 
corporation in the party’s national election programme; but the 
Executive had further suggested that they should “ remain free to 
include, in addition, any other proposals not iuconsir.teni therewith, 
and to discuss any other subjects at their own discretion . ." 

The conference decided that this permissive clause should be dropped 
from the constitution, a decision which no doubt retiected the old 
view that Labour M.P.s must continue to be primarily servants of 
the movement. 

The 1918 constitution also for the first time embodied a declara- 
tion of the Labour Party's ultimate objective. Hitherto, the 
constitution had declared the sole object of the party to be “ to 
organize and maintain in ParUument and the country a political 
Labour Party.” But the new constitution declared that one of the 
party’s objects was “ To secure for the producers by hand or by 
brain the full Iruits of their industry, and the most equitable distribu- 
tion thereof that may be possible, upon the basis of the common 
ownership of the means of proiluction, and the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and control of each industry or 
service.” Resolutions in a similar vein had been passed by other 
party conferences, but now for the first time this careful (if some- 
what ambiguously phrased) definition of a socialist objective was 
incorporated into the party constitution. The decision to incor- 
porate this clause no doubt reflected the influence of Webb it 
reflected also a growing acceptance within the trade union move- 
ment of the argument that Labour had won all '.t could hope to win 
as a pressure group devoted to extracting concessions from the 
capitalist parties. The speeches of some of the trade union delegates 
to the February conference suggest that they were uneasy about this 

* See p. 477 above. 

* See p 407 above. . 

* See Middleton, J. S., “ Webb and the Labour Party. ’ •<» The Webbs 
and Their Work (ed. Margaret cole). London, 1949, pp. 167 ff. 
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new socialist commitment. But their fears were no doubt lulled by 
the fact that the new constitution had placed overwhelming, and 
indeed, one might almost say, exclusive, control over the party in 
the hands of the trade union element. 

At a further party conference held in June 1918 the party pro- 
ceeded to adopt a more elaborate statement of its objectives based 
on the policy statement drafted by Webb entitled Labour and the 
New Social Order. The NEC did not submit the document itself 
to the conference but proposed instead 26 policy resolutions based 
upon Labour and the New Social Order. The resolutions dealt also 
with a number of points which had been omitted or treated very 
briefly in Webb’s statement. The whole group of policy resolutions 
was adopted with few major amendments. During 1918 the Labour 
Party thus provided itself with a broad definition of its objectives 
and a specific set of policies which became the basis for its electoral 
programmes both in 1918 and to some extent in the campaigns 
which the party fought in later years. The transformation of the 
Labour Party was now complete. The “ Committee ” established 
in 1900 to secure the election of Labour Members of Parliament had 
fostered the formation of a new parliamentary party; it had trans- 
formed itself into a mass political party; and at long last it had 
formulated a statement of policy and declared its goals. ^ 

The functioning of the separate units of the new party organiza- 
tion established in 1918 is examined in some detail below, but 
several more general comments must also be made. First, it should 
be noted that the new constitution eliminated the representation of 
the trades councils from the Executive. The NEC reported to the 
January 1918 conference that “ at the present moment ” there were 
146 trades councils associated with the party. ^ They had had a 
long and honourable association with the movement and had 
increased rapidly in number during the war when many new trades 
councils had been formed primarily for the purpose of providing 
trade union representation on the various local ad hoc organizations 
set up in connection with the war effort. Many national trade 
union leaders were inclined, however, to view the trades councils 
with suspicion on the ground that they had tended to become a 
focal point of left-wing militancy within the trade union movement. 
The trades councils therefore had few powerful friends to speak on 
their behalf when Henderson proposed in effect that they should 
cease to serve as the principal local agents in their areas for Labour 
Party political activity. Subsequent conference reports reflected a 
steady decline in the number of trades councils affiliated to the party. 

1 January 1918 Labour Annual Conference Report (Report of the 
NEC), p. 23. 
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The new constitution was ultimately to have an even more 
serious impact on the role of the ILP within the Labour Party, 
although its effects were not immediately evident. The NAC of 
the ILP did, however, sense danger. In its report to its own con- 
ference in April 1918, the NAC recalled that the ILP had “ never 
regarded the constitution of the Labour Party as being satisfactory 
from the democratic point of view.” Too much attention had had 
to be paid to what the NAC described as the “ scruples and sus- 
ceptibilities and jealousies of the Trade Unionists . . . (and, they 
added) A democratic party dependent upon the financial support 
of powerful and wealthy trade unions can never be a democratic 
party in the true sense of the word.” The NAC hinted broadly 
that it would like to have seen a basic transformation in the 
structure of the party but conceded that Henderson’s proposals 
were ‘‘probably as revolutionary as the powerful Trade Unions 
affiliated to the Party would accept.” The NAC recalled that at 
the adjourned meeting of the party conference in February 1918 
they had proposed an amendment designed “to maintain the 
federal representation on the Executive, and to restore the old 
system by which the Socialist bodies elected their direct represcnia- 
livcs to the Executive.” This proposal had been rejected (for; 
345,000; against; 1,839,000) in favour of a 23-mcmbcr Fxcculivc 
all of whose members would be elected by the whole conference. 
The NAC remarked bitterly, “ Under this system the large Trade 
Unions will, as they have hitherto done, completely dominate the 
policy of the Party, without even the influence which the direct 
Socialist representation on the Executive has been able to exercise 
in the past.” They warned that henceforth even if an ILP nominee 
should be elected to the Executive by the Labour conference, 
”. . . he will not be elected to represent the ILP, but to represent 
the Labour Party Conference.” 

The NAC also warned that the new local Labour Parties catering 
for an individual •membei ship ”. . . will come into competition 
with the branches of the Independent Labour Party.” In part, 
this would be the result of the fact that the local Labour Parties 
would make much smaller demands on both the energies and the 
financial resources of its members. However, the ILP consoled 
itself by adding; “ A lar^ membership is not necessarily a source 
of strength. The strength of a Party depends upon the character 
and enthusiasm of its individual members, and we have no doubt 
that the ILP with its unceasing activities, its persistent propaganda 
and the inspiring idealism of its Socialism and Internationalism, 
will continue to attract all the men and women into its membership 
who are really of value to the efiectiveness of a political party.” 
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They therefore wished the new Labour Parties well in tlie hope 
that they would ** stimulate rather than injure the local branches 
of the ILP.” Certainly, the NAC decided, it ought to be possible 
for the new local parties to recruit many active workers from 
among the vast numbers of trade unionists affiliated to the party. 
“ We shall be glad (the NAC report concluded) to see these two 
million nominal adherents beginning to do the active propaganda 
work for the Labour Party which hitherto has been done almost 
solely by the ILP.” ’ 

At first it seemed as if this combination of petulance and optimism 
might prove to be justified. The local Labour Parties grew rapidly 
in number and for some years after 1918 the I1.P also reported a 
steady increase in its own membership. The figures concealed, 
however, a fundamental transformation which was taking place 
in the role of the ILP. Nothing could alter the fact that it was in 
the process of being superseded in the r61e it had played as the 
principal local propaganda agency of the Labour Party both 
between and during elections. The ILP itself became increasingly 
involved in furious internal ideological disputes; it was ultimately 
to become no more than a sociahst debuting society. The local 
Labour Parties inevitably became the real focal point of party 
activity in the constituencies and it is important to note that tj?eir 
life was quulitativcl> ditferent fioni that of the ILP. 'I hey did not 
enjoy the national autonomy ol' the affiliated societies; they much 
more nearly resembled local branches of the national organization 
of the party. Their subservient status was a source of endless friction 
witliin the party and led to repeated demands that they should be 
accorded a grc<iter share in the control of the affairs of the party. 

This demand was finally met in 1937 when the only basic modifi- 
cation of the 1918 constitution was adopted. The NEC proposed 
to the 1937 conference that representation of the constituency 
parties on the Executive should be increased from five to seven; 
the further, more striking, recommendation was added that these 
seven representatives should be elected by the vote of the con- 
stituency delegates alone (and that the twelve trade union repre- 
sentatives and the one representative of the socialist societies 
should also be elected separately by their respective conference 
delegations). Ihc first recommendation was carried by a vote 
of 1,408,000 to 1,134,000 and the second by the comfortable 
majority of 1,814,000 to 658,000.* Thus for the first time since 
before the adoption of the 1918 constitution the trade unions no 
longer had at their disposal all of the places on the NEC, although 

* 1918 ILP Conference Report (Report of the NAQ, pp. 19-22. 

* 1937 Labour Annual Coitference Report, p. 154 
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they were still in effective control of 18 of the 25 elected places 
on the Executive.^ 

Only one other major event in the years after 1918 affected the 
role of the trade unions within the Lrabour Party organization. 
The Trade Union Act of 1913 had provided, it will be recalled, 
that a member of a trade union which was affiliated to the Labour 
Party could ensure that no part of the funds he subscribed to his 
union could be used for political purposes by sigjiing a form “ con- 
tracting-out ” of the political levy.* Critics of this provision of the 
1913 Act argued that it made it inevitable that the lethargic and the 
timid among the trade unionists could be too easily delivered into 
the hands of the Labour Party. It was thus provided in the Trade 
Unions and Trades Disputes Act passed by the Conservative 
Go^ormnent In 1927 that the process should be reversed; hence- 
forth members of trade unions affiliated to the Labour Party who 
wished some part of their subscription to be devoted to political 
purposes were required to sign a form “ contracting-in”. The 
factor of inertia thus no longer operated in favour of the Labour 
Parly. It is difficult to see how it could be argued that a great 
issue of principle was involved,* but Labour Party leaders never- 
theless maintained vehemently that this iniquitous provision in the 
1927 Act should be reversed; within a year of taking office the 1945 
Labour Government had done so.* 

The effects of the 1927 Act and of the 1946 repeal of its provisions 
respecting the political levy arc shown in the official party member- 
ship figures. In 1927, before the Act became operative, 3,238,939 
party members were affiliated through their trade unions. In the 
following year the number fell by one-third to 2,025,139,*' and until 

^ For a further discussion of trade union influence in the Executive, 
seep. 517 below. 

2 For a further discussion of the political levy, see Cole, G. D. II., A 
History of the iMbour Party from 1914, Appendix IV. 

* llie Conservatives as well as the Labour Party, claimed tJ.cic was. 
But Allied Dull Cooper, then a Conservative M.P., rccills that when lie 
discussed the issue privately with oflicials at Central Oflice they “ confessed 
crudely that their object was to deplete the funds of the labour Party." 
(Duff Cooper, Old Men Forget, London, 1953, p. 143.) 

* Dutmg the 1951 election campaign Winston Churchill announced that 
“The Conservative Party has no intention of initiating any legislation 
affecting trade unions should we become respiinsiblc in the new Parliament *’ 
(77i« Times, 13th October, 1951). And Maxwell Fyfe avlded that "whether 
the political levy is paid by contracting in or contracting out is an internal 
matter which the unions should be permitted to settle lor themselves ” {The 
Times, 20th October, 1951). 

» Part of this dcclirte can be accounted for by the dis illi'iation of the 
civil service unions who were forbidden under the Art to affiliate to anv 
political party. 
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the end of the Second World War it hovered in the vicinity of 
the two million mark. Even with the return of Labour to powCT 
in 1945 it rose to only just over two and a half milh'on. But when 
the 1946 legislation became operative the number of trade unionists 
affiliated to the party jumped spectacularly (in 1947) to almost 
4,400,000.^ It seems fairly clear from these figures that ihe con- 
tracting-out arrangement is worth between one and one and a half 
million members to the Labour Party. There could hardly be 
more convincing evidence of the lack of significance attached to 
llieir Labour Party membership by a large proportion of those 
who are affiliated through their trade unions. 

Changes in the constitution of the Labour Party since 1918 have 
on the whole been surprisingly few. There has been no equivalent 
to the wholesale reorganizations of the mass party which have 
frequently taken place on the Conservative side following the 
defeat of tlie party at a general election. This may reflect the 
unconscious assumption by the Conservatives (which they state 
explicitly on only rare occasions) that they are tne natural rulers 
of tlic country; other things being equal, the Conservatives appear 
to assume that their party will be in power. When they are defeated 
they seek, with an air of incredulity, for a possible explanation. 
They inevitably seem to assume that they have somehow l^en 
betrayed by the inefficiency of their own machinery. The active 
party workers demand and usually obtain an extensive reorganiza- 
tion of Ihe National Union; heads roll, and there is a major trans- 
formation of the party. Perhaps because Labour is surprised by 
victory rather than defeat, there are fewer recriminations and less 
tendency to demand wholesale reorganization after the party has 
suflered a defeat. * 

^ hourlecn years later the NL(’ repoiu-d to the 1961 party confcience that 
the total nicinbersliip of afliliatcd tiade unions was 5,512,688 (total party 
mcniberslup: 0,328,330). 1%1 Lahour Annual Conferetfce Report (Report 

of the NEC), p. 37. The total membership of unions afliliatcd to the TUC 
at that time wjus 8,299,393. It would therefore appear that approximately 63 
per cent, of tlie Tl'C mcmbcrsliip is affiliated to the Labour Party. The 
equivalent figure for the first twenty years of the party’s history was about 
SO per cent, rising to a pievious high point in 1927 of approximately 65 
per cent. While tlic 1927 Trades Disputes Act was operative the proportion 
of lUC members affiliated to the Labour Party ranged between 45 per 
cent, and 30 per cent. See Flanders, Alan, British Trade Unionism, p. 49. 

* For a discussion of the Wilson Committee set up to examine the party’s 
electoral machinery after the 1955 defeat, see McKenzie, R. T., “ The Wilson 
Report and the Future of the Labour Party Organization,” Political Studies, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, February, 1956. 
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11 

THE MODERN STRUCTURE OF IHE LABOUR P\RTY^ 

The Annual Conference 

Those who write and speak for the Laboui Party customarily 
refei to the annual conference as if it were in every sense the govern- 
ing body of the party. Clement Attlee's own conception of the 
conference was quoted in Chapter 1; it will be recalled that he 
claimed that the Labour Party annual conference is “the final 
authority of the Labour Party .... a Parliament of the movement 
.... (It) lays down the policy of the Party, and issues instructions 
which must be carried out by the Executive, the alhiiatcd t>rgaui/a- 
tions, and rts representatives in Parhament and on loc.il authorities.” 
This same conception of the role of the party conference is to be 
found in much of the official party literature. Reference w.is also 
made in Chapter 1 to The Rise of the Labour Party (issued in 1948 
by the party head office for use in discussion groups ^tliroughout 
the party) which stated (p. 14): “. . . in the Labour Parly, the final 
word rests with the Annual Party Conference, and betv'een Con- 
ferences the National Executive Committee is the administrative 
authority. The Parliamentary Party carries through its duties 
within the framework of policy laid down by the Annual Party 
Conference to which it reports each year. The Parliamentary 
Party has no power to issue orders to the National Executive, or 
the Executive to the Parliamentary Party. Both are responsible 
only to the Party Conference.” ® 

These passages grossly exaggerate the r61e of the conference 
in the affiiirs of the Labour Party. 'I hey appear to imply that 
Labour M.P.s and hence, by implicatio.., the PLP and even a l.abour 
Government must be subject to thedirec'ion of the annual conference; 
but, as was shown in Chapter VII, the PLP is autonomous and the 
annual conference has no control whatever over the actions of a 
Labour Government. The party constitution states that “the 
work of the Party shall be under the direction and control of the 
Party Conference . . ; but this can only mean “ the work of the 

Party outside Pailiament” In other words the mass organization 
of the Labour Party is self-governing; but so is the National Union. 
There is only one significant difference between the parties in this 
respect: the professional organization of the Labour Party is respon- 
sible to the annual conference through the NEC, while the profes- 

* See Table 7 at p. 487. 

• See pp. 10-H above 
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sional organization of the Conservative Party is responsible only 
to the Leader through the Chairman of the Party Organization. 
There appears to be a further and important contrast in the rdle 
of the annual conferences of the two parties in that the Labour 
conference is nominally accorded the right to lay down the basic 
principles and long-range goals of the party. But, as was noted 
in Chapter Vll, the list of “ Party Objects ” includes the significant 
phrase, “ to give effect as far as may be practicable to the principles 
from lime to time approved by the Party Conference.” (Italics 
mine.) The constitution docs not indicate which organ of the party 
has the right to determine the “ practicability ” of the principles 
approved by the conference. But it would seem fair to assume 
that in the first instance this is the responsibility of the NEC. And 
in any case it is perfectly clear that the PLP also has the right to 
refuse to attempt to apply any principle approved by the conference 
if, in the view of the PLP, it is not practicable. 

Tlie Labour annual conference is also formally accorded an 
important role in the formulation of the party programme. The 
constitution states; “ The Party conference shall decide from time 
to time Vth'.t specific proposals of legislative, financial or adminis- 
trative reform shall be included in the Party Programme.” But 
there is this important qualification; ” no proposal shall be intituled 
in the P.irty Programme unless it has been adopted by the Party 
Conference by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes 
recorded on a card vote.” This provision obviously represents a 
formidable hurdle for any minority group within the party which 
attempts to convert the conference to support a particular proposal 
fur inclusion in the party programme. Since the trade unions 
normally cast five-sixths of the votes in the parly conference it 
seems clear that under this clause no proposal can be included in 
the party programme unless it has the support of rather more than 
half the trade unions affiliated to the party. Even after a specific 
proposal has been adopted by the conference there is no assurance 
that it Will be incorporated into the party’s election manifesto. 
It has already been noted that the NEC and the PLP must jointly 
decide which items shall be included in the manifesto and there 
can be little doubt that the influence of the PLP in these joint 
discussions is preponderant, if for no other reason than that the 
NEC normally includes a majority of PLP members. And if the 
PLP is in office, the members of the Government, as has already 
been shown, have a decisive voice in determining what items shall 
be included in the election manifesto. Finally, as will be seen below, 
the system of voting at the conference helps to ensure that the NEC 
normally remains in effective control of the affairs of the conference. 
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Despite their many diflerenoes the Conservative and Labour 
conrcrcnces have certain important functions in common. Both 
conferences provide an opportunity for the ardent partisans who 
belong to the mass organization to meet together to debate questions 
of national or party policy and to offer advice on these matters 
to the leaders of the party in Parliament. The delegates hear and 
cheer their leaders and, quite frequently, criticize them. It would 
be unconstitutional if either parliamentary party allowed itself 
to be controlled and directed by its own mass party organiza- 
tion, but equally it would be political suicide for either parlia- 
mentary party consistently to ignore the annual assembly of its 
most militant and hard-working supporters. The Conservative 
Party acknowledges that the conference has no more than advisory 
functions. Labour Party literature appears to imply that the con- 
ference has a decisive voice in the affairs of the party. But despite 
the enormous difficulties the conference sometimes makes for the 
leadership, it is normally kept in effective control by the adroit use 
of certain internal party mechanisms; and on the rare occasions 
when the conference gets out of control it usually succeeds in little 
more than demonstrating its own impotence. 

The Labour conference normally meets once a year for four and 
a half days (Monday morning to Friday noon) usually in late Sep- 
tember or early October. It is considerably smaller than the 
Conservative conference (averaging since 1945 about 1,1 (X) delegates, 
plus approximately 200 ex officio members, compared with a mem- 
bership averaging 3,600 for the Conservatives); but, like the 
Conservative conference, it is large enough to resemble a mass 
meeting rather than a serious deliberative assembly. Representation 
at the confcicnce is on the following basis: (a) Each trade union 
or other afifliated national organization may send one delegate 
for each 5,000 members or part thereof on whom aftiliation fees 
were paid: (h) Constituency parties may also send one delegate 
for each 5,000 individual members or part thereof and if their 
individual and affiliated women’s membership exceeds 2,500 an 
additional woman delegate may be appointed; (c) Each Central 
Labour Party (in a divided borough) or Federation of Labour 
Parties may appoint one delegate; (d) The following are ex officio 
members of the conference: members of the NEC; members of 
the PLP; prospective Labour candidates who have been adopted 
by a constituency party and endorsed by the NEC; the Secretary 
of the Party; the chairman and one delegate appointed by the 
annual conference of the Labour League of Youth. Ex officio 
members do not, however, have the right to vote or to be nominated 
for office unless they have also been appointed as delegates. Local 
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party agents arc also customarily allo>vcd to attend the conference 
although the constitution does not accord them even ex officio 
status. These arrangements provide a potential conference repre- 
sentation of over 2,500 delegates and ex offmo membeis, but 
normally the total conference membership is only approximately 
three-fifths of this potential figure Table 8 below shows the 
actual and potential membership at thiee representative post-war 


Tabll 8 

DiLiGATis AT Labour Part^ Comxrincis 


1 

1048 

1940 I 

1950 


Actual Potential 

Actual Poicntnl* 

1 

AutLi.ll Potential 

Trade Unions • . { 

501 

‘>33 1 

i 547 

1,004 1 

567 

1,048 

Constituency and 





1 


Borough Parties | 

584 

658 

600 

675 j 

606 

678 

Federations . 

18 

25 

18 

24 1 

1 17 

23 

Socialist and Co- 1 







operative Societies 

It 



12 

10 

12 

Totals 

1,114 

_ 

1,630 

1,175 

1,715 

1,200 

1,761 

E\ officio Members 

184 

513 

253 

614 1 

1 215 

591 

Totals 

1,298 

2,143 

1 1,428 

2,329 ' 

1 1,415 

2,352 

Agents . 

85 

157 

1 

204 

146 

252 

i 

Grand totals 

1 1,383 

2,300 

i,‘:o 

2,533 

1,.561 

2,604 

Difference betwedn 


i 

1 





actual and poten- 

! _ 

1 

1 




tial 


917 1 

1 - 1,013 

— 1 

1,043 


conferences (1948, 1949 and 1950). It will be noted that in these 
years the tiade unions sent appi oximately one-half the delegates 
to which they were entitled. The constituency parties and affiliated 
societies, on the other hand, took up almost all the places to which 
they were entitled; each year, indeed, they outnumber'id the trade 
union delegates. This served to emphasize the disparity in voting 
strength between the constituency element in the party and the 
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trade unions, since at the 1950 conference, for example, the 633 
delegates from the constituency parties, the socialist and co-operative 
societies had a potential voting strength of approximately one million 
against a voting strength of just over five million for the 567 trade 
union delegates. In other words, rather less than half the delegates 
cast five-sixths of the votes. 

The time of the conference is normally taken up as follows: 
the pioceedings open with the election of a chairman (since 1904 
the chairman of the NFC has normally been elected), and after 
speeches of welcome from the mayor of ihe town in which the 
conference is being held and by the chairman of the constituency 
Laboui Party, the chairman of the conference gives his opening 
address. Thereafter the Conference Arrangements Committee 
makes a report outlining the order of business which it proposes 
for the week The conference then receives a report from the NEC 
(which has been printed in advance) and which is subject to debate 
by the conference. Delegates may attempt to refer back sections 
of the report which do not meet with their approval, although such 
efiorts are rarely successful. Thereafter the Leader of the Party 
speaks to the report of the PLP which has also been laid before the 
delegates and which is airain subject to debate. Frequently one day 
or more of confeience time is taken up by a debate on a major 
statement of policy presented by the NEC. For example, the 1945 
conference spent the best pari of three days discussing Let Us Face 
the 1 uturv, in 1949 two days were devoted to a discussion of 
Ijohour Helicvis in Rritam and in 1953 a discussion of Challenge to 
Britain look up nearly four days of conference time. Normally, 
bo'icvei, fiom two lo two-and-.i-holf days are availablefoi discussion 
ol resolutions pioposcd by afiiliatcd organizations or constituency 
parties. 

Until 1947 afidiated organizations wcie permitted to submit 
two lesolutions and two amendments for the conference agenda, 
but by a dcw'^ion of the conference of that year they were limited 
to one resolution and one amendment with the further provision 
that they could submit an additional resolution and an amendment 
to the paity constitution cveiy thiid year when the constitution of 
the party is subject to review. In an ordinary year therefore it is 
theoretically possible for the conference to be faced with approxi- 
mately 800 resolutions and 800 amendments and in a “ consti- 
tutional ” year as many as 1,600 resolutions and amendments. 
But a gieat many organizations do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to submit resolutions or amendments; the following 
table shows the number actually submitted for the conferences 
of 1948, 1949 and 1950; 
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1948 1949 1950 


Resolutions Submitted 303 I 217 1 361 

Amendments to Resolutions | 94 | 50 | 85 

Amendments to Constitution ' - - . , 10 

I I 


Inevitably the resolutions submitted tend to deal with perhaps 
ten or a dozen major subjects which are currently of concern to 
the party and the nation, and in the “ preliminary agenda ” the 
resolutions are grouped under broad topic headings. The following 
table shows the number of resolutions submitted lo the 1948 49 50 
confei cnees dealing with the subjects indiaited; 


Table 10 


Number of Rcsolutums 



W4^ 

1949 

' 1 


Wages, Prices and Profits, Cost of 
Living 

' 39 

1 

19 ' 

59 

Housing and Building, Rents and 
Sale 'of Houses 

1 

' 20 

1 

34 

30 

Foreign Affairs 

' 15 

b 

27 

General F.leclion Programme 

' I 

, 17 ; 

11 

Nationalized Industries 

1 

8 , 

13 

Distribution 

1 6 1 

1 3 

18 

Marginal, Rural and Backward Areas 

4 1 

IS 

Rating and Derating 
• 

5 1 

j 

1 8 

1 

6 


The closing dale for the receipt of resolutions at party head olBce 
is “not later than 12 clear weeks” before the conference meets. 
The resolutions are then dispatched to all afiihated organizations. If 
any organization wishes to submit amendments it must do so not later 
than SIX clear weeks before the opening of the conference. 1 hesc 
again are classified, printed by the head office and returned to the 
affiliated organizations by approximately four weeks before the 
opening of the conference. 

During this four-week period the affiliated organizations have an 
opportunity to ffiscuss the final agenda and. if they wish, indicate 
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to their delegates how they should vote when the resolutions and 
amendments come before the conference. The extent to which 
delegates are instructed by their organizations varies considerably. 
It is particularly diflicult to generalize about the procedures followed 
by the unions in this regard since there is a wide variation from 
one union to another. If a particular union has had its own annual 
conference in the weeks or months preceding the Labour conference, 
and if the union conference has taken a stand on some important 
policy issue which also appears on the Labour Party agenda, then 
the union delegation to the party confereii''e can be expected to 
press for the adoption of a similar policy by the party conference. 
On other issues, on which the union has taken no formal stand, 
either the union's executive committee or its delegation to the Labour 
Party conference will normally be loft to decide how the union’s 
influence and “ block vole ” ^ should be exercised in the conference 
debates. A prominent union otiicial who has had wide experience 
of the political role of British trade unions has given the writer 
the following description of the process by which union delegations 
to the Labour conference arrive at these decisions. “ On the eve 
of the Labour conference (he said) the union delegations meet, 
but w'hat happens then depends upon the structure of the union. 
In some unions the permanent oflicials arc onI> secretaries, but 
some officials are very poweiful personalnics."' He then mentioned 
by name the delegation of one of the larger unions and added that 
their evc-of-confercnce meeting “ becomes like .mother conference 
and with ‘ X ’ (a prominent union official) in the chair, using his 
particular talents, he can play ducks and drakes with the union 
delegates. ‘ X ’ can be very deaf at limes and if he doesn’t want 
to hear an amendment he won't ... ft all depends, you see, on the 
personalities involved.” And he emphasized that in other delega- 
tions no single indisidual has predominant influence in the discussion 
or in the decision as to how the union’s vote will be cast. 

Union delegations may also meet periodically during the course 
of the conference sessions to decide what stand they should take 
on issues which may arise in the course of conference proceedings. 
But one serious weakness of conference procedure is the fact that 
even in debates of major importance the conference very rarely 
adjourns at the conclusion of the debate (before the vote is taken) 
to enable delegations to reach a decision on the resolution before 
the conference in light of the arguments that have been advanced 

^ For a discussion of ihc procedures by wluch tuide anions determine their 
conference policies, sec Harrison, M., The Tiade Vnior^ and the Labour Party 
since 1945 , 1 ondon, 1^60, passim 
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in the debate. As a result leaders of uniou delegatioas have occa- 
sionally protested that they found themselves in an impossible 
situation. Even Ernest Bevin, who was sometimes considered 
to be amongst the most domineering of trade union leaders, made 
such a protest at the 1936 conference. At the end of the very 
confusing debate on the international situation at that conference * 
when the vote was about to be taken Ernest Bevin came to the 
rostrum and said, “ I want to put a point of procedure. Some 
of us are here with delegations and no decision. We (of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union) are scattered right across the Hall 
and it is impossible for anybody to exercise the card one way or the 
other. I want to appeal to Conference to let us actually cast the 
vote in the morning, so as to give us a chance to consult.” His 
proposal was seconded by Ben Smith, M.P., of the same union. 
The chairman announced (presumably alter a hurried consultation) 
that “Conference Arrangements Commiitcc are quite agreeable 
to (Mr. Bevin’s suggestion^ if Conference is also agieeable.” But 
Conference was ndt; on a show of hands Bcvin’s proposal was 
defeated 264-271.® 

After a review of the r6Ie of the trade unions at the Labour 
Parly conferenee, D. E. McHenry wrote in 1938: “Few trade 
unions ha^e devised any machinery for the discussion of issues 
brought up on Conference Agendas, and many leave important 
decisions to an Executive Committee of p lid officials or to a single 
dominant individual.” ® After tnany discussions with trade union 
leaders it would appear that some such criticism is still justified. 
There can be little doubt that, generally speaking, no effort is made 
by most trade unions to conduct detailed discussions of the con- 
ference agenda in union branci.es of the sort wliich take place 
even at ward level in many constituency Labour Parties. It may 
be argued that this is unnecessary at le:i t on major issues which 
have been reviewed by the union’s own mnual conference but 
on most other issues the union executive or the union delegation to 
the party conference is allowed to determine how the block vote 
of the union will be cast. Nor can there be much doubt that in 
many instances one or a very few influential figures in a particular 
union are likely to have a dominant influence in these discussions. 

As has been suggested many local parties hold special meetings 

' See p. 426 above. 

* 1936 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 206-7. 

* McHenry, D. E., The Labour Party in Transition, 1931-S, p. 34. 

* For a discussion of the procedure by which unions formulate policy 
in connection with their own conferences, see Allen, V. L., Power in Trade 
Unions, pp. 102 ff. 
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either at ward level or at constituency level at which members are 
given an opportunity to discuss the way in which their delegate 
should vote at the conference. Other parties leave their delegates 
comparatively free to decide how they should vote in light of the 
conference (hscussion.^ As was noted in the discussion of the 
Conservative conference, the mandating of delegates to the Labour 
conference has been subject to severe criticism by their Conserva- 
tive opponents. In reply, Clement Attlee has defended the Labour 
Party procedure: “ It might be thought (he wrote) that (the) 
instruction of delegates meant that speeches and discussion would 
be ineffectual, the issues having been decided previously. This 
happens no doubt on some subjects, but generally speaking the 
circulated agenda becomes transformed m the course of business by 
consultittions between groups in order to obtain support for 
essentials rather than wording, so that the delegate may find that 
in the result he has to interpret his instructions, and the light in 
which he interprets them is that of the discussion. Frequently, 
too, the issues which emerge at a Conferenefc arise out of the 
Annual Report or from some circumstance which was not envisaged 
at the time of the msiriiction of the delegates. There is, therefore, an 
opportunity for the Conference to be swayed by argument, and in 
practice tins often occuis.”^ In fact, however, on many major^issucs 
this IS not possible. (Sec p. 61. ^ ff. below.) 

The “ final agenda'’, with its resolutions and amendments 
numliering between four and five hundred, is subject to drastic 
revision and pruning before it is placed before tlie conference. 
This is the responsibility of the Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee and the procedme vvliich they follow is of considerable 
interest. Where a comparatively small number of motions — 
perhaps three or four— have been submitted on the same subject 
the organization which submitted the first resolution received is 
asked to initiate a consultation by correspondence with other 
organizations submitting resolutions on the same subject. The 
latter arc told that if they do not receive a communication from the 
initiating organization they should notify the party head ofiice. 


’ Henry Pcllmg (id 7 he Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900, p. 234) 
has drawn attention to the fact that Keir Hardie was opposed to the principle 
of mandating delegates. “ . . . whenever (ILP) conference tune came round 
(Felling wntes) he was careful to insert a note in the {Labour Leader) 
urging the branches not to follow the practice of binding their delegates 
to strict instructions, but to leave them hree to be influenced by the debate, 
which would of course be dominated by himself and his colleagues.” 

* Attlee, C. R., The Labour Party In Perspective — and Twelve Years 
Later, p 79 
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If noae of the organizations takes action as instructed all of the 
resolutions concerned fall from the agenda. But normally postal 
consultations do take place and they result in a considerable 
reduction in the utimber of resolutions and amendments on the 
preliminary agenda; one or other of the organizations concerned 
usually withdraws its motion in favour either of an agreed composite 
resolution or of one particular resolution which is acceptable to 
the whole group. Where agreement cannot be reached the Con- 
ference Arrangements Committee arranges to meet the delegates 
of the organizations concerned either just before or during the 
coiurse of the conference; this meeting usually arrives at a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Where a large group of resolutions have been submitted on each 
of a number of subjects, special group meetings dealing with each 
of these subjects are held on the Saturday afternoon prior to the 
opening of the conference on Monday. These group meetings arc 
usually served by a member of the head office staffi as secretary ; 
a member of the NEC usually attends to present the views of the 
Executive. These meetings are almost invariably successful in 
reducing the resolutions and amendments on the subject Concerned 
to manageable proportions. Sometimes the success of these 
operations is quite spectacular. Thus, for example, at the 1950 
conference 44 resolutions and four amendments on wages, prices 
and profits were withdrawn in favour of one composite resolution. 
Where a fairly sharp difference of opinion prevents this sort of 
achievement the group meeting sometimes draws up two resolutions. 
One of these resolutions will be acceptable to the NEC and will 
receive their support in the conference debate; the other often 
takes the form of a composite resolution embodying a wide range 
of proposals all or most of which are unacceptable to the NFC 
but which reflect important currents of opinion within the party.^ 

The following table shows how resolutions were dealt with at 
the conferences of 1948-49-50: 


^ It IS sometimes maintained by organizations whose rcsoIution.s have 
been composited into the “hostile” resolution that it becomes a ragbag 
collection of propositions which on one ground or anothei is bound to be 
unacceptable to most of the delegates. In other words it is sugge.stod that 
the Conference Arrangements Committee has skilfully ensured that the 
omnibus resolutions unacceptable to the Executive are made to look ludi- 
crous in the eyes of the conference by stuffing into them all manner of 
eccentric views in the party, with the result that NEC has an easy time in 
ensunng their defeat, llie Executive can, of coinse, reply that there is 
no alternative procedure which would ensure that all currents of opinion 
in the party are allowed full expression at the conference 
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Table 11 

The Fate of Resolutions Submitted for the Consideration 
OF Labour Conferences 


i 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Total number of resolutions submitted 




Number composited 




Number of composite resolutions 

22 

15 

19 

Number of composite resolutions 




debated by Conference 

12 

3 , 

, 11 

Number of other resolutions debated 


1 

1 

by Conference 

7 

1 

16 

Number of resolutions which fell or 


1 

1 


were withdrawn 

50 

' 38 

72 

Remaining resolutions remitted to 




NEC without conference discussion 

124 

93 1 

103 

1 

- 

! 

1 



* Ihis total includes ten amendments to the Constitution. 


Confcretice debates take place on the basis of proposals •sub- 
mitted either from the platform (in the form of resolutions, reports 
or policy statements by the NEC) or from the floor (individual 
or composite resolutions submitted by constituency parties or 
afliliated organizations). If the initiative has come from the NEC, 
the Executive nominates speakers to open and close the debate; 
normally there is no time limit on the speeches by the Executive 
nominees althougli other participants in the debate are limited to 
a maximum of five minutes. When the party is in opposition the 
NEC almost invariably nominates one of its own members (or 
occasionally a party official) to make the opening or closing state- 
ments. When the party is in office Ministers are frequently invited 
by the NEC to give either the opening or closing addresses even 
though the Ministers themselves may not be members of the 
Executive. 

There have been periodic protests against Ministerial domination 
of conference discussions. At the 1930 conference for example 
a constituency delegate moved a resolution which stated in part 
“that this Conference views with some concern the amount of 
time which is again to be allowed to Cabinet Ministers ...” In 
support of the resolution the mover protested that at the previous 
year’s conference “ nearly all the resolutions of a general character 
(submitted by the constituency parties) . . . were referred (without 
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debate) to the Executive Committee . . An amendment was 
moved which welcomed “ the allotment of a substantial part of 
the Conference time to the delivery and discussion of addresses by 
Cabinet Ministers as being of practical educational value alike 
for delegates and the public, and the most effective means of main* 
taining toueh between the Parliamentary leaders and the Con- 
ference . . althougli the amendment also endorsed in rather 
vague terms the original motion's contention that “ sufficient time 
should be given to the discussion of general Resolutions sent in by 
affiliated bodies.” The mover of the amendment thought the delegates 
“ would have been sorry to miss the addresses they had had from 
Cabinet Ministers, and they would have been sorrier still for the 
public to have lost the information, and the Movement the publicity 
value "hich the presence of these Ministers and their addresses 
had given.” But he thought that “ considering the weight of the 
business they had to get through, four Cabinet Ministers in a 
conference of one week was rather much . . The speaker hoped 
the Executive would take this into consideration in drawing up 
plans for the next conference. Replying for the Executive, Arthur 
Henderson argued that the conference could not have it bdtli ways; 
they could not both hear statements from a number of Ministers 
and debate a long list of resolutions. The NEC, Henderson said, 
were quite prepared to look into the matler, but “ he thought 
himself it would be a mistake to abandon the practice of putting 
Ministers up. They should use them as long as they had them. . . . 
Putting up Ministers had been an experiment fund in his view) it 
had been a huge success.” .^fler Henderson’s statement the pre- 
vious question was moved and carried.^ 

Allegations of Ministerial domination also echoed from lime 
to lime through the conferences of 1946-51, but no action was ever 
taken to limit the right of Ministers to appear bufoie the confciencc. 
However much they may have grumbled about the time allowed 
to Ernest Bevin and other pn>minent figures in the post-war Labour 
Governments, delegates appear to have relished the opportunity to 

* 1930 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 251-2. In the same 
address Henderson made a rather suriH'ising suggest! >n for the limitation 
of the conference agenda. He said he would ask the conterence to consider 
whether they ought to pat down on the Agenda some of the resolutions 
which were there. They were becoming too big an institution to spend 
their time debating the same issues which had been decided at the Trades 
Union Congress. The matters discussed at the Conference ouglit to bo 
strictly political and not industrial.” Needless to say this view has never 
been accepted by the conference ; it has nevei abdicated its right to discuss 
industrial matters which have b«n “decided” by the Trades Union Con- 
gress. 

B.F.P. ■ 
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hear full-dress expositions of Government policies from leading 
parliamentarians. No doubt it was also salutary for the Ministers 
to bear on these occasions criticisms of their work from conference 
delegates. But attendance at these debates left little doubt that, 
in this two-way process of communication, by far the most signi- 
ficant flow of information and opinion was from Minister to con- 
ference. Ministers seized and used the opportunity to brief their 
most active supporters in the country with arguments in favour 
of the Government’s policies and achievements. In this respect 
both I^ibour and Conservative conferences set /e an almost identical 
purpose when their respective parties are in power. 

When debates take place on resolutions originating from the 
floor of the confeience the mover of the resolution is normally 
accorded ten minutes and successive speakcis five. Again, the NbC 
spokesman who closes the debate is not icstrictcd by any time limit, 
and again this has led to periodic allegations by delegates that the 
Executive tends to monopolize the lime of the conference. In Table 
12 below the number of spc<'ches given from the platform and 
from the floor and the pioportion of conference time taken up by 
each is shown for two lepresentativc labour conferences (with the 
party in opposition, 1953, and in office, 194>'<). For comparative 
purposes the same information has been included for Conscrs^tivc 
conferences in the same years. It will be noted that whether Labour 
was in office or in opposition, platform spokesmen took up approxi- 
mately the same proportion of conference lime (37 per cent, in office, 
35 per ceiit. in opposition), although in both cases a much larger 
number ot speeches was given Irom the floor. It is also important 
to note the stiiking similarity in the platfotm-floor ratio between 
the I .about and Conservative conferences. With the Conservatives 
in opposition (I94.S) their platform took up a rather smaller piopor- 
tion of the conference lime (25 per cent.); but when the Conserva- 
tives were in office their platform took up 37 per cent, of conference 
time which is identically the same pioportion as was taken by the 
platform at the Labour conference of 1948 when their party was 
also in office. 

It is not surprising that constituency delegates at Labour con- 
ferences should feel themselves somewhat frustrated. As was 
already noted, they constitute approximately half the total member- 
ship of the conference, yet as Table 12 shows, they normally take up 
no more than 34-38 per cent, of conference time. They have 
traditionally tended to think of the conference as an opportunity 
for instructing their own Executive in the policies which it should 
pursue in governing die affairs of the party. Yet they find them- 
selves (no doubt inevitably) confined for the most part to delivering 
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Table 12 

SPEfcCHLS FROM PLAIFORM AND FL(X)R AT CONSFRVA'nVE AND 

Labour Conferences 
PARTY m opposition 


I I 

Conscivativci I aFour 
' l‘>48 , 1953 


Tola! Number of conference speeches 1 

By constituency representatives | 

By Members of Parliament 

By trade union delegates ! 

Total from Floor > 

Total friim Platform j 

170 

127 

18 1 

145 ! 

2S 1 

195 

102 

29 

35 

166 

29 

Percentage of conference time taken up 

1 


By eonstiliiency representatives 

M”; 1 


By Members of Parliament ' 

ny, 1 

161. 

By trade union delegates , 

1 

1 

15°/; 

Total t.iken up by Ploor | 

75"' 

6^% 

Total taken up by Platfoim 

— /o 1 

’ 35% 

PARIY IN oriKL 



CO'i 

ISCt X jIivc 

1 abOtll 

1 

V)S^ 1 

1 

fotal h umber of conjercnce speeches 1 

94 : 

1 214 

By constituency representatives 

65 j 

i 

By Members of Parliament 


29 

By trade union delegates , 


If 

Total from Moor 

73 

: 180 

Total from Platfoim < 

19 

;_34 __ 

Percentage of confidence time taken up 

, 1 

38% 

By constituency representatives ' 

5r;„ 

By Menibeis of Parliament 

12% 

11% 

By trade union delegates ; 

— 

14% 

Total taken up by Floor I 

63°' 

63% 

Total taken up by Platform j 

37"'; 

- * / 0 

37% 

Notes : 

Ihc proportion of time taken up by conference s|x;cchcs has been calcu- 
lated by counting the column-inches taken up b> llic speeches in the 
officiiM conference reports. 

In accounlmg for the difference in the number of speeches given at 
Conservative and Labour conferences it must be remembered that the 
former normally meets for two-and-a-half days, the hitter for four-and-a- 
half. 
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a number of five-minute speeches which taken together represent 
not much more than a third of conference time. On the other hand 
constituency representatives can hardly complain about the relation- 
ship between their share of conference time and that of the trade 
unions. The latter constitute five-sixths of the mass membership 
of the party, yet the speeches of their delegates normally take up 
15 per cent, or less of the time devoted to speech-making at the 
conference. Perhaps, however, this only serves to heighten the 
constituency delegates’ sense of exasperation. They are more 
numerous than the trade union delegates; th'y do more of the 
speaking; yet at the end of each debate they find themselves hope- 
lessly outvoted by their comparatively reticent yet all-poweiful 
trade union comrades. 

As has been explained, the final speaker in each conference 
debate is cither a member of the NEC or a Minister for occasionally 
a part} official) nominated by the NEC. On behalf of the Executive 
this final speaker advises the conference as to how (in the view of 
the Executive) tliey should dispose of the resolution before them. 
Occasionally he may invite the conference to vote on the issue 
without benefit of advice fiom the Executive, but normally the NEC 
spokesman advises one of five couiscs of action. He may rcciuust 
the conference to take no vote at all on the understanding thatnhc 
NEC will take note of the resolution. Such advice would appro- 
priately be given if the resolution dealt with a matter which was 
already the subject of active negotiation by the Executive or by the 
Labour Govermoent (if the party were in office). Alternatively the 
Executive spokesman may accept a resolution on behalf of his 
colleagues on the understanding that the Executive will take action 
to implement it; in such a case, of course, a conference vote is 
unnecessary. As a third alternative the Executive spokesman may 
invite the movei and seconder of a tesolution to withdraw their 
proposal. He may argue either that the Executive is already imple- 
menting the policy ad\ocated in the resolution orthat the Fxecutuc 
or the Labour Government would be embarrassed by the adoption 
of the resolution. If the mover and seconder refuse to withdraw 
then the issue must be put to a vote. The fourth and fifth alterna- 
tives involve an outright recommendation by the Executive spokes- 
man that the conference should either adopt or reject the resolution 
under discussion. In either case the NEC spokesman in closuig the 
debate gives the reasons why the NEC recommends either course 
of action. Fairly frequently, after the spokesman has made a case 
against a resolution, the mover and seconder agree to withdraw the 
resolution. Sometimes they do so apparently because they arc 
satisfied by having had the opportunity to ventilate their views, and 
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are reluctant to see their resolution decisively defeated by the con- 
ference on the advice of the Executive. But if the mover and 
seconder insist, a vote is taken. In an overwhelming proportion of 
cases conference acts on the advice of the Executive. 

Conference votes may be taken either orally, by show of hands 
or by card vote. If tlie first method is used the chairman merely 
asks : “ Is that agreed ? ” and the conference responds (orally) ; if 
tlie response is decisively affirmative or negative the chairman 
declares the resolution to be carried or defeated. If a considerable 
number delegates dissent from bis decision the chairman then 
proceeds to one of the alternative methods of voting. If he calls 
foi a show of hands the principle of “ one delegate, one vote ” is 
operative and (as will be evident from the discussion above of the 
propoition of trade union and constituency delegates who attend 
the conference), it is obvious that the latter arc accorded much 
greater influence than they arc entitled to wield on the basis of their 
membership. If the chairman or any considerable proportion of 
the delegates are thssatisfied with the result on a show of hands, then 
a card vote is taken. National and constituency organizations are 
allotted one thousand votes for each one thousand mc’mbers (or 
part thereoQ on whom affiliation fees have been paid, and federa- 
tions and central labour Parties are also allotted one thousand 
votes each regardless of the si/e of their membership. It will be 
evident that on this basis the affiliated trade unions cast an over- 
whelming proportion of the vote. 

At recent conferences the proportion of voting strength has been 
approximate! j five million for the trade unions to one million for 
the constituency parties. At the 1950 conference, for example, the 
affiliated trade unions disposed of 5,014,000 ''otes compared with 
985, 0(K) for the constituency parties and a total of 61,000 for the 
socialist societies (plus the Royal Arsenal Co-operative). The 
voting strength of the six largest unions ivas as follows: 

Transport and Gcneial Workers (T & GW) 830,000 
National Union of Mincworkcrs (NUM) . 651,000 

Amalgamated Engineering Union (AEU) . 595,000 

General & Municipal Workers (G & MV'i 4(X),000 
National Union of Railwaymen (NUR) . 366,000 

Union of Shop Distributive and Allied 

Workers fUSDAW) .... 317,000 

In addition, 74 other unions cast the remaining 1,855,000 votes. In 
the constituency section the largest party sending a delegate to the 
conference (South Lewisham) was entitled to cast 6,000 votes; four 
oilier parties had 5,000, and approximately 70 parties cast either 
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4,000 or 3,000 votes; but 216 were entitled to 2,000 and the largest 
single group (290) cast only 1,000 votes. The Transport and General 
Workers, it should be noted, disposed of very nearly as many votes 
as the whole group of constituency parties taken together; and the 
six largest unions, if they voted together, controlled more than 
half the voting strength of the conference. Three of the six largest 
unions (the AEU, the NUR and USD AW) have had, of course, a 
reputation of voting “ left ” on many issues, and on certain contto- 
versial matters they have by no means regularly voted with the 
other three big unions. But if the more conservatively minded trio, 
the Transport and General, the Miners and the General and 
Municipal, stand together they can carry any issue at the conference 
provided that they win two-thirds of the voting .aipport of the 
unions outside the big six. They can do so even if the votes of the 
AEU, NUR, USDAW, plus the votes of every constituency party 
and socialist society are cast on the other side, which, of course, 
would be very unlikely.^ 

There is room for argument as to how far conference voting has 
reilcclcd a clear-cut and consistent “ ti.ide union versus constituency 
paity ’■ split. A leading party official has claimed in private dis- 
cussion with the writer th.at on no m.aji)r issue in the past 15 vears 
has a niajoiily of the trade unions been opposs'd by a majiusly of 
the constituency parties, lie argued that conferenvC dcchions 
have always been sustained by what could be termed a “ concurrent 
majoiilv”. Tins assertion cannot be te.sted against the voting 
records in the ofiicial confeieiice icports since the totals figure 
given of the vote for or against a jiarlicular tcsoUition are not 
broken down to indicate how tlie unions oi the eenbUluency parties 
cast their ballots. But attendance ar nio'*t of the post-war 1 abour 
conferences and a review of the dcb.ues and vote' on major pohey 
issues (and also of the votes in the cleciiops to the Nl C) suggest 
tins conclusion: on the great nujord} of occasions the asseition 
stands; mo.t of ‘he unions and of the constituency parties usually 
find thcinsohes elhcd against a minority of the const itueiicy parties 
and of the unions. 

But there can bo little doubt ih.il tlicie li.ive been some* occasions of 
major impoitaiice where tlic assertion does not stand, where a ch ar- 
cut trade union versus constituency paity split seems obviously to 
have occurred. Maitin Harrison in his The Trade UrAons and ihe 
iMbonr Patty Ance 1945 (p. 240) concludes that such a split occurred 
in the debates on Gcrnein rearmament and oo St ATO in 1954. And 
after a very careful analysis of the estimated voting figures on a 


* \ or Tcucnl U\ungcs m vot‘»ig p^ittcrn^, see p bt. Ii»vv 
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number of other issues (a probleimitical business) he concludes 
that there may also have been such splits on perhaps half a dozen 
issues of varying importance since the war. 

Normally trade unions, constituency parties, and socialist 
societies cast the total vote to which they are entitled in a single 
unit; this practice, known as “ block voting,” is one of the most 
controversial aspects of the internal life of the Labour Party. It 
should be noted that block voting is not prescribed in the constitu- 
tion or standing orders of the Labour Party. It is merely a custom- 
ary practice; there is no party regulation which pi events any of the 
organizations affiliated to the party from splitting Iheir votes in any 
way they choose. On occasion, indeed, some organizations appear 
to have done so; to take but one example, Beatrice Webb describes 
how the miners' union split their vote in the c’cctions for the NEC 
at the 1920 conference (which she attended).^ But such instances 
appear to be extremely rare; almost invariably the unions and 
constituency parties cast their votes cn bloc. The piaclicc appears 
to dale back to a decision of the Parliamcntaiy Committee of the 
Tiades Union Congress in 1894 to adopt a system of tuul voting 
at their annual congress. Until that time voting at Congresses had 
been on the basis of ” one delegate, one vote,” but it W'as deculcd to 
supersede this arrangement by a .system of card voting by wtiich the 
lea Icr of each union delegation cast a vote equivalent to the total 
number of members on which his union was affiliated to the Collg^c^^. 
This method of voting was adopted without debate at the inaugural 
conference of the LRC in 1900 and has been used at Labour Party 
conferences ever since. Constituency representatives have perenni- 
ally grumble<l about this voting system and on a few occasions li.ive 
put their case against the block vote before the conference itself. 

Thus, for example, at the 1922 conference the delegates of ihc Last 
Ix'uisham Divisional Labour Party : io\ed a resolution uhich 
proposed that in view of Ihc fact that trade unionists had ample 
representation and* opportunities for expressing their opinions in 
loeal Trades and Labour Councils and in local Labciur Parties, the 
s)'slem of block voting by trade unions at annual conferences should 
be suspended. Arthur Henderson on behalf of the Executive 
vigorously opposed Ihc resolution. The unions, he pointed out, 
were paying 90-95 per cent, of party fui ds; they had been invited 
to join in the work of the party on certain conditions and it would 
be WTong to change the basis of their association. The motion was 
declared lost without a recorded vote.® 


' Beatrice If Dtwm 19'' 24. p. 183. 

1*222 iMbour Annual Conference Report, pp. 220-}. 
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Not all of the critics of block voting seek to destroy the system 
outright and to return to a system of one delegate one vote. It is 
sometimes argued (and the case for this view would appear to be 
strong) that unions ought to divide their total vote in a proportion 
which reflects the division of opinion either within their own annual 
conference or within their delegation to the Labour Party confer- 
ence. If one returns to the vote on rearmament at the 1952 Labour 
conference discussed above, one can see how this modified system 
of block voting might be applied. Similar resolutions favouring a 
reduction in the arms programme had been debated either a few 
weeks or a few months earlier at the annual conferences of a number 
of the unions. If, in a particular trade union, a similar resolution 
had been defeated by a vote in the proportions of say 3 to 2 at their 
union conference, there would appear to be no reason why this 
union’s block vote at the Labour Party conference should not be 
split in the same proportions. Or alternatively (if it were argued 
that the development of the international situation in the period 
since the union hud held its conference made"this desirable) the 
union's delegation to the Labour Party conference might review the 
situation at their private meeting on the eve of the conference; 
they c«)uld then agree on a division of their block vote which fairly 
reflected oiminm within the delegation But any change of this sort 
would obviously have to be made by the unions themselves and not 
by the Labour P.irty conferciice; otherwise it would be construed 
as an attempt to dictate to the unions how they should conduct 
their own business.* And from discussion with trade union officials 
It would appear that there is no enthusiasm whatever for any change 
in the present method of block voting. Most union ofiicials argue 
that the present system reflects the tradition of trade union solidarity 
and they are in no way daunted if their voting methods are described 
as a variation of what the Communists call “ democratic centralism”. 

liqinlly, there is no evidence of enthusiasm for any change in 
trade union voting melliods amongst the parliamentary leaders who 
are usually the dominant figures in the party conference. They have 
rarely defended the block voting system in terms even as frank as 
those used by Arthur Henderson in tlie debate (quoted above) at 
the 1922 conference. But no doubt they would subscribe to the 
views he expressed. And in all probability they would warmly 
agree with an even stronger view once expressed in private by Sidney 
Webb. Beatrice Webb recorded in her diary a conversation which 


^ It \V(*uld also be essential of course, that the constituency parties and 
other afliliated bodies should be prepaicd to split their votes on some simikir 
principle. 
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she and her husband had with Oswald Mosley shortly after his 
break with the Labour Party. She wrote: 

'‘Looking in the future (Mosleyj foresees a growing cleavage 
between the constituency parties led by the left-wing enthusiasts, 
and the Trade Unions led by rather dull-witted and conventional 
Trade Union officials. Ihe keenest of the young Trade Unionists 
are in revolt against the Block Vole and the dictatorship of the 
well-established officers of the big Trade Unions. Sidney observed 
afterwards that tlie constituency parties were fiequently unieprc- 
sentative groups of nonentities dominated by fanatics and cianks, 
and extremists, and that if the block vote of the Trade Unions 
were eliminated it would be impracticable to continue to vest the 
control of policy in Labour Parly Conlerenccs."^ 

This statement lays bare the realities of power within the Labour 
Party conference. It should be recalled that when Webb made 
this statement he was a member of the second Labour Government: 
there can be little doubt that he accurately reflected the conviction 
of the great majority of the parliamentary leaders of the Labour 
Party then and now. They would find it intolerable if the conference 
could be dominated or controlled by those (many of w'hom they 
consider “ fanatics, cranks and extremists *’) t^ho turn up in large 
numbers as delegates from constituency parties. Tlie conference 
could not be accorded even n(*minal authority in determining the 
long-range goals of the party if it were subject to the overriding 
influence of the constituency party delegates. But the parliamentary 
leaders have little to fear from the party conference as long as they 
retain the confidence (and the block vote support) of the traditionally 
moderate and conservative leadership of the majority of the big 
trade unions.- Indeed it is this bond of mutual confidence be- 
tween the parliamentary leaders and a preponderant part of the 
trade union leadership which is an c>se:itial key to the understanding 
of tlie functioning of the Labour Party. Nowhere is this bond of 
confidence more elTectively demonstrated than in the records of the 
debates and votes at the parly conference. 

This is not to say that the conference is inevitably and on all 

’ Beatrice Wehh's Diaries, 19th May, 1930, folios i3-4. 

* E. M. King, who had been a junitr minister in the 194S Labour 
Government, resigned from the party in 1954 and in an exchange of letters 
with Attlee he appeared to imply that the latter’s “ honest leadership ” was 
hopelessly frustrated by the extremists who control the party conference. 
Ihe conference, he wrote, “ is undemocratic and increasingly appears as an 
annual appeal to the unwise by the unscrupulous which annually succeeds.” 
Attlee, quite unruffled, replied blandly that, in his view, the conference 
“always sensibly turns down the kind of nonsense that is put up.” (The 
Manchester Guardian, 14th May, 1954) 
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occasions a captive organization which must obey the wliims of a 
small, tight-knit and essentially undemocratic group composed of the 
leaders of the PLP and of a majority of the trade unions. While the 
leading parliamentarians and trade union leaders stand together, they 
do have almost overwhelming influence in determining the outcome 
of conference deliberations. But this is not necessarily an “ un- 
democratic” situation. Each element in the controlling group 
wields great authority ; each is unquestionably buttiesscd hy 
powerful oligarchic tendencies. But like the Conservatise Leader, 
they exercise their authority only with the con'cnt of their followers} 
It may be that the mass membership of the constituency section 
of the laiboiir Party is almost powerless — ^pcihaps even more 
so than its Conservative counterpart — m the face of the alliance 
between pailiamentanans and trade union leaders. But it must 
be lecogui/ed that the constituency section of the Labour Party 
con^tltules only a small fraction of the total membership of 
tlie pnty. it is no doubt iiksome for them to And themselves 
consi'lently bludgeoned by tl'o representatives of the ” slcepme 
paitners” of the l.abour Paity mass oigani/alion, the membeis 
afitlial.'d throi>i.h then ti.ulc unions. But the solution to ihi. 
problem, if it is a problem, would appeal to he m an attempt to 
galv.ini/c the rank-and-hle members of the aflihited Inde uiTioms 
into insisting upon a more efkanc voice in deciding how the black 
vol ' of their union sludl be cast at the pait> conference. Any attempt 
to rob the unions of Ih it bhu-k vote would only wreck “ the luien and 
honour ibh* alliance” Vvhich was so painsi ikinglv cstalihshvd in 1900. 

Tlicre have of couise been occasions when the cotifcrencc has 
plaj ed a decisive role lu the affairs of the party. Tliis has happened, 
for example, in certain rare instances when the PLP and the NEC 
have found themselves out of step. In November 1918, it will be 
recalled, the w'cak and somewhat discredited PLP wished to remain 
in the Llojd George Coalition; but the NEC recommended to a 
special party conference th.at the party should withdraw and this 
recommendation was endorsed. Again, the 1935 conference might 
be said to have arbitrated in what was, in one sense, an internal 
dispute within the PLP over the sanctions issue," As has already 

‘ I or a tiirthci discussi m of oligiichiCtil coi.liol <'f union block votes, 
sec Chaptei X. pp. 598-9 and 627-8. 

* The 1954 conference also plavcd a similar lole when the parliamcntaiy 
leaders were again divided, on this occasion over German rearmament. A 
shaip split within the unions left the issue in doubt. But the NEC f.utlifully 
icflcctirig majority opinion with the PLP managed to carry bv a n.inow 
majoiity a lesolution which embodied the views of the PI.P leaders For a 
discussion of the issues raised by the 1960 and 1961 Conference decisions on 
unikiterali'm, see pp 612fT. bclovs 
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been suggested, the role of the Labour conference on this occasion 
closely resembled that of the Central Council of the Conservative 
Party during the great debate on India in the early 1930s. (See 
Chapter IV.) On other occasions the Labour conference, like its 
Conservative counterpart, has served as a vitally important sounding 
board of party opinion. Undoubtedly, for example, the discussions 
on Spain at the 1936 conference provided a dramatic demonstration 
of the depth of feeling on the subject throughout the Labour move- 
ment; it had the effect of stimulating both the NEC and the leaders 
of the PLP to adopt a somewhat stronger line both in their public 
statements and in Parliament. 

The Labour conference has also on occasion played an important 
role !n the formulation of the party programme. Tins was not the 
case on the occasion of the adoption of Labour and the New Social 
Order in 19 IS or of Labour and the New Society in 1928; the policies 
set forth in both documents were adopted without any very impor- 
tant mtcrvoiiiion by the conference. But in the preparation ot 
Labour’s 194.^ pioyrammc. Let Us Face the luture (published in 
April 19 1*^), the conference made at least oncimpoitantcontnbution. 
The NFC had laid before the previous patty conference in JX*cembcr 
19 M .se\<.iiil broad statements of policy vih'ch wcie to become the 
basis on which 1 abour’s electoral programme was to be prepared. 
The m(»st important of these statements (dealing with economic 
and linancial policy) reaffirmed the paily's “ Socialist faith,” its 
support for a ” planned economy ” and tor “ the transfer to the 
st'iic of pi>wcr to dircit the policy of t>iir m.'in industries, setvices 
and lin.ineial institutions.” The wording of these phrases W'as, 
of course, highly significant. To s-'nic it implied that the Executive 
was evaJing the issue of public ownership. In moving the adoption 
of the statement on behalf of the Nt'C, Fmanuel Shinwell einpha- 
si/ed that tlte patty stood *“ as always, ? 'r the abolition of a V'cious 
competitive .system and for the cstabll'>li.nciii of the hi‘',hcst poisiblc 
standaid of Iniiig'ba^ed on collective oiganization and the owner- 
ship of indispensjble tiational industries end services ” But the fact 
remained that there was no inthcanon in the Executive statement 
that any specific industry would be brought in"«> public ownership. 

Ian Mikardo (for the Reading Labour Party) drew attention to 
this omission, saying “ we are deeply dJ^larbcd that the resolution 
of the Executive which has just been moved docs not mention 
public ownership in any part .... (and he warned that) our rank 
and file comrades, to whom Socialism still means a great deal, will 
be appalled and disappointed at its un-Socialisl character.” There- 
fore, ” to clarify the position ” Mikardo moved a resolution 
which stated in part: 
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“ This Conference welcomes the recommendation of the 
National Executive Committee that the Paity should contest the 
next General Election with a programme based on the Socialist 
prmciples of the Party, and make it clear that this programme will 
include: ... the transfer to public ownership of the land, large- 
scale building, heavy industry, and all forms of banking, transport 
and fuel and power ...” 

In the debate that followed several speakers picked up the point 
that Mikardo had made. James Callaghan (then a prospective 
candidate at South Cardiff) said, “ I think .ve are entitled to an 
explanation from the Executive Committee as to why the issue of 
public ownership was not included in the Report. It may be said 
that as it is such a cardinal feature of Labour Party pohey there is 
no need to say anything about it. That may be true so far as the 
delegates here are ccmcerncd and the Executive Committee, but 
there are millions of men in the Forces who do not understand that 
public ownership is a part of Labour Party policy. I think it is high 
time ih'-ii we should re-state our fundamental principles in a docu- 
ment of this sort.” Nevertheless, in replying to the debate for the 
Executive, Philip Noel-Baker asked that Mikardo should not press 
his resolution to a vote. ” Of course (said Noel-Bakcrl, we ^fe in 
general agreement with it, but in some particulars, especially about 
building, we are not certain that it is quite in agreement with the 
statement which the Conference accepted t\so days ago. We undcr- 
tal.c to examine that point and others with great care. We think that 
the resolution should be neither accepted nor rejected to-day.” 
But Mikardo refusv'd to withdraw and the conference ignored the 
advice of Noel-Baker and carried the Reading resolution without a 
recorded vote.* 

Tliis incident illustrates both the strength and limitations of the 
inRucncc of the conference. Lvt Vs Fm e (he riitiire, when it appeared 
four months later, contained a strong statement of the party's inten- 
tion to bring certain industries into public ownership; indeed a 
categorical list of such industries was included. It may be, as has 
sometimes been claimed, that the pledge to nationalize the iron and 
steel industry might never have been included had it not been for 
the adoption of Mikardo’s resolution “ making it clear that . . . 
heavy industry ” would be transferred to public ownership. On 
the other hand Let Vs Face the Future included no specific pledge 
to nationalize large scale building or any of the other ” forms of 
banking ” apart from the Bank of England. In addition there was 
no promise to nationalize the land within the lifetime of the 1945 

l^i4 [ ahour Annual Conference Report, pp 160 8 
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Parliament. Obviously the NEC and the PLP were entirely within 
their rights in weeding out conference decisions for the purposes of 
preparing an election statement. But it seems fair to assume that 
in drafting the passages referring to nationalization they were 
probably influenced by the resolution adopted by the conference of 
December 1944. 

The conference of 1953 also played an important, although by 
no means a spectacular rdle in the final formulation of Challenge to 
Britain, a policy statement adopted by the Labour Parly as a founda- 
tion for its subsequent electoral programme. The previous year's 
conference had instructed the National Executive to prepare such a 
policy statement, and Challenge to Britain, in a somewhat novel 
departure, was subject to the detailed consideration of the 1953 
conference. In presenting the document on behalf of tnc NLC, 
James Grifliths described the procedure as “ a very great democratic 
venture.” 

“ We have (Iw said) submitted a statement of policy to you ; we 
have asked you to read it, to study it, to put your sufv-ifioos tu 
us, to table your amendments .... When 1 Iiavc conciudcil Ibis 
opening statement we shall proceed to what I would describe as 
the committee stage. Wc shall take “ Challenge to Hritain ” section 
by section. (And) shall take your amendments in eonjunttion with 
the appropriate sections. Members of the lixecutne will speak to 
you and give Conference their advice upon the amendments that 
have been put forward. It will be foi you then to decide and at the 
dost ol the debate our leader, Clem Attlee, will commend the 
document as amended (if it is amended) to the Conltrence and to 
the countiy.”^ 

In the course of the four-day debate which ensued, 54 amend- 
ments (many of them “ composite ” amendments embodying several 
separate amendments submitted by constituency parties or alfihatcd 
organizations) were moved. Of these, 25 were defeated by the 
conference on the Sdvicc of the NEC or withdrawn at the request 
of the NEC; the supporters of 13 resolutions agieed to remit their 
resolutions to the NEC for their further consideration. Sixteen of 
the original 54 weic adopted by the conference. In no instance, it 
should be noted, did the conference accept an amendment against 
the advice of the NEC. Each of the 16 amendments was adopted 
after the NEC had agreed to accept them (or, in one instance, with- 
out any comment from the NEC). In most instances the amend- 
ments which were passed b> the conference urged, in effect, that the 
Executive should expand the policy statements along lines sug- 

' 1953 labour Annual Conference Report, p. 85. 
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gested by the amendment, or alternatively that some item should be 
included which the mover of the amendment felt would repair an 
omission in Challenge to Britain. In no instance could it be claimed 
that the conference insisted upon a major change of policy against 
the wishes of the Executive, Amongst the defeated amendments 
were several which would have had this effect; but in every such 
instance the NEC, with the support of the block vote, ensured their 
overwhelming defeat. Janies Grifliths’s “ democratic venture ” may 
have marked a modest innovation in Labour Party policy-making, 
but it could hardly be described as revo/itionary. Certainly, 
Attlee (in his concluding statement for the Executive immediately 
before Challenge to Britain, as amended, was declared to be “ carried 
almost unanimously ”) made no such claim. . . the National 
Executive (he said) has shown no undue pride of authorship. Where 
we thought the matter was put better in the amendments, we have 
accepted the amendments, and Conference has accepted them.” 
The proceedings were as unexciting as Attlee’s statement suggests.* 

The role of the conference with J^ahour in office has been reraaik- 
ably similar to the relationship between the conference of (he N.itional 
Union and a Conscrvjti\e Goscriimei.t. Neither party conference 
has had even the faintest vestige 4>f direct c«.)ntrol over its Govern- 
ment ; in each case conterence debates serve mamly a> .an opportiTnity 
for active party members to liear authoritative expositions of govern- 
ment policy . And, in turn, the debates give Ministers the opportunity 
to judge the temper of their more militant supporters. If anything. 
Labour conferences have tended to view Labour Governments with 
even more awe and pride than characterizes the Conservative 
altitude to their Governments * (possibly because Labour Govern- 
ments are a rarer phenomenon). Nevertheless Labour conterence 
debates have on occasion echoed the spirit of the delegate to the 
National Union conference of 1925, who, it will be recalled, vv'irncd 
Stanley Baldwin: “ our loyalty is the same as ever, but it has got 
to be ‘ On, Stanley, On.’ ’’ 

Certainly this was the mood of the 1929 Labour conference during 
the couise of a long debate on unemployment. The debate took 
place on the reference back of a passage in the report of the PLP 
concerning the unemployment policies of the recently elected 
Labour Government. The report explained that there had been 
“ no opportunity for the Minister of Labour to deal with adminis- 
trative questions ” in connection with unemployment benchts, and 

* 1953 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 207. 

2 Hiis was particularly true of Conservative conferences during the 
intcr-war years; Conservative conferences alter 1951 tended to be somewhat 
less critical of their Government 
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added that it had been decided that “ questions of general legisla- 
tion (respecting unemployment) should be left over until the autumn 
and spring.” W. T. Kelly, M.P., moved the reference back with a 
ringing challenge to the contention that there had been “ no oppor- 
tunity ... to deal with administrative questions.” Tlic full-scale 
debate which ensued appears to have occupied at least four hours of 
conference time. In the course of the debate, J. H. Thomas, the 
Minister responsible for unemployment policy, gave a lengthy 
address and was closely questioned by a number of delegates, 
including Ernest Bevin. The Government’s position was defended by 
Clynes, and George Lansbury (in a final speech for the txccutive) 
warned <hat if the conference carried the leference back it would 
be “in effect a ^ote of censure upon (Margaret Bondfield. the 
Minister of Labour) and upon the administration— upon the Paity 
gener.illy, because you are dealing not with a Cabinet Report, but 
with a Report of the Labour Party in the House of Common*’. . . . 
(the conference would be) censuring the whole of the Members ol 
the Parluimentarv*Part> in the House of Commons (cries of’ No ’).” 
The tonfcrcncc chairman (Herbert Morrison) concluded vhe debate 
b> warning lh.it “ If Mr. Kelly and his friends persist in this matter, 
and (the reference back) is carried, the peopl.i who will rejoice more 
tli.in anybody else will be the Conservatise ncwspapcis and the 
Opposition in the House of C(»mmons.” Kelly refused to relent; 
the reference back w’as put to a vote; and it was narrowly defeated, 
1,027,000 to 1,100,000.1 

Again, at the 1930 conference, there were heated discussions of 
the Government’s unemployment policy; and again the Govern- 
ment could be left in no doubt about the deep uneasiness of its 
followers over its record in handling the problem.® Appeals to 
party loyalty, plus the support of a considerable proportion ol the 
trade union block vote, narrowly saved ihe second Labour Cm em- 
inent from outright repudiation by thi. party crnfcrencc ft 1929 
and 1930; but lif^s the delegates to tiic Conservative conference of 
1925, the Labour delegates could congralulate themselves on hav,ng 
played the part of goad and stimulant to the Cabinet. 

During the lifelinie of the 1945 and 1950 J..al) )ur Governments, 
the party conference played a remarkably modest roie. At each of 
the conferences during the period 1946 tt> 1951 the NEC invariably 
acted as a watchdog for the Government ; they never once advocated, 
or were even prepared to tolerate, a proposal which differed in any 
significant particular from the policies of the Labour Government. 

» 1929 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Parliamentary Report), pp. 
83 4 and 171-90. 

* 1930 Labour Annual Conference Rejmrt. pp. 186-204 
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And, on the whole, the conferences acted upon the advice of the 
NEC with suiprising docility. On a total of only nine occasions 
during the six party conferences (1946-51) was the advice of the 
NEC rejected by the conference. In 1946 the conference passed 
four resolutions which were opposed by the NEC. Two of these 
criticized the Government’s publicity; a third criticized its agri- 
cultural policy, but was adopted despite a plea by the Minister of 
Agriculture that it should be rejected; a fourth (criticizing certain 
items of educational policy) was adopted despite a plea by the 
NEC and the Minister of Vacation that it ’hould be rejected.^ 
The 1947 conference overrode the advice of Aneurin Bevan, the 
Minister of Health and a member of the NEC, by passing a resolu- 
tion favouring the abolition of tied cottages. The same conference 
overwhelmingly insisted on adopting a resolution favouring equal 
pay for equal work for women despite a plea from the NEC that the 
resolution should be withdrawn.® The 1948 conference renewed 
the demand for the abolition of tied cottages, again overriding 
Aneurin Bevan and the NEC; and the same conference passed a 
resolution opposing “ any reduction or withdrawal of food or 
clothing subsidies . . .” despite a plea by Dr. Edith Summerskill 
on behalf of the Nation.d Executive “ to leave this (matter) to the 
discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” ® During *the 
conferences held in the three years 1949-51 inclusive, the Executive’s 
advice was rejected on only one issue involving a major matter of 
policy. The NEC asked the Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers to withdraw a resolution proposing a certain course 
of action with respect to food distribution. The union refused and 
the resolution was put to the conference and carried.^ This one 
instance apart, the NEC had not the slightest difficulty in restraining 
the conference from taking action which would in any way embarrass 
the Labour Government. On the whole, the Attlee Governments 
w'ere as nearly immune as any Conservative Government can 
expect to be from outright condemnation by its annual cotiference. 

A few of the militant spirits in the constituency parties tried early 
in the lifetime of the 1945 Government to stimulate the party to 
redefine the relationship between the conference, the Executive 
and the Government. Nat Whine, then chairman of the St. Maryle- 

1 1946 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 128-30, 182-4 and 191-5. 

* 1947 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 125-7 and 157-9. It is 
interesting to note that after the party had gone into opposition in 1951, 
at the party conference the following year the NEC accepted a resolution 
in favour of equal pay. See 1952 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 177. 

» 1948 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 150-2 and 212-4. 

* J950 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 154-7. 
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bone Borough Labour Party, wrote of the 1947 conference (which 
he attended) that it had been ** impossible to distinguish between 
NEC and Government policy, and delegates were . . . asked to 
vote for or against resolutions, not because of their sociah'st content 
. . . but because the resolutions would be accepted as a declaration 
of confidence in the policy of (a particular) Department or of the 
ruling Minister. No distinction was made, in voicing these demands, 
between those aspects of Government policy which arose directly 
out of approved Labour Party policy and those which were expedi- 
ents to gain time. ... It is becoming increasingly but reluctantly 
accepted within the Laboiu* Party that every (conference) issue is 
an issue of confidence (in the Labour Government).” But the 
write! revealed singularly little understanding either of Cabinet 
Government, or of the relationship between tlie PLP and the mass 
organization of the party, when he added: “ The consequence of 
this procedure has been for the NEC and the Conlercncc to abdicate 
from their historic r61e and to surrender to the Cabinet the initiative 
in the determination of Party policy.” 

Whine proccaled, however, to outline an interesting set of 
suggestions for dealing with the problem he had described. He 
urged that the order of business of the conl'erence should be ” so 
arranged as to distinguish clearly between discussions on the 
Parliamentary Report and on General Policy.” He apparently 
intended Uiat the discussions of the parliamentary report should 
revert to the status they had occupied during the lifetime of the 
second MacDonald Government when these discussions sometimes 
became the occasion for a full-dress review of various aspects of the 
Government’s recoid. He proposed that “This jniase of the 
Conference shall belong to the Government, and shall provide an 
opportunity for an exchange of views between the Government and 
the Parly, and to determine whether and in what measure the 
Government retains the general support and confidence of the 
Party.” The parliamentary report as a whole would be introduced 
by the Prime Minister and senior Cabinet Ministers would be 
invited to rq)ly to criticisms of the work and policy of departments 
for which they were responsible. “ In order to r^rovide conditions 
suitable for liberty of speech by the del^g^tcs, free from contingent 
embarrassments to the Party, in respect of specific aspects of 
Government policy, the general discussion on the Parliamentary 
Report (should) be held in open sessions, and a vote taken, and the 
discussions on the work of individual Ministers and their Depart- 
ments (should) be held in secret session.” The sessions devoted to 
a discussion of general policj would “ belong to the Party and . . . 
provide an opportunity for delegates to express freely their views 
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on long term aims and current problems not covered by the Parlia- 
mentary Report.*’ During these discussions Ministers would be 
entitled to speak only if they were members of the NEC or in the 
capacity of delegates or ex officio members of the conference.^ 
There are obvious difficulties in connection with Whine’s pro- 
posal. It would be nothing like so easy as he seems to imply to 
distinguish between a debate on the record of the Government and 
a discussion of the party’s long-range policies. And in light of the 
Labour Party’s record in the matter of maintaining the secrecy of 
its “confidential” discussions. Ministers migh: in effect find them- 
selves virtually on trial in public. But whatever the merits or 
demerits of Whine’s proposal it has found no serious support at any 
authoritative level within the parly. Throughout the lifelime of the 
1945 and 1950 Labour Governments, the parliamentary and trade 
union leaders appeared satisfied with the increasing docility of the 
Labour conference; there is no evidence that they were disturbed 
by the fact that it had come to play a very modest r61e indeed in its 
relations with the Labour Government. *• 

With the rcliiru of the parly to opposition in 1951, the Labour 
conference was considerably revitalized, though it did not then 
play, nor has it ever in the modem history of the party played, the 
role which y^tiiee assigns it in the passage quoted at the beginifing 
of this section. The party conference has never been and cannot be 
“ a Parliament of the movement,” not, at least, if the PLP and a 
Labour Government are counted part of “ the movement”. This is 
not to say that the conference has ever been the totally meaningless 
alfair which Philip Snowden appeared to imply when he wrote: 

“ My cxiHirience of Conferences has taught me to attach very 
little importance to their resolutions. Of the hundreds of resolu- 
tions 1 have seen passed by Labour Conferences outlining a drastic 
ptogiamme of reform, I can hardly call to mind one which has 
had any practical result. Conferences will talk; let them talk. 
Governments, including Labour Govemmenfs, dispose of Con- 
feicticc resolutions. There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween the licence and irresponsibility of a Conference and the 
position of a Government which has to face practical difficulties 
and know's that no Government can move far ahead of public 
opinion. Nobody knows that better than members of the 
labour Cabinets. The rank and file of the Labour Party ought to 

^ Whine, N., “ Government and Party,” Fabian Quarterly, No. 57. 
Spring 1948, pp. 8-12. Some of tlie same issues are discussed in two articles 
by Ian Mikardo, M.P., and Morgan Phillips under the general title, “Do 
we need a New Constitution? ” in Labour Forum, Vol. 1, No. 7, April- 
June, l*>48, pp 10 ft. 
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have leaiiit that lesson by now. Tiiey ha\c had tnough cxpein.M.e 

of the futility of Conference resolutions.”^ 

The Labour conference has rarely behaved in the silly irresponsible 
way which Snowden here suggests; it has been too tightly controlled 
for that. Under the careful tutelage of the NEC (vt ith its preponder- 
ant representation of parliamentary leaders) and of the representa- 
tives of the trade unions (with their block votes) the conference has 
rejected the advice of the leaders of the party on only the rarest of 
occasions. It htia often been a thorn m tlicir l1c^h; but the conference 
of the National Union has, on occasion, served the same function 
with respect to the Conserv.itive le.idcjs. 

Aneurin Bevan, long the favourite of the constituency parties, on 
seve’'.tl occasions undertook to define fo^ the confetence its r61e in 
the formulation of policy. Inevitably perhaps, he w'as more 
generous in attributing authority to the conference than the actual 
circumstances justified; but his statements were b.isically sound. 
On the first occasion he was urging the rejection of a conference 
resolution respecting tied cottages at the 1947 conference. The 
rc'-’olution read in p.irt: “ This Conference . . . instructs the 
N.itional Executive Committee to approach H. M. Oovernment 
W'ith cl request tor the introduction of legislation having for its 
purpose tlie iiiiincdiatc abolition of the tied coii.ige system. . . . 
1 hat further the Government shall take immediate steps to ensure 
that no worker, whether on a contract of service or a basis of 
tenancy, shall be evicted without suitable alternative accommoda- 
tion is first proved {sic).” In reply to the debate Bevan reminded 
the conlcicncc of the tremendous legislative burden which had been 
undertaken by the Labour Government. And he added, There is 
such a thing as paili imentary' piiontivv . . . If this icsolution 
were earned it would mean that the Movement w'ould immediately 
have to embark on a Ccampaign against the Government. That is 
what the resolution says. . . . But if you say that the Govcinmcnt 
has an obligation >o carry out immediately all the resolutions passed 
in the last lorty years that would be imposing on us a task impos- 
sible to carry out. . . . It is impossible for the Conference not know- 

Snowden, An Autobiography, Vol. I, pp. 87-8 Foi an illustration 
of Snowden's attitude to Labour conference,' vlien he was still a mem- 
ber of the party, sec his comments on the proposal of the loibour con- 
ference of 1927 with respect to surtax The rimes, 12th December, 1927. 
Perhaps the culminating evidence of Snowden’s disregard tor the Labour 
conference and its policy declarations was provided in a speech in Ihe 
House of Commons on 2nd October, 1**31, when he stated (three years 
after the av (option of Labour raid the Nation ) : “ I must confess 1 have 
never read labour and the Nauon.” House of Commons Debates, 2nd 
October, 1931. 
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ing the Parliamentary situation to determine the Parliamentaiy 
timetable. All the Conference can do is to record its views on 
principle, and ask that they be implemented at the earliest possible 
moment.” The conference overrode the advice of Bevan by a 
narrow majority in favour of the resolution (for, 1,558,000; against, 
1,555,000).^ 

A year later, when no action had been taken by the Government 
to implement the decision of the 1947 conference, a delegate of the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers moved another composite 
resolution which stated in part, “ That this Conference urges the 
Government to introduce legislation abolishing the tied cottage 
system . . Again Aneurin Bevan warned the delegates: “It 
is quite impossible for a conference of 1,100 people, even if it were 
constitutionally proper, to determine the order in which the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and the Government introduces legislation 
into the House of Commons. It is for the Conference to lay down 
the policies of the Parliamentary Party, and for the Parliamentary 
Party to interpret those policies in the light of tne Parliamentary 
system. Any other procedure would merely confuse the whole 
situation.” But despite Be van’s advice the resolution was again 
carried, this time without a recorded vote.® 

On this occasion, the conference had exercised its undouHlcd 
right to ignore the advice of its leaders; but they in turn exercised 
their undoubted right to ignore the advice of the conference. All 
the latter succeeded in doing was to pro\e itself as impotent as was 
the Conservative conlcrence during the inter-war years when it 
icpeatcdly insisted that successive Consers’ative Governments 
should set about the task of reforming the House of Lords. In 
both cases the parliamentary leaders professed that they shared the 
objccHves of the (.onfcicnce. But in both cases the Icadeis insisted on 
their own ultimate right to choose the most suitable moment in 
which to act upon the advice of the conference. And if the parlia- 
mentary leaders judge it necessary to do so they may postpone “ the 
moment of action ” to the Greek kalends. No parliamentary party 
and ccilainly no Government can forswear the right to judge the 
“ practicability ” of the decision of its mass organization; this fact 
the Labour Party has wisely recognized in its constitution. 


The National Executive Committee 

The constitution of the Labour Party provides that the National 
Executive Committee “ shall subject to the control and directions 

* 1947 1 abour Annual Conference Report pp IZ*"-? 

* 1948 Labour Annual Conferente Report, pp 212-14. 
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of the Party Conference, be the Administrative Authority of the 
Party.” ^ No distinction is made in this clause between the PLP 
and the Labour Party, but clearly the intention is that the NEC 
should be responsible for the work of the Party outside Parliament, 
subject of course to the overriding authority of the annual con- 
ference. The NEC is composed of 28 members, two of whom are 
ex officio: the Leader (since 1929) and the Deputy Leader (since 
1953). A third member of the NEC, the Treasurer of the Party, 
may be nominated by any affiliated organization and is elected by 
vote of the whole party conference. For the purpose of nomination 
and election of the remaining 25 members of the committee, the 
NEC is divided into four divisions ; Division I consists of 1 2 members 
nomiiiatcd and elected by the affiliated trade unions from among 
their members; Division II consists of one member nominated and 
elected by the socialist, co-operative and professional organizations 
affiliated to the party; Division HI includes seven membcis nomii.a- 
ted and elected by the constituency Labour Paities, Federations 
and Central laibour Parties. Division IV consists of fv’e women 
members of the party who may be nominated by any affiliated 
organization and who are elected by a vote of the whole party 
conference.* In addition, the Secretary of the Party is also a 
member of the NEC and may take part in its deliberations although 
it is the custom that he should not exercise a vote. Tnc NEC elects 
its own chairman and vice-chairman and the Executive normally 
elects to these offices the individual with longest service on the 
Executive who has not yet served in the office. 

Ever since the formation of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee the trade unions have been iu a position to control a majority 
of the places on the NEC. Under present arrangements they have 
12 direct representatives among the 28 members of the committee. 
In addition, however, they cast an overwhelming preponderance of 
the vote for the five women members and for the Treasurer. In 
effect therefore thfly can determine, if they wish, who shall occupy 
18 of the 28 places on the Executive. It need not be implied that 
the trade unions have on all occasions insisted that the places they 
control should be occupied by individuals wiio are completely 
subservient to their own point of view. Indeed, during the period 
1918-29 when the trade unions and affiliated societies voted jointly 
for 13 places on the Executive the trade unions tolerated the election 
of a number of non-trade unionists from the ILP and the Fabian 
Society. Similarly they have supported the election of women 

* Labour Party Constitution (l'*53), p. 9, 

* Ibid., pp. 21-2. For the composition of the Fxecutive during earlier periods 
see Table 13 on p. 518. 
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members to the NEC who were not active in the trade union move- 
ment, and Arthur Greenwood was re-elected Treasurer for many 
years although he was a parhamentary rather than a trade union 
figure. But there can be little doubt that few members of the Execu- 
tive elected in the categories in which the trade unions have a pre- 
ponderant vote will long survive m office if he or she falls foul of 
majority opinion among the leaders of the trade unions affiliated 
to the party. 


Tablp 13 

Tml CiiMPOsnioN or ihi NTC 
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* C illtd * N itmn d Societies ” sc< tioa 
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Note\ 

l>p to 1918 each seetK 'i noiniiutcd aiid voted Jor its ow i icnrcsti t lines 
on the ( onimitu'c (/ e 11 1’ elected then ov n tw >, and 1 abian Soei.t^ the r 
one) 

r)18 Ml cuh scetion nomniaed its oisn leprescntitnes but lhe\ ^cit 
voted upon by the whole uinfercnie ^except wonen meuibiis who eoiilJ 
be nonnn ited by any ve 'ion of the eonlercice) 

Since 1937 each scetmn has noinn ilcd and >otcJ its own n piesentatoes 
(except in the eisc of the* womens section, which is nom' nicd md voted 
upon by the whole conference) 

The Wretarv of the Patty is not included in the above table 

A review of the record of the NEC shows that it has never 
attcmiitcd to move in any direction in which a majority of affiliated 
trade unions were not prepared to follow. This is not to say that the 
trade unions have consistently determined an agreed policy among 
themselves and then foisted it upon the NFC and the party as a 
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whole. It has much more frequently been the case that the initiathc 
has come from the parliamentary leaders of the party who, as has 
already been explained, have invariably been well represented on the 
NEC and during long periods have constituted a majority of its 
members. So long as the leading parliamentarians have been able, 
as individuals, to retain the confidence of the leading figuies in the 
trade union world, and so long as tlicy have been able to convince 
these trade unionists of the wisdom of the policies they propose, 
the NEC has inevitably fallen into line. To recall a phrase which 
was used in the discussion of the Conservative Party, this is a 
process of “ leadership by consent ” — that is. by the consent largely 
of the trade unions, since frequently in the history of the party the 
minoitly of constituency representatives on the NEC have f.'iund 
themselves out of sympathy with the remainder of the Executive 
and the parliamentary leaders. 

The authority of the Leader and of other prominent ]*arli. • 
mentarians on the NEC who share his views has bi.cn enhanced 
(in a negative sen^e) by the provision of the l.abour Paity.coristitu- 
tion which prohibits members of the General Cotircil of the 'I radcs 
Union Congress from being nominated for the NEC. Occationally 
leading figures in the trade union movement have chosen to seek 
membership of the NEC rather than the General Council ul the 
TUC, but this is not the general rule; in a majority of unions the 
most influential and powerful figures have chosen to serve (m the 
General Council. As a result, at almost eveiy stage in the modern 
history of the party the trade union representation on the NEC has 
consisted of second and sometimes third rank union leaders. \ 
description of NEC meetings by those who have attended them 
suggests that as a rule most trade union representatives aie prepared 
to play a modest role and to support the initiative of the Leailcr of 
the Party and his parliamentary supporters. Witcs t’'kcn in the 
NEC on issues of policy may find trade union npresorlativcs 
divided, just as the •constituency representatives may find themselves 
voting on opposite sides. But whenever the Leader of the Parly 
and those of his colleagues who represent majorilv opin’ons in the 
PLP have been challenged by rebel opinion (wluc.’i is usually based 
in the constituency section of the Excciili '''i a major ilj of tlu liade 
union representatives have almost invariably voted overwhelmingly 
on the side of the Leader and his friends.^ 

* This analysis of divisions of opinion within the NFC has inevitably 
had to be based largely on discussion with present and former members 
of the Executive since there is ve*v little published evidence concei ning the 
history of the NEC’s deliberations. However, this interpretation of recent 
NEC developments is to some extent sustained by a passage in Beatrice 
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It is therefore misleading to speak of “ trade union control of the 
NEC,” if by that phrase it is intended to imply that the trade unions 
have invariably taken positive action to manipulate the Executive 
for the purpose of fulfilling a concerted and agreed trade union 
programme. Leadership and initiative within the NEC has almost 
invariably been retained by the Leader and the representatives of 
majority opinion within the parliamentary party. Indeed, in the 
1931 crisis, as was shown in the analysis of the fall of the second 
Labour Government in 1931,' the non-M.P. section of the NEC 
abdicated all attempt to control the course i ^ events. But even in 
less dramatic circumstances, the trade union element in the NEC is 
normally prepared to accept and follow the leadership of the PLP 
leaders on the NEC. The latter have normally been able to control 
the affairs of the party so long as they retained the confidence of a 
majority of the Ir.ide union representatives on the Executhe. 

A discussion of the composition of the NEC must also include 
some reference to the striking continuity of its membership. In 
the annual elections for the NEC during the period 1900-53, some 

I, 125 places vkCic filled. A total of 199 people tilled these places 
with an avtiage length of serxice of just oxci fne jears. Fort>-six 
individuals scued foi .ml^ one year; 115 ,cr\cd fot unJci five ^ears; 
and tlie remainder, 84 tor 42 per cent, of those wlio sei vcd on the 
N1 C) held office for five years or more. And of these, 42. or 21 per 
cent, of those who served, did so for ten vears or more. The hard 
core of long-servicc veterans consisted of live who served from 20 to 

24 years (C. R. Attlee, Ben Turner, Mrs. B. Ayrton-Gould, Mrs. 

J. L. Adamson, Susan lawreiice) and five others who served 

25 years or over (J. R. C’lyrcs, Arthui Henderson, J. R. MacDonald, 
Hugh Dalton, and Herbert Morristm). These figures do not neces- 
sarily suggest that there has ever existed a tight-knit oligarchical 
control of tlie Executive; there has clearly been a fairly steady 
recruitment of new members from year to year. But equally there 
was never n the course of NIC elections a sudden or dramatic 
transformation in the membership of the Executive. A hard 


Webb’s diary in which she iccords a conversation with Susan Lawrence 
after the latter’s re-election to the NLC in 1925 ; “ Susan (she wrote) who is 
now back again on the bxecutive of the Labour Party is depressed with its 
commonplace Irade llnion composition— says tliat it means the dominance 
of [MacDo'iold] and a moderate and timid policy . . . there being no one but 
Lansbiiry to stand np to him, the Exccitive will be silent and not protest — 
until It IS too late ...” Beatrice Webh'^ Dianes, 12 October, 1925, 
folios 89-90. Tor a further comment on this issue, see p. 599-600 below. 

* See pp 443-4 above. 
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core of members who enjoyed the confidence of the party retained 
office for long periods of time and thereby helped to ensure con- 
tinuity of policy; they also helped to ensure the development of 
certain conventional relationships between the NEC, the party 
conference and the PLP. 

The functions of the NEC^ may be classified in two broad 
divisions: first, to supervise the work of the party outside Parlia- 
ment at every level; second, to report on its own work to the 
conference and to submit to the conference “ such resolutions and 
declarations affecting the Programme, Principles and Policy of 
the Party as, in its view, may be necessitated by political circum- 
stances.’' The first of these functions involves a very wide range 
of rc^ponsibllities. The NEC must “ ensure the establishment of 
and . . . keep in active operation ” Constituency Labour Parties, 
Cential Labour Parties and Federations m every appropriate 
political area throughout the country. It must ensure that all the 
ofiicers and members of the party at every level conform to the 
constitution, rult^ and standing orders of the party. ‘^Thc NEC 
is given powers to enforce these regulations by taking “ any action 
it deems necessary for such purpose, whether by way of disalfiliation 
of an organization or expulsion of an individual, or otherwise.” 
Any such action must be reported to the next annual conference 
of the party when it is subject to review and to possible reversal 
by the conference itself. 

The NEC has never hesitated to use its powers of disaffiliation 
and expulsion when it deemed such action to be necessary; its 
annual reports bristle with illustrations of the procedure followed 
in proscribing organizations ar 1 movements which have attempted 
to win the support of Labour Party members or of the party itself 
tor particular sets of objectives which were frowned upon by the 
NLC.“ The procedure followed in the aisafliliation of recalcitrant 
constituency parties is nowhere better illustrated than in the publica- 
tion entitled The WEC Versus the Widnes Labour Party: The Facts 
(London, 1939), which contains the full text of the correspondence 
exchanged between the Divisional Labour Party concerned and 

^ For a detailed list of the " Duties and Pcw^tts ” of the NEC see Clause 
VllI of the Party Constitution (1953). 

* It is not possible to reiiew NEC procedure in any of these instances 
in detail, but an account of the procedure followed in dealing with one of 
the most explosive issues of the 1930s, the Popular Front campaign, can be 
found in the following sources: The Report o* the NEC to the 1939 party 
conference, and in the report of the conference itself For a description 
of the r61e of the princijial figu' in this dispute see Strauss, P., Cripps— 
Advocate and Rebel, |'P- f 1 1-14 ; Lstoiick, E., Stafford Cripps . Master States- 
man, pp. 143-8 ; anil Foot. M., Anenrin Bevan, Vol. I, Chapter 9 
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the officials of party head office acting on behalf of the NEC 
Disciplinary action culminating in expulsion has also been taken 
against a number of individuals in the party, including Members 
of Parliament. The Parliamentary Labour Party can do no more 
than withdraw the whip from recalcitrant M.P.s and exclude them 
from meetings of the PLP. It cannot force an M.P. to resign his 
seat nor prevent him from attempting to secure re-election. The 
NEC, however, can expel the M.P. from the Labour Party and 
refuse to approve his readoption as a Labour candidate. If his 
local party insists on readopting him despite NEC disapproval (as 
sometimes happens) then the NEC can and usually does proceed 
to disaffiliate the party. It can then be expected to form another 
Constituency Labour Party which adopts a candidate acceptable 
to the NEC.^ 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the whole history of NFC 
discijdinary action, whether against movements, constituency parties 
or individuals, has been this: in almost every case the action of the 
NEC has been overwhelmingly approved by the subsequent annual 
confeicnce. 1 he record would suggest that when the leaders of the 
parliamentaiy party find themsclvts embaria-scd by an individual 
or an organization they can rely with confidence on the NEC to 
rid them of the tr^)llblcmakers concerned. The NEC in turn can 
almost invariably depend upon the ccnfcrenc; to sustain it^ action. 

The second main lesponsibility of the NbC (to report on its 
woik (o the annual confeicnce and to pt event policy statements to 
the conference) has already been dealt wiih in some detail. The 
impoiiancc ot ils n'lle in tins regard was best expre.scd by Herbert 
Nforrison in ihe course of an addicss to the 1937 annual conference 
in which he said: “ I’his Eveciilive is the servant of the Conference, 
but it has a duty to lead the Confeicnce. to advise the Conference 
in the way it ouclit to go, and I hope cseiy L\cciiti\e that has 
fCsponsibiliry vifi never iKsilatc to give ConfcieiiLe firm advice 
as to what it ought to do.” ^ As has already been .shown, the E \ccu- 
tive has almost invaiiably fulfilled tlic role Morrison here assigns it. 
On laie occasions, as for example in tlie foreign affairs debate at 
the 1930 conference, the voice of the NLC has been muffled or 
confused,* but on almost every other important issue of policy the 


^ \ variation of this procedure ocairrcd in lOan in the case of Konni 
Zilliacus, a 1 abour M.P. who liad been elected m 194^. For the NL'C's 
account of its action in liis case sec their report to the 1949 conference, 
p. 18, and the conference report for that year, pp 119-2b. 

2 1^37 Fahour 'Innual Conference Rep^rf.p 163. 

’ See r 4.’0 above. 
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NEC has made a forthright recommendation as to the action the 
conference ought to take. 

Whatever divisions may exist within the NEC itself, it now speaks 
in conference with a single voice. This was not always the case; 
there arc instances in earlier conference reports when prominent 
members of the Executive have spoken on opposite sides in important 
debates. Thus, for example, at the 1908 conference MacDonald, 
then Secretary of the Party, spoke against a resolution calling 
on the Government “ to establish a legal minimum wage in selected 
trades, on the lines suggested in the Sweated Industries Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P.‘’ Hender- 
son, in reply, defended his action and warned the coiife.eucc not to 
embartiss the PLP by defeating the resolution ; the confetence 
accepted his advice and passed it.' There is no clear indication as 
to when a principle akin to Cabinet solidarity first became accepted 
in the councils of the NEC, but the last importart conferent 
demonstration of disunity within the NEC occurred when Eansbuiy 
disagreed with his’collcagucs on the issue of sanctions at ♦1\- party 
conference of 1935. After 1951, a small ininoiity of the NEC 
vig trously disvented from the views of the majority on several 
major issues. In political speeches between conferences the 
dissenters did not attempt to conceal their differences, but at the 
co.nlercnce itself no member of the NEC has given any hint that he 
disagreed with his colleagues on any issue discussed by the confer- 
ence. In May 1954, however, the NEC decided that all its members 
would be bound by the principle of Cabinet solidarity except on 
issues which the NEC itself might from time to time specify. The 
resolution read as follows: “ Decisions arrived at by a majority vote 
aie binding upon the National Executive Committee unless otherwise 
decided by the National Executive Committee itself. Any infringe- 
ment of this rule shall be dealt w ith at the next subsequent meeting.” - 

Tlie dispute within the NEC which followed the resignation of 
Aneurin Bevan aud tw'o of h'S Ministerial colleagues from the 
Labour (.jovernment on 22nd April, 1951, led to an important 
coniroversy over the policy-making functions of the NFC. Three 
days after the resignations the NEC held a meetii.r at which one of 
Bovan’s .supporters proposed that the NFC should convene a 
special party conference to enable the paii.y as a whole to debate 
the issue of rearmament (which had been the principal subject of 

1 1908 Ixiboi r Annual Conferente Report, rp 73-4. 

* One week later the Nl-C ruled “ That the issue of German learma- 
mert shall be declared to be exempt as regards individual expressions of 
opinion, from the implications i 'jposed by the fabove) resolution ...” 
Labour Press Service, June, 1954. 
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dispute between Bevan and his Cabinet colleagues). This proposal 
was rejected by the NEC which issued a statement reafiSiming 
its wholehearted support for the Government’s defence and 
budgetary policies. On the following day Bevan and three of his 
supporters on the NEC wrote to Morgan Phillips claiming that by 
taking sides in the controversy arising out of the Ministerial resigna* 
tions the NEC had, in their view, “ exceeded its proper function”. 

“ The NEC (the letter added) is the servant not of the Govern- 
ment but of the Party. Its primary task is ti cairy out the decisions 
of the Annual Conference. Its relations even with a Labour 
Government — though, naturally, close and friendly— are second 
to its obligations to the Party. It has, rightly, no power to issue 
directives to the Government: in turn, it should not be called on 
automatically to endorse Government policies, even major policies, 
which have not been pronounced upon by the Party Conference. 

“ A serious situation would arise if it came to be thought that 
the NFC was merely an extension of the machinery of Govern- 
ment. The NFC’s activities migirt well be .crippled in .such a 
situation, and the Government itself embarrassed — if, for instance, 
Party delegates to Socialist Parlies and conferences in other 
eountries were to be regarded as agents of the Government. 

’* Fqually serious is (he opposite danger that could arise trom 
the disturbance of this constitutional balance— the danger that 
the Government could come to be regarded as the instrument of 
the Party F.xecutive. It is in order to siiess the undesirability ot 
any such tendency that a I.abour Prime Minister always presents 
to the Annual Conference of the Parly a separate report on the 
work of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

“Tlic distinction between Government and Party has always 
been jealously maintained in British Constitutional practice. Ft is 
one ol the important safemiards of (he riglils of the individual who 
seeks to express a minority view W'ithin the framework of (he 
Party constitution. The statement just issued bv the NI'C (ends to 
blur this constitutional distinction and to weaken this safeguard. 
. . . We caimot agree that the NEC was within' its powers in issuing 
this shitcmenl or lias the right to prevent us from discussing, in 
Parliament or elsewhere, the issues on which it hastened to take 
sides. ...” 

The Party Secretary said in reply that he accepted the view set 
forth by Bevan and his colleagues that the NEC and the Govern- 
ment “ must preserve their separate identities and that the National 
Executive Committee has no obligation automatically to endorse 
Government policy . . .” But he added that this nevertheless 

“ leaves the National Executive Committee free to comment on 
the work and policies of any Government— I about no less than 
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Tory .... Such statements are, of course, reported to the subse* 
quent Annual Conference where they are open to discussion like 

every other activity of the National Executive Comniittee 1 

cannot believe that you would wish to confine National Execu- 
tive Committee statements to pioblcms of internal Party organiza- 
tion, since some of you have in the past subscribed to statements 
by the National Executive Committee on political issues which 
wete not foreseen at the previous Party Conference. As the elected 
authority responsible for representing the Labour Party between 
Conferences the National Executive Committee has not only tlie 
light but the duty to publish its views, c.specially on mattcis which 
might be the subject of controversy and confusion in the Move- 
ment.”^ 

Undoubtedly Sevan and his friends were on weak ground in 
challenging the right of the NEC to make a statement on a major 
matter of public controversy. As Morgan Phillips quite rightly 
pointed out, the NEC has never hesitated in the past to make such 
statements even though the issue involved had not hitherto been 
discussed by a party conference; a subsequent conferen'O; would 
have the opportunity to review and, if it wished, to repudiate the 
action of the NEC. The Bevan group did not choose to raise a 
quite different question: whether the NEC had not in the six years 
since 1945 abdicated its responsibility to maintain a viewpoint of 
its own, independent from that of the Labour Government of the 
day. As has already been noted, not once in the lifetime of the 
Labour Governments of 1945 and 1950 did the NEC give any 
public indication that it disagreed with any item of Government 
policy. No doubt it was late in the day to raise this issue, but 
certainly the protest wliich was made on this occasion carried little 
weight, since Phillips could point out that members of the group 
had themselves subscribed to statements by the NEC on issues 
which had not been discussed by a previovs party conference. 

During the inter-war years especially, the NEC’s function in 
declaring and aiiinfiing Labour Party policy between conferences 
was of much greater importance than it has been since 1945. The 
NEC met much more frequently then than it does now. (To take 
but a few examples at random: it met 41 times during the year 
1918-19, 34 times during 1923-4, 39 times during 1935-6; whereas 
during the years since 1945 it met no more than 10 to 12 times a 
year.) During the 1930s, and especially when the party was at its 
weakest in the years 1931-5, the decisions of the NEC, and the 
policy declarations which it issued, were undoubtedly on many 
occasions of greater public interest than were the deliberations 

* See 1951 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the Execu- 
tive), pp. 5-6. 
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and decisions of the PLP. But with the formation of a Labour 
Government in 1945 and the emergence of a powerful PLP the 
deliberations of the NEC sank into comparative insignificance. It 
is doubtful whether they were of much greater importance than those 
of the Executive Committee of the National Union. There was 
some revival in the importance of the work of the NEC after Labour 
returned to opposition in 1951 but it appeared unlikely that the 
NEC would recapture the limelight which it held in the 1930s and 
earlier. It is abundantly clear that the real centre of day-to-day 
policy-making within the Labour Party is to be found in the delibera- 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee and of the PLP. However, it is 
important to note that during the bitter quarrels of t!ie 1950s and 
early 1960s the NEC became a forum in which the dissident minority, 
defeated in the PLP, could renew its battle against the parliamentary 
leaders. 


The Sub-Committees of the NEC 

The NEC has five major sub-committees ahd, in addition, it 
appoints a number of special sub-committees and advisory com- 
mittees which deal with particular problems of current concern to 
the party. The major committees are as follows: organization, 
international, commonwealth, policy and publicity, finance and 
general purposes. The Leader and Deputy Leader, the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and the Treasurer of the NEC are ex ojjicio mem- 
bers of each committee; the remadning members of each committee 
are recruited from the NEC itself by the following procedure: 
after the election of a new NEC the Secretary of the party sends 
to the members of the NEC a list of the sub-committees which are 
to be established and invites them to indicate (in order of preference) 
the committees to wliich they wish to belong. The Secretary himself 
then allocates individuals to particular committees (NEC members 
may not always find themselves allocated to the committees which 
they would prefer). The Secretary’s draft ’list of committee 
jnemberships is then submitted to a meeting of the NEC and it is 
normally approved without debate. 

Refwence has been made to Table 6 (p. 424) which shows that, 
since 1945 especially, the composition of the sub-committees of the 
NEC has reflected much the same preponderance of M.P.s (and of 
Ministers and ex-Ministers) as has the NEC itself. In allocating 
NEC members to the sub-committees the Secretary may have 
deliberately sought to reflect a balance similar to that which exists 
in the parent committee; but whatever the reason there can be little 
doubt that the preponderance of members of the PLP on the three 
major committees (policy, organization and international) has 
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helped to ensure that the views of these committees are unlikely to 
be at variance with those of the majority of the PI.P ihelf. This 
IS paiticulariy the case since the leaders of majojit> opinion in the 
PLP can usually rely upon the suppoit of a majority of trade union 
members of the NfC. The '>iib-comniittces woik closely vMth the 
principal departments of the party head office; then woi k will ihcie- 
fore be examined more fully in Chapter IX. Reports of the woik of 
the sub-commitlccs are incorporated in the NIC report which is 
piescnted to the annual confciencc. It is tlicref 4 >ic posMble lor 
conference delegates to move Kick the refeicnee o( )>ailiculat pass- 
ages in sub-conimittcc reports to which tl\v object, dthough such 
mo\cs have been successful <mlv on the raicsl occasion*;. 

Thei‘. is one othci sulvcommittee of the NLC which sh^nla be 
bracketed with the live nnjor siib-commuicc. leuiied to abo\e; 
but the NEC itself seems rather reticent about Us woik. This is 
the elections sub-commitice. Its piincipal duty is p* considci 
in the first instance whether the appioval of the NLC ought to be 
given to piospccttve candidates whom constituency paiUjs wish 
to adopl.^ On comparatively raic oceasions when the NEC has 
proposed to withhold endoi^cmeiit ol sitlnn* 1 ahoui Members 
reference has been m«ide in Ihe leport of th.e NLC’ to the woik ol the 
elections sub-comimtlcc.^ In such instances the action ot inc sub- 
committee is, of course, subject to debate by the paily conlcicnce. 

^ See p. 550 bdow. 

^ The following cxccrpt from the NI C icpoit to the confciencc 
ip 18) gives an indication ol die lurKtions of llic cfcUions sub toainuttec- 
“ In March, 1949, Mr. L. J, Solley, M P., w is seleaed bv die l huiioek i rades 
< o’liici) and CoriStilueiiLy I aboi.i n o p uiiaauiitaiy ( anJi- 

date at the nc\i Gencial Election I he C )iislit«ici»Ly l\irt>'s applu *lio'i foi 
the National Executive Coniruittee's endoiscnicm of tin. Candidature was 
lefeired to the riections Sub-(^oinPiittcc of d Lxccuti.e and considered 
by them at their meeting on 26th April At th s mceling ii wa** decided to 
defer making a rccomnicndalion to the National \ \ecuU»e C.ornmi1tec 
pending a fuilher meeting of the Sub CiiniixnttLc winch Mr. Solley was 
invited to attend * 

“In accoi dance wath this decision, Mr. vSollcy attended the meeting 
of the Sub-Commiltcc held on lOlh Mav. Mr. w'u given an 

opporliiTiiiy to comment and to answer questions on a v^..cument outlining 
his activities and attitudes during the last threi v^'irs. In the course of the 
interview, not only was the cndoisemciit of his v oididatiiic consideicd but 
also his membership of the Parly. 

“ITiiS interview was reported to the National Executive Committee 
at Ihcir meeting on 18th May, when after full discussion i1 was decided to 
expel Mr. Solley irom membership ol the I^abo.*r Paily Thi*^ decision was 
immediately conv'eyed to Mr. Soliey and also to the Ihurr^ck Trades 
Council and Constituency Labour Party who were at the same lime in- 
formed that it would be necessaiy to proceed with the selection of a pros- 
pective Parliamentary Candidate lor the next General Election.” 
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But in contrast to the fairly full reports of the work of other NEC 
sulHx>nunittees which are regularly incorporated in the NEC Report, 
there is usually little or no information concerning the activities 
of the elections sub-committee. Certainly there is no indication 
of the number or names of prospective candidates from whom 
approval has been withheld. By omitting any full report of the 
work of its elections sub-committee the NEC no doubt manages 
to avoid a great many tiresome conference debates. 1 he NEC is 
thus able to handle the delicate matter of candidatures with a 
minimum of interference from the mass orgai ization of the party. 
The arrangement which it has evolved is strikingly similar to that 
which operates within the National Union. It will be recalled that 
the National Union’s Standing Advisory Committee on Candidates, 
unlike the other adsisoiy committees of the National Union, docs 
not report to the party’s annual conference.^ 

The NEC participates in a number of joint committees with 
other sections of the Labour movement. The most important of 
these is the National Council of Labour, a body which is composed 
of seven representatives of the Trades Union Congress, seven 
representatives of the Co-operative Union and seven representa- 
tives of the Labour Party (of whom four are nominated by the J*I P 
and three by llie Nf C). One representative attends for the Labour 
Peers and the editor of the Daily Herald is also permitted to do so. 
In addition, the secietaries of the TUC, the Labour Party and the 
Co-operative Union serve as joint secretaries of the Council. For 
some years during the 1930s the Council served as a policy-making 
body on behalf of the trade unions and the Labour Party (the 
Co-operative Union did not formally join the Council until 1941). 
But it has now ceased to do so; it serves primarily a liaison function 
and is of little political significance. Each of the constituent bodies 
presents a report on its major activities to each meeting in order 
that the organizations represented may be kept informed of each 
other’s work. Some of the Council’s meetings a/’e given over to an 
exchange of views on current problems of common concern. Thus 
the Council’s report presented to the 1953 Labour Party conference 
records that during the eight meetings held in the previous year 
there were discussions of such matters as the future of the iron and 
steel industry, agricultural marketing boards, the co-operative 
movement in tl\e colonies and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


* Since this passage was written the work of approving prospective candidates 
has been transferred to the organisation sulvcommiltoe. It conducts its work 
in much the same way. 
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The NEC is represented on two other joint committees which 
bring it into close association with organs of the co-operative 
movement. One of these is a joint committee of the NEC and the 
National Policy Committee of the National Co-operative Authority; 
the other is a joint committee of the NEC and the National Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Co-operative Party. The work of the latter 
oiganization cannot be dealt with in detail, but some further refer- 
ence must be made to its relations with the Labour Party. Over a 
thousand retail, wholesale and producer co operative societies with 
a total membership of approximately 11 million arc aflihated to 
the Co-operative Union; and approximately two-lhiids of these 
societies (with a membership of over eight million) die alliliated 
to the Co-operative Party, ^ which was founded in Itl7. The 
Co-operative Party has repeatedly refused to dih'.iatc nationally 
with the Labour Party although it has negotiated an agiccment with 
the latter which is designed to promote cLtse rcl.iMou'! between the 
two bodies both in Parliament and outside. Under this apreement 
local Co-operative* Society Parties are encouraged to afliliute with 
Constituency l^abour Parties and to run jcunt can'hdales b»»th for 
Pailiament and local government bodies. U".'ially under the title 
“ Co-operative and Labour.” These candid.ites tommit themselves 
in advance to joining the Parlmmentary Lihoiir Prtt> and to con- 
lorniing to its regulations. In the lv.^1 elections .18 such candidates 
were jomtly sponsored, of whom 16 were returned to Parhainent. 
The Co-opeiative Party meets scparat'*ly in annual conference and 
Its work outside ParUament is s>nchroni/cd with ♦h.it of the labour 
Party through the joint committee referred to above. In every 
important respect the “ Co-operauve and L.ihour ” M.P.s are indis- 
tinguishable from other members ot the PLP. 

Although the NEC does not maintain fo nal links with the Fabian 
Society through a joint committee as it d 'cs with the co-operators 
and the trade unions, some reference must be made to tlie 1 abian 
Society’s unique rote in the Labour Party. I'he Society was, it will 
be recalled, one of the sponsoring bodies which helped to form 
the LRC in 1900 and it has been affiliated to th-s Labour Party 
since the party’s inception. The Fabian Society lias never sought 
power for itself; it has never had an eltv rai programme of its 
own; it has reserved its right to encourage research and discussion 
within the Labour movement of all issues which, in the Society’s 
own judgment, arc worthy of study. The Society as a whole is 
not committed to support the views of any of the authois whom 
it publishes. Groups or factions within the Labour Party have there- 

* See Bailey, i., The Co-operators in Politics, pamphlet, nd. (c 1949). 
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fore never been able to use the Society’s name to win support for 
their policies. 

It is not possible to recount the history of the Society*; but it 
should be noted that it has at present 6,400 members who are 
affiliated either nationally or through the 115 local societies. The 
then president of the Society, G. D. H. Cole, defined its role in 1953 
when the Labour Party was sharply divided on the issue of 
“ Bevanism ”. Cole said ; 

“ It is at times like these that the value o' the Fabian Society as 
a research organization open to Socialists who differ sharply about 
some aspect of immediate policy appears most plainly. The Fabian 
Society cannot take sides cither for or against the Bevanites : it has 
to hold the allegiance of Bevanites and anti-Bevanites and of those 
larger sections of the movement which reject both labels, or it car- 
not carry on with the tasks it has set itself. Its great task is to 
work out, not policies to throw at tlie l.abour Party’s head but 
projects based on careful thought, which commit no one but their 
authors and are open to be taken or left, or altered for adoption, 
as the icsponsible bodies to which they aie ollered sec fit. The 
Society is there to enable its members to offer consideied adsiue 
to the Labour Party, to the Trade Unions, to the Co operatois- - 
indeed to any Labour body that cares to take notice of them.”* 

The Society has sometimes been formally requested by the Labour 
head office to undertake particular pieces of research. After the 
Labour Party’s return to opposition in 1951, for example, the 
research department at head office invited the Fabian Society to 
examine some of the pioblcms which had faced the two post-war 
Labour Governments. Arthur Skeffington, M.P. (a Fabian who 
was elected in 1953 as the representative on the NEC of the socialist, 
co-operative and professional organizations), has described the 
Society's response to this request: “A number of expert groups 
were formed (by the Society). Reports were forwarded on the 
social services, housing policy, on education and on nationalization. 
By agreement these findings have not been published but we know 
they were of assistance to the sub-committees preparing Challenge 
to Britain, and W’e received the thanks of the NEC.” ® Normally 


* See Pease, E. R,, Hhtory of the Fabian Society, London, 1925, and 
Margaret Cole’s definitive account. The Story of Fabian Socialism, London, 1 961 . 
Sec also Fabian Journal, No. 12, April 1954, reviewing the work of tlic Society 
on its 70lli anniversary, and Mdbum, J. F., “ The Fabian Society and the British 
Labour Party,” The Western Political Quaiterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, June, 1958. 

* Cited in Fabian Journal, No. 12, April, 1954, pp. 26-7, 

* Skeflington, A., “ The Fabian Society and the Labour Party,” Fabian 
Journal, No. 12, April, 1954, p. 27. 
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the results of the Society’s research are made available more 
generally and informally throughout the Labour movement. The 
critics of the Society sometimes argue that with the development 
of large-scale research resomces at Labour head oIBce it no longer 
serves a useful purpose, but there is a large enough body of opinion in 
the Labour movement which disagrees with this view to ensure that 
the Society should continue to play its present modest but important 
role in encouraging research into and discussion of problems of 
sociahst policy. 


m 

lllL REGIONAL ORGANIZATION Ol' IIIE I ABO”R PARTY 

The Labour Party was much slower than the Conservative in 
devising a system of regional organization; but, like the (’onservu- 
ti\cs. Labour has been careful to ensure that its regional organiza- 
tions acquire very little autlionty in the aifairs of the j.aily. As 
early as 1886 the National Union had lecogni/cd the wisdom of 
desohing some of its work on a Svt of Provincial Unions and from 
these beginnings the present elaborate area organi/.ition has 
evolved. The first two regional councils of the 1 abour Party were 
iht'se established in 1938, one for Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
other for Wales. Subsequently 11 such councils in all have been 
established covering England, Wales and Scotland. * 

The l.abour Party has adopted at the regional level a principle 
which IS to be found in the Conservative Party at both national 
and legional levels. The proi^ .sional organization of the Labour 
Party in the legions (the regional organiser and his staff) are respon- 
sible not to the elective regional counci’ or its executive but to the 
National Agent and the party head oh cc in London. The head 
office in turn is of course lesponsible to the NEC and the party 
conference, an arrangement wliich contrasts with the Conservative 

^ I he following IS a list of the Regional Councils and the counties which 
they represent: East Midlands: Dcrbjshire, Lciccste; shire, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottingiianisnire; Eastern: Bcdfo»dshre, Cambridge- 
shire, Isie of Eiy, Essex, lleitfordsbire, Hun r, • lonshire, Norloik, Suffolk; 
LONriON: Administrative County of l,ondon and Middlesex; Northirn 
Rlgion : Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, North Riding except Scar- 
borough and Whitby; NoRra-WKi lrn : Cheshire, part of Derbyshire, Ijtnca- 
shirc, Westmorland; Scotland; SounttRN: Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire, Kent, Surrey, East Sussex, West Sussex, Isie of Wight; Soinn- 
Wistlrn: Cornwall, Devon, Doiset, Gloucestershire, SomeroCt, Wiltshire; 
W.u-LS: Wales and Monmou*' .hire; W'est Midlands: Herefordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire; 
Yorkshire: East Riding, Scarborough and Whitby, West Biding, York. 
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chain of command; but at the regional level of the Labour Party, 
the relationship between the professional party workers and the 
mass organization of the party is identical with that in the Con- 
servative Party. If anything, the regional councils of the Labour 
Party tend to be even less influential than the area councils of the 
National Union. They meet more rarely (once a year compared 
with two to four times a year) and Labour's regional councils, 
unlike the Conservative area coimcils, arc forbidden to debate 
national or international affairs. They have a few drastically 
limited functions (which are discussed below) but they are so nearly 
powerless that it is difficult to understand hov' they succeed in holding 
the interest of those who attend their meetings. Ostrogorski’s 
cynical comment on the Conservative area organization of his day 
(“. . . without even resorting to much wire-pulling, the central office 
ensures the organization of the party a complete unity of manage- 
ment which makes all the threads converge in the London ol.‘ice 
and utilizes the popular Associations for its own ends . . .”) could 
be us aptly applied to the regional organizations of the Labour 
Party to-day. 

The initiative in the formation of regional councils came in the 
first instance from the NEC rather than from the regions themselves. 
Thus, for example, the report of the first annual meeting of the 
East Midlands Regional Council recorded: “The pioposal»of the 
NEC to establish the East Midlands Regional Council was approved 
unanimously at a conference of 88 Trade Union and Labour Party 
organizations, represented by 360 delegates held ... at Notting- 
ham, 5th Dcccm^r, 1942 .... Mr. Shepherd (the National Agent) 
placed the proposal of the National Executive before the conference, 
which agreed to appoint a provisional committee to draft the 
constitution, rules and standing orders for the consideration of 
a Second Conference,” etc. ^ The constitution subsequently 
adopted is typical of those in cflcct in other regions. It outlines a 
very modest set of objectives. Membership of Labour regional 
councils is open to the following bodies; constituency parties and 
borough (or central) parties aflUiated to the Labour Party nationally, 
county federations of Labour Parties, and federations of trades 
councils recognized by the TUC; individual trade unions (if their 
entire membership is within the region) or, alternatively, area or dis- 
trict committees of national trade unions (whose membership 
extends over more than one region); co-operative societies and area 


^ Report of the Provisional Executive Committee to the First Annual 
Meeting of the East Midlands Regiond Council of the Labour Party, 26t]i 
June, 1943, p. 2. 
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or district committees of co-operative organizations; area or district 
committees of socialist societies affiliated to the Labour Party 
nationally; women’s advisory councils. All of these affiliated 
organizations arc entitled to send delegates to the annual meeting 
of the regional council; and in addition the following may attend 
the annual meeting as ex officio members without voting rights: 
members of the NEC who reside in the region, M.P.s and candidates 
for the region and two representatives from each Labour Group on 
county councils within the region. 

The major function of the annual meeting is to elect an executive 
committee which, like the NEC, is composed on a federal basis, 
ensuring representation for the trade unions, constituency parties 
and women’s advisory councils and each other type of organization 
affiliated to the regional council.^ ITie executive committee meets 
Oil an average of six or seven times a year and attends to the work 
of the council in the intervals between the latter’s annual meetings. 
The members of the executive may also be called on for other 
duties: thus, for e^mple, the 1953 Lancashire and Cheshire Report 
notes: “ Executive members have also co-operated with the Regional 
Organizer to an increasing extent in the work in the w'jonstituencies 
b} acting at local enquiries, deputizing at selection conferences and at 
other meetings of vital importance to the Party.” ® The executive 
elects its own chairman and treasurer and in some instances these 
offices have been occupied by the same individual for very long periods 
of time. On the death of George Tomlinson the Lancashire and 
Clieshire Report recalled that: “From the inception of the 
Regional Council in 1938, George Tomlinson has been Chairman 
of the Council . . .” ® According to Tomlinson’s biographer ^ he 
cherished the office with paternal coneem: “. . . the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Regional Council was very near to his heart. ... It 
was one of the positions he wanted to keep all his life.” llis bio- 
grapher concedes that “ he sometimes annoyed delegates by his 
adroit manQ;u\ring»of controversial items on the agenda . . .”: 
but Tomlinson “ had his wish ”; he died in harness, although his 
achievement is somewhat tarnished by the fact that a resolution 
from a constituency Labour Party appeared on the agenda for the 
subsequent annual meeting proposing “ That this Regional Council 


t See for example the composition ot tlie Executive Committee of the 
Southern Regional Council, Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Councii. 1953, p. 1. 

* Report of the Executive of the I-ancoihire onJ Cheshire Regional 
Council, 1953, p. 4. 

» Ibid., p. 3. 

* Blackburn, F., George Tomlinson, p. 198, 
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adopts the same procedure as the National Executive with regard 
to the chairmanship of the Regional Council, e.g. that a different 
chairman should be appointed each year.” ^ Leaving nothing to 
chance, the constitutions of most regional councils provide that the 
regional organizer “ shall act as Secretary to the Regional 
Council.” 

The primary functions of the regional councils are to ensure the 
establishment of constituency and borough labour Parties; “to 
co-operate with the National Executive Committee, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, the Co-operative Union 
Limited, or other Kindred Organizations, in joint political or other 
action . . .”; and to encourage the work of county federations of 
Labour Parties and other party organizations in connection with 
local government. The Executive Committee of the West Midlands 
Regional Council underlined in its annual report for 19S3 the limited 
functions of its council : “ (Its) primary work . . . must remain 
the strengthening and further development of the organization 
and activity of the Constituency Parties.” * 

Oflicial party literature has occasionally hinted that the councils 
might have a broader function. Thus, for example, a party pam- 
phlet published in 1948, The Rise of the Labour Party, stared (p. 14): 
“ Tlic Regional Councils (also serve) as groupings which can be 
consulted by the National Executive on issues of policy, and means 
whereby the currents of opinion within the Party can be measured 
and taken account of in formulating national programmes.” But 
such consultation has occurred on only the rarest of occasions; 
and even then it has been concerned not at all with “ currents of 
opinion within the party ” but merely with internal problems of 
administration. Thus the 1944 East Midlands Report notes that 
“. . . tthe) fcxecutive was consulted by the NEC concerning a number 
of proposals it was considering placing before the next Annual 
Conference. Subjects covered included the ‘ Year of Party Develop- 
ment ’ campaign, the fixing of a common minimum membership 
suKscripiion for all parties . , . authority and procedure concerning 
the nomination and selection of Parliamentary candidates . . . the 
opening of a General Election Fund.” ® 

There have been occasional exasperated protests both on the 
regional and national level against the comparative impotence of 

1 Report of the Executive of the Lancashire and Cheshire Reifional 
Council, 1953, p. 18. 

‘ Report of the Executive Committee to the 10th Annual Meeting of the 
West Midlands Regional Council, 1953, p. 13. 

* 1944 Annual Report of the East Midlands Regional Executive Com- 
mittee, p. 9. 
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the councils. At the 1949 national party conference Harold Davies, 
M.P., moved the reterence back of the section of the NEC report 
dealing with regional councils: . . some of us (he said) believe 

that the Parly machine needs revitalizing. . . . The time has come 
. . . to see if we can make Regional Councils really effective. I 
believe that if the Regional Councils had a first-class Conference 
some time before this main one the results of the main Conference 
discussion would be thereby improved. The Regional Councils 
have not got enough power within the constitution of the Party.” 
He urged that ‘‘ individual voices ” must be made to “ feel that they 
are helping to polish and implement Labour Party policy.” The 
reference back was seconded; but there was no debate and in reply 
to Da\ies’s proposal Morgan Phillips, the party Secretary, redefined 
the function of regional councils in a sentence that gave no encour- 
agement to the hope that they might be permitted to play a more 
effective role in the affairs of the party; “ We established the Regional 
Councils (he said) for the purpose of getting in every part of the 
country a complete liaison between Co-operatives, Trade bnions 
and the Constituency Labour Parties.” The reference back was 
lost without a recorded vote.^ 

Harold Davies’s plea has frequently echoed through the meetings 
of tlie regional councils themselves. At the annual meeting of 
the West Midlands Regional Council in 1953 a constituency Labour 
Party delegate moved the following resolution: 

“That this Conference welcomes meetings where prominent 
membets of the Labour Movement are in attendance, but deplores 
the present habit of designating as ‘ Conferences ’ meetings which 
are in fact devoted to a lectute with questions and discussion if 
lime peimits, and particularly objects to the practice of biinging 
a ready-made resolution before .such a meeting, thus denying the 
local Movement a share in policy-making ; and accordingly calls 
upon the Regional Party to oiganize in addition to these lectures, 
some genuine Conferences where discussion may be iriliated by 
the rank and file, as it is only at such a meeting that a two-way 
tiafiic of ideas between leadership and membership is possible, and 
as only when both sides have a chance of listening to the other 
misunderstandings and divisions can be avoided." 

Another delegate moved an amendment to add: “That the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party should gi\c 
powers to Regional Councils to discuss policy matters.” The 
secretary of the regional council (who, as was noted above, is 
invariably the regional organizer and thus a representative of the 


* 1949 I ahour Annual Couferencr Report, p. 134 
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party head office) warned that these proposals would “ aecd a 
decision of National Conference and would necessitate recasting 
the whole structure of the Party nationally and regionally.” He 
appealed for the withdrawal of the resolution but after a lively 
debate the issue was carried to a vote. The amendment was defeated 
by 92 votes to 58 but the resolution was carried on a show of hands. ^ 
Presumably this resolution found its way to party head office and 
was called to the attention of the NEC. But there is no reason to 
believe that it met with a favourable response at the national level; 
certainly no action was taken to implement the proposal. 

Despite occasional outbursts of impitience with their com- 
parative impotence the councils seem content for the most part 
to function within the areas of activity allotted to them. Where 
policy matters are concerned they are permitted to discuss resolu- 
tionj> submitted by affiliated organiziitions “dealing with” (.as the 
constitution of one regional council puts it) “political and social 
aspects of public, legislative and administrative affairs within the 
rctiional area'* Under this provision the council and its executive 
can of course deal with a w’ide range of social problems with a 
specific regional application. A characteristic resolution submitted 
to the 195J meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Regional 
Council read; “This Conference views with alarm the growing 
unemployment problem throughout the N.W. Region and urges 
the NEC to formulate an immediate polity for submission to H.M. 
Government to ensure full emjrloyincnt w'ithin the textile industry 
and textile machinery industry.” And of narrower application, 
another resolution submitted to the same annual meeting read: 
“ That this Regional Council strongly urges the Ministry of Trans- 
port to take immediate action to alleviate the very serious traffic 
coiigcation in Cheadle, Cheshire, by allowing the Kingsway 
Extension to proceed.” ® But where resolutions arc submitted 
that contravene the regulations which limit discussion to matters 
of regional interest they are firmly ruled out of order. The report 
of the Yorkshire Regional Council for 1953 notes that the standing 

‘ Report of the Annual Meeting of the West Midlands Regional Council, 
7th-8th March, 1953, (duplicaledl, pp. 10-11. It is significant tliat when in 
1954 the NEC found itself in dilficultics with many sections of the party 
because of its support for German rearmameiU, it decided to arrange a 
.special senes of regional “conferences.” Clement Attlee commented: “1 
have great hopes that the regional conferences the Labour Party is orga- 
nizing will help to persuade our comrades in the country that the official 
(NEC) view is right and that Labour common sense will prevail.” (The News 
Chronicle, 3rd June, 1954.) 

• Report of the EC of the Lancashire and Cheshire Regional Council, 
1953, pp. 20-1. 
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orders committee rejected resolutions which had been submitted 
dealing with the national health service, the denationalization of 
road transport and the Vienna Peace Congress.^ 

A minor but persistent concern of some of the regional councils 
has been the appointment of magistrates. A report of the Northern 
Regional Council records that : “Asa consequence of the resolution 
carried at the last Annual Meeting, it was decided to make a census 
of Magistrates with Labom and Trade Union affiliation in com- 
parison with the number from other political parties. This revealed 
that in 13 County and Municipal Boroughs, Labour had 111 against 
300 others. . . . Representation was made and the figures sent to 
the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Morgan Phillips was asked to raise the 
question with the Lord Chancellor’s Olfice. A promise was given 
t*" give sympathetic consideration to future recommendations. 
Constituency Parties were asked to submit name«, and these have 
been sent to Head Office and passed to the Lord Chancellor’s Office 
for consideration.’’ * Apart from policy issues in the region and 
the problem of the appointment of magistrates, regional couucds 
and cvccutivcs deal mainly with the standard range of political 
acthnty in their region. I’hey encourage the co-ordination of policy 
among Labour Groups elected to the various local government 
bodies within the region and play an active role in local govermnent 
elections. They organize schools and conferences, propaganda 
demonstrations, and conduct recruiting campaigns for the party 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the regional organiza- 
tion of the Labour Party, like its countcri>art on the Conservative 
side, plays an insignificant part in the life of the party. In each 
party, the central organizations appear to conceive of the work of 
tlie regions as a useful but harmless outlet for the energies of tiiose 
apparently tireless people who seem never to overlook an oppor- 
tunity to form themselves into committees for the advancement of 
the cause in which they believe. The party bureaucracy must 
obviously have a system of regional offices to attend to the affairs 
of the party in various parts of the country. The regional officials 
act under the direction of the party head office; but it is useful to 
provide that they should serve alongside some democratically 
elected group of party enthusiasts in the regions. It would be 
irksome and inconvenient if these local enthusiasts were permitted 
to direct tlie work of the regional officials. They arc therefore 
prohibited from doing so in both the Conservative and Labour 
Parties. And in the process of keeping its regional councils out of 
mischief, ffie Labour Party goes one step further. TJnlike the 

1 Report of the EC of ihe Yorkshire Regional Counc'l, 1953, p. 27. 

* Report of the EC of the Northern Regional Council, 1953, pp. 7-8. 
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Conservatives, it prohibits its regional bodies from concerning 
themselves with national and international issues. In both parties 
the central headquarters is eager as always to tap new sources of 
voluntary laboiu* and enthusiasm; but they are equally eager as 
always to devise means of ensuring that this enthusiasm is not mis- 
directed into efforts to determine or control the policies of the party. 

IV 

THE CONSTITUENCY ORGANIZATION OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

The Labour Party at constituency level duplicates to some extent 
the federal principle which is operative nationally; as a result. 
Labour’s constituency organization is very much more complicated 
than that of the Conservatives. In a fairly typical type of constitu- 
ency organization (in a single borough, undivided for the purpose of 
parliamentary elections) ^ the structure of the party, on broad lines, 
is as follows: in each ward or polling district of. the borough there 
will be a ward committee composed of individual members, and 
there may also be a women’s section, and possibly a Young Socialist 
(Jroup. At the constituency level these ward organizatic>ns com- 
bine with a numbei of alFiliated bodies, the most important of which 
arc trade unions; less frequently a trades council, a co-oqjjr.itive 
society or local branch of the Fabian Society or other socialist 
society may also be afliliated. Individual members of the Labour 
Parly participate solely through their ward organizations; unlike 
the Conservatives, they do not meet together at the constituency 
level. At that level the affairs of the party are controlled by a 
General Management Committee (which is discussed below) 
composed of delegates from the wards and the affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

The constituency parties arc. as one Labour publication puts it, 
“ the operative units of party activity,” * and like the Conservative 
constituency associations, they are in most respects self-governing, 

^ It is impossible in brief compass to deal with the multifarious forms 
of local Labour Party structuic. This account therefore confines itselt toacharac- 
lenstic type of organization, the constituency Labour Party in a single and un- 
divided borough 

* The Labour Party, a duplicated document produced hy the parly head 
ofTice, October, 1950, p. 6. See also Hanham, H. J., “ The Local Organization of 
the Labour Party,” Watern Political Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, June, 1956, 
pp. 376-388; Blondel, J., “ The Conservative Association and the Labour Parly 
in Reading,” Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 2, June 1958, p. 110 ff. For a per- 
ceptive analysis of the work and problems of local parties, sec McKitterick, T., 
“The Membership of the Party,” Political Quarterly, July -September, 1960, 
p. 312. 
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They administer their own affairs, they elect their own officers, 
raise and administer their own funds, undertake their own programme 
of publicity and propaganda and conduct election campaigns in the 
constituency on behalf of the party; subject to the approval of the 
NEC, they also select their own candidates and appoint their own 
agent. I f anything, however, the Labour constituency parties are sub- 
ject to rather more detailed control by the central organs of the party 
than are the Conservative associations. The latter are “ recom- 
mended” to adopt certain model rules ; but the Labour Party constitu- 
tion (clause III, section 2) requires that: ” Each Constituency 
Labour Party, Central Labour Party, and Federation . . .adopt 
the Rules laid down by the Party Conference.” The NEC has the 
authority *‘to sanction modifications in the . . . Rules where 
local circumstances render it necessary.” But parties are warned 
in advance that any proposed modifications “ must not alter the 
objects, the basis or conditions of affiliated and individual member- 
ship, vary the procedure for the selection of Parliamentary Candi- 
dates ... or effect a change in the relationship of Central Labour 
Parties or Constituency Labour Parties with the National Labour 
Party .”1 

The NEC’ also keeps a much closer check than docs the National 
Union on posMble constitutional manipulations by the constituency 
paities. According to the Model Rules (although this provision is 
often ignored) the constituency parties must apply annually for 
renewal of their affiliation to the Labour Party and when they do 
.so they arc required “ to deposit a copy of the Rules approved by 
the National Executive Committee in their case with the applica- 
tion.” The stern warning follows: ” Affiliation to the National 
Labour Party will be deemed to be severed unless this rcqiiiicincnt 
IS carried through.” Even the standing orders which parties may 
devise for themselves must be submitted to the NEC for approval. 
From long experience the NEC has no doubt become convinced 
of the need to scrutinize the inner liie of constituency parties with 
minute care, but none tne less the phraseology of these provisions 
seems strangely rigorous. The atmosphere is somewhat mcliowed 
by a passage in the principal handbook for local party work sup- 
plied by the head office {Party Organization), which states: “A 
party should insist on a commonsen'‘C and straightforward observ- 
ance of the constitution and rules by all officials, members and 
sections. To say this docs not mean that narrow-mindedness over 

^ Constitution and Rules for Constituency labour Parties in Single and 
Undivided Boroughs (henceforth referred to as Model Rules Set A), p. 3 
[Italics ininc.J These model rules were laid down by the party conferences 
of 1929 and 1930; tliey have ti t been fundamentally altered since. 
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detail is commonsense. Rules are not intended to be red tape, but a 
secretary should realize that carelessness in applying them is often 
the cause of strmns and trouble growing in a party.” The head office 
concludes paternally: ** Be wise and keep a party constitutionally 
in order.” ^ 

Tliere is provision for two classes of members at constituency 
level: those who belong through affiliated organizations, and in- 
dividual members who belong through ward committees. Organiza- 
tions which may affiliate to constituency parties include trade 
unions, co-operative societies and branches of the Co-operative 
P.irty, branches of socialist societies or professional organizations 
which arc affiliated to the Labour Party nationally, trades councils, 
and “ any other organization or branch thereof which the National 
Executive Committee deems eligible for affiliation.” * The trade 
unions, of course, constitute by far and away the most important 
category of affiliated organizations. Members of affiliated trade 
unions arc not, however, entitled to take an active part in the affairs 
of the constituency party unless they become enrolled as individual 
members. They may do so by asking their trade union branch secre- 
tary to forward their names and addresses to be recorded in the 
register of party members kept by the party secretary. In some 
instances the initiative is taken by the party secretary himself who 
approaches the union branch secretary to obtain a list of In’s members 
paying the political levy. The party secretary may then make a direct 
personal appeal to the individuals concerned. This appeal may 
invite the “ indirect ” union member to cmol as a direct member and 
in that capacity pay a full membership fee. But this is to invite the 
trade unionist to pay a duplicate fee and he may refuse to do so; 
he may be unwilling to pay more than the political levy which he 
has already subscribed through his union.® 

The second category, individual membership, is open to anyone 
of 16 years of age or over on the following conditions: the applicant 
must “ accept and conform to the Constitution, Principles, Pro- 
giamme and Policy of the (national) Labour Party and the Rules of 
(the particular constituency) Party”; in addition, individual 
members must, if eligible, belong to a trade union affiliated to the 

^ Croft, H., Party Organization, 1950, p. 7. 

^ Model Rules Set A, p. 5. As an illustiation of the extent of aflihation 
m a highly organized Central Laboui Party in a divided borough sec 
Appendix VI, “ Afliliatcd Organizations 1953,” Fifty Years History of the 
Woolwich Labour Party, 1903-53, pp. 80-1. 

^ Normally a union affiliated nationally to the Labour Party pays to the 
party one shilling per year for each of its members paying the union's political 
levy. The membership fee for an individual member of a local party is six 
shillings per year. 
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rue and if the union is affiliated to the Labour Party he must 
contribute to its political fund. An additional clause bars anyone 
“ who is a member of a Political Party or organization ancillary or 
subsidiary thereto declared by the Annual Party Conference or 
National Executive Committee ... to be ineligible for affiliation 
to the Labour Party . . .” ^ (This provision is primarily intended, 
of course, to bar members of the Communist Party and of Com- 
munist-inspired “ front ” organizations from joining in the work 
of the Labour Party.) Clearly the conditions of membership of the 
Labour Party are hedged round with a great many more qualifica- 
tions and restrictions than arc operative in the case of membership 
of Conservative associations. It is only fair to add, however, that 
some of the provisions (such as that requiring all members who arc 
eli»nble to join a trade union) are not enforced by many local parties. 

Ihe affairs of the constituency party are controlled by a body 
usually known as the General Management Committee (hereinafter 
GMC), which consists of delegates elected by the affiliated orgmi/a- 
tions mentioned dbove and representatives of ward committees 
(see below'), women's sections and branches of the Young Socialists. 
The basis of representation on the GMC for affiliated brganizations 
and other party units is deternuned by the constituency party itself; 
again, however, they must secure appnnal of their arrangements 
fiom the NEC. And, again, there arc provisions designed to 
exclude heretics from appearing as delegates from affiliated organ- 
i/ations. The GMC is in full control of the affairs ol the party; 
the executive and all other committees are subject to it. 

The GMC takes corporate action in some matters such as the 
guaranteeing of expenses in elections; but the individual members 
of tiic GMC are also entitled to “ act as delegates W'hcn expressing 
the opinions of their societies or W'hcn bringing resolutions from 
their organizations.” In addition to supervising the whole range of 
party work, the GMC has power ot expulsion. Acting on the advice 
of the executive committee it may “ take all necessary stepj to safe- 
guard the Constitution, programme, principles and policy of the 
Labour Party within the Borough.” It may take action ” involving 
the punishment or expulsion of any organization or individual ” 
with the proviso that the latter “ shall have the right of appeal . . . 
to the National Executive Committee which Committee shall have 
power to confirm, vary, or reverse the action taken by the General 
Management Comnuttee.” * 

At its annual meeting the GMC elects from among its own 
members an executive committee which directs the work of the 

‘ Model Rules Set A, p 6. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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party under the general supervision of the GMC. The executive 
committee normally consists of the officers of the party — ^the presi- 
dent (or chairman), two vice-presidents, treasurer, financial secre- 
tary and secretary (who are annually elected by the GMC from 
among its members) — and as many additional members as the GMC 
shall decide. (In the case of a very small party it is sometimes 
provided that the general management committee should itself 
serve as an executive committee.) The executive normally meets 
once a month; it receives financial statements and reports from the 
lower echelons of the party, and generally supervises and stimulates 
the development of party activity. It usually sets up a number of 
sub-committces concerned with the social life of the party and the 
usual range of political activity. 

Special reference must be made to one of the officers of the party, 
the secretary, who is often the most important single individual in 
the otgani/alion. If the constituency parly employs an agent^ he is 
normally elected to serve also as secretary. In addition to the duties 
usually attachetl to such a post, the secretary ‘is encouraged “ to 
keep contacts with and consult frequently with all officials. ... To 
keep an oversight on all activities in the parly. ... To watch for 
opportunities of development and promote organization to secure 
this. ... To be the disinterested servant of the party and to 
encourage all members to work harmoniously together for tht gtiod 
of the cause.” ^ The secretaiy would appear indeed to require the 
virtues of a panigon, although it is tidded hopefully “ there is no 
reason why a person of ordinary abilities should not become a good 
secretary, providing he has zeal and tact . . .” 

When the secretary is in fact also the agent oi the parly he olten 
emerges as the key iigure in the constituency organization. The 
agent is encouraged to think of himself as ” the managing director 
of the party”; but there is this stern enjoinder: ” He is . . . not a 
dictator.” The agent is responsible for “ organizing the societies 
and individuals in the movement into a collective unity for the 
achievement of the party’s aims. He must cultivate tlie art of gelling 
people interested in the work of the party. He will always be looking 
out for likely individuals and assessing their qualities.” These 
passages clearly invite the sccretary-agcnt to adopt an almost 
paternal role, nursing, guiding, encouraging the voluntary party 
workers. With this encouragement, a headstrong or self-centred 
individual sometimes finds himself tempted to convert his party into 

* On the work of the Labour Party agents, sec Comfort, G., Professional 
Politicians, p. 59 If. See also 77/e Mecluuncs of Vicloi v. I abian Society, 1962, 
p. 14 IT. 

* Party Organization, pp. 8-9. 
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a one-man organization; worse still, he may find himself undertaking 
to manage and manipulate jobs that should be left to others. Hence 
the w'arning that it is “ a great mistake (for the agent) ... to undertake 
individual work himself except on special occasions to set an 
example. He is expected to inspire and impel members to engage 
in the multifarious activities of the party, and to plan, organize 
and direct the work. There is a type of man who is an * omnibus 
olTicial ’ ; he is so occupied in doing every job he can lay his hands 
on that he never notices that other people cannot get a look in, 
and when they become apathetic he is loud in his complaints that 
no one ever docs anything in that party but himself. The most 
useful thing an (agent) can do is to stand behind his officials and 
sccretaiics. Help and encourage them, but let them have real 
re' ponsibility and the praise for good work.”^ 

Afler a great many meetings and discussions with Labour Party 
agents, one is forced to observe that the party has not been notably 
sua-essful in rccruitinp the sort of person envisaged in the passages 
quoted above. Tile pay for the work is poor and the chances for 
promotion to more responsible positions w'ithin the party arc not 
good. A tonsiderable part of the time of many agfcnts is taken 
up with laising their own salaries by means of .specially organized 
football pools and other money-making devices.® This inevitably 
detracts from the time available for political activity. It would 
seem evident that there must be a major overhaul of Labour Party 
policy with respect to the employment of agents if the party hopes 
to eflcct any real improvement in its constituency organization, 

'llial such unprovement is necessary in the party’s interests is 
abundantly clear from a review of the membership figures for 
constituency parties. If total membership figures are a reliable 
evidence of the health of these paities then there is an extraordinary 
range in their degree of well-being. Table 14 at p. 544 shows the 
relationship between Party member .hip and Labour vote m 20 

^ Party Organization, pp. 8-10. 

- Jf for any reason it became impossible to icsort to these mctliods of raising 
funds It lias been estimated that as many as onc-thitd of tlie constituency parties 
employing full-time agents would have to dispense with their services. In 1951 the 
party employed 296 agents; ten years later it had oni> 210 See Mechanics of 
Victory^ 1 abian Society, 1962, p. 14. 

The distribution of these agents is also of interest. In the 81 constitu- 
encies in the Lancashire and Cheshire area, for example, the party has 34 
agents. Of these 8 arc employed by borough parlies (covering two or more 
constituencies)' 15 agents are employed in constituencies with trade union 
sponsored candidates (there is a total of 20 such constituencies); and 11 
agents are employed in the 47 constituencies in which the candidates are 
sponsored by the constituency party lathcr than by a trade union. 
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Table 14 

Relationship between Labour Party Membership and the 
Labour Vote in Twenty CoNSirruBNaES in Lancashire 
AND Cheshire* 


Constiliicncy 

Member- 

ship 

Labour 

Vote 

Mcmbcr- 
sliip as 
Percent- 
age of 
Labour 
Vote 

Majority 
(Libour - -f- 
Coiis. -= — ) 

7V« Parties with largest 
Membership: 





Salford West 


27,542 

22% 

+ 3,487 

Nelson and Colne 


25,611 

18% 

19% 

+ 4,400 

Wythenshawe 

4,250 

22,045 

— 6,566 

Salford East 

3,724 

27,729 

13% 

+ 3,487 

Farnworth 

3,715 

26.297 

14% 

-h 8,185 

Bury and Radclifle 

3,361 

28,058 

12% 

- 1,897 

Clayton 


27,985 

11% 

-1-11,863 

Rochdale 

3,188 1 

1 27,343 

12% 

— 454 

Stretford 

2,865 1 

25,6t'4 

11% 

— 9,725 

Leigh 

2,821 I 

i 

33,881 


+ U.296 

Ten Parties with smallest 
Membership: 


1 



Ince 

675 

32,148 

2% 

+ 19,843 

Warrington 

631 

2b,225 

2% 

+ 8,602 

Crosby 

5.37 

10,251 

5% 

— 14,783 

Waverirce 

535 

19,702 

3% 

- 8,477 

Southport 

502 

12,535 

A «> ' 
^/o 1 

- 17,853 

Blackpool North 

456 

12,727 

4% 

— 17,229 

Scotland 

354 

28,558 

1% 1 

-f 15.214 

Kirkdale 

3.50 

19,637 

2% 

-1- 758 

South f*ylde 

350 

12,408 

‘ 3% 

— 23,318 

North Fylde 

282 

11,284 

2% 1 

' 1 

— 14,135 


* The Labour vole given in this table is that which the party received in 
the 1951 general election, when Labour held 37 of the 81 seats in the region. 
The membership figures arc those picsented to the 1953 annual meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Regional Council of the Labour Party. 


Lr-ivcashire and Cheshire constituencies (this area was chosen 
because at the time the relative strength of the two major parties in 
the area was similar to their relative strength throughout the country 
as a whole; of the 81 constituencies in the area, Labour held 37, the 
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Conservatives 43 and the Liberals one). For the purposes of this table, 
the ten constituency Labour Parties which had the largest member- 
ship and the ten which had the smallest were chosen. It will be 
noted that there is a remarkable range in the percentage of Labour 
voters recruited into the party (22 per cent, at Salford West as 
against 1 per cent, at the Scotland division of Liverpool). The 
largest number of parties in the area had a membership representing 
between 5 and 10 per cent, of the Labour vote in the constituency. 
It will be further noted that the size of the party membership appeals 
to bear no relation to whether the constituency is “ safe ” Labour, 
“ safe ” Conservative, or marginal. Four of the ten largest parties 
arc in Conservative-held seats; four of the ten smallest are in 
Labour-held seats. The strength of a constituency party would 
ajtpear to depend on the calibre of its CMC and its agent or secre- 
tary and on the amount and quality of the work they are prepared 
to undertake.^ 


V 

THE Ward committees of the labour party 

It is the aim of the Labour Party to estabbsh a ward committee 
in each ward of the constituency with the primary purpose of main- 
taining “ the necessary machinery for elections within its area, and, 
with the approval of the Executive Committee of (the constituency) 
Party (undertaking) propaganda work.” “ Individual members of 
the party are attached to the appropriate ward committee and in 
addition (as was noted above) members of aflihaled societies who 
choose to enrol themselves as members of a ward committee may 
do so. 

The party head office gives this advice to those engaged in pro- 
moting ward activity; “ The ward committee or association should 
be an influential body in its district. There must be enterprise and 
determination to develop ward committees into large associations 
capable of impressing and coping with the population in their areas. 
The old-fashioned complacency with a ward committee of a dozen 
people must give way to a modem conception 'if a ward association 
of some hundreds of members and an activity which surpasses the 
whole energy of the original central party, if the cause of Socialism 

^ A subsequent constituency analysis of the national situation in 1959 
suggcst8.howeveT, that “ on average ... the larger the Labour majority, the smaller 
the Labour Parly membership.” The Mechania of Victory (Fabian Society, 1962) 
p. 17. 

* Model Rules Set A, p. 9. 
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is to be organized for victory with 15 to 20 million votes sustaining 
it.” This passage is clearly directed against a fairly persistent 
toidenqr (to be found everywhere in the party) for a small group of 
parly stalwarts to convert the ward organization into a tight-knit 
band of the faithful who are content to elect each other in turn to 
serve on the GMC and to manipulate the affairs of the ward without 
too much interference from a large-scale membership. For those 
who take this view, head office explains: “ There is no need to 
fear big ward committees; the power and prestige of a general 
management committee of a party rises and increases in proportion 
to the size and influence of its ward committees and sections.” And 
there is a reminder that there is a reward for those who take this 
view: ” There is more glory in directing the strong than in dominat- 
ing tlie weak.” ^ 

If a ward contains two or more polling districts within its boun- 
daries the ward committee is advised to form sub-committees to 
undertake organizational work within such districts. These sub- 
committees are not to become “ detached groups’”; they arc to be 
subject to the control and authority of the ward committee. The 
duties of the sub-committee arc as follows: 

“ 1. 'Jb see tliat a street captain or leader iS fixed lor e\ery street 
or group ot .street* 

“ 2. To create a bod> of helpers to be urivliu l!ic diicition of cadi 
JiMder ; 

(a) for distribution ol litcratuic, 

(b) lor collection of subscn.itions. 

(() for uicclural canvassings, etc. 

“ 3. To codity information about the residents : 

(a) foi the iiarty clectois" index or marked register. 

(h) for securing the franchuse for eligible persons at icgistration 
tunes, 

(c) for special appeals for membership.” " 

* 

From a study of ward organization this would appear to be a 
somewhat idealized description ol how ward sub-committees should 
function; it is doubtful if this standard of performance has been 
achieved in very many instances. The nearest most parties appear 
to gel to this ideal is an arrangement whereby individual members 
act as “ collectors ” for particular streets; they also help to prepare 
a marked register and distribute literature and voting cards at 
elections. During elections most of this work is done voluntarily, 
but the collectors who carry on the work between elections are 

^ Party Organization^ p. 19. 

2 Ihi(L, p. 2J. 
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allowed, in a great many constituencies, to retain a prescribed 
percentage of the sums they collect 

It is important to note that it is only at ward level that individual 
members of the Labour Party have an opportunity for regular 
participation in the affairs of the party. Ward meetings open to all 
members are held on the average once a month, and at these meetings 
there is an opportunity for discussion of local party affairs and for 
the formulation of proposals and resolutions which may be submit* 
ted to the GMC for debate and, if they arc adopted, for forwarding 
to the NEC and the party head office. Inevitably only a small 
percentage of the total party membership within the ward is likely 
to attend such meetings. Estimates of the proportion of total 
m Tibership which is continually act’ve in party affairs between 
elections range from one to five per cent. Ccrtai*ily it would be 
agreed thni ten per cent, would be an unusually high proportion. 
A group of members of the Manchester Fabian Society undertook 
a detailed study by questionnaire and interview of Labour Party 
activity in nine of Manchester’s 36 wards. They found that “ attend- 
ance at ordinary monthly meetings (of the ward comniktiecs) varies 
between five and 35 people, though each ward (has) several hundred 
subscribing members; there was an average of 18 (m attendance) 
at the nine meetings answering our questionnaire.” ^ 

The Manchester survey showed that there is some tendency for 
the regulaily active part of the menbership to include a higher 
proportion of members with more extreme views on matters of 
public policy. This largely accounts for the fact that resolutions on 
matters of policy which flow from the wards to the constituencies to 
the national organization tend to reflect a more militant point of view 
than would have been likely to have emerged from a fuller meeting 
of the party membership; certainly the views expressed are unlikely 
to be typical of the general body of voters who support the Labour 
Party at elections. The national oificials of the party are well 
aware of this and in conversation they consistently tend to minimize 
the importance of the policy resolutions which emerge from the 
constituency parties. They view these manifestations of opinion 
with much the same cynicism that Conservative officials adopt 
toward the “ diehard ” lesolutions which bj an almost exactly 
similar process emerge (although vetv much less frequently) from 
Conservative associations. 

It must be emphasized of course that only a very small part of the 
time of monthly ward meetings tends to be taken up with the dis- 
cussion of national or international issues. The Manchester survey 

^ “Pat Policy on the Agenda,” tahian Journal. February. 1952, 
pp. 27 ff. 
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has a useful account of ward activity based on first-hand observa- 
tion of a large number of ward meetings: 

“ A great deal of time is taken up with the reading of minutes 
from previous meetings. Every decision of the ofliccrs and the 
committee is open to discussion and, if necessary, to reversal, and 
the secretary cannot reply to any letter received in his official 
capacity without authority from the ward. Thus there is often 
little space on the agenda for anything but business items, and 
business items are frequently of a non-political nature — ‘How 
much should be spent on cakes for the children’s party? ’ . , . . 

“ However, in some cases there is time ‘'or politics as well, and 
discussion then usually turns to local issues. If the ward is repre- 
sented by Labour councillors they will probably be present at the 
meeting and liable to pretty close questioning ‘ Why is the Council 
unable to provide proper school meals for our children?’ . . . . ” 

As the Manchester report adds, “ This highly democratic tradition 
makes the conduct of business very slow and .cumbersome. It 
makes for dull meetings and sparse attendance; indeed, it is only 
by keeping their meetings small that some wards are able to curtail 
discussion of business sufficiently to get anything done at all. On 
the other hand, it is a tradition which provides lively, effective 
debate of local issues, and sometimes of national issues too,^hen 
the opportunity arises.” But the report concludes that, on the 
whole, ward parties . . are social rather than political organiza- 
tions, particularly in districts where the Party is assured of a majority. 
Between elections, people attend meetings rather as they would go 
to a club, to meet their friends and discuss the business of running a 
club. Their interest turns to politics only when this is forced upon 
them by local conditions or by a group of more enthusiastic 
members.” ^ 

It seems fair to conclude that, between elections at least, the 
great proportion of party members are content to play no part at 
all in the work of tlicir ward or constituency party. Those who 
do take an active part arc mainly concerned with the pleasantly 
complex task of maintaining the party organization in being, a task 
which involves an extensive social programme and a great deal of 
routine internal party administration. Discussion of public issues 
is likely to be focused mainly on local government affairs and to 
turn to national issues only under provocation of dramatic events 

1 “ Put Policy on the Agenda,” Fabian Journal, February, 1952, 
pp. 28-32. See also McKitterick, T., “ The Membership of the Party,” Political 
Quarterly, July- September, p. 312 ff. on the frequently “ unrepresentative nature 
of the active minority of party members.” 
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or on the insistence of a few enthusiasts who are eager that the party 
should express its views on some question of public policy. 


One other major function of the party organization at ward and 
constituency level must also be mentioned; indeed, for the purpose 
of this study it is the most important function: the selection and 
adoption of candidates for parliamentary elections. In this 
matter, as in so many aspects of constituency and ward activity, the 
national organs of the Labour Party play a more prominent r61e 
than does the National Union or the Central Office in the adoption 
of Conservative candidates. Even the initial decision as to whether 
a constituency party should contest an election must be “ considered 
by the Executive Committee of (the constituency) Party in consulta- 
tion with the National Executive Committee or its olTicers . . . 
(and) if it is thought expedient to contest ti>e constituency the 
General (Management) Committee shall be asked to give authority 
to the Executive Committee ... in co-operation with the National 
Executive Committee to secure nominations for the candidature.” ^ 
Normally these provisions requiring consultation and co-operation 
with the NEC are no more than a formality; they do not in practice 
involve any limitation on the right of the constituency party to 
contest an election. But the existence of these provisions may 
become important when it is decided at the national level (as it was 
in the Second World War) that there should be “ an electoral 
truce ” between Labour and its political opponents. 

When the decision has been taken to contest an election and to 
select a candidate, a procedure prescribed in detail by the NEC 
must be rigorously followed. It should be noted in the fust instance 
that individuals who wish to become Labour candidates are not 
permitted to raise their own names Tor consideration as can be 
done by those seeking a Conserve tive nomination. Aspiring 
Labour candidates* may, of course, conununicale privately with 
the executive committee, a ward committee or an affiliated organiza- 
tion in an attempt to secure their sponsorship; but every potential 
candidate must be nominated by one or other of these bodies. Any 
individual member of the Labour Party or a member of an affiliated 
organization ” who is not disqualified u iJer the Constitution of the 
Party, or under the decisions of its Party Conference ” is eligible 
for nomination either by the executive committee or by one of the 
bodies entitled to send representatives to the general management 
committee of the party. A person who is so nominated must give 
his consent in writing and in the event that his name appears on the 

' Model Rules Set A, p. 9. 
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official panel of available parliamentary candidates of an affiliated 
organization (such as a trade union), “ the consent in writing of the 
Executive Committee (of the affiliated organization) must also be 
obtained and sent in with the form of nomination.” This pro- 
vision is intended, of course, to ensure that the affiliated organiza- 
tion is currently prepared to provide financial assistance for the par- 
ticular nominee in that particular constituency. (It is conceivable, 
for example, that a trade union might be prepared to sponsor a 
member of its panel of available candidates in a safe or marginal 
seat but might be unwilling to provide funds for the candidature of 
the same individual in a “ hopeless ” seat.) 

In addition, the executive committee of the constituency 
party may itself make nominations. In the course of doing so it 
may invite the party head office to propose names from amongst 
the lists of available candidates maintained at head office. Alterna- 
tively, the NEC itself may take the initiative and propose names 
from its lists’ to the executive of the constituency parly, although if 
it does so the NEC is usually careful to propose more than one name 
in order to avoid giving the appearance of throwing its weight 
behind a particularly favoured individual. Before the meeting 
of the party's GMC to consider nominations, the executive com- 
mittee consults with the NEC or its oflicers “ to determine the v<Uidity 
of the nominations received.” This provision is intended to give 
the NEC an opportunity to express its views on an individual whose 
qualifications have not hitherto been reviewed by the NEC; if the 
NEC indicates at this stage that the individual concerned will not 
receive their subsequent approval if he is selected by the GMC, 
then, of course, the executive committee will convey this informa- 
tion to the GMC and under normal circumstances the individual 
concerned would have no prospect of selection by the GMC. 

The executive committee may submit a questionnaire to the 
” outsiders ” who have not been locally nominated, to determine 
their views on various matters of party policy; alternatively (or in 
addition) it may interview them personally. It then proposes a 
short list composed of the outsiders who in the view of the executive 
would be suitable candidates; this list, along with the locally 
nominated names, goes before a ” selection conference ” of the GMC 
called for the purpose of choosing a prospective candidate. This meet- 
ing is attended by a representative of party head office (frequently 
the regional organizer) who supervises the procedure of the selection 

' Tl’cre is an “ A list " of possible candid.ntes who have trade union sponsor- 
ship and a “ B list ” of those who have not. Individualists on these lists arc not, 
however, assured of automatic endorsement by the NFC, should they be adopted 
as prospective candidates. 
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meeting to ensure that it conforms to the regulations laid down by 
the NEC. The individuals whose names appear on the executive’s 
short list or who have been nominated by ward committees or 
affiliated organizations are usually invited to make brief speeches 
(often of only ten minutes in duration) and to answer questions 
put by members of the CMC. These speeches in themselves would 
seem to provide an absurdly inadequate basis on which to judge the 
personal qualifications and political opinions of a potential candidate. 
But in many circumstances they provide the only opportunity for 
such judgments to be made. When the speech-making has been 
completed, delegates to the CMC vote (on the basis of one vote per 
delegate) in a series of ballots until one potential candidate has 
sec’ired a clear majority of the votes cast. The procedure is not yet, 
however, completed; the party rules require that “ the selection of 
a prospective Parliamentary candidate shall not be regarded as 
completed until the name of the member selected has been placed 
before a meeting qf the National Executive Committee, and his or 
her selection has been duly endorsed. Until such endorsement has 
been received fthe Constituency) Parly shall not iiitroducc its 
piospective candidate to the public.” ^ Before it grants its endorse- 
ment the NEC satisfies itself that suitable financial arrangements 
have been made for the candidate concerned and in addition that 
the nominee is prepared to ” accept and conform to the Conslitution, 
Programme, Principles and Policy of the Party.” 

Under certain circumstances the procedure which has been 
outlined may be jettisoned- As the party rules put it; “Where 
no valid nominations arc received, or when an emergency arises, 
or when the Executive Committee of (the particular Constituency) 
Party or the National Executive Committee are of opinion that the 
interests of the Labour Party demand the suspension of (this) 
procedure . . . (it) may be dispensed with after consultation and 
agreement between the Executive Conimittee of (the) Party and the 
National Executive Committee.” And apart from this rather 
vague provision for the suspension of the normal selection procedure, 
there is a specific arrangement that the procedure will in any case 
be suspended in the event of a parliamentary by-election in the 
constituency. In such circumstances “ the National Executive 
Committee shall co-operate with the Executive Committee of (the 
Constituency) Party in the nomination of a candidate. The National 
Executive Committee may, if it deems it necessary in the interests 
of the Labour Party, advise the Executive Committee of (the) 

* Model Rules Set A, p, 10. Since 1950 there have been at least five cases 
when the NEC has refused such endorsement. 
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Party to select a nomination it may submit to it.” ^ In fairness it 
should be noted that the NEC, despite its sweeping power to suspend 
nomination procedures in either of the circumstances described 
above, almost invariably avoids acting in high-handed fashion 
which might alienate active party workers in the constituency 
organization. These clauses should be understood as emergency 
powers which have been carefully included in the model rules of 
constituency parties as a protection for the national party against 
the possibility that a constituency party may be captured by irre- 
sponsible or undesirable elements at a critical moment in the affairs 
of the national party. 

Even when normal procedures are followed, party regulations 
nevertheless appear to require extraordinarily detailed supervision 
by the NEC of the process of selection of candidates; inevitably 
this raises the question as to whether or not the constituency parties 
have any real autonomy in this matter. Some observers appear 
to have concluded that they do not. Writing in Parliamentary 
Affairs, Mark Abrams stated that head office control of nominations 
had produced “. . . a state of affairs not unlike the era of rotten 
boroughs before 1832; but with one difference --where the great 
Whig and Tory families disposed of dozens of safe constituencies, 
Transport House now has under its patronage hundreds of safe 
scats.” * There can be no doubt that this judgment is totally 
unjustified. It may be, as Ivor Bulmer-Thomas (who has had 
experience as a candidate for both major parties) has claimed, that 
the Labour Party head office can, as he puts it, ” probably do more ” 
for a particular individual whom it wishes to see returned to the 
House of Commons than can the Conservative Central Office; ® 
but it must be emphasized that in cither party effective influence 
from the centre is limited and that, in most circumstances, it is 
greatly resented. Indeed there is good reason to believe that a 
potential candidate usually finds himself at a disadvantage if it 
becomes generally known in the CMC that he has strong support 
from parly head office or the NEC. 

It may of course happen that a local party is prepared to fall in 
line with a recommendation from party head office, although 
even then it is probable that a vocal minority within the constituency 
party will object on principle. The Woolwich Labour Party gives 
a brief and rather elliptical account of the process by which Ernest 
Bevin was adopted as the candidate for Woolwich East in the 

* Model Rides Set A, p. 10. 

* Abrams, M., (reviewing Public Opinion 1935-46 by Mildred Strunk) 
in Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. V, No. 1, Winter 1951, p. 232. 

* Bulmer-Thomas, I., The Party System in Great Britain, p, 208. 
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election of 1950 following the retirement of the sitting member 
(Bevin’s former seat had disappeared as a result of the redistribution 
of constituency boundaries): “the National Agent sought an 
interview witli the Party on the question of a prospective Parlia* 
mentary candidate for East Woolwich.” And he asked the Wool- 
wich Labour Party “to consider (Ernest Bevin) in connection 
with the East Woolwich candidature. After considerable discussion, 
a special General Council Meeting was called to consider a recom- 
mendation by the Executive, that Mr, Bevin be invited to become 
the prospective Parliamentary candidate for East Woolwich. This 
was accepted and Mr. Bevin was invited to attend the next General 
Council meeting at which he accepted the candidature.” ‘ The 
phrase “ after considerable discussion ” would imply that there 
must have been at least some opposition to the proposal although 
clearly the majority view was in favour of accepting the National 
Agent’s advice. It should be emphasized that the party had every 
right to reject his advice; but in the Labour Party as in the Con- 
servative Party the national headquarters can usually (but not 
invariably) find a constituency which is willing, and even in some 
instances eager, to select a prominent national figure as its candidate. 
There is nothing sinister in this and it in no way implies that con- 
stituency parties can fairly be described (as Abrams suggests) as 
“ rotten boroughs”. 

A more serious criticism of the method of selecting candidates 
arises out of the financial a.spcct of the process. As was noted 
above, the Conservative Party prohibits candidates from con- 
tributing more than £25 a year to constituency party funds; M.P.s 
may contribute a maximum of £50 a year. Neither may contribute 
“ directly or indirectly ” to the constituency party's election fund, 
and it is forbidden lOr a selection committee to ask questions of 
potential candidates concerning the financial contribution (within 
the prescribed limit) wiiich he is likely to be able to make. It 
often happens at Labour selection meetings that the NEC repre- 
sentative will declare that members of the GMC must not ask 
questions concerning the financial contribution which nominees 
or their sponsoring organizations can provide But the GMC is 
inevitably aware that if they select a candidate who has been 
specifically endorsed by his union a considerable financial contri- 
bution will almost certainly be forthcoming. The maximum con- 
tributions which sponsoring organizations may make if a candidate 
is chosen from their panel of available parliamentary candidates 
is as follows: at parliamentary elections they may contribute up to 

» Fifty Years History of the Woolwich Labour Party, 1903-53, p, 43. 
[Italics mine.] 
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80 per cent, of the maximum expenditure permitted under the 
Representation of the People Act; in addition the sponsoring 
organization may contribute a maximum annual grant to the 
funds of the constituency party of £250 in borough divisions and 
£300 in county divisions.^ 

Naturally tWe is a strong tendency for trade unions to agree 
to sponsor candidates in safe Labour seats. At the 1951 election, 
for example, of the 613 Labour candidates, 139 were sponsored 
by trade unions and of these 105 (or 75 per cent.) were elected. 
In contrast, only 40 per cent, of candidates sponsored by consti* 
tuency Labour Parties were elected (173 out of 436); 16 of the 38 
candidates sponsored by the Co-operative Party were elected, as 
was the one candidate sponsored by the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society. As might be concluded from these figures, the unsponsored 
contender for a nomination in a safe Labour seat (or a marginal 
seat which seems particularly promising from a Labour point of 
view) may face stiff competition indeed from a trade union spon- 
sored rival. It is always tempting for a constituency party to adopt 
the latter and thus lift from its own shoulders a great many of the 
financial worries otherwise associated with the campaign. There 
may also be a strong tendency for an unsponsored contender for 
a nomination, if he has private personal resources, to let it be lyiown 
that he will make a heavy contribution (within the prescribed limits) 
either to the election expenses of the constituency or towards the 
payment of its annual operating costs. If, as seems probable, one 
can now assume that the Conservative financial regulations are 
rigorously enforced, then there can be little doubt that a few well- 
to-do M.P.s in the Labour Party make a larger annual contribution 
to the funds of their constituencies than tliey would be permitted 
to make under the regulations of the Conservative Party.® 

To the charge that the trade unions “ collar the best places ” a 
strong reply can of course be made, Mary Agnes Hamilton has 
emphasized that it must be remembered that “ Trade Unionism 
has made these places good. Labour's strongholds are in the 
mining areas and the railway centres: in the constituencies where 
Trade Unionism has done the organizing work and built a powerful 
solidarity among the workers.”® Nevertheless, it cannot be 
doubted that trade union sponsorship of candidates is sometimes 
an insidious influence at selection conferences. The writer was 
present as an observer at a Labour selection meeting at which the 

^ 1948 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 10. 

2 For the changed situation since 1957, see p. 555, n. 2. 

3 Ilamilton, M. A., The Labour Party To-day, p. 75. 
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following extraordinary incident took place.^ The names of five 
duly nominated candidates came before the GMC. One of them 
was sponsored by his trade union, a large and comparatively pros- 
perous union. For personal reasons he was unable to attend the 
meeting and it tianspircd that no member of the GMC present 
had ever met him or had any first-hand knowledge of his qualifi- 
cations, other than the details included on his i\Titten nomination 
form. Even the Regional Organizer (who was present and repre- 
sented the NEC at the meeting) had never met the individual con- 
cerned, although he undertook to give the GMC a description of 
wluit, from long experience, he thought the GMC could assume 
the trade union nominee was like. Each of the other four nominees 
made ten-minute speeches in turn and answered questions. On the 
face of it one would have thought that no rational GMC would have 
considered adopting the absentee contender whom no person present 
had e\er seen. But when the successive balIot5 began, he proved 
to be a very strong contender; indeed, it was not until the liliii 
and final ballot that he lost out by a narrow margin to one of the 
four nominees who was present. The only possible iiKerpretation 
of this procedure would seem to have been that the comparatively 
poor constituency Labour Party concerned must have been aware 
that by adopting the absentee trade unionist they were assuring 
themselves of a considerable contribution to their election funds 
and annual expenses. They were no doubt aware of this, if for 
no other reason than that their candidate at the previous election 
had been a member of the same union and that union had made a 
substantial annual contribution to their funds. It w ould seem evident 
that basic reform in the fmanci.il relations between candidates, 
M.P.s and their constituency parlies is as ovcidue to-day m the 
Labour Paity as it wa<! in the Conservatixc Patty before the adoption 
of the Maxvell Fyfe Report.® 

It has already been shown that coi stituency parties have little 
influence m the formulation of the goals and programme of the 
Labour Party, less influence on the policies of the PIP, and only 

1 It should be noted that the constituency concerned was a “safe” 
Conscrsative seat, which may account in part for ’vhiU might otherwise 
be considered the inesponsiblc bchav lour of the selection meeting. 

^ Since this passage was written the Wilsoi t'l mmiltcc set up by the NLC in 
1955 reported: “ We are disturbed by the number of candidates who out of their 
own pockets are lequired to make annual contributions towards Constituency 
Party finances” and recommended that “eaily steps be taken to end this 
practice . . . ” Intel iin Report of the Sub-Committee on Party Organization. 
London. 1955, p 16. And in 1957, the NEC decided that unsponsored candi- 
dates musi not contribute moic tlian t50 per year to constituency funds (twice 
tnc maximum sum permitted in the Conservative PartyJ. 1957 Labour Annual 
Conference Report, p. 13. 
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a faint influence on the activities of a Labour Government. It 
is sometimes argued, however, that they have ultimate control 
over the parliamentary party since they determine its composition 
by their choice of candidates. In a sense this is a valid observation. 
Delegates to the CMC meeting which selects a prospective candidate 
have an opportunity during the course of the ten-minute speeches 
delivered by each nominee (and in the brief question period that 
follows) to judge whether or not the views he expresses are broadly 
in sympathy with their own. But it must be remembered that once 
the candidate has been elected he need not thereafter undertake 
to conform to the views of his constituency party on any matter of 
public policy. The Labour Party in practice subscribes to Burke’s 
conception of the relationship between the M.P. and his constituents^. 
This docs not mean, however, that M.P.s can consistently and with 
impunity ignore the opinions of their active lociil supporters; most 
M.P.s make a continuous effort to remain en rapport with their local 
parties. And if they establish a reputation for integrity and frankness 
with their local supporters it is very rarely indeed that they arc subject 
to really severe pressures designed to force them to change their 
attitudes and opinions. 

Official party memoranda to Ltibour M.P.s and prospective 
candidates repeatedly warn them against giving pledges to special 
interest groups or pledges to support particular policies which 
are not included in the election manifesto of the Labour Party. 
One such warning concluded by reminding candidates and M.P.s 
that if they did give such pledges they, as Members of Parliament, 
were subsequently “liable to find themselves in the position of 
instructed delegates rather than public representatives who have a 
duty to give their vote in Parliament after they have heard the pros 
and cons of debate.” * The particular warning concerned was 
directed against giving pledges to outside (non-Labour) organiza- 
tions; but it is equally clear that the party considers it unwise 
for candidates or members to offer to promote in Parliament 
every policy advocated by their own constituency party. Discussion 
of this issue with a number of Labour M.P.s points to the conclusion 
that (as one M.P. put it): “ Most Members of Parliament consider 
the views of their constituency party as one of a number of con- 
siderations, and by no means the most important one, to be taken 
into account in determining how they shall vote in the House of 
Commons ” (or, one might add, in party meetings). 

It can be argued, of course, that a constituency party has one 
final sanction against its M.P.: it can refuse to readopt him. But 

* See p. 253 abo\e. 

< 1949 Labour Annua! Conference Report (Report of the NEC), p. 5. 
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it is important to note that the procedure for readopting sitting 
members is heavily weighted in the member’s favour. The model 
rules provide that if a constituency is represented in Parliament by 
a member of the PLP the “ procedure for selection of a prospective 
Parliamentary candidate shall not be set in motion until an election 
is imminent”; when it is imminent the normal procedure for 
adopting a new candidate is dispensed with and the sitting member 
will automatically be readopted except in the following circumstances : 

(a) if the Member intimates his intention to retire, or 

(b) “ The General (Management) Committee on securing a man- 
date from its affiliated and Party organi7ations intimates by 
resolution its desire that he or she must retire.’’* 

In other words, the sitting member need not test his strength at 
an adoption meeting against other possible rivals in his constituency 
or against others from outside the constituency who might be 
considered by the executive committee to be a preferable candidate. 
Those who desire tb unseat a sitting member are therefore forced 
to secure a hostile resolution calling for his retirement. Obviously 
this gives the member much greater security than he would enjoy 
if he were forced to test his strength against others as a preliminary 
to his readoption. It also helps to reduce even further the possibility 
that local parties will be able to bring to bear the threat of refusal 
to readopt as a weapon with which to bludgeon their M.P. into 
advocating the particular policies which tliey themselves may favour.* 

It is evident from the preceding analysis that the activities of the 
mass organization of the Labour Party (including its trade union, 
local party and other elements) loom much larger in the affairs of 
the party as a whole than do the activities of the National Union 
on the Conservative side. In part this is because, with the Con- 
servatives so continuously in office in this century, their leaders have 
usually constituted tjie government of the country. And (as Labour 
discovered in 1945-51) there can be no question in such circumstances 
of the party organization outside paihament directing the affairs of 
the party and its leaders in parliament; indeed to judge from the 

* Mode! Rules Set A, p. 1 1. 

* For a valuable diseassion of the relationship of M.P.s to their local associa- 
tions sec Richards, P. E., Honourable Afentherx, Chapter VII. He points out that 
in the case of the dispute over German rearmament in the 1950s the Labour 
Party headquarters intervened in the affairs of certain constituency Labour Parties 
to protect those M.P.s who supported rearmament against the wishes of their 
local parties. On the repercussions of the Suez affair, see Epstein, L., ** British 
M.P.s and their Local Parties,” American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV, 
No. 2, June, 1960. p. 374 ff. 
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record of the party conferences during the life-time of the two Attlee 
governments, if Labour had been in office as continuously as the 
Conservatives (or for that matter the Swedish socialists) the evident 
concentration of power in the hands of the parliamentary leaders 
would have been as obvious as it is in the Conservative party in 
Britain (or in the Swedish socialist party). 

But not only has Labour been fairly continuously in opposition (and 
its leaders usually bereft of governmental office); it has also saddled 
itself with a party constitution which appears to vest control of 
party policy in the extra-parliamentary organs of the party. This 
has made it inevitable that the party leaders should devote a con- 
siderable part of their time to the complex task of carrying their 
supporters outside parliament with them. This they have almost 
invariably succeeded in doing so long as they have maintained the 
“ working alliance ” with a majority of the leading trade unionists 
which has been referred to throughout this chapter. And the sig- 
nificant fact is that the parliamentary leaders have almost con- 
tinuously retained the initiative as the forinulatiori and determination 
of policy; they have in no sense been the mere “mouthpieces” 
for policies determined for them elsewhere, although this has been 
the role traditionally cast for them by one element within the parly. 

Most of the time (but by no means all the time) the mass oaganiza- 
tion of the Laboui Party exerts greater influence on the parlia- 
mentary leaders than does its Conservative counterpart. None the less 
its //r/«i«f)’ function is the same: to try to secure an electoral majority 
for its parhamcnt.'iry party. 'Ihe mass organization of each party 
has a special channel of communication to the party leaders (denied 
to its supponers and voters who are outside the party organization); 
and this means that the parly activists have special opportunities to 
influence policy decisions. Obviously the parliamentary leaders of 
any party cannot afford to be either disrespectful or indifferent to 
the moods and aspirations of their active supporters outside Parlia- 
ment. But it docs not follow from this that the parliamentary 
leaders are in any diiect sense subject to the will of their organized 
supporters; if they were, British parliamentary government, as 
presently conceived, would be unworkable. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE LABOUR PARTY HEAD OFFICE 

From its earliest beginnings the Labour Party head office has 
operated under the direction of the National Executive Committee; 
neither the Leader himself nor the Parliamentary Labour Party 
has ever exercised formal control over the work of the professional 
organization of the party. This is in sharp contrast t'* the position 
in the Conservatne Party; as was shown in Chapter V, the Con- 
servative Central Office was originally the creation of the Leader 
of the Party and has always been responsible to him (during the 
earlier years through the Whips’ Office ami subsequently through 
the Chairman of the Party Organization). These arrangements 
have no doubt helf)ed to ensure that the professional organization 
of the Conservative Party should not become a power in its own 
right or develop a primary allegiance to the mass organization of 
the parly rather than to the parliamentary party. T he Conservative 
C’cntral Office has alwdjs been subservient to the parliamentary 
party; it has never developed the evils associated with the terms 
“ boss ” and “ machine ” in American pv>litic.>. It has never become 
a centre of power and authority outside and beyond the control 
of the elected representatives of the party. 

A ft'rnial reading of the Labour Party constitution might suggest 
that the party h.ad laid itself ooen to ihcsc dangers; but in practice 
it has escaped them. There are many icasons why it has done so, 
and two are of particular interest. It is important to recall that, 
for the first thirty-four years of its exif tcrce. Labour head office was 
under the direction ol only two Sccrclaiics, MacDonald (19t)0-ll) 
and Henderson (1912-34), and, of great importance, both of them 
(from 1906 onwards) vserc prominent figures in the PLP. Mac- 
Donald entered Parliament in 1906 and served for some years as 
Secretary both of the PLP and of the party ( utside Parliament. 
Henderson, during his years as Secretary at head office, was almost 
continuously in Parliament; he served in senior positions in the 
PLP (as Chief Whip, member of the executive committee of the 
parliamentary parly, and briefly as Leader) and as a Cabinet 
Mim'sier in the first tw'o Labour Governments. Thus, throughout 
its early years, the Labour Parly professional organization was 
continuously under the direction of leading parliamentarians who 
understood and respected the primacy and autonomy of the par- 

5S9 
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liamentary element of the Labour Party. Both MacDonald and 
Henderson were occasionally accused of manipulating the affairs 
of party head office in autocratic fashion, but neither showed the 
least inclination to attempt to use the professional organization 
of the party as a means of controlling the parliamentary party. 

A second factor which helps to account for the fact that the 
head office has never threatened the autonomy of the PLP, arises 
from a consideration which has already been reviewed in detail: 
the fact that the NEC, under whose direction the party head office 
operates, has never for any length of time been seriously out of 
step with the PLP. As has been emphasized, tee leading figures in the 
PLP have almost invariably played a major and often a dominant 
role in the affairs of the NEC. Thus while the Labour Party can 
justly claim that its professional organization is subject to the control 
and direction of the democratically-elected executive of the mass 
party, it can with equal justice be pointed out that the parliamentary 
leaders of the party have been able to wield very nearly as much 
influence over the activities of the professional Organization of the 
party as have their opposite numbers among the leaders of the 
Conservative Party. 1 hus both parties have escaped the evils of the 
“ boss ” and the “ machine ” so far as their headquarters organiza- 
tions are concerned. 


I 

Hit 111 AO OFFICt UNDFR MACDONALD AND HENDERSON 

The beginnings of the Labour Party head office could hardly 
have been less auspicious. It viill be recalled that at the 1900 LRC 
conference the post of Secretary almost went begging. F. Brockle- 
hurst (of the ILP) suggested the LRC should have two secretaries 
— but the proposal found no support and another delegate nominated 
Brocklchurst himself. The latter declined nomipation and proposed 
the name of Ramsay MacDonald, a fellow ILP delegate at the 
conference. MacDonald accepted nomination and was elected 
unanimously.^ Snowden may well have been right v^hen he subse- 
quently recalled that most of those present thought of the job as 
not much more than a secretarial or clerical post; MacDonald 
alone, Snowden claimed, saw its potentialities ‘ Certainly there 
could have been no immediate financial inducement to accept the 

1 1900 LRC Conference Report, p 16. 

2 Snowden, An Autobiography, Vo). I, p. 92. Although it will be recalled 
that Kcir Hardie later daimcd that mudi thought had been given to the 
selection of MacDonald; cf. p. 343 above. 
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post. The office of Seoetary carried no salary, although at the end 
of the first year’s work MacDonald was voted twenty guineas “ as 
an acknowledgment of his past services.” The Committee also 
conceded the necessity for some sort of office accommodation and 
early in 1901 they hired a room in MacDonald's own flat at 3 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields at a rent of £25 per annum. It was, as MacDonald 
later recalled, a back room ” so dark and unsuitable ” that he and 
his wife could find no use for it.^ The LRC also empowered 
MacDonald ” to buy tables and other immediate requisites and 
report cost to next meeting.” * 

Half a century later, Sara Watson, the chairman of the NEC for 
1949-50, boasted that in the head office staff and organization 
at Transport House . . we have the finest machine of any political 
parly in Europe.”® This remark was a gross exaggeration when it was 
made. But whatever the state of the Party machinery at that time 
there is no doubt that it deteriorated markedly in the 1 9.50s. The 
Wilson Committee in 1955 declared itself “ deeply shocked at the 
state of the party organization in many parts of the country . , our 
machine ... is rusty and deteriorating with age.”^ Seven years later 
a Fabian study group’s report was almost as pessimistic.® 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the party’s attitude to its head 
office throughout its history has been its evident reluctance to pro- 
vide funds for staff and facilities to enable head office adequately to 
fulfil its task. As was noted in Chapter VI, MacDonald threatened 
to resign early in 1903; the letter in which he indicated his intention 
did not take the form of an outright request for increased re- 
muneration, but it is significant that before the end of the year the 
Executive had decided to recommend to the annual conference 
that the Secretaryship should carry a salary of £250 a year. Charac- 
teristically, the Committee added the proviso: “ £250 a year, from 
which (the Secretary) finds his clerical assistant’s salary.” The 
Committee also decided to rent a two-room office in Victoria 
Street at £75 a year. 

MacDonald was gicatly aided during this period by Arthur 
Henderson, who was appointed Treasurer of the Party (an unpaid 
post) in 1904. According to Henderson’s biographer, he had begun 
to undertake “ the lion’s share of the work ” of the party office as 

' 1924 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 115. 

• Manuscript Minutes of LRC Executive, 7th March, 1901, Labow 
Forty Documents, Part I, folio 49. 

• 1950 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 175. 

^ Labour Party, Sub-Committee on Party Organization, Interim Report, 
(The •• WUson Report ”), London, 1955, p. 7. 

• "Die Mechanics of Victory, Fabian Society, 1962. 
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early as 1903.^ This comment appears to minimize MacDonald’s 
own contribution; but there can be little doubt that Henderson 
soon became greatly preoccupied with the detailed work of party 
organization or that he was eager to trade posts with MacDonald 
and take over the Secretaryship as he did in 1912. Meanwhile, in 
1907, the NEC decided that in light of MacDonald’s new parlia- 
mentary duties (following his election in 1906) he should be relieved 
of responsibility for detailed office work “ while retaining control 
over the carrying out of the Party's policy in the constituencies, 
advising re candidatures, conferences, etc.” The assistant secretary 
(James Middleton, who later served as Secretary 1934-44) was put 
in charge of the office. An assistant tc the whips in Parliament 
(Scott Lindsay) was also appointed to heip with the work of the 
parliamentary party; and it was further arranged that during the 
recess he should take part in the work of the head office. It is 
evident that the link between the parliamentary party and the head 
office was extremely close. In Parliament MacDonald served as 
Secretaiy of the PLP, and later in 191 1-14 as Chairman, while outside 
Parliament he was Secretary of the party organization from 1900 to 
1911. Henderson was elected whip in 1906 and served as Chairman of 
the PLP in 1908-10; while at head office he was Treasuicr and deeply 
concerned in the woik of party organization until he succeeded 
MacDonald as Secretary at head office in 1912. 

It is not surprising that even MacDonald and Hendcrsoii found 
the work too heavy and they managed to convince the Executive 
of the need for the appointment of a National Agent. The EC 
proposed such an appointment to the 1907 conference but their 
recommendation was firmly rejected by a \olc of 626,000 to 323,000.® 
The Executive, pressed no doubt by its overworked head office 
personnel, renewed its recommendation in the following year and 
this time the conference acquiesced in the proposal by a narrow 
majority.* 

On the eve of the first world war the total employed staff of the 
Labour Party consisted of only II persons: seven at head office, 
with the part-time services of the Parliamentary Assistant, two 
travelling organizers and a Scottish Secretary. Five years later, 
in its report to the 1919 conference, the NEC could boast that the 
staff had been more than quadrupled; 30 men and women were 
employed at head office and 17 others were working for the party 
in various capacities throughout the country. The NEC Report 

* Hamilton, M. A., Arthur IlenJerson, p. 75. 

* J907 Labour Annual Conjerence Report, (Report ot the NEC) p 9. 

^ Ibid.. p.4S. 

* 1908 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 54-5. 
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also desmbed a fairly elaborate departmental organization at head 
office; the latter had been sub-divided to include the Secretary’s 
office, the Assistant Secretary’s office, the National Agent’s depart- 
ment, the Chief Woman Officer’s department, a Press and Publicity 
department, an Information Bureau and an enquiry office.^ The 
work of the various sub-divisions of head office conformed roughly 
to the present arrangenn nts which are discussed below. 

In the pages of the NEC Report the head office organization 
looked impressive enough; but it seemed less so to the ruthless 
gaze of Beatrice Webb. In March 1918 she wrote in her diary: 

“The Labour Party is the most ramshackle institution in its 
topmost story. Henderson sits alone in the untidy office ... no 
member of the Executive or of the Parliamentaiy Paity cvci comes 
near him except Sidney (Webb). J. R. MacDonald, the Treasurer, 
supposed to be his fellow Fxecutne officer, is ’.onspicuous by his 
absence. Neither the pacifist nor the pro-war M.P.> trouble him 
with their advice or lake counsel with him as to their own action. 
Snowden, the Chairman of the ILP- the leading Socialist orga- 
nization within the Labour Paity never loses an opportui.uy of 
sneering at Hendeison or denouncing the ‘official Labour Party.’ 
llie fair-minded and gentle natured Middleton, the Assistant 
Secretary, sits in another liny room and supervises two stedv male 
clerks- ex trade union workmen- and is many somewhat infeiior 
female typists There is the little dwaifhke Gillies --an honest over- 
sensitive and obstinate-minded but well-informed little Glasgow 
Fabian— as intelligence officer, and a ccrt<iiti joiiinalist- Iracey a 
pleasant and, I tliink, competent young man as publicity officer. I Up- 
stairs, superintending the women’s section, sits the redoubtable Marion 
Phillips- hardly an element of solidarity in an office. Tlieie aie 
some one hundied Parliamentary agents, most of whom I saw 
yesterday at a Fabian Research Department leception old men 
unkempt men, half-cdutvi^ed men — .in infeiior bi.ind of the Trade 
Union branch official- with no alertness and I'ttle otgani/ing 
capacity. The chief Parliamentary agent— Peters- -is of the Sunday- 
School type, who trudges through his woik with a soil of 
mechanical persistence, carrying out Henderson’s orders 

Alongside what she calls “ this decrepit staff,” Mrs. Webb noted 
the presence of a “ circle of rebellious spirits and idealist intellec- 
tuals ” who gathered round G. D. H. Cole and the Webbs them- 
selves. She lists as the most notable of this group R. H. Tawncy, 

1919 Labour Annual Conference Riuort. (Report of the NEQ, p. 44 
Subsequently during the period 1921-6 the Labour Party and the FUC 
merged their press and publicity and their research and information ser- 
vices, and operated them under joint auspices. The arrangement was termi- 
nated in 1926 on the initiative of the General CouncO of the TUC. See 
1926 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEQ, p 34. 
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J. J. Mallon, Delisle Bums, Arthur Greenwood, Arnold Toynbee 
and H. J. Gillespie. 

“These young men have formed themselves into a sort of 
informal advisory committee, sometimes presided over by Sidney 
as Henderson's representative, sometimes left to their own devices. 
This morning I found them foregathered in the Fabian Common 
Room engaged in constituting a series of Advisory Committees 
to the Labour Party on some half a dozen subjects, whilst two of 
tliem — ^Tawney and Arnold Toynbee — ^were drafting a leaflet .... 
The ILP leaders seem altogeAer out of it. I suggested, when 
called m to advise as to the membersh.o of the Advisory Com- 
mittees, that J. R. MacDonald and W. C. Anderson should be 
asked to be Chairmen of the two principal committees. The sug- 
gestion was accepted, but without entlmsiasm.” 

After her cjmical review of the head office personnel, Mrs. Webb 
decided that “ Unless the two old parties have completely lost 
their cunning, it is difficult to imagine that such a crazy piece of 
machinery as the existing Labour Party will play a big part in the 
reconstruction of the UK and the British Empire after the war.” * 
There was some rumbling of discontent at the 1919 party con- 
ference. One delegate attempted to refer back the whole of the 
National Agent’s report in order to draw attention to \ghat he 
described as the inefficiency of the National Agent. But Henderson 
rose to the defence of the head office staff and the motion was 
defeated.’^ That there were serious weaknesses, there can be little 
doubt. G. D. H. Cole, with nis intimate knowledge of the party 
organization in this period, attributed these weaknesses in part to 
“ under-staffing and even lack of appreciation of the need for 
workers of first-class quality in (the Labour Party’s) central and 
regional offices. There was no development until much later of an 
adequate International Department; there was hardly any research 
work, as distinct from the day to day services of information — and 
even these were on an inadequate scale . . One difficulty was 
lack of funds (the party, it must be recalled, had to meet the cost 
of the four electoral campaigns which were fought in the first six 
years after the wai); but Cole adds: “ This . . . was not the whole 
explanation: there was also a failure to appreciate brains and a 
suspicion of ‘ cleverness ’ which prevented service in the Party 
machine from offering attractions to the younger people who could 
have helped to provide it with the driving force that it manifestly 
lacked.” ® 

* Beatrice Webb's Diaries 1912-24, pp. 116-17. 

* 1919 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 124-5. 

* Cole, G. O. H., A History of the Labour Parly from 1914, pp. 121 4 
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Even Henderson himself appears to have been conscious of the 
inadequacies of the head office staff. When he entered the 1924 
Labour Government as Home Secretary he had relinquished his 
party salary but had continued for a time in charge of party adminis- 
tration. In August, 1924, Middleton was made Acting Secretary 
and Henderson took the title Honorary Secretary, continuing to 
make himself available, as the NEC report put it, “ for consultation 
and advice on questions of election policy, organization and 
finance,” ^ But, in private conversation with Beatrice Webb, 
Henderson admitted that without his own services the party head 
office was in a bad way. Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary (after 
a conversation with Henderson in July 1924) that he “ was deploring 
the absence of brains at (head officel now he could no longer be 
th>‘re. ‘ I sometimes wonder whether 1 should not have done better 
in the interests of the Party to have refused Office and stuck to my 
job of Party organization.’ ” * 

The head office wa,' in further difficulties following the return 
of the second Labour Government in 1929. Again Henderson 
became Honoraiy Secretary and Middleton was named Acting 
Secretary. In addition, no less than five senior officials of head office 
were elected to Parliament. One of them (Arthur Greenwood, 
secretary of the Research Department) joined Henderson in the 
Government. The others who were elected included W. W. Hen- 
derson (the son of tlie Secretary), who was in charge of the Press 
and Publicity Department: W. G. Hall, secretary of tlie Finance 
Department; J. F. Shillaker, the Pensions Officer; and Dr. Marion 
Phillips, the Chief Woman Officer, All of them solemnly assured 
the NEC (according to its report) ” that their Parliamentary duties 
(would) not prevent the efficient fulfilment of their Parly work,” and 
the NEC, innocently one would have thought, agreed “ for the 
present ” that they should continue to give “ full-time seivice ” at 
head office.® But not every mcmbc« of the party was so readily 
prepared to accept 4his situation. Halford Knight, M.P., said in a 
public speech: “ No otlier political party in the country could, 
or would, tolerate the absence of paid officials from duty to serve 
in Parliament. Secretaries and organizers should be required to 
elect in which direction their abilities were to be applied. The big 
Trade Unions had long recognized this separation, and feeling 
on the matter was widespread and gi owing in the political move- 
ment.” * 

® 1924 I^tbour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEC), p. 75. 

* Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 2l8t July, 1924, folio 78. 

* 19'>9 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEQ, p. 57. 

* Cited in Gleanings and Memoranda November, 1929, p. 438. 
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An absurd twist was added to the situation in the following 
year. MacDonald resigned his position as Treasurer in June 1930 
after provision had been made that the Leader should be an ex 
officio member of the Executive, and the NEC proceeded to 
appoint in his place Arthur Henderson, who was already Foreign 
Secretary in the Government and Secretary of the Party. ^ On the 
fall of the second Labour Government Henderson, it will be recalled, 
became for a year Leader of the Party and carried on his work as 
chairman of the Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, while still retaining the posts of Secretary and Treasurer. 
There could hardly be a more vivid demonstration of the party’s 
pathetic dependence on Henderson; but clearly at this stage the 
situation, to many, had become intolerable. Henderson resigned 
the post of Leader in 1932, and two years later vacated the office of 
Secretary. On the latter occasion the NEC reviewed the situation 
created by his resignation and reported that “ while it is felt 
undesirable that there sliould be any change in the existing right 
of the Secretary to enter Parliament it is proposed, however, that 
the office should not be held by anyone holding Ministerial rank 
in a Labour Government.” At the 1934 conference Clynes moved 
an amendment to incorporate this provision into the standing 
orders governing the election of Secretary. However, a coij,stituency 
party delegate proposed a further amendment which provided that 
‘‘ the Secretary of the Party shall not be eligible to sit in the House of 
Commons, but that he shall devote the whole of his time to the 
organization of the Party.” The NEC resisted this amendment and, 
although there is no specific indication to this effect, it seems fair 
to assume that they may have felt that the presence of the Secretary 
in Parliament would help to ensure that the direction of the mass 
organization remained in the hands of someone who w’as thoroughly 
familiar with the problems and limitations of parliamentary action. 
The conference overrode the NEC and adopted the amendment 
precluding the Secretary from becoming a M,P. by a vote of 1,449,000 
to 841,0tX).* At the 1935 conference J. S. Middleton was formally 
confirmed as successor to Arthur Henderson. He remained in 
office until 1944, when he was succeeded by Morgan Phillips. 
Phillips in turn served until he retired through ill health in 1961 and 
he was succeeded by his deputy, Len Williams, in the following yeai . 


1 1930 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEC), p. 4. 

* At the same conference it was further decided that the Secretary should not 
be subject to annual re-election but should remain in office so long as his work 
proves satisfactory to the NEC and the annual conference. 1034 Labour Annual 
Conference Report, p. 208. 
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II 

THE HEAD OFFICE.* THE MODERN STRUCTURE 

After Henderson's resignation the ofRce of Secretary considerably 
changed in character. As a prominent parliamentarian with 
enormous personal prestige in the party, Henderson had exerted an 
almost paternal control over the affairs of head office and had 
played a prominent part at successive annual conferences. As his 
biographer has shown, he played an active part in conference 
discussions even where major issues of policy were concerned, and 
rarely failed to get his own way.^ He was much more than managing 
director of the professional organization of the party; in a sense 
h' combined the functions which in the Conservative Party have been 
divided between the Chairman of the Party Organization and the 
(icneral Director of the Conservative Central Office. There was 
probably no one who could have taken his place after 193'’: and 
there is strong evidence that the conference was anxious that no one 
should attempt to do so. Certainly his successor Middleton did 
not. A modest man of limited ability, Middleton did no more 
than administer the affaiis of the professional organization under the 
direction of the NEC. He rarely intervened in conference dis- 
cussion and never on an occasion when major policy issues were 
under review. His successor Morgan Pliillips, like Middleton, 
had never been a Member of Parliament and for a time he. too. 
served as no more than managing director of the professional staff 
supervising the work of the departments of head office and carrying 
out the decisions of the NI'C. An examination of Phillips’s contri- 
butions to conference debates during the years 1945-52 (inclusive) 
shows that he intervened mainly when technical aspects of the work 
of the NEC or of head office were under discussion. At the 1949 
conference, for example, he dealt with the proccduie for compositing 
resolutions and spoke briefly on party propaganda, the League of 
Youth, proscribed organizations, the work of regional councils 
and on party finance. ‘ 

Meanwhile, however, Phillips had been playing an increasingly 
prominent part in the international socialist movement and when 
the Socialist International was formally reconstituted in 1951 
he was elected its first Chairman. At the 1953 Labour annual 
conference Phillips emerged in a rdle which the Secretary had not 
played since the heyday of Arthur Henderson’s authority. 

The explanation of the Secretary’s new role is to be found part in 

’ Hamilton, M. A.. Arthur Henderson, pp. 268-70. 

* 1949 Labour Annual Conference Report, passim. 
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the fact that a number of long-standing NEC members including 
Morrison, Dalton and Shinwell had been overthrown in recent 
NEC elections, and the “ loyalist ” majority on the NEC, while 
secure in its ascendancy over the Bevanite rebels, was deficient in 
debating skills and therefore recruited the Secretary's support. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Phillips's seventeen years 
as secretary is that he survived both the withering criticisms of 
the state of the parly organization made by the Wilson Report in 1955 
and the disastrous series of electoral failures suifered by the party 
in the 1950s. It is obvious that in similar circumstances the Con- 
servatives would have sacked a whole scries of Party Chairmen. 
But again Hugh Dalton’s remark is apposite: Labour has “ a strong 
sense of social security near the top. To do a man out of his job, at 
that eminence, is against good followership." 

After illness forced Phillips to retire in 1961, the Labour Party was 
strongly urged to adopt the Conservative practice of appointing a 
major parliamentary figure to head up the party's cent’^al office, with 
a General Director serving under him.^ The NEC considered the 
proposal, then dropped it and attempted to achieve the same 
purpose by indirect means. Lcn Williams who had been Phillips's 
deputy was promoted to the post of Secretary; but George Brown, 
the Deputy Leader of the I’LP (who had become chairman of the 
Organization Sub-Committcc of the NE(’), also became in effect 
“ over-lord ” of Transport House and did not hesitate to invite 
comparison of his role in preparing the party machinery foi the 
forthcoming election with that of lain Macleod as the Conservative 
Party Chairman. There was a precedent here (of sorts) in the r61e of 
Herbert Morrison during and after the 1945 election; but it is curious 
that the inbred conservativism of the Labour Party seems to inhibit 
so completely its capacity to rc-examine its own structure. 

These considerations aside, and despite the ad hoc nature of George 
Brown's new lolc, the arrangements seemed to ensure that the 
parliamentary leadership would be in effective control of the work of 
Transport House. 

The structure of the head office has varied remarkably little 
since 1918. It is at present composed of seven departments: 

(1) Secretary's 

(2) Organization 

(3) Women 

(4) International 

(5) Research 

(6) Press and Publicity 

(7) Party Finance 

’ See The Mechanics of Victory, Fabian Society, 1962. 
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The Secretary works immediately under the direction of the NEC 
and the Women’s Department is closely linked to the National 
Labour Women’s Advisory Committee which advises the NEC on 
questions concerning the organization and work of women in the 
party; each of the other five departments works in close relation 
to one of the major sub-committees of the NEC which were described 
in Chapter VIII. 

The relationship between the professional staff of a department 
and the relevant NEC sub-committee may be illustrated in this 
way: If the NEC has decided, for example, that a comprehensive 
statement of policy should be produced, they would first indicate 
the general lines on which the statement should be prepared. The 
Research Secretary would then draft a statement vhich would be 
re,icwed by the Secretary and then laid before the Policy and Pub- 
licity sub-committee for discassion at a series of meetings of the 
committee. Sections of the statement would perhaps be referred 
for more detailed examination to ad hoc sub-committees on •'.Inch 
experts who are ihembers of (or friendly to) the Labour Party 
may be co-opted. Each of these sub-committees would be serviced 
by a member of the staff of the Research Department in the capacity 
of secretary. When these special sub-committees had reported, the 
Research Secretary would redraft the policy statement in light of 
their findings. It would then be submitted again to the Policy and 
Publicity sub-committee which after further revision would forward 
the report to t he NEC. After the lat ter body had reviewed the report 
it would probably be discussed with representatives of the Economic 
Committee of the TUC and possibly revised. The policy statement 
would tlicn be laid before the anniul conference. In the early 
stages of these discussions the secretary of the Rcscarcli Department 
serves in a relationship to the ciiairman of the Policy and Publicity 
sub-committee somewhat analogous to the relationship between the 
permanent head of a Ministry and his Minister. 1 iiere is, however, 
this difference: the.Rese.irch Secretary is answerable to the whole 
of the Policy sub-committee which wiJl probably include individuals 
with divergent viewpoints on important issues. At the meetings 
of the sub<ommittee the Research Secretary might conceivably 
argue on some matters against the views of his chairman; it is 
also possible of course that a majority of members of the committee 
might over-ride the views of the chairman. 

It is impossible to make a categorical statement on the degree of 
influence exercised by a particular member of the professional 
staff of head office. Much depends, of course, on the personality 
and ability of the person concerned. There cam be no doubt, 
however, that ultimately the members of the professional staff are 
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the servants of the NEC and its sub-committees. If they are 
sufficiently persuasive and able they may succeed in exerting personal 
influence on the formulation of policy; but it would be inaccurate 
to suggest that the professional staff in any sense dominates or 
controls policy-making within the party. 

The staff of the Secretary's Department serve as executive officers 
for the Secretary himself, and they are concerned therefore with 
the entire work of the party. The reports of the work of the Secre- 
tarial Department (which are incorporated like those of the other 
departments in the report of the NEC to the annual conference) 
touch upon an extraordinarily wide range of subjects; any topic 
which may have engaged the attention of the Secretary (acting in 
his own right or on behalf of the NEQ is likely to be included. 
Thus the Secretary’s report to the 1953 conference deals with such 
matters as the ceremonies connected with the seventieth birthday 
of the Leader of the Parly; the appointment of fraternal delegates 
to a variety of annual conferences; political broadcasting; the 
question of televising the annual party conference; the decision to 
produce a Labour weekly newspaper; party summer schools; the 
work of the special sub-committecs appointed to deal with the 
denationalization of indusirj' by the Conservative Government, and 
a wide variety of other matters.* 

The work of the Organization Department is subject to the super- 
vision of the Organization sub-committee of the NEC and under 
the immediate direction of the National Agent, w'ho serves as the 
seactary of the sub-cominktee. The department deals with the 
work of the entire party organization outside Parliament. It is 
concerned with the training of agents and other key party workers; 
it provides postal and other courses in electoral law and party 
organization; it organizes membership campaigns and through its 
regional staff supervises on behalf of the Elections sub-committee 
and the NEC the adoption of prospective parliamentary ctndidates. 
In this connection it conducts negotiation;/ with constituency 
parties which find themselves at odds writh the NEC in the matter 
of the adoption of candidates. The Organization Department is 
also particularly concerned with by-elections and is responsible 
for ensuring that the resources of the party are fully organized in 
such campaigns by recruiting extra professional talent to assist the 
constituency Labour Party concerned. The Organization Depart- 
ment also directs the work of the party’s regional staff and exerts 
a fairly rigorous control over the work of the regional offices. 

The Organization Department is responsible for one of the 

* ]053 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEQ, pp. 5 ff. 
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most controversial features of the party’s work, the activities of its 
youth organization formerly known as the League of Youth. It is 
impossible to review its stormy history, which is to be foum) 
in the annual reports of the party during the inter-war years. The 
principal source of controversy revolved round the right of the 
League of Youth to adopt independent attitudes on major policy 
questions. The NEC always preferred that the League of Youth 
should be primarily a recreational and educational body and that it 
should not concern itself with debating policy issues. But during 
the 1930s the leading spirits in the I.eugue resented any attempt 
to restrict its activities; they acted in defiance of the wishes of the 
national party on a number of occasions and succeeded at one point 
in getting the League disbanded. 

fhe League of Youth was subsequently re-established, but party 
literature is careful to indicate the limited nature of its functions: 

“ The League of Youth is not a separate political party It is an 
integral part of the Labour Party. Its primary function is to fo!>tei 
mteicst among young people in the polity ol the Paity. In addi- 
tion, the I eague is responsible for recruiting YOLitli.iiiio I aboiir's 
ranks. Through the League of Youth young people actpjiie know- 
ledge and experience of Paity woik and cnioy fellowship in joint 
educational, recreational and social activities .... I eague of 
Youth branches are sections of then local Lahoui Parties As 
individual members, young people aie encouiaged to play a full 
part in the normal life of then ('onstitiicncy Labour Pirty thiough 
local Parties or Ward Associations.”' 

The clear intention was to discourage the League of Youth from 
debating national and international issues, since thev might adopt 
policy resolutions at variance with thoie of the patent party Itself. 
League branches named delegates to Area Federations of the League 
of Youth and to a Regional Advisi ry Committee whose purpose 
it is “ to advise the (Regional) Council on the co-ordination and 
development of Laague activities throughout its Region.” The 
regional councils in turn elected two representatives to sit on a 
National Consultative Committee of the League of Youth. This 
Committee met at least quarterly “ to consider the national 
administration of the League of Youth and to advise the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party on youth mattcis.” ® 
The 1953 report of the Organization Department notes that this 
Consultative Committee met on five occasions during the previous 
year and adds that “ its work has been hampered by the great num- 
ber of changes which have taken place in its membership. Of the 

* Handbook of Labour's t eague of Youth, (n d.) p 2 
» Ibid, p. 2. 
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22 League representatives serving on the Coininittee, only seven 
have held office for a penod exceeding twelve months.” ^ No doubt 
this turnover in membership was attributable in part to the 
eflects of national service; but neither can there be any doubt that 
It reflected a vndesprcad dissatisfaction among joung people m the 
Labour Party with the work of the League of Youth itself. The 
1953 report claimed a total of 538 League of Youth branches, a 
figure which repicsentcd, the report admits, ‘‘ a net overall reduction 
of 132 ” during the previous year The report added brightly that 
newly-established branches “ arc formed .’t the rate of approximately 
one hundred each year,” but there is no doubt that the Labour 
Party has been remarkably unsuccessful in its attempts to build a 
stable and contented youth organization ‘ 

The Women's Department is headed by the Chief Woman Officer, 
who reports directly to the NTC rather than to one of its sub- 
committees The NEC in tuin, however, is advised by the National 
Labour Women’s Advisory Comnuttee which was established by 
the NtC m 1951. It is composed of the live women members of 
the NLC plus two women named by each of the eleven regional 
councils The representatives of the Women’s Sections (along 
with women members ot tiade unions, socialist and co-operative 
soiicties) had met loi ^ome \«'us in an Annuil ConfiMence of 
Labour Women, and the delegates fiom the Womens Sections 
of Constituency Labour Patties to the 1951 meeting ol this con- 
feience discussed and approved the NIC’s proposal to establish 
the Advisory Committee the Women's Depaitment stimulates, 
assists and supervises the whole range of women’s work withi i 
the party organization It sponsors special campaigns to reciuit 
women members and conducts conferences and residential schools 
to tiain women in paity woik and for seivice in public lilc 

Two sub-committces of the NIC (International and Common- 
wealth) are concerned with the work of the International Di purtment 
The department itself undei the direction of the International Secre- 
tary, IS responsible for maintaining contacts with socialist parties 
in other countries and in the Commonwealth Under the direction 
of the NEC It arranges for delegations of party representatives to 
attend meetings ot the Socialist International and of individual 
socialist parties in other countries. It conducts research on inter- 
national problems and pubhshes periodicals and special documents 

* 1953 Labour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEC), p 1 1 

* The League of Youth was subsequently dissolved in 19SS and succeeded 
by the Young Sociahst organizaUon They have been permitted to debate policy 
questions at their first two national conferences in 1961 and 1962 and in 1961, 
in particular, reached a number of decisions which proved embarrassing to the 
party leadership 
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for use throughout the party. In 1953 the department undertook 
a new departure in its work when it organized what it called a 
“ Fact-Finding Mission ” to West Africa. Three members of the 
NEC and one member of the staff of the International Department 
visited British territories in West Africa and had discussions with 
members of public bodies, trade unionists, co-operators, and 
political leaders. This, the department claims, was “ the first time 
that the Labour Party or indeed any political party had sent a 
visiting mission to the Colonies.” ^ The findings of the Mission were 
reported to the NEC and taken into account in the formulation of 
the Executive’s statements on Colonial policy. 

The Research Department and the Press and Publicity Department 
work under the direction of the Policy and Publicity sub-committee 
of the NEC. The work of the Research Department in the formula- 
tion of policy has already been reviewed and its reports contain 
detailed descriptions of the way in which the department has 
contributed to the preparation of the major policy statements the 
party has issued.' The department also undertakes research 
activities on behalf of special sub-committees set up*by the NEC 
to deal with particular problems, and in addition, as a recent 
department report puts it, it supplies “ a steady stream of background 
material to the Parliamentary Party.” Pamphlets and leaflets 
are published on matters of current concern to the party and they 
are made available to local parties and individuals; the latter may 
also make requests for information to the department. The staff 
includes an Education Officer whose duty it is to visit ward and 
constituency parties to encourage the development of party educa- 
tion. The party itself has expressed dissatisfaction with the extent 
to which its local organizations have responded to these efforts. 
The 1953 report admits that ” education activity is only being under- 
taken by a minority of Constituency .’artics.”® 

The duties of the Press and Publi ity Department are indicated 
by its title. In addition to providing a press service for all local and 
national papers, it also makes particular effort to assist local Labour 
Party publications. The department also publishes a wide range 
of pamphlets, leaflets, posters and special printed material for 
elections.* 

^ 1953 ImBoui Annual Conierence Report, (Report of the NEC), p. 24 

* See for example a review of the procedure followed in the preparation 
of Challenge to Britain, in the 1953 Labour Annual Conference Repot t 
(Report of the NEC), p. 26 

* 1953 iMbour Annual Conference Report, (Report of the NEC), p. 27 

* The labour Party’s public relations activities have con.e under heavy fire 
in recemt years. See for example Rowland, C., ” Labour Publicity,” Political 
Quarterly, July- September, 19W, pp. 348-60; The Mechanics of Victory, 
Fabian Society, 1962, pp. 8 ff. 
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The NEC’s Finance and General Purposes sub-committee 
supervises the work of the Finance Department of head office. The 
finances of the Labour Party are considered at Appendix B and 
it is necessary here to note only that the Finance Department is 
responsible for supervising the general funds of the party and a 
number of special funds which are established for general elections, 
for party development, and for superannuation and pensions for 
employees of the Labour Party. 


Ill 

THE REGIONAL OFFICES OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

As was noted in the discussion of regional councils, the regional 
staff of the party is responsible not to the councils themselves but 
to the party head office. Until 1951 the NEC made annual grants 
to regional councils and allowed them responsibility for providing 
from these funds accommodation and clerical assistance for the 
use of the regional staff. In that year it was decided, however, that 
the NEC itself should take over full responsibility for the regional 
offices; they were to become henceforth the regional offices of the 
I abour Party. One, at least, of the regional councils resisted this 
change and the reaction of the NEC and head office to this resistance 
is worth noting. The Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Regional Council to the 1953 meeting 
of the C'ouncil (p. 10) explains that the Executive had taken the 
view that “ the best interests of the Party would be served by the 
(regional) office remaining the office of the Regional Council and 
under its direction.” In the course of the negotiations with the 
NEC the regional council was notified that the annual grant from 
the NEC would be stopped unless the regional executive agreed 
that the office should become the property of the NEC. The 
regional executive’s report explains that “ a ifeputation from the 
Regional Council met the Finance Committee of the Labour Party 
at Morecambe during the (1952) annual conference to put the 
regional point of view, and on 17th January, 1953, Mr. W. J. Webber, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and Mr. Len Williams, 
National Agent, met the Regional Executive Committee. It was 
clear following these meetings that the National Executive Com- 
mittee was not prepared to alter its point of view and the Regional 
Executive Committee therefore decided to adopt the conditions as 
set out in the Head Office memorandum.” It seems evident from 
this report that the Organization Department (with the co-operation 
of the Finance Committee) has not hesitated to use economic 
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sanctions to ensure that it retains full control of the affairs of the 
regional offices. 

The regional organizers themselves are appointed by the Organiza- 
tion sub-committee of the NEC, subject to the approval of the full 
NEC; each organizer becomes, in effect, the representative of the 
NEC and of the head office in the region. He is responsible to and 
reports directly to the National Agent. He is charged with main- 
taining the party machinery in the region at a high state of efficiency 
and co-ordinating the activities of local parties at regional level. 
The regional organizer has no direct concern with policy questions; 
polic>' resolutions passed by constituency parties are sent directly 
to the NEC and are not channelled through his office (although 
some constituency parties may, out of courtesy, send the regional 
organizer a copy of their resolutions). 

As was shown m the discussion of the selection of candidates, 
the regional organizer usually represents the NEC at selection 
conlerences and his report on the procedure followed norniall) 
provides the basis ‘on which the NEC decide whether or not to 
approve the actions of the constituency party. In ruailers other 
than the selection of candidates the regional organizer has no 
direct authority over either the constituency party or its agent. 
Much depends on the personalities involved in the relationship and 
the regional organizer must rely upon the goodwill of the local 
parties to ensure that they act upon his advice and instructions. 
The constituency parties in turn, of course, cannot be unaware 
that the advice of the regional organi/cr to the NI C will carry 
great weight with the latter in the event that the constituency 
organization through misbehaviour finds itself threatened with 
disaffiliation. 

In addition to the regional organizer, the staff of the regional 
office normally includes an assistant n gtonal organizer, a women’s 
organizer and a small clerical staff. In a by-election the regional 
organizer is normally appi'inted to act as constituency agent and he 
is, of course, expected to be the authority on problems of election- 
eering within the region. He also maintains contact with the regional 
group of M.E.s; he may attend their meetings at the House of 
Commons and present the views of the rcgioiial council on par- 
liamentary issues which are of partici.''u concern to the region. 


In summary, it must be noted that the professional staff of the 
Labour Party plays a very similar r61e to that of the Conservative 
Party, tt provides certain research services for the parliamentary 
party and for the policy-making bodies of the party outside Par- 
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liament. It encourages and supervises the work of the mass organ- 
ization and canalizes the energies of the voluntary party workers 
into channels which are approved by the party leaders. Labour 
head office, in contrast to the Conservative Central Office, is the 
servant of the annual conference and the NEC, while, as has already 
been noted, the Conservative Central Office is directly responsible 
to the Leader. But in practice this makes much less difference 
than one might expect. The Conservative Leader has never dared 
to use the professional organization of the party for purely personal 
ends, while in practice the Labour head office has invariably served 
the purposes of the Leader of the parliamentary party and his 
colleagues. There is no concentration of power and authority 
in head office which in any sense threatens either the autonomy 
of the parliamentary party or the authority of a Labour Govern- 
ment. Inevitably the professional staff of the party acquires some 
influence in the formulation of party policy. This influence has 
perhaps been greatest in the international work of the party. Here 
the Secretary of the party and staff of the International Department 
have been permitted to speak for the Labour Parly to an extent 
which is only dimly realized by most members of the party. But 
it must be emphasized that they have been permitted to do so by 
the NEC itself, and that body has almost always faithfully ffefleclcd 
the views of the majority of the parliamentary party on foreign 
affairs. It could not therefore be argued that even in this held the 
officials of party head office have acquired independent authority 
in formulating the ptdicics of the parly. To the militants of the 
constituency Labour Parties, head ollice may often seem the master 
and not the servant of the mass organization; but it cannot be 
denied that the NEC ha.s never in the history of the party lost its 
ability to call the professional staff to heel. The latter has served 
for the most part as a faithful civil service, counselling and guiding 
its masters on the NEC but ultimately obedient to the latter’s 
instructions. The NEC itself (for reasons that' have been analysed 
above) has usually followed faithfully in the footsteps of the parlia- 
mentary leaders and this in turn has ensured that head office has 
consistently served the purposes of the PLP. 
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CHAPTER X 


EPILOGUE; THE CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR 
PARTIES SINCE 1955 


IThis chapter deals raainly with the evolution of the Leadership 
of the two major parties since 1955; the other important cliangcs 
in structure and practice have been taken into account in the 
revisions to the text and footnotes of Chapters I IX.1 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARIY SINCF IV55 

The changes itj the Conservative Leadership '>ince 1955 have 
illuminated in an important way the inuitiuional position of the 
Leader of the Party (discussed in Chapters 11 and 111). The transfer 
of power from Sir Winston Churchill to Sir Anthony Eden (laUr 
Lord Avon) in 1955 was as uneventful and “ incvituNe " as any 
in the party’s history. Yet during Eden’s term of offia'leven before 
the disastrous climax of Sue/) he was in trouble of the sort winch 
suggested that he might not have long survived as Leader. The 
succession of Harold Macmillan instead of R. A, Butler was as 
unexpected as Baldwin’s prc.'erment over Cur/on in 1923 and cast 
important new light on the process by which Conservative Leaders 
“ emerge ” or, as in R. A. Butler’s case in 1957, may fail to do so. 

British parts Leaders have tended to eiij*.»y .i sinking degree of 
security of tenure. Once the Conser valises have chi:sen their 
Leader he can stay in oftic** (as was shown in Ciuipiers II and III) 
until he himself decides to retire or, as has happened on at least 
three occasions in This century, he i.s forced from otlice by a revolt 
among his followers. The Labour eadcr is in theory subject to 
annual re-clcction (while the party *s in oppo.ition, although not 
while it is in office); but no Labour Leader, once he was clearly 
established in office, was ever challenged for re-clcction until Harold 
Wilson stood against Hugh Gailskell following the Scarborough 
Conference decision in favour of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
in 1960 (see p. 621 below). It can be argued th.it in both parties 
there have been periods when the Lc.mers have clung loo long to 
office, thus contributing to the difficulties of their successors and 
to a general “ stagnation at the top Certainly it would seem that 
Baldwin, despite the great (and largely under-estimated) work he 

579 
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did for his party and for the country, clung to office several years 
too long. Attlee’s case is more debatable. He led the Labour Party 
for twenty years, a longer period than any party Leader has held 
office since Gladstone. It may be that Attlee was wise to have 
carried on through t!ic 1951 Parliament, since this went far to 
ensure that Gaitskell rather than Morrison (who by then was 
probably too old) would get the Leadership. (Morrison has since 
declared that he is convinced that this was Attlee’s deliberate 
purpose.)^ Yet there is a debit entry in tlie account: Labour after 
1951 needed as fundamental an overhaul I'f its organization and 
policies as that undertaken by the Conservatives after 1945; but 
after eleven years in high office Attlee seemed too tired or indifferent 
to undertake such an operation. 

Certainly it would seem incontestable that by clinging to the 
leadership into his 81st year. Sir Winston Churchill contributed to 
the difliculties of his successor. Throughout the fifteen years 
Churchill led the party Eden had been acknowledged as his heir 
appaient. According to Eden, as early as December 1940, Churchill 
had told him “ firmly that m his judgment [Eden] . . . must succeed 
him if he was incapacitated from any cause during the war”.* 
I’hcre seems little doubt that the nervous strain involved in serving 
as perpetual understudj to an apparently indestructible chief helped 
to aggravate Eden’s already considerable emotional and physical 
difficulties. He might well have failed as Leader in any case; but his 
chances would surely have bec.t better had he inherited the Leader- 
ship either immediately after 1945 (if Churchill had recalled his own 
view that Lloyd George unwisely clung to office beyond his moment 
of wai-linie triumph) or soon after the Conservatives were returned 
to office in 1951. 

Had it not been for Eden's own ill-health he might, of course, 
have succeeded Churchill when the latter suffered a serious stroke 

> Morrison, I ord. An AutoHogiaphv, London, I960, p. 293. 

*rdcn. Sir Anthony. /«// Circle, london, 1960, p. 266. One of Lden’s 
biographers has written; “ When ... Chamberlain resigned the Conservative 
leadership in 1940, and Churchill was appointed to succeed him, there was a 
move to elect Anthony Lden as Deputy Leader — an appointment that had never 
been made in the Party's history. The move originated with a few Conservative 
M.P.s who thought it might be wise if a somewhat safer Party man were at hand 
to keep an eye on the erratic genius of the new Leader. It failed to secure general 
support and no such motion was put to the election meeting. Nevertheless, 
there were few who did not realize that Anthony Eden was from that time 
I.x;adcr-dcsignate.'’ Broad, C. L., Sir Anthony Eden, London, 19.‘55. p. 239. 
In addition, in 1942, when the King asked Churchill whom he would recom- 
mend as his successor in the event of Churchill’s own death in the course of his 
war-time travels, the Prime Minister named Eden. See Whecler-Bcnnett, J. W., 
Kmg George VI, London, 1938, p. 343 ff. 
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in 1953. Randolph Churchill has written of the events of that 
summer when Eden underwent an operation and spent some months 
recuperating abroad: 

“ It is probable that, if Eden had been in England and in good 
health, ChurchiU would have resigned and Eden would have become 
Prime Minister. As it was, the general view was held in high govern- 
ing circles that it would be wrong if Eden, who had waited so long 
to be Prime Minister, should forfeit his reversionary rights by the 
strange misfortune that he and the Prime Minister were ill at the 
same time. Various expedients were debated, including tliat of a 
* caretaker ’ Government under Lord Salisbury, to hold the fort 
till Eden should be recovered. Friends wrote and told Lady Eden 
that her husband’s interests were being constantly borne in mind and 
that he should think of nothing sa\e getting well.”^ 

However, Sir Winston “ fought his way back to health with a 
Roman mastery of mind over flesh *’ (in his son's words), celebrated 
his 80th birthday in olfice in November 1954 and (with what prompt- 
ing from his colleagues it is not yet possible to establish)® finally 
tendered his resignation to the Queen on 5th April, 1955. It had 
been expected in some quarters that with Eden’s' claim to the 
succession so overwhelming he would be called to the Palace in a 
matter of hours. But, no doubt to undei linc the Royal prerogative 
on these occasions (as the Manchester Guardian suggested),® Eden 
was not called to the Palace until the following day. Subsequently, 
on 21st April, he was unanimously elected Leader of the Party at a 
meeting attended by Conservative M.P.s and Peers, prospective 
candidates and the Executive of the National Union.* In conformity 
with established practice the meeting was presided over by the 
party Leader in the House of Lords (Lord Salisbury), who 
nominated Eden; the principal supporting speech was made by the 
man generally considered to be second in authority to Eden in the 

* Cliurchili, R. S., The Rise and Fall f Sir Anlhony FJen, Ixindon, 1959, 
p. 190. See also Broad, C. L., Sir Anthony Eden, p. 236, and Eden’s own account 
in his Full Circle, p. 52. 

• Randolph Churchill remarks: ” His [Fden’sJ friends were loud-mouthed in 
calling for Churchill’s departure and suggested that if Lden’s succession were 
to be long delayed he might become so frustrated th:it he would have passed the 
peak of his powers by the time that he entered uic jt'y of his inheritance.” 
Churchill, R.S,The Rise and Fall of Sir 4r'hony Eden, p. 192. 

• Manchester Guardian, 6th April, 1953. Owing to a newspaper strike the 
Guardian was the only national paper to record these events. 

* The Manchester Guardian calculated that those entitled to attend this meeting 
included “ the 320 Conservative Members of the House of Commons, about 
280 Peers who take the Conservative hip, the 250 officially adopted Parlia- 
mentary Candidates and the 150 members of the Executive of the Conservative 
and Unionist Association ” Manchester Guardian, 6th April, 1955. 
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party (and his putative successor), R. A. Butler, who thereafter 
deputized for Eden and presided over the Cabinet when he was 
absent from the country. 

Eden’s subsequent career as Leader was probably the most 
disastrous in the modern history of the party. One could debate 
Neville Chamberlain’s claim to this particular distinction; cer- 
tainly his inadequacy as war leader was of potentially greater 
menace to his country. Yet Eden’s failure was in a sense more 
complete; the disaster that brought him down (the Suez fiasco) 
was more nearly of his own contriving than was the comparable 
event (the bungling of the Norwegian campaign) that ruined 
Chamberlain. And further, Eden had already revealed, in the 
fifteen months he held office before the Suez storm broke, a notable 
incapacity for leadership. 

The crisis during the summer and autumn of 1956 was so 
spectacular that the events of the earlier months of Eden’s Premier- 
ship have since been largely overshadowed. Eden had taken office 
to the widespread plaudits of the editorial writers and political 
commentators who, for the most part, predicted for him a dis- 
tinguished career as Prime Minister. This expectation was based 
primarily on his outstanding record as Foreign Secretary (a post he 
lield in all for eleven years, a record unequalled in modem parlia- 
mentary history). But Eden’s political experience had in fact been 
more “ one-sided ’’ than that of any modern Prime Minister. It 
is almost true to say that his sole political concern, since he became 
parliamentary Private Secretary to Austen Chamberlain (then 
Foreign Sccietary) in 1925, two years after he had entered Parlia- 
ment, had been with external atfairs; whereas, in contrast, every 
Prime Minister (except Attlee and MacDonald) during the past 
half-century had served as Chancellor of the Exchequer (as well as 
in a variety of other posts) en route to 10 Downing Street. W'hen 
the Conservatives had returned to office in 1951 it had been expected 
in some quarters that Eden would take cither a senior domestic 
ministry or a non-departinental post which would leave him free to 
deputize for Churchill over the whole range of governmental 
affairs. But Eden himself was said to have insisted on returning to 
the Foreign Office.^ He had been accorded the title “ Deputy Prime 
Minister ”, but it seems probable that his duties as Foreign Secretary 
were so onerous during the early 1950s that he could have devoted 
comparatively little attention to home affairs. 

Certainly, in office, Eden and his government soon faced serious 

* Broad, C. L., Sir Anthony Eden, p. 198. On this point Eden himself merely 
states: “ At Mr. Churchill’s invitation I became Foreign Secretary once again 
...” Full Circle, p. 9. 
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domestic difficulties. The new Prime Minister had decided to go 
lo the country almost immediately and, after the date of the election 
was announced (26th May), R. A. Butler, as Chancellor, introduced 
what was widely described as an “election budget”; it provided 
for cuts in taxation of the order of £150,000,000. The Eden 
government was returned with an increased majority (this was the 
first time in almost a century that a party had improved its position 
at the end of a full term in office); but by the autumn it was necessary 
to introduce a much sterner special budget to deal with the mounting 
problem of inflation, which may well have been stimulated by the 
budget of the previous spring. Apparently for this and other reasons 
Eden’s personal popularity thereafter slumped sharply; the Gallup 
Poll reported that between the autumn of 1955 and the spring of 
1956, the proportion of the electorate appro\ing of the Prime 
Minister’s work fell from 70 to 40 per cent.^ 

During the Parliamentary Recess of Christmas 1955 a number of 
articles appeared in the press assessing Men’s performance .<> date 
and speculating about his future. The most striking of these 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph (3rd January, li*56) over the 
signature of Donald McLachlan, then the paper’s deputy editor. 
It was sharply critical of the Prime Minister’s performance and 
complained of “ changes of mind bj the Government; half-measures; 
and the postponement of decisions. ...” The article carried added 
weight because the Telegraph was among the most faithful supporters 
of the Conservative Party. Other papers of every shade of opinion 
joined in a flurry of speculation about Eden’s future (a not unusual 
development during a Parliamentary recess vihen there is little 
“hard” political news). The climax came, however, when The 
People (a paper not primarily noted for its sober assessments of 
political realities) piedicted that Fden was about to resign. The 
Prime Minister’s response to this newspiipcr chatter was without 
parallel in the history of party lead* rship. Although he had been in 
power for only nine months, his office issued a formal denial that 
he intended to resign.* R. A. Butler, surprisingly enough, also 
issued a statement denying all knowledge of the supposed resigna- 
tion and pledging himself, in a perhaps ch.iracteristic phrase, “ to 
support the Prime Minister in all his difficulties ” [italics added]. 
As the Manchester CJuardian rema.t.sl, “ Whatever rumours were 
circulating before, [these denials were] bound to increase them a 
hundredfold.”* 

* Cited in Butler, D. E., The Bnthh General Election of 1959, p. 36. 

* Curiously enough, Eden himself makes no reference to this incident in Full 
Circle, the volume of his ai’tobiography covering this period. 

* Manchester Guardian, 2nd January. 1956. 
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This incident may be of interest primarily in suggesting that by 
this time Eden’s temperamental instability had rendered him unfit 
for the strains of high office.^ But it also throws some light on the 
extent to which a Prime Minister and party Leader may, in certain 
circumstances, be very vulnerable to serious criticisms from “ his 
own side The rash of press articles would probably have had 
little consequence had it not been initiated by the solemn article 
criticizing Eden’s leadership in the “ loyalist ” Daily Telegraph. An 
ineffective Leader whose Government is already in trouble may soon 
feel his authority to be in jeopardy if there ire open demonstrations 
of discontent among those who normally offer unswerving support. 

Eden's difficulties began in earnest with the abrupt dismissal by 
King Hussein of Jordan of his British Chief of Staff, General 
John Glubb (known as Glubb Pasha), on 1st March, 1956. This 
event apparently convinced Eden that Nasser, who he beheved 
had inspired the dismissal, represented an irreconcilable threat to 
Bnlain’s position in the Middle East. And to “appease” Nasser 
would, he felt, be as fatal as the appeasement of'Hitler had proved 
before 1939. Indeed, this parallel seems to have become an 
obsession with Eden during the months that followed the seizure 
of the Canal in July. Meanwhile, in the Parliamentarj' debate on 
the events in Jordan on 7th March, Eden’s own performance was 
very badly received both by the House and the press, Ian Waller, 
in a syndicated political column, wrote with extraordinary insight 
and (in his final comment) prescience: 

“ His performance can he summed up in one word. Deplorable! 
It was inept and inconclusive. Even if Sir Anthony had restated 
his old policies with firmness and conviction, he might have held the 
House. 

“ Instead, he met an outburst of barracking and contemptuous 
roars of disapproval and disgust such as a Premier has not been 
subjected to for many years. Sir Anthony, looking ill and exhausted, 
was quite incapable of overcoming it, and had fo be rescued at one 
stage by tlie Speaker restoring order. 

“ It was a shocking scene, and it was hard to believe that Sir 
Anthony who has, on foreign affairs, always held the House, was 
the centre of it. The Government won the vote, but Sir Anthony 
suffered a blow to his prestige that was clearly reflected in the silent, 
devastated ranks on the Conservative benches behind him. 

“ Inevitably, these episodes start one asking the question: ‘How 
long can Eden go on for?’ . . . Events may save Sir Anthony, but it 

* In discussing Eden’s handling of his Cabinet, J. P. Mackintosh writes: 
“ Nervous and tense, he was always poking into the departmental affairs of his 
colleagues and could not brook opposition.” Mackintosh, J. P., 77ie British 
Cabinet. London, 1962, p. 4.15. 
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is hard to avoid the feeling that the cards are mounting and that, if 
the year goes on as it has begun, it will not be Sir Anthony Eden but 
Mr. Harold Macmillan who reigns in Downing Street in 1957.” ^ 

It is difficult vo dissent from Randolph Churchill’s harsh judgment: 
” The [Jordan] debate marked the beginning of the disintegration 
of the personality and the character that the public thought [Eden] 
to possess.”* 

It is unnecessary to recount in detail the Sue/ story, already the 
subject of a half-dozen books and scores of polemical articles.^ For 
the purposes of this brief analysis of Eden’s role as party Leader, 
the fundamental question is this: How far was his downfall due to 
a failure of political leadership and an undertow o'" rebellion among 
his supporters? It will be many years before one can hope to 
attempt a final assessment of the importance of these considerations. 
Officially Eden resigned because of physical illness (which was 
obviously aggravated by the nervous strain of the Sue/ adventure 
and the bitter criticism of Eden’s r6le in it). But if Eden’s ]>'’ysn al 
condition had rerflained unimpaired could he have carried on as 
I.eader? Superficially the main body of his party appealed to be 
almost completely united in support of the Piimc Minister and his 
Suez policies; but there can be little doubt that in fact there were 
large elements of the party who w'cre forced to recogni/e cither 
that it was madness to have launched the military attack on Egypt 
in the first place or that, once the attack w.is launched, it was folly 
to have called a halt before the operation was conipleicd. 

The Bromberger brothers in their book. Secrets of Suez, have 
argued (p. 159) that the Suez operation was halted partly as a 
result of a threat by a group of 40 Conservative M.P.s to vote 
against the Government in the House of Commons It certainly is 
the case that some such group met privately on two occasions 
during the course of hostilities, as Nigel Nicolson, a leading Con- 
servative opponent of Sue/, has te'-iified.* But m the critical vote 

* Cited in Churchill.'R S , The Rise and Fail of Sir Anthony F^ien, p. 111. 

* Churchill, R. S.. The Ri\e and Fall of Sir Anthony Tuien, p 228. 

* Eden has provided his own account in Fail Ciicle, Bt>ok III. Sec in addition 
Childers, E., The Road to Suez, London, 1%2: Johnson, P., The Suez War, 
London, 1957; Foot, M. and Jones, M., (luilty Mm, I ondon, 1957; Utley, 
T. E., Not Guilty: The Conservative Reply, 1 ondon, 11157. 

* Nicolson, N., People and Parliament i^indon, 1958, p. 133. _ Nicolson 
maintains, incidentally, that the pressure from the Conservative Associations for 
a militant policy against Nasser was a major inilucncc in determining the hden 
Government’s course of action during the summer and autumn of 1956. (The 
General Purposes Committee of the National Union passed a resolution on 
6th November expressing support for the " resolute action that is being taken in 
meeting tlie crisis in the Middle East”.) Public opinion generally also appeared 
to be strongly anti-Nasser. 
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on 8th November (after the hostilities had ceased) there were no 
more than eight known Conservative abstentions.^ And there is 
no firm evidence as to what part the anti-Suez Conservatives played 
in helping to bring the hostilities to a stop.* Undoubtedly, the 
most important immediate consideration was the run on sterling 
on 6th November. It seems likely that this factor, combined with 
the United Nations, American and Commonwealth pressures, 
would have proved decisive in any case. But without these pressures 
it is doubtful if the Government would have been deterred by 
such opposition as it encountered from its own back-benchers, 
provided of course that the military action had been quickly com- 
pleted. Eden himself subsequently wrote of the period lst--7th 
November: 

“ There were reports at this time of a dissident minority in the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons. I was told that if a 
cease-fire were not announced that day (6th November), some of 
them would not vote with us. I was not influenced by these reports, 
or by knowledge that there had been some contacts between one or 
two members of our party and the Opposition Leaders. The over- 
whelming majority was firmly loyal. . . . 

Granted, however, that tlie operation had been bungled in 
both its planning and its execution, could Eden’s followers have long 
ignored the evidence that was provided of his personal incapacity 
for high political leadership, whatever his physical condition? It 
may well be that, beneath the public facade of loyalty to Eden, 
pressure was in fact brought to bear on him by certain of his senior 
colleagues, even before the diagnosis of renewed physical illness 
was made public in early January. 

In any event, Eden returned on 14lh December from his enforced 
rest at Jamaica (where he had gone to recuperate from “ over- 
strain ” after the military activities had ceased) and declared his 
intention to carry on as Prime Minister.* Tlien on 9th January 
came the announcement, intensely surprising in the absence of any 
previous press speculation that it might occur, that Eden had 
tendered his resignation to the Queen. In the hours that elapsed 

^For a further analysis, see Epstein, L., “British M.P.s and their Loi<il 
Parties: The Suez Case”, American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV, No. 2, 
June, 1960, p. 377. 

* Peter Richards in his valuable book. Honourable Members, London, 1959, 
p. 249, rather too readily accepts the Brombergers’ estimate of their influence. 

* Eden also adds: “ There are always weak sisters in any crisis and sometimes 
they will be found among those who were toughest at the outset of the journey.” 
Eden, Sir Anthony, Full Circle, p. 557. 

* Times, 15th December, 1956. 
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before Eden’s successor was called lo the Palace the next day most 
political commentators continued to assume, as they had done foi 
some years, that Butler was the “ inevitable ” successor.^ Indeed, 
as recently as 22nd December, The Economist had committed itself 
to the remarkable view that, “ If Sir Anthony were to lay down the 
Premiership tomorrow, there is really no doubt that the Queen 
would be constitutionally bound to send for Mi Butler ” But in 
fact Harold Macmillan, the Chancellor of the 1 vchtquer under 
Eden, was invited to take office after the Palace had consulted Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Winston Churchill (The lattci subscquentlv 
stated publicly that he had recommended Macmillan to the Queen )® 
On 22nd Tanuary Macmillan was unanimously elected Leader of 
the Party with R A Butler again in the (now sonitwhit ’incniiablc) 
role of seconder of the nomination this time ot tlic man who had 
snatched the prize fiom hmi 

riierc IS no documentary esidcoce vis to hov and why Macmillan 
won pieferment over Butler But an iinestigition of the ci to n- 
stinccs suggests tile following intciprctation When Fdcn returned 
from Jamaica there wa*- much piivvite specula* ion well n the p<irty 
as to whether he could in Lict continue i-. Leidcr (whether for 
physical or othei leasons) Those M P > who held '.tiong views on 
the question of the succession began coiivtving then piivatcly to 
the party’s Chief Whip This was siibsc piuitly revealed in an 
important exchange of coiicspondcnvi between Consciv.itive M P s 
in the Dail\ It k^raph One of the youneer M P s f L. Iremongcr 
(first elected m 1954), wiotc on 12ih I ini' iiy 1957 

“ Matters were handled so that the Soveie gn has in e Tcct chosen 
the Party’s Leader for 't wit' out the will ol ilic P irty itself having 
found expression Had arr maements been midc lor the Party to 
elect Its new leader before the Sovereign made her choice, it might 
have seemed to have n adc the S veieigns choice for her, an even 
less acceptable position 

“The Pi ime«M mister s resign.ition which no one claims was 
subject to anv inexorable immediate compulsion should I suggest 
have been so timed as to allow the general let ling of Conscivative 


*On the morning of lOtli Janiiar> the followin' national papers predicted 
with more or less certainty that Butler 'Vvuild be chosen Dailx \fail Daili 
Express, Daily Heiald, Daily Minoi, New v / f vtuh Thv MancheUer Onartltan 
hoped that a “ ficsh *’ name (i c neither Butler m r M icmill in) would emerge 
Ihe Times and Daih Tehgiaph m ide no picdiction However the early editions 
of the Cxening Standaid on 10th January earned an article by Randolph 
Churchill suggesting that Macmillan would probably be called 

* The Manchester Cuarditm Weekly, 8th January, 1959 

• For a fuller statement of Ircmonger’s views sec the report of the speech in 
The Reemder (Ilford), 17th January, 1957 
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M.P.S about his successor to be assessed and passed on to the 
Sovereign’s advisers. 

It is said that the Leader of the Conservative Party is never 
elected, he emerges. No question arises, therefore, of anything more 
than informal soundings having been required, but such soundings 
should have been taken and from my knowledge were signally not 
taken. The status of all those members of the Party who have been 
elected to the Commons is thereby diminished, and 1 question 
whether this is desirable. 

“ You, Sir, say that ’ soundings were taken among Conservative 
backbenchers ’. If you are right and some backbenchers were 
sounded out and others ignored, then here is intolerable oligarchy, 
and I protest against it. I hope you are wrong. Lest I be misunder- 
stood, 1 should say that in the event no one is peisonally better pleased 
at the choice of Mr. Macmillan than I am.” 

On 15th January Dame Irene Ward, M.P., replied: 

“ . . . Mr. Ircmonger has been singularly out of touch with his 
colleagues if he has been unaware of the ‘ Lmpire-building ’ during 
the weeks after the Sue/ intervention. I would have preferred to 
have served under Sir Anthony bden to the end of the road, but as a 
realist I took steps to inform oui most admirable Whips before the 
Christmas recess that in the event of a change of Prime Minister 1 
preferred Mr. Macmillan. 

“A party meeting with opinion even partially divided on the 
Party Leadership would have been both impractical and undignified. 
The country has adequate protection in the powers of the monarch, 
and for Paihamcnt or a party to seek to weaken them becau.se of 
even evccpfional dilliculties would be a blunder of the higliest 
magnitude.” 

On the same day, another Conservative M.P.. Martin Lindsay, wrote: 

“ My colleague Mr. T. L. Ircmonger is quite wrong in slating that 
the views of C'onservativc M.P.s on the choice of Prime Minister 
were not known or considered. 

“ It was quite apparent to the majority of us that Sir Anthony was 
a very sick man when he returned from Jamaica. Most ot us, 
therefore, anticipated the situation which we considered was likely 
to arise during the Parliamentary recess and wrote to the Chief Whip 
expressing our individual opinions as to whom the Queen should 
send for. 

“ To my knowledge Mr. Heath [the Chief Whip] received a large 
number of such letters and was therefore in a position to state 
authoritatively that the greatest measure of agreement would be 
found in support of Mr. Macmillan ” 

Mr. Ircmonger, unrepentant, insisted (18th January) that in his 
complaint he had reflected the views of “younger Tory M.P.s 
generally ” when he complained that: 
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“ Capricious lobbying by individual Members is no substitute for 
an orderly and responsible sounding of opinion by those tvhose 
function it is to investigate all views and not merely to receive notes 
from the more impulsive 

“ Let us not blink the fact, howcvet embarrassing, that an un- 
fortunate precedent has been set.”' 

But of course the failure to conduct more formal soundings (even 
Iremonger did not propose that the new Leader should be elected) 
conformed to long-established precedents in the history of the Con- 
servative Leadership. The Iremonger correspondence demonstrates, 
however, that the “ soundings ” may (as in this case) be so subtly 
conducted that many M.P.s— and especially those who aic new to the 
Paify and the House— may be entirely unawaic that they are taking 
place. 

What docs seem to have been unprecedented in the transfer of 
power in 1957 was that, on this occasion, mcnibers of tlie Cabinet 
were individiuilly invited to express a preference as to who should 
succeed Eden as frime Minister and Leader of the Party.® It 
appears that this operation was conducted by Lord Salisbury, the 
Leader of the Party in the House of Lords, and by Lord Kilmuir, 
the Lord Chancellor (neither of whom as peers could be considered 
to be in the running). It is important to note tliat the members of 
the Cabinet appear to have been polled separalelj. and not jointly 
and openly in a meeting of the Cabinet. Again, as on all previous 
occasions, the Conservatives sought to avoid a formal counting of 
heads, whether by Conservative M.P.s generally or within the 
C'abinet. The Conservative elder statesmen who conduct these 
operations arc vividly aware of the dangers of “one man, one vote” 
and majority decisions m these matters. It could certainly be 
argued that the most important question to be decided on this 
occasion was not who would havcobt. inedthe mostvotesinalormal 
contest, but who had the best chance of le-umting the party after 
the Suez debacle.® T'his second question would not necessarily have 

’ For some reason, which is not altogether obsious. The Time\ thought that: 
”... clearly it is abnost an imposabibty for the younger members of the dominant 
party to be consulted ... ”, Jhe Tinier, 11th January '957. 

*This was first reported bv Randolph Churchill »n th 2 Evening Stantlards 
11th and 15lh January, 1957. The Sundav 5 "• r ^ on 13th January put the matter 
less positively, stating that Salisbury and Kilmuir “ made informal soundmgs 
of Ministers ” and the paper also added that “ on the side of the party organiza- 
tion, leading members of the naUonal body had informal exchanges about 
opinion in the constituencies.” 

* The Econombt, 19th January, 1957, seemed to see a novel danger in this 
proceduic (of choosing the man who would divide the party least). Would it 
not lead (the paper wondercil) to the emergence in high oflfioe of *■ sheep ” 
(i.e , those least willing to olfend any section of the party) ? But surely this is a 
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produced the same answer as would a counting of beads (or 
ballots). 

In theory (although in practice this would almost certainly not have 
been the case) Butler might have won a formal contest with, say, 
52 per cent, of the votes of Members of Parliament to Macmillan’s 
48 per cent. But if the 48 per cent, were more bitterly opposed to 
Butler than the 52 per cent, were to nis rival, Macmillan, then 
Macmillan might well be considered the preferable Leader. In 
other words the Conservative system of s>^iccting Leaders tries to 
take into account both intensity of feeling roused by the potential 
rivals for the Leadership and the “ political weight ” of their 
supporters and opponents. It is because Conservative elder statesmen 
and party managers clearly understand that, even among Con- 
servatives, some men are “ more equal ” than others that they are 
so reluctant to count heads in determining who should lead the party 
(or indeed in determining any other issue facing the party: as was 
shown in Part I, voting almost never takes place in any of the 
organs of the Conservative parliamentary party).^ 

Butler appears, then, to have lost the chance to succeed Eden 
because there was a powerful minority (at least) in the parly who 
distrusted him deeply as a prospective Leader and preferred 
Macmillan. It was reported by The Economist - that the first reaction 
of the anti-Butler M.P.s, when they heard of Eden’s resignation, 
was to call for a party meeting to choose a new Leader, but that 
this was resisted by leading figures in the party. There is no doubt 
however that Butler’s bitterest opponents organized a campaign 
by word of mouth and by telephone on the evening of 9lh January 
urging those opposed to his succession to notify the party Whips 
immediately. Butler had earned the dislike of some right-wing Con- 
servatives for his eager championship of welfare legislation. While 
Minister of Education he had been responsible for the Education 
Act of 1944; but, in addition, he had played the major role after 
1945 in remodelling Conservative policy and* ensuring that the 
party accepted, both formally and in practice, the broad outlines 
of the Welfare State. He was thus clearly labelled as a “ left- 

long-standing danger in any parliamentary system, at least in peace-time. It 
took a war emergency to produce the only two Prime Ministers of unquestioned 
greatness in this century, Winston Churchill and Lloyd George. The former 
certainly (and the latter quite possibly) would not otherwise have reached the 
highest office. 

* The propensity of the Parliamentary Labour Party to vote on almost every 
issue has the effect of identifying and isolating minorities. It may also be the 
case that the Labour Party leadership, when it is sure of its majority, may be less 
likely to make concessions to the minority. 

‘ 12th January, 1937. 
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wing ” Conservative so far as domestic social policies were 
concerned. 

But there was a more important consideration: he was suspect 
as an alleged “ appeaser ” who was believed to be reluctant to support 
the use of British military power to restrain the vaulting ambitions 
of foreign dictators who challenged British interests. He first earned 
this reputation in 1938 during the crisis over Chamberlain's handling 
of foreign affairs. When Eden resigned as Foreign Minister in 
February of that year, his Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office, the then Lord Cranborne, also quit office. And when Lord 
Halifax succeeded Eden, it was the comparatively youthful R. A. 
Butler who took Lord Cranborne’s place. Now, almost 20 years 
lalei, it was the same Lord Cranborne (who had meanwhile 
succeeded to the title of Marquis of Salisbury) who pl.iyed the 
leading rdle in sounding out party opinion as to whether Butler or 
Macmillan should succeed Eden. 

It might have bccji assumed that tliis old quarrel would play no 
part in determining' Butler’s prospects in January 1957. But un- 
fortunately for him the appeasement allegations were revived as a 
result of the Suez crisis in the autumn of 1956. There is no firm 
evidence that Butler actively opposed Kden’s policy (ceitainly there 
is no proof of the allegation in the Brombergerb’ Secrets of Suez, 
page 159, that Butler threatened to resign unless the operation were 
halted). Indeed, Eden’s own account of the attitude of his Cabinet 
towards the Suez policy would seem to preclude the possibility 
that Butler had opposed it in any way: “ There was no friction of 
any kind between us. When we were in council no marked diver- 
gences were revealed. I have been a member of many Govcinments 
in times of nominal peace. I have not known one more united on 
an issue of the first importance. There were, of course, siiades of 
opinion, but these did not obtrude.” ^ And in the House of Commons 
Butler spoke for, and voted with, the Government throughout the 
many divisions forced by the Opposition. None the less, a consider- 
able number of Conservative M.P.s appear to have become convinced 
that Butler’s attitude to the Suez initiative was at best equivocal. 

By contrast, Macmillan appeared in public fv'hatcver his private 
doubts may have been) to support the operation whole-heartedly. 
And there was the further fact that Macmillan in the 1930s had 
been a forthright critic of the appeasement policies.® In domestic 

' bden. Sir Anthony, full Circle, p. 520. 

* Eden, it was suggested above (p. 584), bct'jmc obsessed by the parallels he 
saw between Hitler and Nasser; Macmillan may have been Umpted to accept 
this dubious analogy because of his own record of strong opposition to appease- 
ment in the 1930s. 
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matters Macmillan had been at least as far to the “ left ” as Butler. 
Indeed m the pre-war years he had certainly been more so. He had 
made his mam reputation after 1951 as a very successful Mimster of 
Housing and Local Goveinment, who easily reached the target of 
300,000 houses per year which had been urged m the Conservative 
Party by its own Conference in 1950 (see p 197-8). He had left 
little maik in his subsequent brief appearances as Minister of 
Defence (1954 55), Foreign Secretary (April December, 1955), and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (1955-57). But, in the nightmare world 
in which the Conservatives found themselves after the failure of 
their Suez pohcies, Macmillan seemed a far more foilhnght, self- 
possessed and dvnamic figure than R. A. Butler. 

Did the Queen “* choose ” the new Leader of the Conservative 
Party in Januaiy 1957“^ Sir Ivoi Jennings, in his Cabinet Go\ernment 
(3id edition, p. 28) appears to conclude that she did. He states, 
that the “ Party was picpared to follow either Mr Butler or Mr. 
Macmillan and was ready to accept the Queen’s choice ”. But 
this icmaik surely gi\es a veiv misleading impression The Queen’s 
only diiect consultations were, of course, with two of the most 
senioi figures in the Parts, Lord Salisbury and Sii Winston Churchill, 
but the former, in par^iculai, had taken extensive “sqpndings” 
m the Party through ms consultations with mimsleis and with the 
Chief Whip who, .is was shown above, had an extensive knowledge 
of back-bench opinion Salisbury ilike Churchill) had without 
doubt recommended that Harold Macmillan would have the best 
chance of any of the leading figures in the Party of forming a 
strong united govei nment 1 he Queen thereupon called Macmillan 
to the Palace as the strongest prospective Prime Mimster m the 
majority Party, subsequently he was elected Leader of the Party, But 
it would seem obvious that M.icmillen became Leader not because 
he was, m any meaningful sense ol the term, “ the Queen’s choice ”, 
but because he was the “ Party’s choice ”, always allowing for the 
fact 1h.it the Pait\ detcimincs its preference by a umque method 
which does not involve a formal vote. 

As Prime Minister and Paity Leader Macmillan, up to a point, 
continued to demonstrate the quahties of self-assurance and 
purposefulness which appear to have won him the Leadership. He 
weathered the post-Suez storms with remarkable calm; he was quite 
unshaken whenm May 1957 eight Conservative M.P.s resigned the 
Party Wlup m protest when the Government “capitulated to 
Nasser ” (by agreeing that British ships could use the Suez Canal 
again, even though it remained under Egyptian control). On 30th 
March, 1957, less than three months after he became Prime Mimster, 
Macmillan had accepted Lord Sahsbury’s resignation which the 
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latter offered in protest against the Government’s decision to release 
Archbishop Makarios from exile in the Seychelles. (This incident 
had the useful effect of quashing the absurd suggestion made in 
some quarters that Macmillan was in some sense the creature of 
Lord Salisbury, because Salisbury had played the leading role in 
advising the Queen to call him to the office of Prime Minister.) 
When, in January 1958, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and two 
other Treasury ministers resigned in protest against the Govern- 
ment’s failure to place a rigid ceiling on public expenditure, 
Macmillan (who was about to leave the next day on a Common- 
wealth lour) dismissed the matter as “ a hule local difficulty 

During his earliest period as Leader, Macmillan had one enor- 
rao.isly important source of strength. This was the fiict that the Party 
had been very close lo the brink of disaster and knew it. It appeared 
to want above all else a Leader of utter self-assurance who could 
not be deflected from h's purpose by the impulsive actions of lesser 
men around him. In such circumstances Macmillan was to turn 
the resignations rcRirred to above to excellent advantage; by accept- 
ing them without apparent hesitation he provided an effective 
demonstration that he was master of both the Cabinet and the 
Parliamentary Party. 

Another of Macmillan’s major assets was the loyalty of R. A. 
Butler; no one since Cur/on had more obvious grounds for being 
disgruntled with the treatment Fortune (and his Party colleagues) 
had accorded him. Butler might understandably have been tempted 
to throw his weight behind one or other of the discordant elements 
in the Party. But so far as all public evidence was concerned, 
he gave Macmillan unquestioning support. Butler was rewarded 
(without precipitate haste) when it was announced in July, 1962, 
that, thereafter, he would act as Deputy Prime Minister, a title 
rarely accorded in peace time. But by then it was inevitably being 
asked whether Butler was not being forced t«> play Morrison to 
Macmillan’s Attlee.* 

During the first eighteen months of Macmillan’s leadership, 
by-elections and public opinion polls appeared to point lo the 
probability of a savage Conservative defeat ai the general election 
due to be held not later than 1960. But from the summer of 1958 
onwards the Government’s and Mr. Macmillan’s personal fortunes 
steadily improved. His public image of steadfast calm and his 
bold pursuit of the idea of a Summit Conference appear lo have 
increased his stature as a national leader.^ He was aided by a 

' By 14th March, 1^59, The Economist could write; “ British politics are now 
more heavily overlaid by a siugle personality [Mr. Macmillan] than at any 
time since Sir Winston Churchill’s heroic wartime days.” 
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marked up-tum in economic affairs in 1958 and by the continued 
difficulties of the Labour Party arising out of its bitter dispute over 
defence policy. There can be no doubt, however, that under 
Macmillan's leadership the Conservative Party was far more adroit 
than its Labour opponents in adjusting its policies to the social and 
economic changes in Britain in the late 1950s. It was therefore a 
combination of both good luck and good management that enabled 
Macmillan to carry his party to one of its greatest victories in October 
1959.1 

For some two years thereafter Macmillan seemed as secure and 
ascendant in the affairs of the party as any peacetime Conservative 
Leader had ever been, as he enjoyed the rewards of a successful 
Leader who had saved liis party from the ruin it thought it faced 
after the failure of Sir Anthony Eden’s leadership. Macmillan 
launched a number of bold new policies of which by far the most 
important was his government’s application, in October 1961, for 
full membership of the European Economic Community. This 
application was to fail because of the French government’s virtual 
veto in January 1963; but in the course of the negotiations Mac- 
millan succeeded brilliantly in winning the support of the Conser- 
vative Party in Parliament and in the country for tlys radical 
departure in policy. 

Meanwhile, however, the Prime Minister had run into acute 
domestic difficulties which began with the renewed economic crisis 
of the summer of 1961. To meet the situation the Government 
introduced certain restrictions on consumption and, in addition, for 
the first time an attempt was made to introduce a “ wages policy ” 
designed to ensure that wage increases would henceforth be directly 
related to increases in production. In its first stages, this involved 
the Government in a highly unpopular attempt to maintain a “ wages 
pause” which appeared to bear particularly harshly on certain 
occupations, such as the nursing profession. 

The popularity ot" Harold Macmillan and his government .slumped 
dramatically during the winter of 1961 -62, .and in the spring the 
party laced a disastrous series of by-elections, in which the total 
vote cast for the Conservatives fell not only below that of the Labour 
Parly, but also below that of the Liberals (the latter a party which 
still held only seven seats in Parliament). As a direct consequence, 
or so it seemed, Macmillan undertook in July 1962 the most drastic 
re-organization of his Government ever undertaken within the life- 
time of a Parliamen* in modem times, replacing one-third of the 

^ For a discussion of ihe factors which may have contributed to the Con- 
servative victory in the 1959 election, sec Butler, D. E., and Rose, R., The Brithh 
General Flection of 1959, 1 ondon, 1960, Chaps. 11 and IV. 
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Cabinet, The Gallup Poll subsequently reported that only 36 per 
cent, of the electorate now expressed approval of Macmillan’s 
performance as Prime Minister, and added that support for a British 
Prime Minister had sunk to so low a level only once bcfoic: in 1940 
during the closing days of the Chamberlain Government.^ 

B> the winter of 1962-63 there were persistent reports of dissatis- 
faction with Macmillan’s leadership m the Conservative Party in 
Paihament. A few Conscivative M.P.s had stated more or less 
explicitly that they believed the Prime Minister should make way 
for a younger Leader and a much larger number were prepared to 
slate privately that they held similar views. 

In the gloom following the collapse of the Biusscls negotiations 
therv was a growing demand for a new Leader, particularly after 
the accession of Harold Wilson, twenty-two yeais Harold 
Macmillan’j junior, as Leader of the Labour Party, in February 
1963. It was widely reported at the time that it took the strenuous 
combined effort of the Chief Whip, Martin Rcdmaync, and the 
Chairman of the 1922 Committee, John Morrison, to hold the 
Conservative Parliamentary Party in line liehind the Pi into Minister.* 

In April 1963, Macmillan attempted to quash rumours that he 
would soon retire by telling a puvatc 1932 Committee luncheon 
(open to all Conservative back-bcnch M.P.s) that he fully intended 
to lead the Paity into the next election.* But the Leadership issue 
exploded suddenly again in early June when the Secretary of State 
fot War, John Profumo, resigned attci admitting that he had 
lied to the House of Commons about a pcisimal matter which, 
however, involved the possibility of a breach of military security. 
The subsequent House of Commons debate on the security 
aspects of the affair on June 1 7th ended iii a division which became, 
in effect, a vote of confidence in the Prune Minister personally, 
as the Minister ultimately responsibh for security matters. The 
Government's majority fell to 69 with 27 ConservatWe M.P.s who 
were present delibei|itely abstaining. It immediately became appa- 
rent that Macmillan’s position was in grave jeopardy. There was 
little inclination on the part of his Conservative critics to demand 
his immediate resignation in the midst of the Profumo scandal since 
It was widely felt that this would blacken the Prime Minister’s 
reputation most unfairly and might also prove permanently dama- 
ging to the Party’s prospects. But it was widely assumed that in a 
matter of weeks or months Macmillan would have to make way for 
a new Leader. On June 28lh, however, Mr. Macmillan repeated his 

^ Gallup Political Index No. 31, July 1962. p. 114. 

• Margach, J , “ The Great Gamble,” Sunday Timei, 14 April, 1963. 

* The TimPi, M <xpnt, t96S 
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declaration that' he expected to lead the Party in the next election.^ 
And in the same statement he referred to evidence he had received of 
the widespread popular support he continued to enjoy among 
Conservative Party members outside Parliament. This remark 
particularly incensed some of the Prime Minister's opponents among 
back-bench M.P.s, who felt that he was attempting to appeal over 
the heads of M.P.s to their constituency militants. 

Harold Macmillan was now engaged in a struggle for survival in 
circumstances even more difficult than th ''se Baldwin had faced at 
several critical moments in his career. The opinion polls and by- 
elections continued to point ominously toward the probability of a 
Conservative electoral disaster; it was this prospect more than any- 
thing else which undermined Macmillan's position. 

Throughout the summer and early autumn of 1963, there WuS no 
evidence of an improvement in the Party’s fortunes and no further 
explicit statement by Mucinillan of his personal intentions. Then 
suddenly, on 8th October, on the eve of the opening of the Con- 
servative Annual Conference at Blackpool, it was announced from 
Downing Street that the Prime Minister had gone into hospital for 
an operation “ for prostatic obstruction ” ; the next day at Blackpool, 
in his capacity as that year’s President of the National Uniijn, Lord 
Home (Porcign Secretary in the Macmillan Government) read to the 
Conference a statement from the Prime Minister which included the 
following passage: 

“It is now clear that, whatever might have been my previous 
feelings, it will not be possible for me to carry the physical burden of 
leading the party at the next General Election. If the operation, which 
1 am to undergo tomorrow, proves succe.ssful, it is clear that I will 
need a considerable period of convalescence. 1 would not be able to 
face all that is involved in a prolonged electoral campaign. Nor could 
I hope to fulfil the tasks of Prime Minister for any extended period, 
and I have so informed the Queen. In these circumstances I hope 
that it will soon be possible for the customary processes of consul- 
tation to be carried on within the party about its future leadership.” ^ 

The “ customary processes of consultation ” were, in some 
respects, to take a most uncustomary form ; and they were to provoke 
unprecedented controversy both in the Conservative Party and in the 
country. But before examining the procedures used on this occa- 
sion it should be noted that the formal course of events did correspond 
in broad outline with the Party’s usual proeedures on these occasions. 
“ Soundings ” were taken by certain senior figures in the Party, who 
were not themselves in the running, to determ’.x which among 

’ r/if Timei, 2‘)lh June, 1963. 

““ The Time?, lOlh October, 1963 
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Macmillan's possible successors would have the f)est prospect of 
leading a united Government and Party. And when the individual 
thus designated was appointed Prime Minister he was subsequently 
unanimously elected Leader of the Party. 

It was nine days after Macmillan had indicated his intention to 
resign that he did in fact do so. On the morning of Friday 1 8th Octo- 
ber the Queen went to his London hospital to reccisc his resignation 
and, it may be assumed, to ask his advice as to v\ horn she should 
call to the office of Prime Minister. An hour later she called Lord 
Home to the Palace and invited him to form an administration; he 
did not, however, kiss hands as Prime Minister until he had explored 
the prospects of forming a Govcinment. Within 21 hours, afler an 
elaborate series of conversations with members of the previous 
Govcrnmcut, Home satisfied himself he could do '•o, and hi' appoinl- 
ment as Prime Minister was announced on the m<>rning of !9th 
October,’ Twenty- thre.: days later, on the 11 th November, he was 
unanimously elected Leader of the Party, \vith R. A. Butler cruelly 
cast yet again in The role of seconder of his triumphant rival’s 
nomination. 

There were certain novel features .if the process by which the 
Leader emerged on this occasion, and they help to account for the 
unprecedented public and party controversy wlikh surrounded the 
event.® 1 he first was the fact that Macmillan's iliness coincided with 
the Annual Conference of the National Union and that he declared 
his intention to resign to that body. Although the Ccnilercnce, like 
its Labour counterpart, has no formal voice in the selection of a 
new Leader, on this occasion it became the arena in which the 
opening moves were made ii. ‘he .triiggic for the succession; indeed 

* Subsequently 1 ord Home renounced his l <1 le and, as Sir Alec Douplas-Homc, 
was rc-clected to the House of C nmnions (wt -h he had left m 1951 on iiihcriting 
his earldom) in a by-election <fn 7lh Noveinl ji, 1961. 

* Very important evidence Ixsaiinp on these events has ahe idy been pubhslicd 
It includes R.mdolph C fiurchilJ's The F j^htfor the 7 ary L emiet ship ( I ondon 1 964>, 
a book which was prepaied with the active collaboiafion i J H.'iolJ Macmillan 
himself (although this docs not necessanly mean that Churchill's version of the 

light ” IS on every point idcnlic.il with the account M.icmillan himself would-— 
and one hopes eventually will — provide), lain Macleod, Lcai'er of the House and 
co-Chau man of the Party Organi/al ion until i.* •nillanretiicd(whosubscqucnUy 
refused to serve under Sir Alec Douglas-Home) gave hi' own version ot the 
struggle and its outcome in a long and very critical review of the Churchill book 
in The Spectator, 17th January, 1964. (He dcscTibed the book, incidentally, as 
“ Mr. Macniillan's trailer for the screenplay of his mcmoiis."’) The third impor- 
tant source of information wa' an interview with the Party’s Chief Whip, Martin 
Redmayne, published TheLiuener on 19th December, 196 j. 

The present author has givi > a fuller statement of his own view of the con- 
iroversy in Ike Observer, I9th January, 1964. 
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it more closely resembled an American nominating Convention than 
any previous Conference of any British party. 

The second novel aspect of the selection of the new Leader was 
that for the hrst time as many as a half-dozen names had been 
seriously canvassed as possible contenders for the succession in 
the mouths preceding Macmillan’s retirement. As Iain Macleod 
has suggested, there is reason to believe that Macmillan originally 
considered that his successor would be found among one of a group 
of three younger members of his Cabinet: Reginald Maudling 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), Edward Heath (then the Lord Privy 
Seal, who had been in charge of Britain’s unsuccessful bid to enter 
the Common Market) and Macleod himself (Leader of the House 
of Commons and Chairman of the Party Organization). But, as 
Macleod admits, by the autumn of 1963 none of these three “had 
emerged with the necessary decisive lead R. A. Butler, as Deputy 
Prime Minister, was bound to be a strong contender (although it 
seems likely tliat Macleod is right in attributing to Macmillan the 
view that “ Butler had not in him the steel that makes a Prime 
Minister, nc'r the inspiration that a Leader needs to pull his party 
through a fierce general election ’’).*“ And for the first time, with the 
passage of legislation which made it possible for membey! of the 
House of Lords to renounce their peerages, the Party’s two most 
prominent figures in the Upper House, Lord Home (the Foreign 
Secretary) and Lord Hailsham (Minister lor Science) were clearly 
possible successors.® 

With the situation more fluid than ever before Macmillan decided 
to formalize the “ customary processes of consultation ”. He 
reali/cd, according to Churchill, that the Party was “ in a state of 
disarray ", and 

" he was determined to put himself in a position so that, if his 

opinion were asked, he would be able to give advice of a realistic and 

acceptable character, so as to ensure that the Queen did not have to 

• shop around ’ for a successor or for advisors on the succession.’’* 

« 

On Monday, 14th October, Macmillan therefore sent a memorandum 

^ Macleod, lain, “ The Tory Leadership,” The Spectator^ J7th January, 1964. 

* Ib kL 

* Randolph Churchill, almost certainly with the concurrence of Macmillai* 
huiiscif. Slates that the latter’s preference at least during August and September 
was for Hailsham. This would account for the fact that Hailsham was sent to 
sign the Test Ban Treaty in Moscow on 5th August, and for Macmillan’s decision 
to announce his impending resignation to the parly Conference where Hailsham^'s 
popularity with the Paily activists was likely to prove an asset. But when Mac- 
millan became convinced that Hailsham could not lead a sufficiently united party 
he turned, in Churchill's version, to Home, who consented to be drafted. Chur- 
chill, R.S., The Fight for the Tory Leadership^ Chapters V-IX. 

* C'hurchill, R. S., The / ight for the Tory Leadership^ p. 125. 
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to his Deputy, R. A. Butler, outlining a suggestai procedure for 
conducting the “soundings”. This was read to the Cabinet, 
Churchill claims, and unanimously approved. Lord Dilhorne, the 
Lord Chancellor, was to collect the views of the Cabinet; the Chief 
Whip, Martin Redmayne, was to sound the opinion of M.P.s, 
including Junior Ministers; Lord St. Aldwyn, Chief Whip in the 
Lords, was to conduct similar enquiries among peers who regularly 
took the Conservative Whip; Lord Poole (Macleod’s co-Chairman 
of the Party Organization) and two senior olficials of the National 
Union were to report on the views of the Paity outside parliament. 

On Thursday, 17th October, Macmillan lirst received the four 
reports separately, then brought those responsible lor the “sound- 
ing ' together and asked them to repeal their views in the presence 
of the others. One of the key figures in this operation, Martin Red- 
mayne. the Chief Whip, has given a surprisingly full account of the 
way that he at least hi'd set about his task. Ht c\]ilained that he 
first got each of his Area Whips to obtain for him “ just a simple 
note of the prcferonce of each M.P., of any second or third pre- 
feiencc, and of any particular objection he might have u* any of the 
know'n candidates, plus a great deal of other detail, some of it 
personal, some of it political ”. In assessing these reports the ( hiel* 
Whip explained that he had to start by getting what he called “ a 
numerical guide about what the situation was But he admits that 
a irbtle process of weighting then began, piesumably to take into 
account the intensity of feeling for and against the candidates, and 
the weight and substance of the M.P s who held particulai views. 
While the Chief Whip denied that a “ blac!,-ball system ” was in 
operation, he admitted that “ one had obviously to think with which 
[candidate] there would be the least number of dissidents ”. Red- 
mayne summarized his findings by stating that Lord Home,” although 
marginally, the leader on first choice, v* as outstandingly the leader as 
you took it further through the field And he adds that, “ as it 
happened the various sources of advice in greater or less degree 
came to the same conclusion 

Iain Macleod, while attributing good intentions to all concerned, 
claimed that “ the result of the methods used was contradiction 
and misrepresentation ”. He recounted his own calculation as to the 
division of opinion within the Cabinet and based on his “ personal 
knowledge ” of the first choices of some thirteen Cabinet members he 
stated, “ eleven were for candidates other than Lord Home and two 
in support he therefore concluded that even if the remaining 
“ half-a-dozen ” were unanimously for Home he could not have had 
majority backing of the Cabinet. Macleod therefore argued that “ if 

^ The Listener, 19th December, 1963. 
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the recording ofV>pinions [among the M.P.s, peers, and in the Party 
Organization] approached the confusion . . . engendered by the 
method of sounding the Cabinet the margins of error must have 
been enormous In a public address a few days later, however, 
Macleod defended the method the Party had just used to choose its 
Leader, saying that “ consultation " was preferable to voting, 
although he also commended the reported view of the Prime Minister 
that the system of selection might be re-examined after the impending 
general election.^ Since by then Macleod had defended both the 
integrity of all those who conducted the st’ection process in October 
1%3, and the process itself, it was difficult to understand the source 
of his disaffection. 

The tenor of Macleod’s article curiously suggests that he assumed 
that the first choices of the Cabinet Ministers would (and should) be 
of decisive importance. Martin Rcdmaync emphasized, however, 
that those conducting the operation were seeking what might be 
called “ the highest common factor ” of agreement. On this basis, 
even if Home did not have the largest number of first choices 
among Ministers, he might, if he had overwhelming “ second- 
choice ” strength (and faced little outright hostility), be considered 
to have the “ strmigcst Cabinet hacking. Macleod also seems to 
have been greatly surprised and exasperated that during the*decisive 
period of the enquiries the Cabinet did not meet (presumably to 
arrive at a collective judgment as to who should succeed to the 
Leadership). With no less than six of its members possible conten- 
ders for the succession — inciuuing its presiding officer, R. A. Butler— 
this would have been not only an unprecedented, but very probably 
an unworkable, procedure. After more than a decade in the Cabinet, 
Macleod appears to have forgotten that on the occasion of the 
choice of a new Leader it is the machinery of party and not of 
government which takes precedence.® 

* Macleod, lain. “ I he Tory Ixsadcrship,’' The Spectator, 17lh Januaiy. 1964. 

* Daily Telegraph. 25th Januaiy, 1964. , 

* It is also clear from Maclcod’s account that he did not lealize the extent to 
which all possible contendcis for the .succession are, as it were, kept in a slate of 
semi-purdah while the sounduigs are amduclcd. But even allowing for this it is 
dtflicull to account for fiis (and Reginald Maudling’s) remoteness from currents 
of opinion within the Party. At the very moment on Thursday, I7tli October, 
when Macmillan was receiving the four reports which led him to recommend 
Lord Home, Macleod was with Maudling. Each took it to be a foregone con- 
clusion that Butler would be chosen. They therefore. Macleod writes, discussed 
Butler “ a good deal Hailsham “ we mentioned once, but we both knew that 
his bandwagon had long agn stopped rolling . . . Home we never mentioned in any 
coniteetion.” [Author’s italics.] Macleod then adds, with almost stupefying 
candour, that neither be nor Maudling “ had any inkling of what was happen- 
ing.” If Macleod had on his own admission no knowledge whatever of the 
strength of the support for Home, what weight could be given to his own 
judgment that Butler would have made a moic acceptable Leader? 
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But the Macleod version of Home’s emergence i» most important 
for the account it gives of the last-minute efforts of the anti-Home 
force to come together in support of Butler late on the Thursday 
evening before Home was called to the Palace the next day. Macleod 
reports that it became clear, after a series of private meetings and 
telephone calls, “ that Maudling and Hailsham w'ere not only 
opposed to Lord Home but believed Butler to be the right and obvit^us 
successor and would be ready and indeed happy to serve under 
him (Macleod himself also, of course, favoured Butler; so, of the 
six names mentioned as possible contenders, this left only Heath who 
actively supported Home.) The Chief Whip was personally notified 
of these developments and promised to report them to Macmillan. 
The rebels met again on the Friday morning, and were on that 
occasion joined by the candidate on •whom they had belatedly 
agreed, R. A. Butler. But Macmillan, aware of these events, one 
must assume, pressed on with his plan to recommend Lord Home. 
He told Home himself, Churchill claims, that “ ... we can't change 
our view now. Alhthe troops are on the starting Ime. Everything is 
arranged. It will just cause ghastly confusion if we delay.”* 

In the event, of course, there was no delay; indeed, quite the re- 
verse (although some would add that there was “ghastly con- 
fusion ” nonetheless). After the Queen had received Macmillan's 
ad\ice Lord Home was called to the Palace within the hour and with 
a speed that is unprecedented in recent comparable transfers of 
power.* Certain questions of considerable constitutional importance 
remain to be answ'cred. Were the Palace aware that Home’s strongest 
rivals had grouped themselves behind Butler? If they were in 
possession of such inforn. ;tion, should they have moved somewhat 
more slowiy, allowing, as on recent comparable occasions, a day to 
elapse before calling a new Prime Minister? Alternatively, should 
the Palace have conducted further soundings on its own if there was 
strong reason to believe that a group of the most powerful Ministers 
was openly hostile ^to Home's successicui and prepared to support 
Butler? There is tlie basis here for a fascinating constitutional dis- 
pute. It can be argued that whoever advi'-ed the Queen to move 
with almost unprecedented speed on this occasion W'as thereby 
helping to prevent the monarchy fro.’'* getting involved in the internal 
controversies of the Conservative Parly. Alternatively, it can be 
argued that the advice to move with such unusual speed was a 
direct intervention in Tory Party politics since it had the effect of 
nipping in the bud the anti-Home ^•cvolt of a group of the most 

^ Macleod, Iain, op. cit. 

* Churchill, R. S., The Fight for the Tory Leadership, p. 1 17 

* See pp. 581 and 587 above 
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powerful Cabinet Ministers. The present writer leans to the latter view. 

This constitutional issue apart, again as in the case of Eden’s 
retirement (see pp. 586-7), an unanswerable question remains: 
had it not been for the Prime Minister’s illness, could he if he had 
wished have carried on as Party Leader into the next election? 
In Macmillan’s case it would appear that the answer must be that 
he could have done so only if there had been a dramatic upturn of 
the Party’s fortunes of a sort which was nowhere in evidence when 
he announced his retirement. In the abi^ence of such a development 
very powerful pressures for a change of Leadership before the 
impending General Election were building up within the Party. Iain 
Maclcod has presented important evidence of the extent to which 
Macmillan’s Cabinet had lost confidence in his ability to lead the 
Party to victory: “ 1 was, I think, at the end (he wrote) perhaps the 
only member of Macmillan's Cabinet to hold steadily to the view 
that the Tory Party would do better under Macmillan’s leadership 
at the polls than they would under any of the possible alternatives 

Macmillan appears in fact to have seized on the occasion of his 
illness to retire.2 But within nine weeks he was back in the House and 
took part as a back-bencher in the debate on the Denning Report 
(arising out of the Profumo affair). It is dillicuU to escape the^uspicion 
that he would have done so as Prime Minister, having taken his ill- 
ness in his stride, had it not become clear that Party opinion had 
hardened in favour of fighting the forthcoming election under a new 
Leader. Harold Macmillan’s is perhaps a marginal case, but he is 
nonetheless a serious candidate for the list of Conservative Leaders 
in this century who have, in effect, been forced from office. 

THE LABOUR PARTY SINCE 1955 

Any examination of the role of the Leader of the Labour Party 
since 1955 is, first and last, a study of the career in that office of Hugh 
Gaitskell®; he succeeded Attlee in December J955 and seven years 
later, after he had survived perhaps the most tempestuous crisis in 
the Party’s history, he died in office in January 1963. 

What accounts for the troubles he and his Party endured during 
the period of his leadership? In some measure they are to be 
explained by Gaitskell’s personal shortcomings as Leader. An 

* The Spectator, 17th January, 1964. 

* Subsequently, on 10th February, 1964, he announced that he would not be 
a candidate at the impending general election. 

* An account of Gaitskell's career is to be found in the symposium, Hugh 
GaitrkeH, edited by W. T. Rodgers, Ix>ndon, 1964. 
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intensely sensitive man (in no sense the “desiconted calculating 
machine ” Bevan once suggested), he none the less lacked the dehcate 
political antennae which are perhaps the prerequisites of the really 
skilful parly leader. There is considerable evidence to suggest that, 
as a result, he frequently found himself in difficulties through a 
failure to anticipate the consequences of his own initiatives as Leader. 
The most spectacular example was the strange “ Clause Four ” 
quarrel (discussed on pp. 607 ff. below); but there were a number 
of other less dramatic illustrations of difficulties which could be 
attributed in part at least to Gaitskeli's curious insensitivity to the 
mood and attitude of his own followers. 

But whoever had led the Labour Parly during this period would 
almost certainly have had to face a comparable series of problems. 
In part these sprang from the disastrous series of electoral set- 
backs the Party faced during the four eleaions of the 1950s. If 
Labour had won these with working majorities it might well have 
been as free of serious internal conflict as, for example, the Swedish 
Socialists have bees during almost three decades itr pov'er.' What- 
ever a party's domestic arrangements, a scries of defeats arc likely 
to breed rebellions against the leadership of the party and bitter 
recriminations among politicians starved of office and power. This 
IS as true of Conservative parties, which allegedly vest all authority 
in their Leader, as it is of parties like Labour which claim that 
control of their party's affairs lies ultimately with the party’s annual 
Conference. It is important to recall that on the last occasion when 
the Conservatives lost three successive elections (those of 1906 and 
the two elections of 1910) they repudiated the leadership of Balfour 
and became involved in violent quancls over questions of policy. 

Labour's difficulties during the past decade cannot be attributed 
solely, however, to its electoral failures. By the 1950s the party 
could no longer evade the “ ideological ” dilemma w'hich every 
Social Democratic party had to face in the post-w'ar period. In 
reality the issue was this (although it was rarely formulated in 
these terms): can a* Socialist party accept, as permanent, a mixed 
economy (with something like the present balance of public and 
private ownership) and content itself with controlling and planning 
that economy, and with introduc'ng further social legislation 
designed to increase “social justice” and “social equality”? 
Or must any Socialist party press on, stage by stage, until it has 

^ There ai^ of course important differences in the constitutions of the British 
and Swedish socialist parties, but unquestionably when any party is in office 
for long periods the fact that it^ Leader is Prime Minister and his chief colleagues 
constitute the Cabinet, goes far to ensure that they are iikel> to remain in 
effective control of the party’s affairs. 
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achieved a society “ based on the common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange (the declared aim of the 
Labour Party which had been written into its Constitution). This 
debate, common to Socialist parties everywhere, was bedevilled in 
Britain during the early 1950s by the bitter personal battle between 
Aneurin Bcvan and Hugh Gaitskell for the succession to Clement 
Attlee. This quarrel reached such a pitch that for a time it became 
almost impossible for the rivals and their supporters to discuss any 
issue on its own merits. In addition, the argument over domestic 
policy also became entangled with a i;arallcl dispute over foreign 
affairs and defence. Could a party of the Left advocate full member- 
ship of collective defence pacts which— in the case of NATO, for 
example — were boimd to be based on the ultimate threat of the use 
of nuclear weapons and which involved both the rearmament of 
Western Germany and the presence of American bases in Britain? 

A further factor in Labour’s difficulties was the breakdown of 
the system of decision-making on policy questions which had been 
evolved over the first half-century of the party’s existence. In the 
preceding analysis (in Part II) it was shown that Labour’s Parlia- 
mentary Leadership was largely successful in escaping from the 
principle of rigid cxtra-Parliamcntary control whicli was implicit 
in the party’s formal constitutional arrangements. 1 lies? arrange- 
ments weie in fact based on a the«)iy of “ inner-party democracy ” 
which, if applied htcralh. would have made it impossible for the 
PLP to accept the conventions of Cabinet and Parliamentary 
Government. This problem' arose paitly from tne fact that most of 
the founders of the Labour Party assumed, understandably enough, 
that political parties were (or at least ought to be) similar forms of 
oigani/ation to trade unions or co-operative societies. In such 
organizations it is considered to be obviously desirable that the 
“ leaders ” should hold themselves ultimately responsible to their 
“ followers ”, that is to the mass membership of the organization. 
In most trade unions and co-operative societies the representatives 
of the mass membership, meeting in annual conTerence, arc therefore 
recognized as the ultimate governing body of the association. This 
same principle was incorporated into the constitution of the Labour 
Party, and its Annual Conference was therefore entitled, in Ihcorv. 
to issue binding instructions to the Parliamentary Labour Party 
(Chapters I and VIII above). 

By a variety of devices which have been analysed in Part II the 
Parliamentary leadership managed, in practice, to acquire sufficient 
initiative in policy-making, and immunity from external “ direction ” 
by the Party Conference, to enable the Parliamentary Party to act 
as a reasonably coherent and responsible Opposition; in addition 
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they were able to form two Governments (in 1945 and 1950) which 
were as effectively in control of the affairs of the nation as were 
previous Conservative and Liberal Governments. But it should be 
emphasized that this was accomplished without any formal attempt 
either to amend the Party constitution to bring it in hne with the 
Party’s practice, or to modify Party rhetoric which continued to 
insist on the uniquely “ democratic ” nature of Labour’s internal 
structure. It should also be noted that the success of the informal 
arrangements which secured the authority of the Parliamentary 
leadership depended on the subtle understanding between the 
chief parliamentarians and a few leading trade unionists who were 
prepared to act, in effect, as a kind of “ Praetorian guard ”, pro- 
tecting the Parliamentary Party from overt attempts by the 
“ acti’.ist ” element among the unions and the constituency parties 
to drive the PLP in directions in which it did not wish to go (Martin 
Harrison in his valuable study Trade Unions and the Labour Party 
since 1945 ^ has demonstrated that the trade unions have not acted 
in the Party Conf(a:ence as a homogeneous p(>liticdl group arrayed 
against a uniform block of constituency delegates. This analysis 
corresponds closely to the argument advanced in this book [see 
p. 502 above] to the effect tliat on most important occasions in the 
modern histor> of the parts there has been a “ concurrent majority ” 
behind Conference decisions, with a preponderant group of both 
<radc unions and constituency parties voting on one side, and a 
minority of each clement — ^usually on the Left— voting on the other.) 

Even in the early 1950s, this arrangement had begun to run into 
sporadic difTiciiltics, Aftei the resignation in 1951 of Aneurin Bevan, 
Harold Wilson and John I'recman from the second Attlee Govern- 
ment, a struggle began to determine who should succeed Clement 
Attlee as Leader of the Party, as it became increasingly likely that 
he w'ould soon retire. It betan e evident that the main pro- 
tagonists were Hugh Gaitskcll, Chancellor of the FAChequer in the 
second Attlee Government, and the rebel leader, Aneurin Revan, 
who had resigned irf 1951 giving as his immediate reason the decision 
by Gaitskcll and the Cabinet to impose cctain new charges on 
the users of the National Health Service.* The two main rivals 

’ Tiade Unions and the Labour Party since i945, London, 1960, passim, 

* It is diflicult not to conclude that the real reason for Bevan's resignation in 
1951 was that he had been passed over by Attlee when the offices of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Foreign Secretary m turn fell vacant. (Qipps resigned in 
1950 and was succeeded by Gaitskcll; in the following year Bcmn was replaced 
by Metrison. The two who were thus promoted were Sevan’s only possible 
rivals for the l.eadcrship.) F<'t the views of Hugh Dalton on the consequences 
of this development see his High Tide and Aftei, pp. 358 IT. For an economist's 
comment, see Mitchell, J., Crisis in Britain, 1951, London, 1963, Chapter VI. 
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also became, in effect, the spokesmen for the conflicting views 
within the party both on the nature of Socialism and on the defence 
and foreign policies which the Labour Party should adopt. 

In the years that followed, the struggle was fought out within 
each section of the Labour Party, in the Parliamentary Committee, 
in the Parliamentary Party itself, in the National Executive and in 
the Annual Conference. Through<*ut this period, the centre and 
right<wing elements, led first by Attlee and then by Gaitskell, 
always had on their side a majority of the Parliamentary Party; 
they consistently defeated the Bevanite faction, which in the Par- 
liamentary Party usually numbered 50 to 60 M.P.s (or about one- 
fifth of the total). 

The Parliamentary leadership came closest to defeat on the issue of 
the rearmament of Germany at the 1954 Party Conference when 
the Left managed to rally more support than it had on any com- 
parable issue for a generation. In the course of the conference 
debate, the then Parliamentary Leaders (Attlee and the Deputy 
Leader, Morrison, who were both soon to retire; gave an extra- 
ordinary hostage lo fortune; in appealing to the Conference to 
reject a resolution opposing German rearmament, they re-affirmcd, 
by implication, the hoary doctrine that the Conference had the 
right to issue instructions both to the Parliamentary Party and to a 
future Labour Government. Attlee w’arned that if the resolution 
w'cre passed it would leave a future Labour Foreign Secretary 
“ tied and bound It was known that the vote would be close 
(the resolution was actually defeated by 3,270,000 to 3,022,000) 
and it may be that the leaders resorted in desperation to this dan- 
gerous argument. But in practice no one had been clearer than 
Attlee himself (for example in his exchanges with Churchill during 
the 1945 election; see pp. 330 1 above) that a Labour Government 
would not, and could not, be subject to external direction. None 
the less the incident was vivid proof of the extraordinary muddle- 
headedness of Labour leaders on the issue of inner-parly democracy. 
It suggests that even the most experienced of the Labour parlia- 
mentarians bad given very little thought to the process by which 
they had escaped from the traps provided by their own party 
constitution. 

Labour’s dilficulties in the 195()s were further complicated by 
the almost simultaneous death, or retirement from office, of most 
of those who had learned by experience (even if they had never 
tried to regularize their methods) how to reconcile Labour’s com- 
plicated internal machinery to the requirements of Parliamentary 
Government. Because of Labour’s lapid growth in the 1920s the 

* Labour Annual Con/erener Report, 1954, p. 94. 
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Party had acquired and trained a group of parliamentarians, most 
of whom belonged roughly to the same age group. In the early 
1950s almost all of them either died (Cripps, Bevin) or, for age or 
other reasons, left the Party’s Front Bench in Parliament (Attlee. 
Morrison, Dalton, Shinwell, Arthur Greenwood, Chuter Ede, Tor 
Williams). 

During roughly the same period a number of leading trade 
unionists left oflSce, of whom Arthur Deakin,^ Bevin's successor 
as head of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, was by far 
the most important, since he understood better than anyone else 
the importance of the “ Praetorian guard ” function which certain 
of the major union leaders must fulfil if Labour was to play its 
Parliamentary r61e with any hope of success. Tnese trade unionists 
were succeeded, for the most part, by men who were cither inex- 
perienced in the working of laibour’s machinery at the highest 
level, or who were largely antipathetic to the seemingly endless 
political squabbles which marked these years. , In particular, 
Dcakin’s own succassor, who might have been prepared to carry on 
his work within the Labour Party, also died in 1955 following a 
very brief term of oflice. And a new head of the Transport Workers 
emerged in 1956 in the person of trank Cousins, who stood well to 
the left both of his own predecessors and of the Parliamentary 
leaders on most issues in domestic and foreign affairs. (There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that the sudden and unexpected 
accession of a militant left-winger to the leadership of Britain's 
largest union represented a “ lurch to the loft ’’ within the member- 
ship of that union. Yet the huge weight of the union within the 
Party organization gradually swung against the Parliamentary 
leaders on a number of major issues in the years after Cousins took 
office. This was primarily because the internal power structure of the 
union makes it possible for a strong-willed General Secretary — 
whether Deakin or Bevin on the right or Cousins on the left — ^to 
exert enormous influence on union decisions.) 

One other development played havoc with the balance of forces 
within the Party structure. For the first tinw in the history of the 
Party almost all of the seven “ constituency ” places on the NEC 
(most of which had been held for many years by M.P.s who were 
in broad agreement with Attlee and the other Parliamentary 

* Deakin died in May, 1955. For a discussion of the rdle of Deakin as trade 
union leadei, see Allen, V. L., Trade Union Leadership (Based on a Study of 
Arthur Deakin). London, 1957. Chapter 8 analyses Deakin's political attitudes 
and his condmnaUon of what lie called “ the antics of aisruptionists within the 
Labour Movement ”, a phrase he used to describe the Bevanite minority within 
the Party. 
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leaders) were captured by “ rebel ” M.P.s who supported Aneurin 
Bevan, both in his bid for the leadership and in his campaign to 
swing Party policies to the Left. This helps to account for the 
fact that during the struggles of the 1950s the presence of a majority 
of M.P.S on the NEC no longer in itself operated as a factor tending 
to ensure that the NEC’s views conformed to those of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, as it certainly had done during the period 1937-51 
(see pp. 516 ff. above). 

Since these changes had occurred almost simultaneously within 
the unions, the Parliamentary Party, at)d the National Executive, 
each in turn became an open battleground for the personal and 
ideological clash between the forces grouped around Gaitskell and 
Bevan. During this period the leaders of the PLP had to fight a 
more sustained and open battle to retain their control of Party 
policy than ever before in the modem history of the Party. Not 
that their control was ever effectively broken throughout the 
1950s; Party policy remained moderate and reformist in domestic 
affairs (the Parliamentary leaders were prepared to agree, perhaps 
against their better judgment, to a pledge to renationalize the Steel 
industry, but they made no other major concessions on the issue 
of public ownership); and in foreign affairs Labour /emained 
throughout the 1950s firmly committed to collccti\c security and 
to the British retention of nuclear weapons until general disarma- 
ment was achieved. But the policies advocated by the Parliamentary 
leaders were continually in dispute in one organ or another of the 
Party organiz.ition. 1 he public spectacle of bitter internecine 
conflict unquestionably damaged Labour's standing with the 
electorate, and contributed to the defeats of 1955 and 1959.^ 

The Gaitskcll-Bevan dash was first formally fought out, strangely 
enough, in contests between them for the Party Trcasurership. 
This is a post which, in itself, cairies little real power or influence 
within the Party, but its importance lay in the fact that it is voted 
upon by all sections of the mass organization (trade unions, 
constituency parties and the other elements represented at the 
Conference), Aneurin Bevan had for several years headed the poll 
in the elections for the constituency section of the National 
Executive; but he apparently felt that he must prove himself accept- 
able to a wider spectrum of Party opinion. Thus, when Gaitskell 
was nominated for the Treasurership in 1954, Bevan withdrew 
from the constituency section and stood against him. He was 

^ With respect to the 1959 election, sec Abrams, M. and Rose, R., Must 
Labour Lose ^ Chaps. I, IV and V. On the basis of a survey of voter opinion 
one of the authors concludes that a major factor counting against Labour 
was ** the impression of weak, divided leadership ” (p. 100). 
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defeated then and again in the following year when<he stood against 
Gaitskell a second time.* 

After the Party was defeated in May 1955, Attlee carried on as 
Leader, apparently with some reluctance, until on 7th December 
he resigned abruptly and went to the Lords. Three candidates for 
the Leadership entered the field:* Gaitskell, who clearly had the 
support of most of the leading parliamentarians, and a number of 
powerful trade union leaders; Herbert Morrison, the Party’s 
Deputy Leader, who appeared not to realize that Gaitskell had 
pre-empted his own natural constituency within the Party; and 
Aneurin Bevan, who could be presumed to have the assured backing 
of no more than his usual 60-odd supporters. In the event Gaitskell 
won a clear victory on the first ballot, with 157 votes U' Sevan’s 
70 and Morrison’s In this contest Gaitskell clearly had had little 
to fear from Morrison. He was 19 years younger than Morrison 
who, at 68, was widely considered too old for the post. In addition 
Morrison’s star had been in the descendant; he had been a failure 
as Foreign Secreta»y in 1951 ; he had been defeated for the NLC 
in 1952 after serving on that body for over twenty years; and his 
rather uninspired attitude to the future of Labour policy and the 
need for “ consolidation ” had also proved a liability. Bevan did 
rather better in the contest than had been predicted although his 
total vote was not much higher than the usual figure of support 
for Left causes within the PLP. Clearly, however, he had jeopardized 
his own prospects by resigning from the Shadow Cabinet in early 
1955 and by quarrelling publicly with Attlee at that time. His 
turbulent record over a quarter of a century in the PLP was no 
doubt considered by most of his colleagues to disqualify him as 

’ The figures in the 1954 contest wen. : Gaitskell 4,338,000. and Bevan 

2.032.000. Harrison estimates that Bevan got just over one-fifth cf the union 
votes and approximately two-thirds of the constituency votes. In 1955, after 
Bevan’s near expulsion horn the Party in the spring, the figures were: G.iitskell 

5.475.000, and Bevan 1,225,000, with Bevan’s share of the union’s votes falling 
to one-tenth and of these of constituency parties to onc-half. Harrison, M., 
Trade Onions and the Labour Party, p. 316. In the folh'wing year after Gaitskell 
had been elected Leader, Bevan was elected Treasurer lu the hope, it would seem, 
that this would contribute to party unity. 

* For accounts of the events leading up to the ballot on 14th December, 
1955, sec Morrison, Lord, An Autobiography, pp. 292 If; Dalton, H., High 
Tide and After, pp. 429 ff; Krug, M., Aneurin Bevan, pp. 231 IT. The most striking 
incident in the period immediately before the balloting was Bevan’s unsuccessful 
public appeal to Gaitskell urging that they both should stand down in favour of 
Morrison ; Bevan clearly reahred that he would have a better chance of preventing 
Gaitskell from obtaining the leadership if their own contest were postponed 
during a presumably brief Mornsonian interregnum. Bevan’s proposal recalled 
the action of Austen Chamberlain and Walter Long in 1911 when they Jointly 
agreed to make way for Bonar Law. (See p. 30 above.) 
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Leader of the Party, despite his unquestioned superiority over 
Gaitskell as an orator and parliamentarian. 

Gaitskell’s election, the fourth contest for the leadership in the 
Party’s history (the others were in 1SK)6, 1922 and 1935), had given 
him the clearest margin of victoiy any Leader had ever secured. 
But this fact in itself could have proved misleading. The wholesale 
exodus from the Party’s Front Bench by its elder statesmen was for 
some time to leave Gaitskell almost completely bereft of reliable 
supporters of outstanding parliamentary skill. Numbers, in terms 
of votes within the PLP, w’ere on the side of Gaitskell, but many of 
the most adroit and skilful parliamentarians had been supporters of 
Bevan. Outside Parliament, within the mass organization of the 
Party, Gaitskell had no one even remotely resembling Ernest Bevin 
or Arthur Deakin (who had died six months before Gaitskell became 
Leader) to rally the steady support of a majority of the trade union 
block votes at the Annual Conference. And Gaitskell could 
hardly expect the assured support of the Constituency Party section 
of the organization which had so steadily elected “ Bevanites ” to 
the National Executive in the early 1950s. 

Against this background Gaitskell’s accomplishments over the 
next four years until the election of 1959 were striking indeed. In 
matters of policy, as has already been suggested, the parliamentary 
leadership made no really major concessions to the militant Left 
within the Party; the Party programme on which the election of 
1959 was fought reflected in almost all major respects the views of 
Gaitskell and his supporters with respect both to domestic and 
foreign policy. (Indeed, immediately after the election, Bevan was 
to remark that “ Socialism ’’ had not been defeated because Labour 
had n».)t stood on a Socialist programme during the campaign; it 
was, he said, a programme of “ pre-war Liberalism brought up to 
date ”,) But what was even more striking, all of the leading rebels 
within the Party, who had fought bitterly against Gaitskell’s 
accession to the Leadership, made their peace with him and cam- 
paigned loyally by his side in the 1959 election. The most remark- 
able of all the “ converts ” was Ancurin Bevan himself.^ To the 
consternation of some of those who had fought with him during 
the ycare in the wilderness in the early 1950s, he came fully to 
terms with Hugh Gaitskell; for the time being at least,* he dropped 

^ Eor a gossip-ridden but interesting discussion of how and why Bevan came 
to tenns with Gaitskell, sec Hunto-, L., The Road to Brighton Pier, London, 
1959, Chap XXIII. 

*Some of Bevan’s loyal supporters during this period argued that, in the 
nature of things, the struggle against Gaitskelhsm would continue “ now hidden, 
now revealed ”. At the momert it was presumably hidden. 
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his campaign to destroy his former rival and even^>layed a leading 
part (at the Labour Party Conference at Brighton in 1957) in 
defeating the first great effort to win the Party round to a policy 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament. 

These events, taken together, throw additional light on the 
analysis (in Chapter VI) of the powers of the Labour Party Leader. 
Once Gaitskcll had been chosen as Leader in 1955, two considera- 
tions appear to have occurred to his former rivals: the first was 
that, if they were to persist in their efforts to overthrow the Party’s 
chosen Leader, this would almost certainly destroy the possibility 
that Labour might win the next election. l£\en the most ideolo- 
gically preoccupied members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
could hardly ignore the evidence which suggests that in a Britisli 
general election the voters are primarily concerned, not so much 
with tlie choice of a particular individual to represent their con- 
stituency, but rather with deciding which of two rival teams should 
form a Government. If by persistent internecine conflict the Labour 
Party w'cre to succeed in destroying its “ team image ”, then it-, 
prospects of victory would disappear almost completely. 

The second consideration which almost certainly served to win 
the rebels of yesterday round to support for Gaitskell was this: 
he was clearly not only Leader of the Labour Party, he was also 
the “ Shadow Prime Minister and if Labour did manage to win, 
then there was not the slightest doubt that he would become Prime 
Minister and have within his gift the 80- odd offices which U.ken 
together constitute a Ministry. These factors unquestionably 
account for Gailskell’s striking success during the years 1955-59 
in holding the Labour Parly to a line of policy in both home and 
foreign affairs which reflected in almost every respect the view of 
the majority of the PLP who had elected him. And it can be 
confidently added that, had Gaitskcll won the election of October 
1959, he would have formed a Government which would have 
ruled the country in the succeeding years with at least as great 
authority as the A*ttlce Governments demonstrated in the period 
1945-51. It would again have become as clear to the active sup- 
porters of the Labour Party, as it ivi. been almost continuously 
to the Conservative Party members while their leaders arc in office, 
that in practice the Parliamentary system makes it inevitable that 
authority should be concentrated in the hands of the group who 
lead the Parliamentary Party. 

Gaitskell’s achievement during his first foui years as Leader is 
all the more impressive necause he was far more isolated than 
Attlee, for example, had been during his most successful period as 
Leader. Those who at that time most strongly shared Gaitskell’s 
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personal views on home and foreign affairs tended either to be 
“ intellectuals-in-politics ”, who carried comparatively little weight 
in the Parliamentary Labour Party, or, if they were men of some 
political substance (such as Alfred Robens, M.P., now Lord Robens) 
they simply proved unequal to the tasks of covering off the principal 
“ Shadow Ministries ” on Gaitskell’s Front Bench. Gaitskell there- 
fore found it increasingly necessary to rely on his former rivals and 
political enemies, such as Bevan and Harold Wilson (who became 
respectively his Shadow Foreign Minister and Shadow Chancellor), 
primarily because they were vastly abler as parliamentarians than 
were the more moderate or right-wing figures in tlic Party. (In 
addition, of eourse, Gaitskell no doubt wished to ensure that his 
Front Bench team represented a reasonable spectrum of opinion in 
the Parliamentary Parly, a wise objective for any parliamentary 
leader provided that the extremists of the Left or Right are prepared 
loyally to defend the collective decisions of the parliamentary 
leadership, as Bevan and Wilson were at this lime)*. There was 
no evidence during this perit'd that Gaitskell was in any sense the 
“prisoner” of his leading left-wing colleagues; indeed, to the 
public gaze it seemed almost precisely the other way round, 
especially after Bevan hurl broken with many of lus former rebel 
colleagues and stood w'iih Gaitskell as a firm opponent of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. 

It must be noted, however, that conditions within the trade 
unions, which had so seriously deteriorated from the point of view 
of Labour's parliamentary leaders since the days of Ernest Bevin 
and Arthur Dcakin, helped to tarnish the public image of Hugh 
Gaitskell as a prospccti\c Prime Minister on the eve of the election 
of 1959. In May of that year, the Annual Conference of the General 
and Municipal Workers Union, which hitherto had almost invari- 

* R. H. S. Crossman has persuasively argued that the I.abour Parly would be 
well advised to drop the system of electing to the Parliamentary Committee 
wiien in opposition, and instead conform more closely to the Conservative 
practice of allowing the Leader to choose a Shadow Cabinet in much the same 
way as he is permitted to choose a Cabinet when the party is in power. The 
present system of election to the Pailiamentary Committee (see p. 412 ff.) 
ensures, in cflcct, that the majority of the PI.P can determine the composition 
of the entire Parliamentary Committee, and in periods of acute conflict within 
the Party, the Left minority in the PLP is likely to be seriously under-repre- 
sented or not represented at all. If. on the other hand, the Leader were allowed 
a free hand in selecting his entire Shadow C.abinct, he would almost certainly 
try to ensure that it fairly reflected the balance of opinion within the PLP. It 
should be noted however (see p. 413 n. 3) tliat since 1935 the Labour Leader has 
named certain additional shadow ministers, who in cflcct suppltmicnt the work 
of the Parliamentary Committee. This modification in the practice of the Party 
has undoubtedly strengthened the authority of the Leader. 
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ably adopted a moderate and orthodox line on both domestic and 
foreign affairs, suddenly and unexpectedly voted in favour of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament.* (According to Martin Harrison’s 
account this had happened because a number of delegates were 
absent from the Conference Hall, “ either sunning themselves, 
drinking tea, or on their way home For the next eleven weeks, 
until a special conference of the General and Municipal Workers 
Union could be recalled to reverse this decision (which they did by 
194 votes to 139), it looked to many as if the current defence policy 
statement* supported by Gaitskell might be defeated, especially 
since Frank Cousins, who personally supported unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, was taking a prominent part in the campaign to get 
the official statement either basically modified or rejected. 

There was in fact no real likelihood that the olficial pol:.-> vould 
have been overthrown in favour of unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
had the Party’s regular Conference been held in the autumn 
(it was in firct postponed becau.se of the general election t. But day 
by day the newspapers dramatized the conflict as a personal contest 
between Hugh Gaitskell (then Labour’ .s prospective Prime Minister) 
and Frank Cousins and the unilateralist forces. Thus, with the old 
processes of policy decision within the Party so obviously in dis- 
array, Labour presented to the electorate the spectacle of a Party 
badly split on a major quCftion of national importance, whose 
Leader was struggling desperately to assert his authority against 
certain “ rebel barons ” of the trailc union movement. To an 
extent that was underestimated in the first edition of this book. 
Labour’s policy-making proccdines, especially after long periods 
in opposition (and by the early 1960s Labour had set a modern 
record in this regard), can prove Ltially damaging to its electoral 
prospects, liven though the parliamentary leai'crship has remained 
in effective control, the public struggle to retain that control has 
sometimes given the impression that the Party was about to lapse 
into anarchy. 


The two years after Labour’s elecuiial defeat in October 1959 
were, in some respects, the strangest period in the entire history of 
the Party. After its third successive rebuff by the electorate. Labour 
might have been expected to ha\e taken to heart some of the 
lessons the Conservati^es learned after 1945 from their one great 

* The resolution was passed 1 v 150 voles to 126, with 75 abstentions. 

* Trade Unions and the Labour Party since 1945, p. 51. 

* It had been drawn up jointly by the NEC, the PLP and the TUC General 
Council. 
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defeat in moderot times. Then, it will be recalled, the Conservatives 
set up a Party commission (under Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, now 
Lord Kilmuir) to re*examine the party organization from top to 
bottom; under R. A. Butler, various party comnuttees redrafted 
party policies to bring them into line with the changing social 
conditions of post-war Britain ; and the party machinery at Central 
Office was drastically reorganized by Lord Woolton as Chairman 
of the Party Organization. 

Labour's only remotely comparable action in the 1950$ had been 
taken after the election defeat of 1955 when the NEC set up what 
came to be known as “ the Wilson Committee ”. It was given 
terms of reference much more narrowly drawn than those governing 
the work of the Maxwell Fyfe Committee. (It was instructed by the 
Executive “ to enquire into all aspects of party organization which 
directly affect the efficiency of our electoral machinery at National, 
Regional, Constituency, and Ward [or Village] level ”.) The 
Maxwell Fyfe Committee, on the other hand, had been invited to 
examine, in addition to electoral machinery, tha question of party 
finance, the constitution of the National Union and its relationship 
to the party in Parliament. 'I he Wilson Committee declared, after 
Its survey was completed, that it was deeply shocked at the state 
of Party organization in many p.irts of the country . . . compared 
with our opponents [they added] we are still at the penny-farthing 
stage in a jet-propelled era, and our machine, at that, is rusty and 
deteriorating with age”. Vanous proposals were made by the 
Committee, mainly with a view to improving electoral machinery.* 
But no attempt was made, since it would have been outside the 
teims of refciencc of the Committee, to re-examine the Party's 
constitutional stiucture which had always been ill-adjusted to the 
Party’s parliamentary role and which, in the changing circumstances 
of the 1950s, had been working less well than ever before. The Party 
did produce during the decade a fairly continuous stream of policy 
documents; but taken together, they certainly did not represent as 
drastic a re-examination of the Party’s aims and' basic objectives as 
the Conservatives had undertaken after 1945. And the head- 
quarters of the Labour Party at franspoit House were never subject 
to anything remotely resembling the overhaul of the Conservative 
Central Office undertaken by Lord Woolton. 

It seemed obvious, after the defeat of October 1959, that Labour 


‘ See Inttftun Reputt of the 6ub-conmuttee on Party Oiganuation, London, 

1955, and an article by the present writer entitled “ The Wilson Report and the 
Future of the I abour Organi/ation ”, Political Simliei, Vol. 4, No. 1, February, 

1956, pp. 93 7. 
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must now at last address itself to these tasks. At the very least 
Labour might have been expected to appoint a Party commission, 
with terms of reference similar to those of the Maxwell Fyfe Com- 
mittee, to undertake a complete and thorough overhaiil of the 
Party constitution.^ But instead the Leader of the Party, Hugh 
Gaitskcll, personally undertook one of the most maladroit opera- 
tions in the modem history of party politics. At the postponed 
Party Conference (held in abbreviated form on 28th and 29th 
November, 1959, at Blackpool), acting, as it appeared, largely on 
his own, he launched a full-scale attack on the single clause in the 
Party Constitution (Clause Four) which pledged the Party to work 
for the establishment of a society based on “ the common owner- 
ship of the means of production, distribution, and exchange ...” 
During the succeeding months a bitter and sterile debate ensued 
and ultimately dissolved into a second and even more fateful quarrel 
over the issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament. . 

It is wholly understandable that Gaitskell should have attempted 
to demonstrate to* the British electorate the fact that the Labour 
Party no longer intended to bring the whole economy into public 
ownership. He claimed with considerable justification * at the 
Conference in November 1959 that confusion on this point (ex- 
ploited naturally enough by the Conservatives) had been a senous 
electoral liability for Labour. One way of meeting this pioblem, 
therefore, was either to remove from the Constitution or to rewrite 
the archaic Clause Four. A public debate on this issue followed by a 
victory for the “ revisionists ” would no doubt have helped to 
convince the electorate that Labour accepted a mixed economy. 
But what IS extraordinarily difficult to understand is why Gaitskell 
undertook the operation in the way he did. 

Under existing Party rules it w'as necessary to have some sort of 
Conference before the end of 1959, to take the place of the annual 
gathering which w'ould have been held, had it not been for the 
election, in late Segteraber. It was apparently decided by the NEC 
to hold as brief a conference as possible and, furfficr, to use it as 
an occasion largely for “ blowing off steam ”. For this reason there 
were no Executive resolutions presented to the Conference and for 
some curious reason it was also decided that each of the principal 
executive spokesmen should speak solely for himself, rather than 


^ This proposal was urged on the Patty from several quarters. See the Fabian 
pamphlet Whither of November 1959, and an article by the present writer in 
The Observer, 25th October, 1959. 

* See for example the findings of a survey of vote opinion, in Abrams, M., 
and Rose, R., Must Labour Lose?, Chap. 11. 
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for any collective or agreed NEC policy. (Thus Gaitskell began 
his remarks by saying, “ This afternoon I speak for myself alone.” 
And Aneurin Sevan, who had just been elected Deputy Leader, 
following the retirement of James Griffiths, said, in winding up the 
election post-mortem, “ 1 am talking for myself.”) But it was not 
merely that Gaitskell was “ speaking for himself ” ; he does not appear 
to have taken the precaution of ensuring that the leading members of 
the NEC and the Deputy Leader would publicly support his cam- 
paign with respect to Clause Four. The opening speech by that 
year’s Party Chairman, Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P. (a long-standing 
left-wing rebel and associate of Aneurin Sevan) and the closing 
Conference speech by Sevan himself were in the great tradition of 
passionate socialist rhetoric. Both addresses revolved round the 
theme that large-scale common ownership (very much of the sort 
envisaged in Clause Four) should remain the centrepiece of Labour’s 
political programme. Indeed both speakers went out of their way 
to pour scorn on any suggestion that wholesale public ownership 
was either outmoded, irrelevant, or a political liability. 

Thus Gailskell’s speech, which opened the formal debate on 
‘‘ the lessons of the election ”, w'as, in effect, sandwiched between 
the speeches of Mrs. Castle and Aneurin Sevan. Gaitskell began 
with a tough-minded review of the social and economic changes of 
recent years which had militated against Labour’s electoral success. 
But the nub of his speech was his warning that ” nationah^ation 
was a vote-loser ” because of “ the confusion in the public mind 
about our future policy Gaitskell acknowledged that it might 
still be necessary to extend the public sector of the economy, but 
he insisted that “ public ownership is not itself the ultimate objec- 
tive; it is only a means of achieving the objective ”. 

[Since] our goal is not one hundred per cent. State ownership . . . 
we should clear our minds on these fundamental issues and then 
try to express in the most simple and compichensive fashion what we 
stand for in the w'orld today. The only official document which 
embodies such an attempt is the l*any Constitution, written over 40 
years ago. It seem.; to me that this needs to be brought up to date. 
For instance, can we really be satisfied with a statement of funda- 
mentals which makes no mention at all of colonial freedom, race 
relations, disarmament, full employment or planning? The only 
specific reference to our objectives at home is the well-known phrase; 

To secure for the workers by hand or by brain the full fruits of 
their industry and the most equitable distribution thereof that may 
be possible, upon the basis of the common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange. ...” 

^ 1959 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 110. 
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The Conference listened in silence as Gaitskell continued, but 
there were cries of dissent toward the end of the following passage: 

“ Standing as it docs on its own, this [clause] cannot possibly be 
regarded as adequate. It lays us open to continual misrepresentation. 
... It implies that the only precise object we have is nationalization, 
whereas in fact we have many other Socialist objectives. It implies 
that we propose to nationalize everything, but do we? Everything? 
— the whole of light industry, the whole of agriculture, all the shops 
—every little pub and garage? Of course not. We have long ago 
come to accept, we know very well, for the foreseeable future, at least 
in some form, a mixed economy: in which case if this is our view-- 
as I believe it to be of 90 per cent, of the Labour Party — had we 
better not say so instead of going out of our way to court misrepre- 
sentation?” 

In the debate that followed Gaitskell was bitterly attacked by 
many left-wing speakers, including among others, Frank Cousins 
of the Transport and General Workers Union, who said: 

“ I was a bit disturbed by Hugh’s reference thaf . . . there may be 

need to revise the Constitution It seemed a bit peculiar that 

there had been no consultation with the NCC. I think I am a fairly 
powerful mail in my own organization, but if T were going to give a 
public airing to a change in the constitution of my union I should 
wait until 1 had talked to the Eixecutive before doing it ... if, as I 
gather. Rule Four is likely to be revised to make a dilTerent reference 
to our attitude towards public ownership, I would suggest, with the 
greatest respect to our Leader, that no way (sic) ... is going to change 
that one.” 

Within hours of the end of the Conference Ancurin Bevan had 
stated publicly that he was not m favour of getting rid of “ the 
ultimate objective ” pledging the parly to bring the means of 
production, distribution and exchange into common ownership. (For 
curious reasons ^ his statement did not become widely known 
and some observers, in the course of the Clause Four argument, 
were to remark on GailskcU's “bad luck” in not having Bevan 
— ^who was soon to become fatally ill — at his side.) 

Before he made the Blackpool speech Gaitskell had in fact shown 
the text to Bevan, who apparently did not indicate his disagrec- 

* This remark was made in an interview which appeared on BBC Television 
News (29th November, 1959) and which was one of Sevan’s last public appear- 
ances. It had been filmed earlier in the day and was broadcast while Gaitskell, 
Bevan and other delegates were en route back to London. On investigating 
this issue the present wri^r has been told by a leading left-wing colleague 
of Sevan’s (who travelled with him back to London from Blackpool) that Bevan 
said of Gaitskcll’s attack on Oause Four Socialism: “ He’s our prisoner now,” 
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ment with the psssage concerning Clause Four nor did he demur in 
any way about the contents of the speech. This probably misled 
Gaitskcll into asstuning that Sevan would publicly support his efforts. 
But it is difficult to see why he did not ensure that he had specific 
assurances of such support from Bevan (as Deputy Leader) and from 
other leading members of the party, in view of the fact that he was 
about to ask the party to re-examine the only specific objective to 
which it was pledged in its constitution. No theory of party leader- 
ship expounded either in this book or, so far as one is aware, in 
any other serious study of democratic political parties, would suggest 
that such an operation, conducted in this way, would be likely to 
succeed. And in fact it failed almost completely. After months of 
acrimonious quarrelling, the National Executive on 16th March, 
I960, “ reaffirmed ” the Party’s present objectives (including Clause 
Four) and then proceeded to propose an “ amplification and 
clarification ” of them along the lines that Gaitskell had suggested 
in his speech at the Party Conference at Blackpool. The relevant 
p.issage of these expanded aims dealing with-* public ownership 
stated that the Labour Party 

“ is convinced that [its] sodal and economic objectives can be 
achieved only through an expansion of common ownership sub- 
stantial enough to give the community power over the commanding 
heights of the economy. . . . Rccogni/ing that both public and private 
enterprise have a place in the economy it believes that further exten- 
sion of common owneiship should be decided from time to time in 
the light of these objectives and according to circumstances, with due 
regard for the workers and consumers concerned.” * 

This statement might have been counted a modest victory for 
Gaitskcll, had it been formally adopted to replace Clause Four, 
since it would have been the first acknowledgment in the Party 
Constitution that the Labour Patty recognized that private enter- 
prise, in some form at least, has an enduring place in the economy. 
But after this NEC decision in March, the battle continued for 
several months during which it seemed increasingly likely that these 
new proposals might be rejected at the forthcoming Party Con- 
ference. In a final humiliating defeat for Gaitskcll the NEC decided 
on 13th July 1960 “ not to proceed with any amendment or addition 
to Clause Four of the Constitution ”, although the Executive added 
“ that the statement which it adopted on 16th March is a valuable 
expression of the aims of the Labour Party in the second half of 
the twentieth century and commends it to the Conference accord- 
ingly ”. 

Cited in JP60 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 13. 
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Shortly before this rebuff for Gaitskell the attaoks on his leader* 
ship reached a new pilch of virulence. Frank Cousins declared at 
the Scottish conference of his union (which had unanimously re- 
asserted its belief in Clause Four) that in his opinion Gaitskell was 
mistaken in his philosophies and his beliefs were not “ socialist 
And the executive council of “ Victory for Socialism ”, a left-wing 
organization headed by Sidney Silverman, M.P., had called upon 
Gaitskell to resign. In response to this challenge, the NEC had 
passed a unanimous vote of confidence in Gaitskell and the 
Parliamentary Committee laid a motion before the PLP on 30th 
May, 1960, expressing “ full confidence in the Leader of the party ” 
and condemning ”in the strongest possible terms all personal 
attacks in whatever form and from whatever quarter During 
the debate on this motion, Sydney Silverman himself was the only 
speaker who called for Gaitskell's resignation and the motion was 
carried by 179 to 7 with perhaps 12 to 18 deliberate abstentions 
(according to the varying press estimates)^ Hopelcbsly though he 
had botched his Gause Four campaign it was clear that GaitskclI’s 
position as Leader was not at stake. 

The whole sorry business of Clause Four was drawn to a con- 
clusion at the 19^ Party Conference on the day after the tem- 
pestuous debate on nuclear disarmament (discussed below). Despite 
the opposition of Frank Cousins and the Transport and General 
Workers Union the Conference approved the declaration as ” a 
valuable expression of the aims of the Labour Party In his 
speech for the Executive at the end of the debate, Gaitskell claimed 
that his speech to the previous year's Blackpool Conference had been 
misrepresented in that some of his critics within the Party had claimed 
that he was opposed to public ownership. He reminded the Con- 
ference that he had said “ we have no intention of abandoning 
public ownership and accepting for all time the present frontiers of 
the public sector ”, He went on to claim (and a re-reading of his 
speech bears this out) that he had not at Blackpool specifically called 
for the deletion of Clause Four from the Party Constitution. He 
now insisted that his “ original proposal ” was that “ we should 
leave Clause Four but add the new statement of aims in the Con- 
stitution However, no one listening to his speech at Blackpool 
could have helped but conclude that his essential purpose was to 
wean the Party away from its commitment to work for a society 
based on the common ownership of all the major economic pro- 
cesses. And it is almost impossible to see how this could have been 
accomplished without deleting the old wording of Clause Four. 

* The Times, 30th May, 1960. 

* The Times and the Manchester Guardian, 30th May, 1960. 
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In his 1960 Conference speech, Gaitskell gave the following 
account of the Party’s reaction to his Blackpool suggestion: 

“ it became obvious that there was throughout the Party and 
the Movement very strong feelings about this 1918 Constitution. It 
might be misleading to call them sentimental, and if I used a term of 
that kind it would not be in any derogatory sense; but there was an 
attachment to that Constitution, and we in the National Executive 
felt bound to take note of the obvious feelings that existed.” 

He even went so far as to claim that “ ... It was never an issue of 

principle; it was an issue of presentation ” Since the matter 

was therefore of such modest importance “and in view of the 
reaction, not only ... of people who would ordinarily be regarded 
as left-wing . . . but of many other people in the Movement who 
. . . would probably describe themselves as right-wing, we decided 
to drop the idea.” But then with considerable frankness Mr. 
Gaitskell added the further explanation: “It was quite clear that 
we were going to have a major division over defence, and we did 
not wish to add to the divisions in the Party unnecessarily.” ^ 

In other words Gaitskell had dropped his cITorts to altei the 
Party Constitution when it became clear that Clause Four in its 
original form was going to be defended not merely by the rninority 
(which he estimated at Blackpool to be perhaps 10 per cent, of the 
Party) who. in elTect, accept an essentially Marxist definition of 
the goals of Socialism, but also by a great many party stalwarts 
w'ho were outraged by the suggestion they should re-examine what 
they considered to be the most essential single tenet of their 
Socialist faith.® And theie were many of these stalwarts whom 
Gaitskell could hope to (and indeed had to) carry with him if he 
were to have any prospect of winning his fight against unilateralism 
at the 1960 Conference. 

This shadowy compromise over Clause Four took place the day 
after the Party Conference decided (against the combined advice 
of the Leader of the Party, the NEC, the PLP, and the General 
Council of the TIJC) to adopt, in cfiect, a policy of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, a policy which carried with it the fairly clear 
implication that Britain should take no part in any alliance based 
on the possible use of nuclear weapons. The history (and the 
nuances) of this argument over defence cannot be re-examined 

' 1960 Labour Annual Conference Report^ pp. 218-19. 

* Others on the “ intellectual Left ” found new beauty in the venerable 
phrases written so long ago: “ The more 1 study this formula (Clause Four) 
wrote R. H. S. Crossman, “ the more admiration I feel for Sidney Webb and 
Arthur Henderson who drafted it in 1918.” From “The Spectre of Revisionism”, 
Encounter^ Vol. XIV, No. 4, April, 1960, p, 25. 
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here, although the events which led up to the decision taken at 
Scarborough must be sketched in broad outline. In March 1960, the 
Conservative Government announced that it would not proceed 
with its attempt to develop the Blue Streak rocket as a means of 
delivering Britain’s own nuclear weapons, although it would 
continue to make “ an independent contribution ” to the nuclear 
deterrent power of the West by maintaining its “V Bomber’ 
Force and ultimately by using the new American Skybolt as a means 
of delivering British nuclear weapons. Gaitskell was out of the 
country at the time, attending a Socialist Conference in Israel, but 
in his absence the Party spokesmen in the debate declared that it 
had now become clear that Britain could no longer attempt to be an 
independent nuclear power. 

In April, May and June, I960, there were consultations between 
the Trades Union Congress, the National Ei.ecutive and represen- 
tatives of the Parliamentary Labour Party who together produced 
a new joint defence statement in July. The key passages of this 
statement declared that Britain should continue to'temain a loyal 
supporter of NATO, but that she could no longer maintain herself 
as an independent nuclear power; in future Britain must leave to the 
United States the provision of the thermo-nuclear deterrent. The 
statement also re-affirmed Labour’s opposition to the establishment 
of the I'hor (fixed site) missile bases in Britain, although there was no 
reference to the other sorts of American bases then in Britain from 
which nuclear weapons might be delivered against an enemy. The 
statement did not oppose the equipment of NATO forces (with 
the exception of Germany) with tactical nuclear weapons, although 
it stated that they too should be manufactured exclusively 
by the Americans and “ deployed only under strict NATO control ”. 
(There were a number of other suggestions in the statement as to 
how NATO’s dependence on nuclear weapons might he reduced 
and the effectiveness of political control over NATO military 
forces might be increased.) 

This new statement of defence policy was endorsed by the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party in June, and by the Annual Conference 
of the Trades Union Congress in September 1960 (although the 
latter body also adopted what was generally considered to be a con- 
tradictory resolution, sponsored by the Transport and General 
Workers Union, which would have carried Britain some way in the 
direction of unilateralism by requiring the removal of all bases 
equipped with nuclear weapons from this countryl.^ Much of the 
subsequent confusion that surrounded the debate on these issues at 
the Party Conference on 5th October arose from the fact that a 

‘ TUC Report, 1960, p. 396. 
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number of the leading unions had already taken up their stand on 
the defence issue before the new joint policy statement was pub- 
lished; their conference delegations had therefore to vote on 
proposals which in their present form had never been discussed by 
their respective union conferences. 

In these circumstances two of these unions, the Transport and 
General Workers Union and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
pressed their own resolutions before the Conference, as did the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers. 7 1 'e Conference therefore 
had to vote on four proposals: the first was the official defence 
policy statement; the second, the Woodworkers’ resolution which 
accepted the ofiicial statement, and specifically added that “the 
realities of international politics make imperative our continued 
membership of NATO the third, a resolution of the Transport 
and General, which called, in part, for “a complete rejection of 
any defence policy based on the threat of the use of strategic or 
tactical nuclear weapons”; and finally the Engineers’ resolution 
which demanded “ the unilateral renunciation of the testing, manu- 
facture, stock-piling and basing of all nuclear weapons in Great 
Britain 

It was never made completely clear by the sponsors f>f the 
Transport Workers’ motion and the Engineers’ resolution whether 
they accepted the interpretation, widely placed upon them, that 
they would have involved British withdrawal from NATO and from 
its military alliance with the United States. Gaitskcll, in winding 
up the debate, insisted that they did and pointed out that, among 
the very many resolutions withdrawn in favour of these two, were 
no less than sixty which specifically advocated withdrawal from 
NATO. When challenged on this point, Frank Cousins replied, in 
the final, extraordinarily ambiguous passage of his speech: 

“ When 1 am asked if it means getting out of NATO, if the question 
is posed to me as simply saying, am I prepared to go on remaining 
in an organization over which I have no control, but which can 
destroy us instantly, my answer is Yes, if the choice is that. But it is 
not that.” 1 

This would appear to have left the matter entirely unclarified, but 
earlier in his speech he had said: 

“ There is only one simple issue of difference between us [on the 
defence policy statement]: the NEC believe that the policies of the 
Western Alliance and our own country are to be based on the theory 
of having the bomb; we think they ought to be based on the opposite 
theory of not having the bomb.” * [Italics mine] 

* 1960 Labour Annual Conference Report, p. 180. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 
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It therefore seems fair to conclude that Cousins’s position at that 
time was that a British Labour Government should not only itself 
give up the bomb but should also insist that both NATO and the 
United States do likewise; and if these requests were refused then 
Britain should presumably withdraw from these alliances. 

Certainly this was the view of a number of those who supported 
his resolution, including, for example, the then Chairman of the 
General Council of the TUC, Ted Hill (of the Boilermakers’ Society) 
who said; “ We find the Russians on the one hand and the Americans 
on the other, like grizzly bears wanting to get at each other. We 
should pull out of this bear garden and form a tliird world force. 
Bring together the British Commonwealth of Nations. Let them 
act as mediators between these two gorillas.” And Michael Foot 
held up tlie example of India and other non-aligned powers, pre- 
sumably as proof of the fact that Britain, were she to v^ithdra\ from 
her military alliances, would still be able to wield great infiucnce 
in world affairs.^ 

Even before the.debate began it was generally accepted that the 
resolutions of the Transport Workers and the Engineers would be 
carried, because a sufficiently large number of unions had already 
taken decisions committing them to unilateralism, or because of 
last-minute decisions by Conference delegations, such as that of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union (which decided it would 
not vote both for unilateralism and for the Executive statement 
as it had done at the TUC conference). Despite this the debate was 
intensclv dramatic. There were strong warnings from leading 
members of Parliament such as George Brown, the Party’s defence 
spokesman, and Dennis Healey, a leading foreign afluiis spokesman, 
that should the Conference vote for unilateralism, they personally 
could not accept the decision but would campaign for its reversal. 

Gaitskell’s final speech was one of the boldest and most forth- 
right in the whole history of British parly leadership. After review- 
ing the arguments on both sides in detail, he made it crystal clear 
that he believed that a vote for either the Transport Workers’ or 
the Engineers’ resolutions would be a vote fot both unilateral 
nuclear disarmament and for neutralism. He acknowledged that 
the resolutions would probably be earned and that the Executive 
statement would be defeated. But then he added; 

“ It is not the end of the problem because Labour Members of 
Parliament will have to consider what they do in the House of 
Commons. What do you expect of them? You know how they voted 
in June — overwhelmingly for the policy statement. It is not in 

^ 1960 Labour AmuuU Conference Report, p. 188. 
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dispute that the vast nuuority of Labour Members of Parliament are 
utterly opposed to unilateralism and neutralism. So what do you 
expect them to do? Change their minds overnight? To go back on 
the pledges they gave to the people who elected them from their 
constituencies? And supposing they did do that. Supposing all of 
us, like well-behaved sheep, were to follow the policies of unilateralism 
and neutralism, what kind of an impression would that make upon 
the British people? ... I do not believe that the Labour Members of 
Parliament are prepared to act as time-servers . . . because they are 

men of conscience and honour What s.'*rt of people do you think 

we are? Do you think we can simply accept a decision of this kind? 
Do you think that we can become overnight the Pacifists, Unilatera- 
lists and Fellow-Travellers that other people arc? . . . 

“ I say this to you: we may lose the vote today and the result may 
deal this Party a great blow. . . . put] there are some of us . . . who 
will fight and fight and fight again to save the Party we love. We 
will fight and fight and fight again and bring back sanity and honesty 
and dignity, so that our Party with its great past may retain its glory 
and its greatness. — I ask delegates who are still free to decide how 
they vote to support what I believe to be a reali'.tic policy on defence, 
which yet could so easily have united the great Party of ours, and to 
reject what I regard as the suicidal path of unilateral disarmament 
which will leave our country defenceless and alone."’ 

Amidst great excitement the vote was taken with the results that 
had been foreseen; the F.xcciitive statement and the Woodworkers" 
resolutions were both defeated and the Transport Workers’ and 
Fngineers’ resolution carried, although each decision was taken 
by an extremely narrow majority.^ A careful analysis of the voting 
figures * points to the stiong probability that the constituency 
delegates had voted in propoitions of about two to one in support 
of Gaitskell and the official defence policy (with perhaps ouc-fifth 
of constituency votes withheld by deliberate abstentions). The 
platform was defeated primarily because four of tiic six biggest 
unions had voted against it, including the T&GWU, the AEU, 
the USDAW, the M'R, and the ETU; only the NUM and the 
NUGMW had remained “ loyal ”. The bond of mutual confidence 
between the leaders of the PLP and the necessary majority of the 
biggest unions was broken and this ensured Gaitskell’s defeat, 
despite his remarkable success in securing approximately 67 per 

* The actual votes were as follows: the Executive statement was defeated by 
3,339,000 to 3,042,000; the Woodworkers’ resolution was defeated by 3,331,000 
to 2,999,000; the Transport and General resolution was carried by 3,282,000 
to 3,239,000; and the AEU resolution by 3,303,000 to 2,896,000. 1960 Labour 
Annual Conference Report, p. 202. 

• See Hindell, K., and Williams, P., “ Scarborough and Blackpool ”, Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 33, No. 3, July-Sepf. 1962, pp. 306 ff. 
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cent, of the constituency votes. Some of the constituency delegates 
may have been “ unmandated ” on the defence issue; others almost 
certainly “ broke their mandates ” under the influence of Gaitskell's 
passionate appeal to “ save the party 

One other debate at the 1960 Conference must be noted, since 
it has an important bearing on one of the central issues examined 
in this book. In the course of the summer preceding the Con- 
ference, as it began to seem increasingly likely that the party leader- 
ship would be defeated and the unilateralists would win the day, 
it was urged upon Gaitskell in some quarters that he should do 
exactly what in fact he did: that is, call upon the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to refuse to accept the Conference decision in favour 
of unilateralism and neutralism. Since this possibility was “in 
the wind ” a number of constituency parties submitted resolutions 
designed to determine beyond question the right of the Confticnce 
to decide policy and to “ issue instructions ” to the Parliamentary 
Party. Two of these resolutions were considered by the Conference 
the day before it was to debate the defence issue. One resolution 
read as follows: 

“ This Conference reaffirms its belief that in a democratic organiza- 
tion decisions should be the result of the majority vote by the mem- 
bership and iiiitructs the Parliamentary Labour Party to carry out 
fully the decisions arrived at by the Party Conference. It also resolves 
that, in future. Parliamentary Candidates must reaffirm ihcii belief 
in this principle and promise to fulfil it. Between Conferences when 
snap decisions must be taken, the Parliamcntaiy Labour Parly must 
be guided by the general principles accepted at fhc previous Con- 
ference.” ® lltalics mine] 

The mover of the resolution insisted that: 

“ Members of Parliament have oi'ty the same rights as you and 
I. , . . Their only spc'ciai privilege is that we have selected them to 
represent us in Parliament to be the spokesmen for the policies 

decided on at Annual Conference Wc do not want our so-called 

Leaders to show,' in the guise of paternalism, the contempt for the 
very people who elected them. Some may say that w'hat we arc 
seeking to do in our resolution is to bind our Parliamentary Party 
hand and foot Yes, indeed, that is exactly what we want.” ^ 

But this meat was too strong for all but the most militant of dele- 

^ Martin Harrison, incidentallv, has concluded from his analysis of the 1954 
debate on German re-armament that on that occasion the NLC won only 
24 per cent, of fhc constituency vole. Trade Unions and die Labour Party Since 
1945, p. 229. 

* 1960 Labour Annual Conference Report, p, 161. 

* Ibid., pp. 161-162. 
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gates and this pinlicular resolution was rejected by a vote of 5,627,000 
to 767,000. 

The other resolution placed before the Conference was more 
moderate in wording although not diametrically different in spirit: 

“ This Conference reaffirms that the policy of the Labour Party 
to be pursued nationally and in Parliament on questions of principle 
shall be determined by Annual Conference. While acknowledging 
that the day to day tactics in Parliament must be the job of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, this Conference declares that Labour 
policy is decided by the Party Conference which is the final authority.” 
[Italics mine] 

It will be noted that the main difference between these two 
resolutions is that the former would leave to the Parliamentary 
Party the right to make “ snap decisions ” while the latter would 
allow it to determine ” day to day tactics in Parliament ”. The 
difference in intention between the resolutions would not have 
seemed to be very great. 

John Stonehouse, M.P., the mover of the second (the “ day to 
day tactics ”) resolution, said that he regretted the necessity for 
presenting it to the Conference, but he and others had been “ deeply 
concerned by the inspired rumours which had been appearing over 
the past few months indicating that the Parliamentary Party could 
be divided from the Annual Conference” and by the fact that 
” there are many prominent Members of the Labour Party who 
have also been advocating this course ”. He then proceeded to 
restate the traditional Labour view of the Conservative Party: 

“ Over and over again we have ciiticized the Conservatives because 
they have an undemocratic structure. When the Tory Party meet in 
this hall next week it will be merely a demonstration. Mr. Macmillan, 
and Mr. Maemillan only, deeides the policy of the Conservative 
Party. Even when the Conservative Party is in opposition, that is 
the Leader’s prerogative. The Tones do not liave a party democracy; 
they have a Leader dictatorship.” 

But for the Parliamentary Labour Party to resist “ the will of the 
members of the Labour Party as exprc.ssed through Annual Con- 
ference ” would be “ to jettison the tested democracy of this 
Movement and replace it with the esoteric wisdom of a small 
elite.” » 

Stonehouse made it clear that he did not wish to go quite as far 
as the advocates of the other resolution, and stated that “ it is not 
our wish that M P.s should be subjected to detailed instruction — 
that would be unconstitutional.” ^ But none the less they must not 

‘ I960 Labour Annual Conference Report, pp. 159-60, 

* Ibid., p. 160. 
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defy “ the will of the Annual Conference since •if that were to 
happen the democratic Labour Movement would “ commit 
suicide ”, 

The strategy of the NEC (which, it is understood, was decided 
by a narrow majority) was not to oppose the Stonehouse resolution, 
but to accept it on conditions wliich were fairly clearly intended 
to emasculate its basic intention. The Party's Deputy General 
Secretary, A. L. Williams, was put up to reply for the NEC and he 
stated that they would accept Stunehousc's resolution provided 
that it was clearly understood by everybody that it involved no 
change whatever in the long-established principles governing the 
relationships between the Conference, the NEC and tlic PLP. In 
outlining these “ long-established principles " he stressed in the 
most uncompromising fashion that the PLP is “ iin autonomous 
body ” and added: “ Nowhere in the Constitution is authority given 
to the Party Conference to instruct the Parliamentary Labour 
Party.” He grunted that the Party Conference had the right to 
decide the programme, principles and policy of the Labour Party, 
although he also reminded the Conference that acebrding to the 
Constitution, ” no proposal shall be included in the Party Pro- 
gramme unless it has been adopted by the Party Conference by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes recorded on a 
card vote.” He also acknowledged that it is the duty of the NEC 
and the Parliamentary Committee of the PLP, meeting jointly, to 
decide which items from the Party Programme shall be included in 
the Manifesto to be issued at an election. And he noted that the 
NEC has the right to confer with the PLP at the opening of each 
Parliamentary Session and at any other time when the Parliamentary 
Labour Party may desire a meeting. 

Williams emphasized (and, indeed, anyone explaining the work- 
ing of the Conservative Party would have to acknowledge the same 
point) that “ the Parliamentary Party cannot function satisfactorily 
unless it does take account of the views expres.sed by the Party 
Conference.” But again he insisted that “ [the PLP] could not 
under any circumstances be in the position of having to act upon 
instructions of the National Executive Committee, this Party 
Conference or by any other body. ...” Here he was developing a 
theme which had been expounded by the General Secretary of the 
Party, Morgan Phillips, earlier in the summer in a document 
entitled Constitution of the Labour Party. Phillips had written: 

”... The Parliamentary Party could not maintain its position in 
the country if it could be demonstrated that it was at any time or in 
any way subject to dictation from an outside body which, however 
representative of the Party, could not be regarded as representative 
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of the country* In any event, constitutionally, the British Govern- 
ment is responsible to Parliament whether that Parliament votes 
along Party lines or across them. Nothing can alter this.** 

Phillips had gone on to plead for “ mutual trust and confidence *’ 
between the various organs of the Party and had conceded that 
“the Parliamentary Party could not for long remain at logger- 
heads with Annual Conference without disrupting the Party*’ (a 
proposition that is as true of any party with a mass organization as 
it is of the Labour Party). Williams closed his address with the 
appeal that “ in a democratic movement wl do not even talk about 
instructions; wc meet new situations by consultation, by an attempt 
to get the greatest measure of agreement.” 

After Williams had spoken there was a protest from the floor on 
the ground that the NEC had agreed to accept this composite 
resolution only with strings attached. When Stonehouse was asked 
whether he accepted the conditions Williams had laid down, he 
replied: “ 1 believe that the position, although it is complicated, as 
explained by Mr. Williams is the correct one. But 1 do ask that the 
National Executive Committee, as 1 understand they have already 
(lone, will accept the meaning of the words as explained in [my 
resolution].” On the following day, in its vote for unilateralism, 
the Conference was to decide the sort of issue that Stonehouse 
must have had in mind when he referred in his resolutions to 
“ questions of principle And Gaitskell in his defiant reply made 
it abundantly clear that he was not prcjiared to devote himself to 
deciding on “ the day to day tactics ” which would be required to 
implement the policy. The impasse now appeared complete; and 
it was not to be resolved unlil a year later when the conference 
reversed itself and fell in line with the defence policy supported by 
the majority of the PLP. 


The intervening year was one of high drama in the annals of the 
Labour Party. The first crisis came in November on the occasion 
of the annual election of the Party Leader. On 14th October, 
Anthony Greenwood, a well-known unilateralist, resigned from the 
Shadow Cabinet and announced that, unless a stronger candidate 
came forward, he would stand against Gaitskell (in the somewhat 
unlikely role of a “ unity ” candidate). After some hesitation 
Harold Wilson, the Party’s “ Shadow Chancellor ”, took up the 
challenge a week later and Greenwood withdrew; “under strong 
pressure from many colleagues, [and] with the greatest possible 
regret and . . . reluctance,” Wilson said he had decided that he had 
*‘ no alternative ” to accepting nomination against Gaitskell. 
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Wilson insisted that he was “ as conscious as any other Labour 
M.P. of the great qualities and sincerity of Hugh Gaitskell ” but he 
had become convinced that Gaitskell “and his friends on the 
extreme right wing of the Party ” were “ uncompromising and 
resolute “ in their determination to fight against the Scarborough 
Conference decision. Wilson had on other occasions made it plain 
that he was not personally a unilateralist; but apparently he could 
see no issue of principle involved on the Suirborough decision since, 
as he put it, “ defence policy ... by the very nature of things changes 
from year to year and even from month to month.” His own 
suggestion as to how the gap between the PLP and the Conference 
on defence should be bridged was not notably precise; the first pre- 
requisite in re-establishing the unity of the Party, he said, was “ a 
willingness to re-state the National Executive Committee’s defence 
policy on a basis which could be accepted with dignity by Labour 
M.P.s but which, at the same time, reflected r/ic/nct that important 
pronouncements had been made by the Scarborough Conference ” 
[italics added]. This, it will be noted, was a far cry from the spirit of 
the resolution which John Stonchouse had moved and the Scar- 
borough Conference had accepted which had declared that 
“ Labour policy is decided by the Party Conference which is the 
final authority,” although Wilson had clearly intended to appeal to 
those who held this \iew when (in his statement declaring his 
intention to stand against Gaitskell) he called on the Party “ to 
repudiate the campaign now being waged ... for a major change 
in the democratic and Socialist basis of the movement.” 

Briefly, Wilson’s position appeared to be that Gaitskell had 
provoked an utterly needless and potentially disastrous quarrel; 
nothing of great importance was at stake and Wilson seemed 
confident that a form of words could be found which could bridge 
the gap between a conference committed in favour of unilateralism 
and a Parliamentary Paity equally firmly committed against. He 
had decided therefeye to accept Greenwood’s cue and he offered 
himself as a “ unity ” candidate against a Leader who was so 
senselessly threatening to wreck his own party. “ ... if Hugh 
Gaitskell [were] returned unopposed ”, Wilson declared, “ . . . this 
will be taken as a mandate from his parliamentary colleagues to 
defy conference, to ignore the National Executive Committee and 
to plunge the movement into still worse conflict.”^ 

Gaitskell now became the first Leader of the Party who, con- 
firmed by an initial contest for office, was subsequently challenged 
for re-election. When the result of the contest was announced on 
3rd November, 1960, Wilson scored slightly more than the traditional 

* The Times, 21st October, 1960. 
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number of Lcft^ votes in the PLP but he was decisively beaten by 
166 to 81. Gaitskell apparently took this, as Wilson had predicted 
he would, as “ a mandate to defy conference ” or rather as a signal 
to launch a campaign to secure the reversal of the Scarborough 
decision. Gaitskell had already reminded the Left of the PLP that 
they had never in the past acted as if they felt themselves to be 
slavishly bound by conference decisions with which they disagreed; 
nor had they hesitated to campaign for their reversal. This time it 
was the majority of the PLP who were at odds with the conference 
and they proposed to exercise the same piivilege. “ . . . The right to 
dissent” he argued, ”is not something that can be made to depend on 
the fewness of those who dissent. It must be allowed to a majority.”^ 

In subsequent months Gaitskell faced many hectic party meetings 
in the country (he was sometimes drowned out by pickets shouting 
“ Gaitskell must go ”); a great many party members, whatever their 
views on defence, were undoubtedly deeply perplexed by the unique 
internal party struggle which Gaitskell now w'aged. And he had 
to fight long and often very bitter verbal 'battles within the 
labyrinthine committee system of the Labour movement. But 
Gaitskell had certain impregnable sources of strength. He had 
the backing of a Parliamentary Committee which gave him over- 
whelming support. Of the twelve members elected to the new 
Committee after the Leadership contest only two — ^Harold Wilson 
(who fell from his place the previous year at the top of the poll to 
ninth) and Fred Lee— were opposed to his efforts to reverse the 
Scarborough decision. And George Brown, who on the eve of the 
Scarborough Conference had seemed to be on the point of backing 
away from the struggle, was elected to the Deputy Leadership as a 
“ Gaitskcllitc ”. (It was not generally known that his own view 
was that Gaitskell could never lead a united Labour Party.) 

In early defence debates in the House of Commons it became clear 
that at least two-thirds of the Parliamentary Party would support 
Gaitskell’s position on defence. In addition, he had majority support 
on the NEC (the Executive adopted the somewhat curious line that 
it was the “ custodian ” of the Conference decision ; but like the 
PLP it did nothing whatever to implement the decision). Gaitskell 
could also rely on the consistent support of a majority on the 
General Council of the TUC. 

In addition, it gradually became clear that there was far more 
widespread support throughout the party for Gaitskell and the 
position he had taken at Scarborough than had perhaps been 
realized at the time. To mobilize this support an organization called 
the Campaign for Democratic Socialism (CDS) was formed within 

^ The Guardian, 24th October, 1960. 
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the party with W. T. Rodgers (a former secretary, of the Fabian 
Society) as executive secretary. CDS began systematically to rally 
key party workers in the local Labour parties; they tried, wherever 
possible, to secure the defeat of unilateralists in local party elections 
and also to win local support for the campaign to reverse, the 
Scarborough decision. By June 1961 the supporters of CDS 
claimed to have over 3,000 members in small and large “ cells ” 
throughout the party; they also predicted that at the autumn Party 
Conference 80 per cent, of the local parties would support Gaitskell.^ 
This prediction was to be falsified; it is almost certain that the share 
of constituency support backing Gaitskcll and the NEC defence 
policy fell from 67 per cent, in 1960 to 63 per cent, at the con- 
ference in the following year.® However it must be kept in mind 
that the 67 per cent, who had voted against unilateralism in 1960 
must have included a great many who had been won over to 
Gaitskcll by the sheer power and courage of his defiance of the 
Conference, and the warning that he and other prominent members 
of the PLP had given that they would in no circumsUuice abide by 
the Conference decision but would fight to get it reversed. Man>, 
in other words, were responding to the appeal to “ save the Party ” 
rather than to the intellectual case against unilateralism, a policy 
which inevitably must have its powerful attractions for the con- 
stituency militants. In addition, the unilateralists themselves 
mounted a considerable campaign during 1960-61. In light of 
these considerations it might be counted a modest success for CDS 
(but no more) that they were able to retain very nearly the same 
constituency support in 1961 that they had w'on in 1960. 

But, as in the previous year (and on all important occasions), the 
decisions taken by the big unions were of crucial importance. And 
in 1961, as in most of the critical debates in the modern history of 
the Party, a majority of the big unions swung behind the Parlia- 
mentary leadership. The CDS activists, and the anti-uniiateralists 
generally, were intensely busy within certain of the key unions. It 
seemed for a time that a muffled compromise on defence, worked 
out by R. H. S. Crossinan (chairman of the NEC during 1960-61) 
and Walter Pad ley, might attract some union support, especially 
since Padley himself was President of the USDAW which nad 
voted for unilateralism in 1960. But Padley was prevailed on by the 
anti-unilateralists to drop his own “ compromise ’* and both his 
own union and the AEU reversed their positions in May, 1960. 
The NUR also swung over by a naiiow margin. Among other 

* The Times, 12th June, 1961. See also the CDS monthly publication Campaign. 

• Hindell, K., and Williams, P., “ Scarborough and Blackpool ”, Political 
Quarterly, July -December, 196^ p. 331. 
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unions joining the band-wagon were a number of medium and 
smaller unions representing the Builders, Foundrymen, Locomotive 
men. Vehicle-builders and so forth. In all, thirteen unions casting 
1,551,300 votes changed sides. (There was also a considerable 
upsurge of anti-unilateralism in several other unions which did not 
change over, including the mighty TGWU.) Remarkable as it may 
seem, incidentally (as Hindell and Williams point out), not one of 
the unions which reversed its position thought it necessary to explain 
to the 1961 conference why it had done so. 

By mid-June The Times had declared: “ Gaitskell has won. He 
has not only beaten the unilateralists . . . [he] has put them to 
rout.” ^ The writer predicted that he would have a majority of at 
least two million. In the event it was nearer to three million 
(4,526,000 to 1,756,000).® In addition to the “switch-overs”, the 
unilateralist forces had lost the support of the traditionally left-wing 
ETU which had been disaffiliated from the Labour Party during 
1960-61, because of the revelations in a court action of illegal 
practices used by certain Communist officials I’o maintain control 
of the union. (Incidentally, although there is no suggestion that 
they are maintaining their positions by illegal means. Communists 
continue to wield grossly disproportionate influence in certain 
other unions. For example they, along with certain fairly cotisistcnt 
fellow-travelleis, compose very nearly half of the main policy 
decision-making organ of the AEU.) 

Although the 1961 conference reversed itself on unilateralism it 
proceeded to pass two further resolutions which the parliamentary 
leadership viewed with disfavour. One demanded the removal of the 
American “Polaris” submarine base from Britain; the other 
objected to the training of German troops in this country. But 
again Gaitskell and the PLP refused to be bound by either resolution 
and they made no move to advocate these policies in Parliament.® 
And interestingly enough when Harold Wilson succeeded Gaitskell 

’ The Tunes, 12th June, 1961 , 

' 1961 Labour Annual Confeience Report, p. 194. 

® This goes some way to answer a point raised by Leon Epstein in an article 
cnutled “ Who Makes Party Policy: British Labour 1960-61 ”, Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, Vol. V(, No. 2, May 1962, pp. 165-82. He arrives at 
conclusions broadly similar to those of the present writer but raises the question 
as to whether the PLP could have ignored a second decision in favour of uni- 
lateralism if the 1961 Conference had faded to reverse itself. The evidence 
suggests that Gaitskell and a majority of the PLP bad no intention of accepting 
direction from its Conference and they therefore defied the 1961 resolutions as 
flatly as they had those of 1960. On the other hand it is highly doubtful if any 
parliamentary party could remain permanently at odds with its party conference 
on m^or mattm of policy; the likdy consequence would be the break-up of the 
Party. 
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as Leader he made it clear that he stood with theJPLP in refusing 
to be bound by the Conference decision on the Polaris base.^ The 
great defence dispute of 1960-61 seems to have carried the parlia- 
mentary leadership further than it had gone before in insisting that, 
even in opposition, it cannot be subject to external direction.. 

The reversal of the Scarborough Conference decision was, above 
all else, a personal triumph for Hugh Gaitskell. His open defiance 
oi tlie Conference in 1960 was one of the boldest acts in the history 
of party leadership in Britain. He had determined the line he would 
take without seeking the formal approval of either the National 
Executive or the Parliamentary Committee. Among the trade unions 
he had no one backing liim with the commanding authority of an 
Finest Bevin (indeed the most powerful single figure in the trade 
union world, Frank Cousins, had inherited Bevin’s block vote — ^if not 
his influence with other trade unionists — ^and was implacably deter- 
mined to use It against Gaitskell’s policies). In the PLP Gaitskell 
had the loyal support of a solid majority; but he had no front- 
bench team which'wiclded the authority within the 'party once at 
the disposal of Attlee and his principal colleagues. Indeed 
Gaitskell's “ Shadow Chancellor ”, Harold Wilson, deserted him 
after the Scarborough defeat and attempted to unseat him as 
Lcadei; and that year's Party chairman, R. H. S. Crossman, 
declared it a ‘‘ disaster ” when Gaitskell refused to accept the 
Cro>sman-Padley compromise and insisted on maintaining an 
unambiguous opposition to unilateralism. These could have proved 
serious defections (since neither Wilson nor Crossman belonged to 
the ‘‘ irieconcilable ” Left) and Gaitskell might have been tempted to 
try to avoid them by trimming his sails. But this he did not do at any 
point in the controversy. 

It can well be argued that Gaitskell's victory did not in itself 
prove that he understood the art of nolitical lcadei ship, since this 
may well consist, in considerable part, in avoiding knock-down 
battles like that of, 1960-61 (or certainly hke that of the previous 
year over Clause Four). But it can equally be argued that moments 
arrive in the history of any party when a great issue of principle 
must be fought through to a finish. Baldwin’s battle with his party 
over India (see p. 138 IT.) and Austen Chamberlain’s struggle with 
the 1921 Party Conference over the Irish Treaty (see p. 85 IT.) 
rank among such moments. And so, without question, does 
Gaitskell’s struggle against unilateralism in 1960 -61. 

The course of events in that year would not seem to have been 
wholly incompatible with the basic argument advanced in this 

^ In a BBC Television interview on the day Wilson became Leado*, 14th 
February, 1963. 
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book about the distribution of power within the Laboui Party. 
As The Times remarked: “Mr. Gaitskcll and his loyalist majority 
in the Parliamentary Party have surely exploded the theory that 
the Party Conference is the policy-making body which issues orders 
to the M.P.S and their chosen leader. None of last year’s exaggerated 
claims for the powers of the Conference can be seriously made for 
years to come — until, in fact, the Labour rank-and-file ha\e a 
total lapse of memory.” ^ But The Times underestimated the almost 
infinite cjipacity for wilful sclf-deccption, even in the higher reaches 
of the Party. Within a month after it had become clear that the 
Conference would reverse itself and fall in line with the majority of 
the PLP the Chairman of the NEC, R. U. S. Crossmaii, could 
write, in the light of these events, that it was clear that “ the evtta- 
parliamcntary parly . . . [is] the final authority on policy issues 
...” * And after presiding over the actual conference that reversed 
itself he declared in an interview that this proved “jet agnin’* 
that the Conference had final authority in matters of policy. 

It was shown above how frequently [.abour Party leaders have 
demonstrated their confusion on this issue. (See, for cvample, Attlee 
and Morrison in the German rearmament debate in 1954. p. 598 
above.) It is doubtful if Hugh Gaitskcll himself had thought 
thiough the naluie of the problem until he found himself caught 
in the trap in 196(k In the previous jear (on 17th July, 1959), when 
of course there was no real piospcct that the Labour Conference 
would “go unilateiahsl”, be had been asked in an interview about 
his views of the powers of the conference. He had said that the 
conference should not try to “dictate to a future Labour govein- 
nient esaelly w hat it should do ” ; but he added : “ 01 course the 
great issues of principle must be settled by the confeiencc.” The 
transcript of this interviewer continued as follow-.: 

jnterviewer: “ Well, if it can settle gieat issues of policy', suppose 
the Conference carried a resolution in favour of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament . . . would that not bind a future Labour government?'’ 

UaitskeU: “I think that would, jcs.” 

intenicnev: “And therefore that would be a clear statement of 
principle? ” 

Gaitskcll: “ Ves, I would certainly accept that.” “ 

’ The Times, 12th June, J961, 

‘ See the exchange of correspondence on this issue with the present writer in 
the New Slateitnan, 30th June, 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th July, 1961, Subsci|ucntly, 
Grossman seems to have changed his ground completely ; see his Introduction 
to the tontana edition of Bagehut, W., The English Constitution (1963), pp. 41-2, 
and also p. 641 below. 

• This interview was reproduced in pait in the Observer, 8th October, 1961. 
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Yet at Scarborough in 1960 Gait&kell seemed Anally to realize 
that it is precisely on the great issues of principle that a major 
Parliamentary Party cannot be forced to reverse itself at the behest 
of its extra-parliamentary organization, unless that Parliamentary 
Party is prepared to surrender all claims to electoral respect.. This 
indeed was the very core of Gaitskell's argument in his great speech 
at the 1960 Conference; and it was, in effect, the basis of his suc- 
cessful claim to the loyalty and support of the PLP in the struggle 
to reverse the conference decision. 

Keir Hardic revealed a clear understanding of these matters 
(and rather more courage than many of his successors). When the 
1907 Conference passed a resolution on women’s suffrage v^ith 
''hich Hardie, then Parliamentary Leader, did not agiee, he startled 
the C’onferencc (it will be recalled) by saying that “ ... if the motion 
they had carried that morning w'as intended to limit the aition of 
the Party in the House of Commons, he would have seriously to 
consider whether he remained a member of the Parliamentary 
Party.” And a few years later he wrote; 

In the House of Commons the membership ot the Patty decide 
their OAii policy without interference from the lACculivc or any 
outside authority. This is the right which the Pui iidxnentary Party 
has always claimed, and which has nc\er been setiously challenged,” ^ 

There is a further comment to make on the events of 1960-61: 
the compaititivc ease with which the CDS and the anti- unilateralists 
recaptured support within the unions is a reminder of the fact that 
tlie Labour Party machinery (including the vitally important trade 
union element) is manipulated bv a tiny handful of political activists 
whether of the right, centre or left. The unilateralists had captured 
enough of the machinery to win in 1960. They were put to rout in 
the following year by a very modest (if highly skiltul) elfort by a 
small group of dedicated anti-unilateralists. In each case a small 
“ stage army ” wq^^j claiming to speak for the millions of union 
and local party members, over 90 per cent, of whom play no 
part whatever in arriving at the decisions taKcn in their name. 

The defeat of unilateralism in 1961 may well have been a more 
accurate reflection of the views of tue whole patty membership 
(or at least of the w'hole body of Labour voters) than was the 
Scarborough decision of the previous year, so far as can be gathered 
from the evidence of the public opinion polls. One opinion survey 
conducted in September 1960 reported that only 16 per cent, of 
union members favoured unilateral nuclear disarmament; yet 

* Cited in itiighcs, F., Keii Haidie, London. 1956, p. 208. 
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despite this fact* both the TUC and the Labour Party were simul- 
taneously ** converted ” to this view.^ The Gallup Poll also found 
at roughly the same time that about 24 per cent, of Labour voters 
supported unilateral nuclear disarmament. Indeed throughout 
the swaying battle over nuclear disarmament in the Labour Party 
the proportion of Labour voters backing such a policy hovered 
around 20-25 per cent, (and did not va *7 significantly beyond that 
range).* The fact remains, however, that the two struggles of 1960 
and 1961 were no more than “ stage-arn’y battles ” conducted in 
the name of the huge majority of politically inactive members of 
the trade unions and constituency parties. Neither victory could 
be deemed a triumph for “ inner-party democracy ”. But the 
1961 victory ttw a triumph for the view that if a politiciil party 
accepts the Cabinet and Parliamentary system, final authority in 
policy-making is bound to reside in the hands of the parliamentary 
party and its leadership. This is self-cvideiilly the case when the 
party is in power; and when the party is in opposition its “ Shadow 
Cabinet ”, whatever weight it may give to the'^views of its extra- 
parliamentary supporters, cannot allow itself to become merely the 
mouthpiece for opinions formulated by the tiny band of activists 
which normally controls its “mass” organization outside Parliament. 

A tragic postscript to the chronicle of the Labour l^aSership 
and its problems since 1955 was provided by the death of Hugh 
Gaitskcll on 18th January, 1963. After his victory over unilateralism 
he had by 1962 acquired comr;anding authority within the Labour 
Party; indeed it is doubtful if anyone in the Party's history, with the 
possible exception of MacDonald in the 1920s, enjoyed a comparable 
position of ascendancy in the Parliamentary Party. Gaitskell's 
stature had increased, in a perhaps surprising way, as a result of his 
last major appearance before the Party Conference in October 1962. 
In a powerful speech he all but committed the party to outright 
opposition to Britain’s entry into the Common Market, at least on 
any terms that might conceivably have been available.* Whatever 

* Report of the Survey of Opinions concerning Nuclear Disarmanwnt, London, 
Odhams Press, I960. 

®The Gallup Political Index, No. 9, September 1960. 

* S. M. Lipset also draws attention to the significance of these figures in his 
introduction to Michels’ Political Parties, Collier Books edition, 1962, p. 31. 

* Gait&kell told the present writer in July 1962 that he had originaUy hoped 
that the issue of Britain’s entry into the Common Market could have been kept 
“ above party ”, but that he had become convinced that the Macmillan govern- 
ment liad hoped from the beginning to turn the is.sue into an election-winning 
” gimmick ”. He added that his own attitude toward entry had gradually 
hardened into one of opposition the more he examined the economic and 
political Implications of such action. 
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the merits of the arguments Gaitskell set forth thejje is little doubt 
that he had arrived at his position by a long and careful con- 
sideration of the economic and political factors involved. None 
the less the speech came as a great shock to those of his usual 
supporters, mainly on the Right and in the Centre of the P^rty, 
who favoured Britain’s entry into the European Economic Com- 
munity: equally, it delighted Gaitskell’s old enemies on the Left. 
But above all else, this Brighton speech served to demonstrate, to 
anyone who could still have doubted it, that Gaitskell was his own 
man, that he did not hesitate to take up a position on a major 
issue which angered some of his staunchest friends and pleased his 
left-wing foes. As a result Gaitskell was now more than ever the 
unassailable Leader of the Labour party. Within three months he 
was dead. 

With Gaitskcll's death, following two and a half years aftCi' that 
of Aneurin Bevan, the Party had lost the two great figures of the 
post-Attlee period. It is a sad comment on the condition of the 
Party during this period that the two men had spent the best years 
of their political lives locked in internecine political conflict. They 
had negotiated a truce and worked together for a time in the period 
before the election of 1959; but the fragment* of evidence available 
(sec p. 609 and n. 1) suggests that their contest might well have 
been renewed had Bevan survived into the era of bitter quarrelling 
which followed the Blackpool Conference of 1959, Certainly, the 
“ Bevamtes ” of yesterday were Gaitskcll’s main opponents during 
the Clause Four and unilateralist disputes. 

The long struggle between Gaitskell and Bevan was in part no 
doubt the consequence of their temperamental incompatibility. But, 
in addition, as was suggested above (pp. 595-8), they became the 
symbolic representatives of two conflicting views of the future of 
democratic socialism. Such views fouad expression in evciy other 
socialist party in the democratic world. But what was unique in 
the experience of British Labour was the apparent inability of the 
Parly either to contain or to resolve its ideological conflicts. This 
almost certainly was the direct consequence of the Party's unique 
constitutional arrangements with the almost unlimited opportunity 
they provide for the perpetuation of intei nal party disputes. During 
most of the Party’s history its Leaders had managed (by the devices 
analysed in Part II) to reconcile the requirements of their party 
constUution with the necessities of parliamentary government. But 
during the long conflict of the 1950s and early 1960s they had to 
pay what would seem to have been an intolerably high price for 
doing so. 

Yet, strangely enough, even after the worst series of electoral 
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defeats suffered by a major party in modem times no move was 
made to re-examine the Party’s decision-making machinery. Arthur 
Henderson had undertaken a drastic overhaul of the party organiza- 
tion at the end of the First World War but he found no successor in 
the troubled years after 1951. 

With the exception of the bizarre incident of the Clause Four 
controversy, Gaitskell and his supporters won every major battle 
in the twelve years after the fall of the second Attlee government. 
There is therefore a certain irony in the outcome of the contest to 
determine who should succeed Gaitskell a. Leader. The nominees 
for the first ballot included George Brown, the Deputy Leader, 
Harold Wilson, the Shadow Foreign Secretary, and James Callaghan, 
the Shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer. The results, announced 
on 7th February 1963 were as follows: 

Harold Wilson 115 

George Brown 88 

James Callaghan 41 

According to the PI.P rules, which require tfiat if no candidate 
secures a majority the bottom man must retire, Callaghan withdrew. 
In the final ballot announced on 14th February, the outcome was; 

Harold WiLon 144 

George Brown 103^ 

Harold Wilson had been Ancurin Devan’s principal lieutenant in 
the rebel campaign which they led against the Party leadership 
following their resignations from the Labour Government in 1951. 
Subsequently. Wilson had made his peace with the parliamentary 
leaders much sooner than Bevan and as a result he tended to be 
viewed as a somewhat equivocal figure by both the Party’s Right 
and Left wings. By I960 he was. again a leading figure in the Party’s 
interminable civil war and attempted to unseat Gaitskell as Leader, 
a move which earned him the deep enmity of a considerable part 
of the PLP. 

Why then did Wilson win the leadership in February 1963? 
Not, certainly, because the Party had “swung to the Left’’®; 
there was no evidence whatever that such a swing had occurred. 
The first explanation is that Wilson w'as incomparably the ablest 
parliamentary performer in a party no longer very rich in such 
talents after so many years in opposition. And the second ex- 
planation is that Wilson’s strongest rival, George Brown, who had a 

* For the fullest press account of the contest see the Observer, 17th February, 
1963. 

* This was, for example, the mistaken interpretation placed on his election in 
an editorial in the New York Times, Overseas Edition, 17th February, 1963. 
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greater public reputation for loyalty to the parliamentary leader- 
ship, did not, for purely personal reasons, inspire widespread 
confidence among the members of the PLP. The Party by this lime 
was convinced that it would win the forthcoming election; it 
believed therefore that it was choosing not merely a Leader of the 
Party but also the next Prime Minister. George Brown had a 
reputation for impulsiveness, truculence and insensitivity which 
more than offset his other qualities. And so to the eighty votes 
which Wilson had won when he challenged Gaitskell in 1960 were 
added another sixty who, it is fair to assume, felt that he would be 
more likely to prove an effective Leader and possible Prime Minister 
than the highly unpredictable George Brown. 

And so Harold Wilson, who had played a leading role in the 
Party’s civil wars for over a decade, became the leader of George 
Lansbury’s “ band of brothers ”, the Parliamentary Labour Party. 


THE CONSERVAlIvnS AND THEIR MILITANTS SINCE 1955 

The Conservative Party also had difficulties with its Party 
activists in the years under review, although they took a very 
different form from those of the Labour Party. The Conservative 
difficulties arose mainly fiom a series of ‘‘ disciplinary ” actions 
tak.c.1 by local Associations against those Conservative M.P.s who 
had been bold enough to make publicly known their disapproval of 
the Eden Government's attack on Egypt in November 1956. The 
eight known “ abstainers ” in the critiail division on 8th November 
(which took place after hostilities had ceased) ran into vaiying 
degrees of trouble with their local Conservative Associations.^ 

‘ For a detailed and valuable analysis of tiicir individual ciiscs see Fpstein, 
L., “ British M.P.s and their local parties: the Suez case”, American Political 
Science Review, Vol. LIV, No. ?, June I960, pp. 374 W. for undeistandablc 
reasons, in view of the condition of the party system in the American Congress, 
even the most sophisticated American observers of Riitish politics are so 
enchanted with the " coherence ” of British parliamentaiy parties that they tend 
to be enamoured of every factor which can be held to contribute to it. DurLig 
the Suez crisis the local Conservative Associations certainly helped to dragoon 
the deviant “ anti-Suez ” M.P.s into line, and therefore Epstein can find no real 
fault even in the harshest of cases of constituency pressures on M.P.s. He also 
quotes with apparent approval an article by Attlee in which the latter argued 
that, when an M.P. finds himself in disagreement with his party, he should submit 
the issue to his local assiK'iation and then resign from Parliament if the associa- 
tion so wishes (“ Party discipline is paramount ”, Ike Notional and Dtglish 
Review, Vol. 148, January 1957). Significantly enough, Attlee did not, so far as 
one can tell, promote so disastrous a view during the twenty years he led the 
Iwabour Party, 
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It must be remembered that the Eden Government’s attack on 
Egypt had been condemned by the United Nations (veiy nearly 
unanimously), by preponderant opinion in the Commonwealth, by 
the main body of the serious press in the United Kingdom, as well 
as by both Opposition Parties. If ever there were a moment, one 
might have thought, when M.P.s were entitled to place their con- 
seience or their own judgment above the demands of their Party 
Whips, surely it was at this time. Yet only eight M.P.s did so, and 
they did no more than abstain in a vote of eonfidence (a/ter the 
hostilities had ceased). Those local associations which took dis- 
ciplinary action against their M.P.s would seem to have acted on 
the view that party loyalty must at all times and in all circum- 
stances take priority over every other consideration in a parlia- 
mentary system. 

It is difficult to determine exactly what part constituency associa- 
tion pressure played in determining the subsequent fate of the 
“ rebel eight ” but it is certainly clear that several were, in effect, 
driven from political life. The most interesting case was that of 
Nigel Nicolson (one of the most forthrightly anti-Suez Conserva- 
tives) at Bournemouth East and Christchurch.^ One aspect of this 
case has provided a largely neglected but important pjgce of 
evidence regarding the supposed tendency of local political associa- 
tions to throw up leaders whose views are more extreme than those 
of the general membership of the association. The fifty-five-member 
executive of Nicolson’s association was unanimously ® against 
him; a meeting of his local association voted its lack of confidence 
in him by 298 to 92;'* yet, when a series of fortuitous circumstances 
resulted m a postal ballot being taken of the members of the associa- 
tion on the issue of Nicolson’s re-adoption, he was defeated by the 
narrowest of majorities (3,762 to 3,671).* This ballot was taken 
more than two years after the Suez crisis when passions had cooled ; 
but it should be noted that they had not cooled so far as the 
executive of the association was concerned and it remained bitterly 
hostile toward Nicolson. 

The contrasting fate of the “pro-Suez” rebels among Con- 
servative M.P.s is of importance. (There were twenty in all who 

’ He has provided a detailed account of the early stages of his own case and 
a valuable extimination of the problems it involved in his People and Parliament, 
London, 1958. See also Martin, L., “ The Bournemouth Affair: Britain’s First 
Primary Election ”, The Journal of Politics, Vol 22, No. 4, November 1960. 

• Epstein, L., “ British M.P.s and their Local Parties: The Suez Cases ”, 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV, No. 2, June 1960, p. 385. 

* Martin, L., “ The Bournemouth Affair: Britain’s First Primary Election ”, 
The Journal of Politics, Vol. 22, No. 4, November 1960, p. 661. 

« Ibid., p. 675. 
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deliberately abstained in one or other of two votes in the House 
of Commons to demonstrate their disapproval of the Government’s 
“ softness ” toward Nasser; and of these eight went so far as to 
resign from the Conservative whip.) After examining the sub- 
sequent experience of these M.P.s Epstein concludes that for, the 
most part “ . . . pro-Suez abstention, unlike anti-Suez abstention, 
was ... not even controversial ” so far as the M.P.s’ local associa- 
tions were concerned.' 

Too much should not be made of what one can only assume was 
the totally unique combination of circumstances at the time of Suez. 
But when it is kept in mind that a number of Conservative M.P.s 
also endured considerable difficulties <vith their local associations 
because they dared to vote in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment in a free vote (with the whips off) ^ there is now ground 
for a very real concern about the extent to which independently- 
minded M.P.s on the Conservative side may hesitate to express 
“ advanced ” views on any political issue which might clash with 
those of the most active members of their constituency associations. 
Unlike the T.abour “ rebels ”, they are unlikely to have serious 
trouble with the Party Whips. (Fxlward Heath, a former Chief 
Whip, has said that on re-examining Party records he could find 
only one instance since the First World War in which the Conservative 
whip was withdrawn from a Tory rebel.) But if the independently- 
minded Conservative M.P. now has little to fear from the Whips 
in Parliament he may have a good deal to fear from the scorpions 
in the constituency associations. One curious consequence of Lord 
WooUon’s “ democratization ” of the Conservative local associa- 
tions is that they are now much more likely to attempt to “ bully ” 
their M.P.s. This was a less serious problem duiing the “ bad old 
days ” when many M.P.s might almost have been said to buy their 
nominations (in that they frequently offered to pay most of if not 
all of local constituency expenses).'* It is too easy now for local 
associations who pjy almost all of the Member's constituency 
expenses to look upon him as their employee. Momentarily at least 
there has been a trend in the Conservative Party towards what 
Bagehot called “ constituency governme*it as he warned: 

“ Constituency government is the precise opposite of parliamentary 
government. It is the government of persons far from the scene of 
action, instead of the government of moderate persons close to the 

^Epstein. L., “British MP.s and their Local Parties: The Suez Cases”, 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV, No. 2, June 1960, p. 382. 

*/«</., p 375. 

* It should not be forgotten that some of the most independently-minded 
M.P.S in the Unreformed Parliament sat for “ rotten boroughs ". 
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scene of action; it is the judgment of persons judging in the last 
resort and without a penalty, in lieu of persons judging in fear of a 
dissolution and ever conscious that they arc subject to an appeal.” ^ 

The Leaders of the Conservative Party are no doubt aware of the 
dangers of “ constituency government ” and would not deliberately 
encourage it. But while they boast of the leniency and tolerance of 
their parliamentary discipline, they do not appear to have taken 
very active steps to warn their constituency zealots against exceeding 
their legitimate r 61 e in the political sysler.i. 

‘ Biigchot, W., The English Constitution, Fimlana edition (196t), p. 161. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Tiil distribution of power within British political parties is 
primarily a function of cabinet government and the Biitish parlia- 
mentary system. So long as the parties accept this system of 
go’'ernment clfcctivc decision-making authority will reside with the 
leadership groups thrown up by the parliamentary parties (of whom 
much the most important individual is the party leader); and they 
will exercise this authoiity so long as they retain the confidence ol 
their respective parliamentary parties. The views of their organized 
supporters outside Parliament must inevitably be taken kito account 
by the party leadeiship because of the importance of the role these 
supporteis play in selecting candidates, raising funds, and promoting 
the cause of the patty during elections. But, whatever the role 
granted in theory to the extra-parliamentary wings of the parties 
m practice final authority rests in both parties with the parlia- 
mentary party and its leadership. In this fundamental respect 
the distribution of power within the two major parlies is the same. 

As was shown in Chapter I, both major parties have consistently 
exaggerated the dilferences between their parly organizations with 
a view to prosing that their own is “ democratic ” and that of their 
opponents is not. The Labour Party customarily argues that the 
Conservative Leader rules his party with the iron hand of an 
autocrat; that he is not subject to the eHeclive control either of his 
followers in Parliament or of the mass organization of the party 
outside Parliament. Labour spokesmen claim that, in contrast, 
their own parly is fylly democratic because their parly leaders are 
subjeet to annual re-election (at least when the partv is in opposition) 
and both the Leader and the parliamentary party, they claim, arc 
ultimately responsible to the annual confeience of the party. The 
Conservatives habitually reply that the Labour Party in Parliament 
is in fact subject to the control of a tight-knit clique of party 
managers at the party head office and of a group of trade union 
oligarchs; these party “ bosses ”, the Conservatives charge, manipu- 
late the affairs of the party in their own interest and are in no way 
responsible to the electorate. The Conservative spokesmen draw a 
sharp contrast between this state of affairs and the position in their 
own party, where the parliamentary Ixader (who is subject to the 

£19 
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control of the electorate) is assigned full responsibility for the 
affairs of the party, although (the Conservatives add) he gives due 
weight to the views of his party followers both inside and outside 
Parliament. 

All of these descriptions of the power structures of the rival parties, 
proffered by the parties themselves, are fundamentally misleading. 
The Conservative statement of the position within their own party 
is perhaps the least misleading of the four views summarized above. 
(Although, as was shown in Chapter III, ^he Conservative Leader 
plays nothing like the almost dictatorial role Conservative literature 
would seem to suggest.) But the Conservative view of the Labour 
Party and the Labour Party’s own picture both of itself and of its 
opponents are highly misleading. 

Some part of the confusion about the power structure of the 
parties arises, as was noted in Chapter I, from a careless use of terms 
and a failure to distinguish bctA\cen several autonomous organiza- 
tions which are loosely associated together for common political 
purposes. Two parliamentary parties face each other in the House 
of Commons: they are correctly cjtlled “ the Conservative Party” 
and “the Parliamentary Labour Party”. Each is an autonomous 
organization which is aided for electoral purposes by a mass Organi- 
zation of its supporters: the Conservatives by “ The National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations ”, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party by a body properly known as ” The Labour Party ”. 
At the regional and national level each of the mass organizations 
is sustained by a professional staff, the Conservative Central Office 
and the Labour Party head office. The mass organizations are best 
understood as voluntary associations of the politically-activc 
members of the population who are prepared to work for the return to 
office of one or other of the parliamentary parties. Each mass organi- 
zation represents a reservoir of largely voluntary and unpaid labour 
of the sort which is indispensable in the era of the mass electorate. 
All other functions of the mass organization a^e, and must remain, 
subsidiary to their primary task as vote-getting ageneies. They 
can and do exact a certain price for their labour; they expect to be, 
and are, listened to by their leaders. Like Bagehot’s constitutional 
monarch, the annual party conference has the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, and the right to warn. But this is not to say 
that the members of the mass organization have the right, under the 
British parliamentary system, to control or direct the actions of their 
parliamentary leaders. 

The evolution of the British political parties in the era of the 
mass electorate has witnessed two striking developments, both of 
which reflect the ascendancy and the primacy of Parliament. Until 
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well into the nineteenth century the Conservative Party was no 
more than a grouping of a few hundred Members of Parliament 
and Peers who were associated together for sustaining (whenever it 
proved feasible) a Conservative cabinet. They had neither a pro- 
fessional staff of any size nor a mass organization of voluntary 
supporters in the country; nor did they need them. They were able 
to rely for the most part on the allegiance and authority of the 
squirearchy and the generous financial contributions of a section 
of the business community to provide the very considerable 
financial resources which were required to win elections in the days 
of widespread political corruption. Two developments forced the 
Conservative Party to transform itself. The first was the rapid 
expansion of the electorate, especially in 1867 and afterward*'* and 
the second, the drastic tightening of the electoral laws against 
corruption. Even if the Conservatives had not themselves become 
aware that these developments would force a transformation of the 
party, the initiative of the Liberals under Joseph Chamberlain 
would certainly hav6 forced them to do so. In any event, a combina- 
tion of pressures forced the Conservative Party to devise a mass 
organization of voluntary supporters to sustain the Conservative 
cause and to secure votes at elections. Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill provided a new statement of Toryism which succeeded 
in attracting a wide range of popular support, and a number of hard- 
working party managers did the job of building the National Union 
as the co-ordinating agency of Conservative activity in the country. 

It was by no means certain (when Ostrogorski wrote at the end 
of the century) that the National Union or the Central Office (or 
both) might not manage ultimately to become the controlling 
influence in the affairs of the Conservative Party. Parliament 
might, as Ostrogorski feared, ultima»ely be supplanted by the 
caucus. But as was shown in Part I of this study, this has not 
happened. Effective control of the affairs of the Conservative 
Party remains in thp hands of the Leader thrown up by the parlia- 
mentary party and those he chooses as his associates; they retain 
their authority as long as they retain the support of their followers 
in Parliament. The National Union remains what it was declared 
to be in its earliest beginnings, a “ handmaid ” to the party in 
Parliament, although, as befits a more democratic age, it has fairly 
frequently talked to its masters in a way that no Victorian domestic 
servant would ever have dared to do. The Conservative Party has 
been transformed since the mid-nineteenth century; it now has a 
large popular organization which labours on its behalf between and 
during elections; but the working of the parliamentary party has been 
remarkably little affected. 
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A combination of factors has helped to ensure the autonomy of 
the Conservative parliamentary party. The first has been the sharp 
awareness of the dangers of extra-parliamentary control on the 
part of the leaders of the party. The party had existed in Parliament 
longebefore it found it necessary to call its mass organization into 
being. Its leaders, familiar with the rules and conventions of cabinet 
government, were instinctively aware of the dangers of allowing the 
extra-parliamentary party to claim a decisive voice in the affairs of 
the party. Moreover their authority has bet'n reinforced by the fact 
that the party has been so frequently and continuously in office 
daring the modern period. (In the 77 years since 1886 the Conserva- 
tives have been in opposition for only 21 years.) While the Leader 
of any party is Prime Minister, and his principal colleagues con- 
stitute a cabinet, there can be no debate as to where, in princifle, 
final authority in the party lies. In practice, the party’s activists 
outside Parliament may on occasion become so bitterly hostile to 
policies of the parliamentary leadership that they can play a con- 
siderable part cither in changing those policies 'or in overthrowing 
the existing Leadeiship. (This was ceitainly the case m 1922 when 
Austen Chamberlain, then Conscivalive Leader in the Commons 
and a member of the Lloyd George coalition, failed in his attempt 
to carry the Conservatives into a permanent alliance with the Lloyd 
George Liberals.) But, in general, parly Leaders in office (whether 
Conservative, Liberal or Labour) have little to fear from their 
activists outside Parliament. 

In addition, the traditional Conservative concepts of leadership 
and discipline have tended to discourage (although not to eliminate) 
the possibilities of rebellion. In all normal circumstances revolt 
against their leaders is furthest from the minds of even the most 
militant Conservative party workers. Subtle considerations of social 
deference towards their leading parliamentarians (especially when 
they arc the Queen’s mini.sters, as they tend to be for so much of 
the time) reinforce the party’s own view that it (s the prime duty of 
“ followers ” to sustain rather than to attempt to dominate their 
leaders. Except in comparatively rare circumstances, therefore, the 
Conservative extra-parliamentary organization does no more, so far 
as policy-making is concerned, than to fulfil its appointed r6Ic 
within the party organization: that is to offer advice (which may or 
may not be acted upon) to the party's parliamentary leaders. 

This should not be taken to mean that the National Union has 
played a wholly insignificant part in the affairs of the Party. It loomed 
very large indeed in the great controversies over Tariff Reform before 
the First World War; it had to be taken seriously into account 
during the struggle over the Irish Treaty in 1921 and during the 
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downfall of the Coalition in 1922. Baldwin wjs frequently in 
trouble with his followers outside Parliament and had to pay close 
attention to their views during the period of the General Sliike and 
during the great debates on the future of India in the early 1930s. 

Since 1945 the National Union appears to have had an e;^licit 
influence on party policy only on rare occasions. (As it did for ex- 
ample in the matter of the 300,000 houses issue, discussed on p. 197 
above.) This may have been one consequence of the post-war 
“democratization” of the party undertaken by Lord Woolton. 
The annual conference is manifestly more representative of rank- 
and-file Conservative support in the country than ever before; 
ri^iit-wing ideological dogmatism has been much less in evidence 
than it was, for example, in Baldwin’s day. But, in addition, for the 
twelve years after 1951 the party leaders constituted the government 
of the country and thi'. in itself assured their absolute ascendancy 
within the party assemblies. 

The transformation of the Labour Parly in the half-century of ils 
existence has been <n one sense diametrically different from that of 
the Conservatives, although the end product is in certain important 
respects strikingly similar. While the Conseivalive Party in Parlia- 
ment created a mass organization to serve ita purposes. Labour 
began as a movement in the country which created a parliamentary 
party to give the working class a voice in the House of Commons. 
A gathering representing some hundreds of thousands of organized 
trade unionists and a few thousand members of socialist societies 
decided ui 1900 to co-operate together for this purpose. They soon 
found it necessary to instruct their representatives m Parliament to 
form themselves into what amounted to a parliamentary party. 
Ihis body began increasingly to resemble the other great parlia- 
mentary parties as it came to rival them in size and strength. By the 
time the Parliamentary Labour Party had taken ofiice in 1924 its 
transformation was almost complete. By accepting all the con- 
ventions with icspect to the office of Prime Minister and of Cabinet 
government it ensured that effective power withm the party would 
be concentrated in the hands of the leadership of the PLP. When 
the party has been in power this proposition has been self-evident 
and largely unchallenged. Each of the two governments formed by 
MacDonald and by Attlee wielded not one whit less authority than 
other governments in comparable circumstances; nor were they in 
any sense subject to external direction by the party outside Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, if the Labour Party had been as continuously in 
ofiice as the Conservatives have been, it is highly likely that the issue 
of external control of the Parliamentary Party would be as nearly 
dead in the Labour Party as it is with the Conservatives. 
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But even with,Labour so continuously in opposition the autonomy 
of the PLP and the authority of its leaders has been demonstrated 
beyond question. From Keir Hardie to Gaitskell the Leaders have 
repeatedly refused to accept external direction. They have taken the 
view .expounded by Morgan Phillips, the former Secretary of the 
Party, which was quoted (p. 619 above) in the account of the uni- 
lateralist dispute in Chapter X: "... the Parliamentary Party could 
not maintain its position in the country if it could be demonstrated 
that it was at any time or in any way subject to dictation from an 
outside body which, however representative of the Party, could not 
be regarded as representative of the country.”^ And it was parti- 
cularly significant that, on the day of bis election as Leader in 1963, 
Harold Wilson stated that he did not consider himself bound by the 
Labour Party conference resolution demanding withdrawal of the 
American Polaris base from Britain because that resolution had not 
been accepted by the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The Labour Part>’s devices for ensuring the ascendancy of the 
Parliamentary Party and its leaders (analysed in Chapters VI -VI II 
above) arc infinitely more complex than those which obtain in the 
Conservative Party. But basically they have depended on the 
existence of a bond of confidence between the pailiamentary lenders 
and a auflicienl number of leading trade unionists to command 
preponderant support for the policies of the party leadership at the 
party conference. During most of Labour’s history it has been 
overwhelmingly clear that the initiative in the main areas of policy- 
making (with the possible exception of industrial relations) has lain 
with the parliamentary leaders rather than with their trade union 
allies; the latter appear tacitly at least to have recognized that the 
leaders of the PLP, as a potential cabinet or “ Shadow Govern- 
ment ”, cannot appear, even in opposition, to be reduced to the 
role of political spokesmen for the trade union movement or for the 
Labour Party conference, w'ith its dominant trade union block vote. 

It was also shown in Chapter Vlll that, in all normal circumstances. 
Labour’s parliamentary leaders (who, like their Conservative 
opposite numbers, will take into account the currents of opinion 
within all sections of the party in the course of determining their 
policies) are likely to be sustained by majority support within the 
PLP and the NEC, and in both the trade union and the constituency 
sections of the mass organization. Except on the rarest occasions 
in the history of the party it has been a Centre-Right majority in 
the PLP which has carried the day against a Left minority within 
each of the constituent elements of the party. 

The left-wing activists in the constituencies have been repeatedly 

Phillips, M., Constitution of the Labour Party, London, 1960, p. 4. 
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disillusioned on discovering that the party’s rhetoric about “inner- 
party democracy ’’ bears so little relation to its practice. R. H. S. 
Crossman, one of the recent heroes of the activists, has summarized 
the situation, as the militants tend to see it, with cruel precision: 

. . since it could not afford, like its opponents, to maiiftain a 
large army of paid party workers, the Labour Party required 
militants — politically conscious socialists to do the work of organizing 
the constituencies. But since these militants tended to be * extremists *, 
a constitution was needed which maintained their enthusiasm by 
apparently creating a full party democracy while excluding them from 
effective power. Hence the concession in principle of sovereign 
powers to the delegates at the Annual Conference, and the removal 
in practice of most of this sovereignty through the tiade union block 
vote on the one hand, and the aimplete independence of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour P.irly on the othcr.”^ 

The only occasion when the party's policy-decision mechanisms 
broke down completely was in 1960-61 when, on a ihajor issue of 
policy, the party leadership was unable to win preponderant trade 
union support in the conference (although at Scarborough in 1960 
two-thirds of the constituency delegates supported the parliamentary 
leadeiship). And in this profoundly important test case a sufficient 
number of the dissident unions subsequently reversed themselves in 
the following year to ensure that the next party conference would 
fall in line again with the Parliamentary Party. 

Thereafter the autonomy of the PLP could hardly any longer be in 
dispute. But what was in dispute was whether the parly could 
continue to cling to a pohcy-decision process which conveyed the 
public impression that Labour’s parliamentary leaders (and therefore 
the alternative government) were repeatedly on the point of des- 
truction at the hands of their more militant “ supporters In fact, 
of course, Gaitskell emerged from the struggle of 1960-61 a more 
powerful figure in his party than all but a very few Leaders of any of 
the main parties iji this century. And this helped enormously to 
cnliance his personal standing as a prospective Prime Minister. But 
the opinion polls and other evidence strongly suggest that the 
Labour party has sulTered grave electoral damage as a consequence 
of its bitter public quarrels. Yet, incredibly enough, the party has 
made no move even to re-examine its decision-making processes in 
almost half a century. 

Friction between parliamentary parties and their supporters 
outside Parliament is no doubt inevitable; the parliamentarians, in 

* Grossman, R. H. S., in his Introduction to the Fontana edition of Bagehot, 
W., The English Constitution (1963). To tracothe gyrations in Grossman's own 
position, see p. 626 above, and n. 2. 
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determining their policies, must take many factors into account and, 
whatever weight they may give to the views of their active supporters 
on particular issues, they cannot allow themselves to be reduced to 
the role of spokesmen of the active minority who control their 
extra-parliamentary organizations. The Labour party endowed itself 
with a party constitution which raised this danger in sharpest form. 
Yet the leadership group of the PLP, while paying lip-service to the 
theory of inner-party democracy, has repeatedly and consistently 
refused to accept direction from its extra-parliamentary sup- 
porters. 

Setting aside the party myths and the inter-party propaganda it is 
clear that the primary function of the mass organizations of the 
Conservative and Labour parties is to sustain two competing teams 
of parliamentary leaders between whom the electorate as a whole 
may periodically choose. When the electorate has made its choice, 
the leaders of the successful team don the garments of authority 
which are provided under the Cabinet system and they retain this 
authority so long as they retain the confidence of their followers 
in Parliament (and, of course, of the electorate). Their followers 
outside Parliament become little more than a highly organized 
pressure group with a special channel of communication discctly 
to the I-eader, the Cabinet and the parliamentary party. Any 
disposition to take advantage of this special relationship is normally 
more than neutralized by feelings of pride and loyalty to their 
leaders and by an anxiety not to embarrass them in the execution 
of their duties or to provide aid and comfort to the rival team, 
who arc eagerly preparing to overthrow them at the forthcoming 
election. Most governments at one time or another find it advisable 
to make concessions on some issue of policy to the clearly expressed 
views of their followers outside Parliament. But they make such 
concessions much more frequently to their followers in Parliament, 
on whose day-to-day support in the division lobbies the government 
depends, than they do to their followers in the country whose 
allegiance is tested normally only at five-yearly intervals. While 
the parliamentary parly is in opposition it tends to listen more 
readily to the voices of its supporters in the country; but even while 
in opposition no major parliamentary party in the modern period 
has allowed itself to be relegated to the role of spokesman or servant 
of its mass organization. 

Oslrogorski’s fears notwithstanding, the institution of Parlia- 
ment has survived almost unimpaired into the age of mass elector- 
ates and of mass parties. One of the few significant developments 
has been the decline of the independent Member of Parliament 
(althougli this has been a much less spectacular process than some 
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have maintained) ^ and in addition, the diraini<^ing freedom of 
action accorded to the independently-minded members of both 
of the great parties. As each parliamentary party has developed 
a vast, cumbersome, but highly organized appendage outside 
Parliament, the flexibih'ty of parliamentary parties has undoubtedly 
declined. The parliamentary leaders can be virtually certain that 
the withdrawal of the whip by the parliamentary party, if it is followed 
by expulsion from the mass organization, will result in the political 
death of the apostate concerned. In this respect it may be argued 
that the growth of the mass party has greatly increased the rigidity 
of party relationships in the House of Commons. 

In such circumstances it would appear to be more than ever 
important that minority groups within each of the great parties 
should be given reasonable scope for expression of their views and 
for an opportunity to convert their fellow party members both in 
the House of Commons and in the mass party outside to their 
own point of view. Admittedly no party can tolerate a fully 
organized “ party* within a party”; this was shown conclusively 
by Labour’s experience during the period 1929-31 (discussed in 
Chapter VJI) which culminated in the break with the ILP. It 
is largely because of this experience that the Labour Party has 
viewed all attempts to organize minority opinion within the party 
as an intolerable threat to its own survival. There arc clearly- 
defined limits beyond which organized minorities cannot be per- 
mitted to go if the parent party is to function as a coherent contender 
for office. But the Labour Party appears to lean towards a 
dangerously rigorous conception of party discipline which some- 
times appears to resemble the Communist conception of democratic 
centralism. If both major parties become too grimly intolerant of 
honest differences of opinion among their followers on major matters 
of policy then there are real grounds for concern in a period in 
which the prospects for minor parties and independent candidates 
are so poor. ThCidanger has been more evident in the case of the 
Labour Party; but in another form it is no less real in the case of 
the Conservatives. They have found it less necessary to rely on 
rigid codes of discipline; tliis may be in part a reflection of the fact 
that ideological disputes culminating in threatened party splits are 
rare. But, as was shown in Chapter X, the Conservatives have 
tolerated a type of constituency discipline applied to certain of their 
M.P.s wliich has been almost as harsh in its effects as the disciplinary 
codes imposed by the PLP. If the two great parties together arc to 
dominate the whole political life of the community, then it is essential 


* See Butler, D E., The Electoral System in Bntain, 1918-1951, pp. 153 ff. 
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that every encouragement should be ^ven to the expression of honest 
political differences within each. These differences become a 
source of concern only if they threaten the ability of a party to form 
and sustain a government. Short of this, intra-party differences 
must<be welcomed as an indispensable means of preventing the sort 
of intellectual sclerosis which appears at times to threaten the two 
great parties of this country. 

Apart from these particular sources of concern, one must face 
the more fundamental question as to whether the present system of 
party organization in Great Britain deserves the label “ democratic”. 
Because the party leaders in Parliament do not hold themselves 
directly responsible to the members of the party outside Parliament 
it is sometimes alleged that this proves that both great parties are 
“undemocratic”. Or, as some would argue, it provides a triumph- 
ant vindication of the “ iron law of oligarchy ” associated with the 
name of Robert Michels.^ Certainly the analysis in Parts I and II 
of this study has shown that there is ample evidence of the working 
of what Michels calls the “ technical ” and' “ psychological ” 
factors which tend to ensure the emergence of, and the retention of 
power by, a small group of leaders in each party. But evidence has 
also been provided (it is perhaps more extensive in the history of 
the Conservative Party than in the Labour Party) of revolts against 
the party leaders which have culminated in their overthrow. The 
“ law of oligarchy ” is certainly not an “ iron ” law. Parties arc 
usually content to be led ; but ‘this is largely because there is no 
other way in which they can operate. This does not mean, however, 
that parly leadership groups can ignore with impunity the moods and 
aspirations of their follow'ers; they must carry their followers (and 
above all their followers in their parliamentary party) with them. 
And to do so, they have to take into account at every stage the clearly- 
defined currents of opinion within their party. Blind appeals to 
loyalty (either to the person of the Leader or to the party itself) 
are frequently resorted to, and often they achieve their purpose. 
But they arc rarely successful in bridging a real gulf when one does 
develop between the leaders and their followers. 

Another factor must be taken into account in assessing the 
relevance of Michels’ theories. Largely no doubt as a result of his 
own continental background, Michels appeared to assume that a 
“ democratic ” political party ought ideally to be under the direc- 
tion and control of its mass membership. Michels suggested that 
this relationship never proves feasible in practice because of the 
operation of his law of oligarchy. But in the British context there 
is another reason of greater importance: the conventions of the 

^ Sec Chaper 1. 
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parliamentaiy system (which have been accepted, by all parties, 
including the Labour Party) require that Members of Parliament, 
and therefore parliamentary parties also, must hold themselves 
responsible solely to the electorate and not to the mass organiza- 
tion of their supporters outside Parliament. In other words, a 
crude application of Michels’ theories would ignore what might be 
termed the division of labour within British political parties. It 
would ignore the fact that the primary function of the mass organi- 
zations is to sustain competing teams of potential leaders in the 
House of Commons in order that the eleetorate as a whole may 
choose between them. All other functions (involving attempts by 
the mass organizations to influence the formulation of policy and 
the emergence of leaders within the parliamentary parties) are, and 
must remain, subsidiary. The mass organizations may be permitted 
to play some part in these respects; but if they attempted to arr-^gate 
to themselves a determining influence with respect to policy or 
leadership they would be cutting across the chain of responsibility 
from Cabinet, to Parliament, to electorate, which is fundamental to 
the theory of the British parliamentary system. 

But Michels apart, many of the other criticisms of the alleged 
undemocratic nature of party organization reflect a persistent belief 
in what might be termed the classical conception of the democratic 
process. In a penetrating analysis of the shortcomings of this 
classical conception, Joseph Schumpeter has shown how little 
relation it bears to the democratic process as it has evolved in 
Britain and most other political democracies.* In the late eighteenth 
century it was assumed that the democratic process would ensure 
the triumph of the common good by permitting the people them- 
selves to decide issues through the election of representatives who 
assembled to carry out “the people’s will’’. The electorate, it was 
assumed, might be called on to pronounce on certain major issues 
(perhaps by means of referenda); all other issues would be decided 
by a committee (Parliament) elected by the whole adult population. 
The function of the members of this committee would ^ to voice, 
reflect or represent the will of the electorate. Lip-service is still 
paid to this classical conception of democracy even by many who 
are aware of the extent to which it has proved unworkable. The 
study of the psychology of political processes has revealed the 
importance of the extra-rational and the irrational elements in 
social behaviour. The parallel development of the arts of political 
propaganda has enabled political leaders to exploit the irrational 
element in human behaviour and to manufacture what is often a 

Schumpeter, J. A., Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, London, 
19S2. pp 250 ff. 
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purely synthetic “general will” ; so much so that some are pre- 
pared to argue, with Schumpeter, that the will of the people is the 
product and not the motive power of the political process. 

It has also become increasingly evident that the classical theory 
attributed to the electorate an altogether unrealistic degree of 
initiative; it came near to ignoring completely the importance of 
leadership in the political process. It is no doubt more realistic to 
argue that the essence of the democratic process is that it should 
provide a free competition for political leadership. The essential 
rdle of the electorate is not to reach decisions on specific issues of 
policy but to decide which of two or more competing teams of 
potential leaders shall make the decisions. The democratic process 
ensures that there will be a periodic opportunity for the electorate 
to review the record of the decision-makers who currently hold 
office; and, if the electorate wishes, it may replace them with an 
alternative team. The competing teams usually offer broad declara- 
tions of policy respecting their long-range goals; they may also 
promise to introduce specific items of legislation; or alternatively 
they may, like the National Government formed in 1931, ask only 
for a “ Doctor’s Mandate ” to do whatever they may subsequently 
decide to be necessary in the national interest. In the formulation 
of electoral programmes the mass party usually plays some part, 
although in both the Conservative and Labour Parties final decisions 
in this regard rest with the parliamentary leaders. These leaders 
are bound to be concerned mainly with their own conception of the 
national interest and with the competing demands of various interest 
groups which may or may not be adequately reflected within their 
party organizations. But one thing is certain ; initiative in the 
formulation of policy cannot possibly come primarily from the 
several millions of party supporters or from the electorate as a 
whole. The active party workers must devote themselves primarily 
to sustaining the teams of candidates for leadership between whom 
the electorate may choose {although the interest group system 
enables those elements in the electorate who wish to do so to 
press their views and demands on the team that secures office). 

The mass organizations of the Conservative and Labour Parties 
have, of course, additional functions which have been examined in 
some detail in the course of this study. They serve as a two-way 
channel of communication between the leaders of the parliamentary 
parties and their supporters in the country; w'hen the parliamentary 
parly is in office its mass organization plays a vital role in explaining 
and defending the work of the government and in keeping it informed 
of currents of opinion in the country. A further function of the 
mass political organizations is to provide a means whereby the 
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politically active individuals in the community can play some part, 
however limited, in influencing both the formulation of party 
policy and the emergence of party leaders. And for those citizens 
who seek to play a more influential part in the political life of the 
community, participation in the mass organizations provide;^ an 
excellent preliminary training for parliamentary candidature and 
eventual entry into Parliament. 

Seen from the viewpoint of society as a whole, mass political 
parties of the kind that have emerged in Britain fulfil an invaluable 
set of functions. By exposing the electoiate to a cross-fire of 
political argument and debate they stimulate public interest in the 
essential business of “ attending to the arrangements of society ”. 
The mass parties also fulfil an important integrating function. 
They are one of the main channels through which interest groups 
and both organized and unorganized bodies of opinion can bring 
their views to the attention of parliamentarians. The parliamentary 
leaders in turn must weigh and evaluate the views that are 
conveyed through • these and other channels. Inevitably these 
views are taken into account in the formulation of parliamentary 
policy. ' Lord Br>'ce saw American partie* as “ brokers ” whose 
piiniary business it was to serve various interests and to reconcile 
diem. In the much more homogeneous Siicicty of Britain the mass 
parties arc inevitably less preoccupied with this Usk; they do never- 
theless play an important rfile in integrating the diverse and some- 
times conflicting interests and opinions in the community. But this 
study has boon concerned not with the broad social fonclion of 
panics but with their internal structure and the distiibution of power 
within each. And no emphasis on the auxiliary functions of the 
mass organizations outside Parliament can be allowed to obscure 
the basic proposition that the mass parties are primarily the servants 
of their respective parliamentary paitics; that their piincipal 
function is to sustain teams of parliamentary leaders between whom 
the electorate is pcrjodically invited to choose. 

If this is a fair description of the realities of the democratic pro- 
cess then it should be evident that the two major British political 
parties arc well suited to play an appr<ipriate role in this process. 
They have managed to avoid most of the serious pitfalls into which 
parly organizations in many other countries have fallen. The 
ideological conflict between the parlies is not so great as to threaten 
the survival of the democratic process itself; yet it is great enough 
to ensure that the members of the mass organizations of the two 

^ For a fuller statement of the present writer’s views on the r61e of interest 
groups in the political system see McKenzie, R. T., “ Parties, Pressure Groups and 
the ftritish Political Process ”, The Political Quarter/y, Jaih-Mar., 1958, pp. 5-16. 
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main parties will work willingly for the victory of their cause without 
seeking illicit material rewards for their efforts. The autonomy of 
the two great parliamentary parties is almost completely un- 
impaired, although each of them has devised a system of consulta- 
tion,, with its mass organization which ensures that the latter will 
not be so exasperated with its impotence as to refuse to fulfil its 
function as a vote-getting agency. Each major party has organized 
a professional machine which works alongside the mass organiza- 
tion and ensures the latter’s efficiency without appearing too 
obviously to dominate it. Neither of these machines has in any 
way threatened to become the real centre of power within its respec- 
tive party organization. Both great parties have tapped large-scale 
financial resources without becoming completely beholden to those 
who provide the funds; neither party in office has sacrificed its 
conception of the national interest in order to serve the purposes of 
those sections of the community which finance its operations. 

Reference has been made throughout this study to serious short- 
comings in each of the major party organizationtt; there is plenty of 
scope for the reformer in both the Conservative and Labour Pariies. 
There may also be scope for those who seek to modify or to trans- 
form other aspects of British parliamentary democracy. But an 
extensive review of the working of British party organizations 
inspires neither alarm nor gloom; sixty years after Ostrogorski 
wrote there appears to be no reason to conclude that events have 
justified his pessimistic expectation that the parliamentary system 
was unlikely to survive the emergence of the mass party. It might 
be argued, indeed, that the parliamentary system gives every appear- 
ance of outliving the age of the mass party; there is much evidence 
to support the view that the traditional electoral activities of the 
mass party, including the conduct of public meetings, canvassing and 
the rest, aie now of declining importance in influencing the outcome 
of elections. It seems likely that the really effective electioneering 
of the future will rely increasingly on the ncY^er mass media of 
radio and, above all, of television. Perhaps in retrospect it will be 
evident that the mass party saw its heyday during the period when 
the extension of the franchise had created a mass electorate, but 
there was as yet no effective means of reaching the voters in their 
own homes. But meanwhile, there can be no doubt that despite the 
many new problems it created, the mass party did not fulfil the 
gloomy expectations of its early chroniclers. Perhaps the most 
apt conclusion for this study can be borrowed from Lord Bryce’s 
foreword t^wrilten in 1902) to the first edition of Ostrogorski’s 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties. Bryce had 
praised Ostrogorski’s work very highly, but he questioned his 
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preoccupation with “the pathology of party government”. Bryce 
concluded: “ In England, happily for En^and, th^ party organi* 
zations have not ceased to be controlled by men occupying a 
position which makes them amenable to public opinion, nor have 
they as yet departed far from those traditions in which the strength of 
English free government lies.” Bryce’s observation is equally 
valid to-day. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY 

The structure of the Liberal Party is not fundamentally different 
from that of the Conservative and Labour Parties. ITie Leader is 
elected by the Liberal Members of Parliament and thereafter he is 
recognized (as is the Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party) as 
national leader of his party. The co-ordination of the Liberal 
Party’s work inside and outside Parliament is undertaken by a com- 
plex body known as the Liberal Party Committee which is presided 
over by the Leader. Its members include the Chief Whi])'. in the 
House of Commons and House of Lords, the Leader of the Party 
in the House of Lords, the President of the Party Organization, 
tlie Chairman of the National Executive, the« Chairman (or other 
representative) of the Liberal Candidates’ Association. The leader 
in agi cement with the President of the Party also appoints additional 
members of the Committee as follows: twelve from a panel of f'orly 
Liberals (fifteen of w'hom are nominated by the Parliamentary Party, 
fifteen elected by the Council of the Party Organization, ten by the 
Liberal Candidates’ AssviciationX In addition ten furlhei members 
may be co-opted by the Chairman in agreement with the Pivsidont of 
the Patty Organization. This Liberal P.»rty Committee cleaily 
provides a much moic elaborate structiiic for the co-oidination of 
party activities inside and outside Parliament than exists in cither the 
Conservative or Labour Parties. The existence of this committee 
does not, however, modify the ultimate autonomy of the paity in 
Parliament. 

The Liberal Party Organization is a term used by Liberals to 
describe the whole structure of the popular organization of the 
party outside Parliament. The President and other officers of the 
Liberal Party Organization are elected annually by the Assembly, 
which is the annual conference of the Party Organization. Those 
entitled to attend include the representatives of all constituency 
associations of fifty members or more paying at least one shilling a 
year, together with certain ex officio members such as M.P.s, 
candidates. Agents, and Organizers and representatives of the 
Young Liberals and Women’s Liberals Association. In addition to 
electing the officers of tlie Liberal Party Organization, the Assembly 
receives from its Council a report on the work of tlie party and 
debates policy resolutions proposed by the constituency associations 
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or Other organs of the party. The Assembly is thus ijesponsible for 
determining the broad outlines of party policy. 

The Liberal Council (which corresponds to the Conservative 
Central Council) meets quarterly; it includes thirty representatives 
elected by tlie Assembly, along with representatives of the party in 
the Commons and the Lords and members elected by the Area 
Federations, the Women’s Liberals, the Young Liberals, and all 
members of the Executive. According to Liberal Party literature, the 
first duty of the Council is “to stimulate militant Liberalism in 
every part of the country ’’ and to express the views of Liberals on 
current political questions as they arise. The Council is also respon- 
sible Tor maintaining the party headquarters, for raising funds, for 
securing that candidates are adopted in as many constituencies as 
possible, and for publicity and propaganda work. In addition, it 
appoints a smaller body, the Executive Committee, which meets at 
least once a month, to look after the day-to-day aflairs of the party. 

Liberal strategy during the 1959 general election was controlled 
from Party Headquarters by a small standing conintittee set u]) by 
the paity leader under the Chairmanship of Frank Byers (a former 
Liberal M.P.). This five-member Standing Committee continued 
to 1 unction after the election and was responsible for a further 
cenirah/ation of control of the Party and the consequent upheavals 
in organization (which included the departure from office of two 
succi-ssi\e General Directors of the party organization). The Com- 
mittee also played an important part in reorganizing the procedures 
of the party Assembly, after that body had had a particularly 
chaolic session in 1958. Eventually after much internal criticism of 
the Committee’s power, the Committee was legitimized, so to speak; 
its composition w'as changed to include three ex officio members 
plus six others; its official status henceforth was that of a sub- 
committee on organization. Yet it unquestionably continued to 
wield great power in determining the broad directions of the Party's 
affairs. , 

The constituency associations arc banded together into a number 
of Area Federations to co-ordinate and extend the work of the 
party within their respective areas. The constituency associations 
themselves are responsible for their own organization, working 
arrangements and finance. They also undertake the usual educa- 
tional and propaganda work and, of coiu^e, they sponsor Liberal 
candidates in local and national elections. An unusual feature of 
the Liberal Party constitution is the wide range of additional 
responsibilities laid on the constituency associations. According 
to the party constitution, they must “ keep watch upon the legisla- 
tive and administrative work of the Government especially as it 
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affects the needs and interests of the district and to direct the atten- 
tion of local authorities, the public and the press to the importance 
of these subjects, and to the methods by which Liberals believe 
they should be handled.” They must “help all citizens without 
respect of party, creed or race, to secure their rights, and to protect 
them against oppression.” italics added.) They must, finally, 
“demonstrate that Liberals desire to help their neighbours by 
providing, wherever possible, such social services as are not other- 
wise available.” This is a surprising outburst of radical idealism 
to be found in a party constitution; on paper at least, it appears 
to set the Liberal Party rather apart from the narrower political 
pre-occupations of the other two parties, although in practice the 
Liberal Associations play a rdle very similar to those of the Con- 
servative and Labour parties. 

The Party Headquarters is responsible to the Executive and the 
Council and through them to the Assembly. It provides secre- 
tarial and executive assistance to all the national organs of the 
party and their committees, and in addition* the headquarters is 
responsible for publicity, propaganda and research. 

1 he Liberal Party’s endemic financial dilTicullies have arisen from 
the fact that, unlike the Conservative and Labour Parties, it ^ould 
rely on the assured finanaal support of no great interest group. 
The then Chairman of the Liberal Party Executive wrote in 1948 that 
the party was poor, “ only because it has no wealthy pressure group 
to finance it.”^ In addition, during the party’s long decline electoral 
failure bred further financial difficulties and these difficulties helped 
to ensure renewed failure. In the late ’fifties and early ’sixties the 
converse also proved to be true; a rise in the party’s electoral 
fortunes helped to bring about an improvement m its financial 
position. In 1951 the Liberal Party annual income was barely 
£11,000. It rose very gradually until by 1959 it was £23.573; after 
the 1959 election the figure rose to £43,932 and in 1961 it was 
£46,879. In 1962 according to the Party’s Treasurer, Col. Gardner- 
Thorpe, the Liberal Party funds were keeping pace with the in- 
creased poll at the by-elections of that year. In the first six months 
of 1962 the Liberal Party received £50,346— more than its income 
for the whole of 1961.* 


* Cited in Fothergill, P., “ Political Party Funds; The Liberal View,” Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, VoL I, pp. 52 ff. 

* The Guardian, 24th August, 1962. 
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PARTY FINANCE! 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 

The Maxwell Fyfe Committee on Party Organization undertook 
an extensive review of the Conservative party’s financial methods. 
This committee warned of the dangers of the party’s policy of 
secrecy in financial matters: “ In the past no information about 
the expenditure or income or requirements at the Centre has been 
available to responsible Constituency Officers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, Candidates or ordinary members of the Party. The advan- 
tages of secrecy,” the committee argued, “ arc outweighed by the 
disadvantages of failing to tell Conservative supporters frankly what 
bill they must foot if they want the country properly governed. . . . 
The Treasurer of the Party should publish an annual financial 
statement . . . People will subscribe more generously when they 
can see how their contributions arc spent.” ® In moving the 
adoption of the interim report of the Maxwell Fyfe Committee at 
the 1948 conference, Henry Brooke added the further warning that 
“ lack of information . . . engenders suspicion.” ® 

In launching his appeal for a £1,000,000 fighting fund in 1947, 
Lord Woolton admitted: ” It is a new thing for the Conservative 
Party to make a public appeal for money. ... In the past the 
Party has been shy of asking for money, and it has collected for its 
Central Fund from a few hundred people.” * It would not seem 
unreasonable to assume that these were the people who responded 
to the famous appeal by Mr. Baldwin in 1926: ” We need funds and 
I look to the City of London to give a lead in providing that support 
which as business men they should be prepared to give, in view of 
our efforts to make their business safe.” ‘ 

Lord Woolton warned at the 1947 conference, however, that the 
Conservatives were not “ the rich man’s Party ” and he claimed 

1 This Appendix is a revised version of “ A Note on Party Finance,” by 
the present wnter which originally appeared in Bailey, S., (ed.). The British 
Party System. London, 1952. It is republished by kind permission of the 
Hansard Society 

* Maxwell Fyfe Report, p. 15. 

* 1948 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 37. 

* 1947 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 77. 

■ Daily Telegraph. 2nd February, 1926. 
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indeed “ we ar^ over-spending ourselves five times”. The Maxwell 
Fyfe Committee estimated ‘‘ the gap ” in national party finances 
(i.e., the difference between assured annual income and what the 
party ” ought to be sble to spend ”) at £200,000. The committee 
argi’cd that this sum should be raised by the constituency associa- 
tions through a “ voluntary quota scheme ” related to the Conserva- 
tive voting strength in each constituency at the immediately pre- 
ceding general election. The Maxwell Fyfe Committee subse- 
quently reported that “ a great many Ass-^ciations are accepting 
freely and generously their new responsibility.” However, since 
the party still does not publish its accounts, it is impossible to 
know how far the constituency contributions have helped in the 
closing of the £200,000 annual “ gap ” in the party’s funds. 

As was noted in Chapter IV the Conservative Party in opposition 
after 1945 also re-examined another financial problem: the question 
of contributions to party funds by candidate> and M.P.s. Lord 
Woollon admitted at the 1947 annual conference; “ In the past it 
has cost a good deal of money to be a Conservative candidate,” 
and he added the warning, “ Wc cannot afford only to draw our 
candidates from the people with money.” ^ To meet this problem 
the Maxwell Fylc Committee iccommended, first, that the^entire 
election expenses of Conservative candidates should be the 
responsibility of the constituency associations ; second, that 
candidates should not be permitted to contribute to the funds of 
their association more than £25 per year and M.P.s should not be 
permitted to contribute more than £50 per year. In any case, the 
question of an annual subscription to the funds of the parly must 
not henceforth be mentioned by any constituency selection committee 
to any candidate before he has been selected. These provisions 
were to apply to all candidates selected after 31st December, 1948. 
After a spirited debate this report was adopted by the annual con- 
ferena* in October 1948.** 

In March 1962 The Conservative Central Council decided not to 
adopt a proposal that the legal ceiling on elcciion expenditure by 
all parties at con.stiiuency level should be raised. The limit —£450 
a candidate plus an additional Ud. for each elector in borough 
constituencies and 2d. in the counties — was fixed fourteen years 
earlier, when Labour was in power. Since then all costs involved in 
electioneering have soared. It is possible the Conservatives may have 
decided not to open the question of local expenses for fear the demand 
might grow for a wholesale revision of the law respecting all forms 
of political expenditure. 

^ 1947 Conservative Annual Conference Report, p. 77. 

* 1948 Conservative Annual Conference Report, pp. 35-44. 
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The officials of the Conservs live Party have continued to argue 
against the publication of ^drty accounts. A former General 
Director of the Conservatwe Central Office put the argument in this 
way. The idea of publishing the accounts of political parties is 
superficially attractive. It arises from the instinctive curiosity about 
other people’s affairs which we all share.” He claimed however, that 
the public welfare would not be advanced in any way by ’such 
publication because “ the publication of comparative figures . . . 
would be completely misleading. There can be no standard form of 
comparison owing to the fundamental differences in the corapo«ition 
and functions of the different party organizations and their relations 
with quasi-political bodies.” ^ 

In the same vein, the Conservative Campaign Guide for 1950 
argued that in fact the Labour Party is only a section of the socialist 
movement as a whole and therefore the money which it confesses 
to spending is only a small part of the funds expended on propaganda 
for socialism. “ In 1948,” the Guide claims, “ the combined income 
of the political funds of the trade unions amounted roughly to 
£399,000, of which £1 13,000 went to the Socialist Party in affiliation 
fees. The whole of the balance of £286,000 was also available for 
the propagation of Socialism.” In the same year, the Campaign 
Guide pointed out, the subscriptions of the Retail Societies to the 
Co-operative Union amounted to over £100,000 and of this sum a 
“ substantial part ”, it is claimed, was applied to the furtherance of 
the S(x;ialist cause. In addition, the Guide argued that the £370,000 
a year spent by the Retail Societies themselves on educational 
work, “ cannot be anything but a pow'crful auxiliary of the Socialist 
propaganda machine.” The Conservative handbook therefore 
concluded that “ the Socialist Movement has at its disposal an in- 
come little less than £1,000,000 a year quite apart from what is 
raised and spent by the Constituency Labour Parties.” * 

Because the publication of party accounts would be liable to be 
“ highly misleading the Conservative Party opposed the motion, 
moved by Mr. Geoffrey Bing, a Labour M.P., and accepted by 
the House of Commons on 15th December, 1949, “ that in the opimon 
of this House, political parties and all other organizations having 
political action as one of their aims should publish annually full 
and adequate statements of their accounts.” ^ 

In parliamentary debates in July 1960 and in March 1961 the 
Conservatives again opposed the publication of party accounts. 
On the latter occasion Sir Toby Low, M.P. (Vice-Chairman of the 

' Parliamentary Affairs, Autumn, 1948, pp. 49 ff. 

* Conservative Campaign Guide, 1950, (Supplement), pp. 93-6 
® House of Commons Debates, 15th Eiecember, 1949 
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Conservative Party Organization) said; “ I know the honourable 
Members opposite are under the curious illusion that the Labour 
Party publishes its accounts .... Its accounts include sums varying 
between £220,000 and £280,000 a year, but those sums do not show, 
firsh constituency revenue and expenditure . . . which Mr. Ian 
Mikardo told us in 1955 amounted to £1 million. The accounts do 
not include two-thirds of the trade union funds — ^two-thirds which 
amount to £500,000. They do not include the fund which the 
Co-operative Party uses for political purposes. Nor do they include 
any money value, because I do not see how they could, for the reason 
of the fact that many trade union branches and shop stewards’ 
meetings form nuclei of political organizations. They include none 
of those things.”^ He claimed in conclusion : “ We have no meaning- 
ful account from any political party in this country”. It was 
“ hypocritical ” for any political party to pretend otherwise.® 

THE LABOUR PARTY 

The National Executive Committee report to the annual conference 
includes a statement showing the Labour Party’s current financial 
position. The 1961 report showed a credit balance at the end of 
1960 of over £323,000. The statement indicates that for that year 
the Trade Unions provided £206,000 in affiliation fees, while the 
constituency Labour Parties contributed £30,000 in affiliation fees.® 

Constituency parties are responsible for their own financial 
arrangements, including election expenses, although various forms 
of assistance in money and in kind (printed material, etc.) are pro- 
vided in certain circumstances from central party funds. Where a 
candidate is specifically endorsed by a particular trade union or 
co-operative society, it is customary for the sponsoring organization 
to make a money grant to the funds of the constituency party and to 
contribute a special sum towards election expenses. As was noted 
above (p. 554), the maximum a sponsoring organization may contri- 
bute to the constituency party's funds is an annual grant of £300 and 
80 per cent, of the legal maximum election expenses. 

The trade unions have of course been the financial mainstay of 
the Labour Party. Martin Harrison in his survey of trade union 
finance has commented: 

‘ House of Commons Debates (1961), Vol. 636, p. 1427. 

* Ibid.,p. 1430. 

’ When a General Election is due a special fund-raising appeal is made 
by the party. Thus, for example, in 1949 the trade unions contributed 
£148,000 towards the General Election Fund and £27,000 towards the party's 
Development Fund, in addition to tteir annual affiliation fees for that year 
of £124,000. 
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“ By any British standard the unions’ political income is formidable. 
Now running at about three-quarters of a million poimds per year — 
and backed by reserves equal to two years expenditure — it has 
almost quadrupled since the war. In 1945 the total income of union 
political funds was £219,000. Increased membership and the return 
to contracting-out brought it up sharply to £465,000 by 1948. Then, 
after a more gradual rise, a general increase in contributions after 
1956 raised it rapidly to £770,000 in 1958.” ‘ 

Harrison estimates that union political funds were dispersed in 
1958 in the following way: £364,000 to the national level of the 
Labour Party; £12,000 at the regional level; £161,0(X} to the con- 
stituencies; in addition £154,000 was spent internally by the unions. ‘ 

Tvio years later it was reported that during 1959 (an election year) 
the trade unions had spent £891,000 from their political funds, 
easily the largest sum in the history of the movement.’ (In their 
reserve political fund that year they held £1,234,000.) The average 
expenditure amounted to 2s. 8d. for each of the 6,770,000 members 
paying the levy. (ll.J per cent, of union members contracted out of 
the political levy). 

But despite the rich financial resources of the trade unions the 
Labour Party in recent years has found itself in increasing financial 
difficulty. Individual membership declined steadily after 1957 and 
there was also a slight decline in trade union memtership. By 1961 
the party reported an accumulated deficit of £94,952.* in order 
to meet this problem it was decided that the the sum contributed 
to central party funds by local parties and by affiliated trade unions 
should be raised (in two stages) from 6d. to Is. a head per year. 
But even this increased rate produces a comparatively modest sum 
if one takes into account the cost of modern electioneering and 
propaganda techniques.* In addition it would seem remarkable 
that the individual membership subscription of 6s. a year has not 
been increased in over 20 years although in the same period there 
has been a three-fold increase in prices and a four-fold increase in 
wages.* 

But the party is not as poor as its deficit would lead one to believe. 
The party has a Reserve Fund which, beginning with a balance of 
£113 in 1943, reached £327,428 in 1961. This is treated however as 

^ Harrison, M., The Tirade Uniom and the Labour Party, p. 60. 

*/Wrf.,p,95. 

* The Times, 14tb November, 1960. In previous dection years they spent 
£638,000 (1955) and £583,000 (1951). 

* 196 J Labour Party Annmd Conference Report, p. 48. 

* Rowland, C., “ Labour Publicity ”, PolitUscd Quarterly, Vol. 31, No. 3, 
July-Septem^, 1960. 

* The Mechanics of Victory, Fabian Pamphlet, 1962, p. 18. 
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an emergency , fund — ^to be dipped into only at elections. As the 
New Statesman has commented, in a survey of Labour finances, 

the sum is an extraordinarily large nest-egg for a party that is 
always pleading poverty . . The paper adds that the “ general 
election fund is seen as something sacred — only to be touched in 
the acttial emergency of a general election campaign. . . .” The New 
Statesman concluded that the evidence suggests that “Transport 
House still believes that British General Elections are won or lost in 
three weeks.”^ 

The weakness of the Labour Party’s pubhdty efforts in the past 
appeared to be due not primarily to a lack of money so much as to 
a waste of resources and a myopic view as to how elections are 
won. During the 1959 election campaign itself the Conservative 
Party spent not much more than the Labour Party (the Conservatives 
spending £475.915 lo the Labour Party’s £437,725 and the Liberals’ 
£114,949).^ But according to David Butler and Richard Rose, who 
analysed the costs of campaign expenditures in their study of the 
1959 election, the Tory expenditure for the !*wo years before the 
election was approximately £468,000 (that is five times Labour’s 
expenditure during the same period).® This pre-election expenditure 
is of course in no way controlled by election law; the law is entirely 
“ prc-pscphological,” in that it takes no account of the findings of 
recent election studies which suggest that political activity and 
propaganda during the 200 weeks between elections is far more 
important than the propaganda activity during the three weeks of the 
campaign itself.* Clearly the law ought to be re-examined (perhaps 
by a Royal Commission) and changed to take into account the 
importance of expenditure between elections. Meanwhile the Labour 
Party in its own interest might come to terms with the fact that there 
is no use hoarding its considerable financial resources until too late 
(i.e. until the election campaign proper begins).® 

* New Statesman, 15th September, 1961. 

' Butler, D. and Rose, R., The British General Election of 1959, London, 
1960, Chapt. 111. 

»/W</.,p. 281. 

* Trenaman, J. and McQuail, D., Television and the Political Image, London, 
i9(A, passim. 

* See also McKenzie. R. T. “ Voting, Spending and the Law ”, Observer, 
18th March, 1962. Since the criticisms of Labour’s attitude towards election 
spending (in the text above) were written, the party’s policy has changed dramati- 
cally. In May 1 963 it launched a massive campaign of press and poster advertising 
esUnuited by The Times (20th May, 1963) to cost approximately £200,000. For a 
valuable criticism of the British electoral law see Newman, F. C., “ Money and 
Elections in Britain — Guide for America?” The Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. X, No. 3, Sept.. 1957 and ” Reflections on Money and Party Politics in 
Bntaia," Pailiamentary 4ffdirs, Vol. X, No. 3, Summer 1957. 
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The Labour Party certainly does not have at its disposal the funds 
which the Conservative Party can probably command. But in its 
inquest into the 1955 electoral defeat the Wilson Report commented 
(regarding the party’s financial situation) that they “thought it 
^ngerously misleading to think exclusively in terms of Tory mcmey 
and to ignore the efficiency of the voluntary organization which 
explains a great deal of their success and which it is not beyond (the 
Labour Parly’s) power to rival.’’ ^ 

In comment on their opponents finances the Labour Party 
Handbook (Facts and Figures for Socialists, 1951) argued vehemently 
that “ the nation should know what groups and organizations are 
specially anxious to have a Conservative Government.’’ The 
Handbook met the Conservative charge that Labour has powerful 
financial allies whose support is not reflected in the party's budget 
by alleging that “ big business is actively helping the Tories . . . 
The Aims of Industry and the Economic League are two organiza- 
tions engaged in anti-socialist propaganda. They have the strong 
support of the powerful Federation of British Industries.’’ The 
Economic League, it was claimed, had at that time 92 permanent 
full- and part-time speakers and during 1948 it distributed 9^ million 
leaflets and secured over 25,000 inches of press publicity. The Aims 
of Industry is described as “ a propaganda body in the interests of 
big business ’’, and the Handbook quotes the organization’s 1948 
report in which reference is made to the fact that in that year the 
press gave the Aims of Industry over 78,000 column inches of space 
(“ worth no less than £780,000 ’’).* 


‘ Interim Report of the Siib~Committee on Party Organization, London, 1955, 
pp. 7 IT. 

* Labour Party Handbook, 1951, pp. 304-6. 
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STANDING ORDERS OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARY LABOUR PARTY 

As Revised, Session 1945-6 

” The Parliamentary Party have the authority to withdraw the 
Whip on account of things said or done by Members of the Party 
in the House, such decision to be reported to the National Executive 
Committee. 

“ Outside activities, whether in writing or speech, which aie 
contrary to the discipline or constitution of the Party shall be dealt 
with by the National Executive Committee.” 

STANDING ORDERS 

“ 1. For the purpose ot securing concerted action in the House. 
Members shall consult the Ofhcers of the Parliamentary Party 
before tabling any Motion, Amendment or Prayer, or other pioposal 
which may involve Party policies or decisions and shall not vote 
for any Motion, Amendment or Prayer contrary to the decision 
of the Party Meeting. 

” 2. Where there is a persistent refusal to observe the decisions of 
the Parliamentary Party, it shall be the duly of the Liaison 
Committee to bring a recommendation to the Party Meeting to 
report the Member to the National Executive Committee, who shall 
consider the matter in its constituency and other aspects with which 
the National Executive Committee is concerned. The Member 
concerned shall have the right to be heard both by the Parliamentary 
Party and the National Executive Committee. 

“ 3. It is recognized that on certain matters, for example religion 
and temperance. Members may have good grounds for conscientious 
scruples, and in such ca.ses they may abstain from voting. 

“(The above Standing Orders may be amended, rescinded, 
altered, added to or suspended for such period and under such 
conditions as may be determined upon by a duly constituted meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party.) 

“ NOTE. — Members should take advantage of Party Meetings 
in suitable instances to raise questions of Party policy concerning 
which they may have doubts.” ^ 

* 1*>46 Labour Annual Conference Report, Appendix 1, p. 221. 
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As Revised, March 1952 

“ 1. The privilege of membership of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party involves the acceptance of the decisions of the Party Meeting. 
The Party recognizes the right of individual Members to abstain 
from voting on matters of deeply held personal conscientious 
conviction. 

“2. The Parliamentary Party have the right to withdraw the 
Whip on account of things said or done by Members of the Party 
in the House. The Member or Members concerned shall have the 
right to be heard at the Party Meeting before the Whip is withdrawn. 

“ 3 The National Executive Committee shall be informed of 
any decision to withdraw the Whip. 

“ 4. It is the duty of the Parliamentary Committee to bring before 
the Party Meeting cases of serious or persistent breaches of Party 
discipline, and in appropriate cases to recommend to the Party 
Meeting that the Member or Members concerned shall be reported 
to the National Executive Committee. The Member or Members 
concerned shall have the right to be heard by the Parliamentary 
Committee and the Parliamentary Party. 

“ 5. For the purpose of securing concerted action in the House, 
Members shall consult the Officers of the Parliamentary Party 
before tabling any motion, amendment or prayer, or other proposal 
which may involve Party policies or decisions. 

“ These Standing Orders may be amended, rescinded, altered, 
added to, suspended or reinstated for such period and under such 
conditions as may be determined, after due notice, by a duly con- 
stituted meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party.” ‘ 

As Revised, December 1961 

After the 1959 election the PLP agreed tt. rescind its Standing Orders 
in favour of a ^'gentlemen's agreement" to maintain a voluntary 
discipline within the Parliamentary Labour Party. But during the 
two years that followed there were bitter disputes on defence which 
culminated in the withdrawal of the Whip from fi\c M.P.s in March 
1960. It Hw subsequently decided in December 1961 to reimpose 
Standing Orders in somewhat more stringent form. The Standing 
Orders follow: 

“ 1. If the party is to be an effective force politically, its activities 
must be co-ordinated and collective decisions taken. The privilege 

1 1953 Labour Annual Conference Report, Appendix IV, p. 215. For a 
discussion of these standing orders see Morrison, H., Government and 
Parliament, Chapter VIII. 
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of membership of the Parliamentary Labour Party involves the 
acceptance of these decisions. 

“ 2. The party recognizes the right of members to abstain from 
voting in the House on matters of deeply held personal consaentious 
conviction, but this does not entitle Members to cast votes contrary 
to a decision of the party meeting, 

“ 3. It is the duty of the Parliamentary Committee to bring 
before the party meeting cases of serious or persistent failure by 
members to act in hai mony with the Parliai ’entary Labour Party, 
including a bad record of attendance in the division lobbies. 

“ 4, The Parliamcntarv Party has the right to withdraw the Whip 
on account of things said or done by members of the paity m the 
House The Member or Members concerned shall have the nght to 
be heard at the party meeting before the Whip is withdrawn 

“ 5 The NEC shall be informed of anv decision to withdraw the 
Whip. 

“ 6 In appropriate cases the Parliamentary Committee may 
lecommcnd to the paity meeting that a Member or Members con- 
cerned shall be repoited to the NLC The Member oi Members 
concerned shall base the right to be heaid by the Parhamentar\ 
Committee and by the pariiamentaiy party 

“7. Eoi the purpose of secuiing concerted action in the House 
Membei s shall consult the officers of the parliamcntarv party before 
tabling ans motion, amendment or piayer The tabling of such 
motion, amendment or prayci shall be delayed for one sitting da> 
should the officers so request Where the officers are unable to 
give approval to the tabling of any motion, amendment or prayer, 
this must be made known by the sponsor or sponsors to such other 
Members as ina> be approached in seeking support of the notice of 
motion 

“ 8 These standing orders may be amended, rescinded, altered, 
added to, suspended or reinstated lor such peiiod and under such 
conditions as may be determined alter due notice by a duly con- 
stituted meeting of the Pailiamentary Labour Party.” 



B.P.P. 
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PLP EXECimVE (excluding representatives of Peers) SHOWING OVERLAPPING OF 
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> = Member of NEC. X = Member of (Executive) Committee of PLP. 

Died during term of office. * Filled vacancies. * As Leader of the House. 

Became Peer. * Resigned. • As Chief Whip. 
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Cameron, A. G., 474-5 
Campaign for Democratic Socialism 
(CDS) 622-3 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 70 
Candidates. Conservative Prospective 
Parliamentary, selection of, 216-19, 
250-3, 277, 281; limitation on 
expenditure, 252-3, 654; finance, 
653-6; relations with agent, 247; 
attend meeting which elects Bonar 
Law Leader of the Party (I922\ 36; 
attend meeting to discuss Baldwin's 
leadership, 135; attend meeting 
which elects N. Chsvnberlain, 46; 
attend meeting which elects 
Churchill, 49. See also National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, Standing Advisory 
Committee on Candidates. 
Candidates, Labour Prospective Parlia- 
mentary, selection of, 539, 549-57, 
570; and finance. 252, 656 
"Canvassers corps ", Conservative, 
255-7 

Caretaker Government (Conservative), 
1945 330 

Carlton Qub, 3 /i 1, 29, 31, 32, 33, 78, 
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260-1 ; meeting of 19 October 1922^ 
57,90,98-109, 113^299 
Carson, Sir Edward, 33 
Castle, Mrs. Barbara, 608 
Catholic Emancipation, 1 
Caucus, Birmingham, 7, 8, 147; Salis- 
bury on threat of Caucus system* 1 66 
Cave, Viscount, 225 
Central Board of Finance (Conserva- 
tive), 210, 215-16 

Central Committee of Conservative 
Party (in 1880^\ 168-73 
Central Committees and Boards, 
Conservative, 210-19 
Central Council of the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, 85, 92. 188, 223, 231-2, 
240, 242, 258, 268. 425 ; structure and 
functions, 199-206; Lord Randolph 
Churchill proposed should control 
party in Parliament, l70; relation 
with parliamentary leaders, 205 6; 
urges reorganization of party, 118; 
votes confidence in Baldwin (7929), 
130; calls for more democratic party 
organization, 182; and dispute over 
India, 202-6 

Central Office (Conservative), 115, 
181 -2, 219, 220, 636; formation and 
early history, 260- 72 ; and election of 
1886. 266; its "golden age”, 178, 
2t>4-5; modem structure, 272-93; as 
" personal machine ’’ of Leader, 17, 
21, 65-6, 273; Maxwell Fyfc Report 
on role of, 272; r61e in downfall of 
Lloyd George Coalition, 91; N. 
Chaniberlain's work at, 44; relations 
with National Union, 210, 287-93; 
relations with area organizations, 
233 ff\ and selection of candidates, 
250-2; departmental organization, 
282, 288-90; compared with Labour 
head office, 559, 575-6. See also 
Gcnercil Director of; Chairman of 
Party Organization. 

Chairman of the (Conservative) Party 
Organization, 199-200, 206, 207, 
220, 221, 238-9, 250, 288, 289, 567, 
568; office created (79/7), 265, 267; 
duties and history of the office, 
268-81 ; as Chairman of Executive 
Committee of National Union 
(7977-50), 119, 268-72; rdle in 
downfall of Austen Chamberlain, 
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107-8, 279-80; relationship with 
Leader, 138,' 272 ff\ method of 
appointment criticized, 134, 269, 
defended, 272-3; rdle at party con- 
ference, 274-7; likened to “Tam- 
nijany Hall boss”, 181-2, 270, 280; 
and party finance, 214-16; and 
candidates, 217: Chairman on rdle 
of the Leader, 65; N. Chamberlain^s 
attitude to the post {1922), 43; 
Chamberlain becomes Chairman 
{imy 44, 271-2 

Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, 298, 300 early difficulties 
with followers, 302-3, 306, 399; 
from Chairman to Leader, 300-34; 
Clynes on Chairman's duties, 304-5; 
election of Chaiiman (1906-22), 
335-47; 391, 412-13; comparison 
with election of Conservative 
Leader, 339. See also Leader of the 
Labour Party. 

Chairmen of Democratic and Re- 
publican National Committees, 
compared with C'hairman of (Con- 
servative) Party Organization, 281 

Challenffc to Britain^ 490, 509-10, 
530 

Chamberlain, Austen, 17, 23 ii 1, 28, 
45, 204, 205, 284; account of dis- 
pute between Balfour and Joseph 
Chamber lam, 73; and House of 
Lords controversy (!909 //), 78 
on Balfour as Leadei, 81 ; and con- 
test for leadership in I91L 28-31, 
51, 53; becomes Leader of Con- 
servatives in House of Commons 
(192l\ 21, 33-5. 53, 84; as C^on- 
serviitive I.eadcr, 83-109; and Ire- 
land, 83-9. 106; downfall {1922\ 
35, 57. 58, 66. 68, 83-4, 89-109, 121, 
143, 222-3 243, 279-80, 299, 329, 
377. 385, 419 « 2 456, 638; retro- 
spective comment on break-up of 
Coalition, 113; in political wilder- 
ness, 110, 113. 118; returns to serve 
under Baldwin, 42; on role of Con- 
sei vative Leader, 117, 310; on Bald- 
win as Prime Minister, 129 n 1; 
and formation of 1922 Committee, 
58 9; refers to ” Shadow Cabinet ”, 
56 /I 2 

Chamberlain, Jo.seph, 9, 12, 28, 30, 
45, 92, 143, 182, 266, 637; and the 


Birmin^am Caucus, 7, 8, 147; in 
defence of the Caucus, 7; dispute 
with Balfour over tariff reform, 69- 
75; bibliographical note, 8 /t 4 
Chamberlain, Neville, 22, 23 /i 1, 50, 
190, 284, 326, 370, 431; defends 
Baldwin’s India policy, 202-3; on 
national defence, 229; as Chairman 
of the Party Organization, 44, 138, 
142, 271-2, 278; emergence as 
Leader, 42-6; 53; on reasons why 
he became Leader, 45; on own 
indispensability (1939-40), 47; 

downfall of his Government (1940), 
47-8, 66-8, 143, 582; resignation 
from leadership, 49; Lloyd George 
on, 42 n 4; Churchill on, 44, 45, 46 
Chartism. 13 

Chief Publicity Officer (of Conservative 
Central Office), 282 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, 8, 9, 12, 
28 637; Mnd the succession to 
Disraeli, 2.3- 6; dispute w'ith Salis- 
bury over lolc of National Union, 
166-73. 175, 176, 180, 264,^291; 
appeal to working classes, 147 n 4, 
170; bibliographical note, H a 5 
Churchill, Randolph, on Pden, 581, 
585, on Macmillan's succession, 589 
/I 2; on Home's succession, 594c g 
Churchill, Sir Winston, 23 /i 1, 98, 204, 
230, 483 « 4; attitude to rise of 
Labour Party, 121; quits Shadow 
Cabinet (1930), 139; gives own 
reason for break with Baldwin, 46; 
speeches on defence at party con- 
ferences, 228-30; relations with 1922 
Committee in /9J0s, 61; seconds 
nomination of N, Chamberlain to 
leadership, 46; supports N. Cham- 
berlain in 1^38 , 47 / 1 1 ; emergence as 
Leader, 46-51, 53; and formation of 
War Coalition, 326: explains why 
he accepted party leadership, 50-1, 
67; as Conservative Leader, 67, 143, 
581 ; and break-up of War Coalition 
(194S), .338-40; attitude to Eden, 
580- 1 , and Macmillan’s succession, 
587, 592; on Baldwin, 45, 110, 372; 
on N. Chamberlain, 44, 46; on 
party activity, 257; on Labour Party, 
13-14, 330-1, 431.434/14 
Citrine, Walter (Lord Citrine). 317, 
379-80 
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Qubs, political, 3, 260 
Clyde Group ” (ILP), 350-2, 432 ff 
Qynes. J. R.. 1 1 7, 3 1 1 , 3 1 3, 3 1 6, 32 1 -3, 
346, 353-5, 361. 370, 374, 392. 403, 
404-5, 411, 413, 418, 421-2, 427, 
428, 432, 436, 444, 511, 520, 566; 
Chairman of PLP, 346, 347 ; on his 
experience as Chairman, 304, 306; 
his defeat by MacDonald, 299, 306, 
347-52, 365 

Coalition Government (7975-22), its 
downfall. 83-5, 89-109, 222-3, 
279-80 

Coalition Government (1940-45), 14, 
48 

Coates, Sir Edward, 34-5 
Cole, G. D. H., V, 530, 563, SfA 
Common Market, 628-9 
Communist Party of Great Britain, 14 
Conference, Conservative Annual, 

258; composition and si/e, 188-9, 
197; attempts to cui? si/e, 193-4; 
function, 193; agenda, 189, 195, 
207-8; fate of rcsolulions, 21, 132- 
3, 198-9; system of voting, 197; 
those who attend not mandated, 
195-7, 242-3; proportion of time 
taken up by speakers from platform 
and floor, 498-9; leaders’ relation- 
ship to, 62-3, 65, 133-4, 143, 190; 
attitude to leaders, 189-93; as goad 
and stimulant of leaders, 226 
brings pressure on Balfour, 75; 
role in dispute over Ireland (7927), 
86-9; criticizes the 1934 Baldwin 
Government, 123, 126, 130; votes 
confidence in Baldwin (7925). 124- 
5; role of Chairman of Party 
Organization at, 274 (and n 2)-277; 
compared with Labour Conference, 
488, 498-9 

Conference, Labour Annual, its rOle 
according to Labour party literature, 
11, 406, 485 ff\ Attlee’s conception 
of, 10. 12, 419-20, 427, 485, 494, 505 
n 2 ; size and composition of, 488-90; 
agenda (and method of ’’compo- 
siting’* resolutions), 490-6; man- 
dating delegates, 492-4; conference 
arrangements committee, 491 
time taken up by speakers from 
platform and floor, 496-500; system 
of voting at (“ block vote ”), 486, 
92, 501-5; rdle in policy making. 
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486, 488, 506-16; limitations of its 
authority, 407, 465 ff, 507-16; 
relations with NEC, 485 ff, 522-3; 
and formation of War Coalition 
(7975), 400-1, (7975), 404; and 
withdrawal from Coalition (7975), 
404, 506; attempts to secure con- 
ference control of Lab ^ur Govern- 
ments, 320^, 332 4. (mO) 617-20, 
624-7; and formation of Coalition 
(1940), 326 -7; and withdrawal from 
(1945), 329-30; relations with 

Labour Cover iimenis of 1945 and 
1950, 334, 453. 512 16; and Clause 
Four (7959 and 1960), 607- 12, 641 ; 
and unilateral nuclear disarmament 
(1960), 612-17, (mi) 623-5. See 
also PLP, Its relations with NEC 
and parly confcience. 

Conser\dlive (Piivale) Numbers’ 
Committee, ^ee “1922 C.t»mmi!lcc”. 

Conservative Parly, use of term 
“ Consenative Party,” 12 n 2, 636; 
origin of mass parly, 9; evolution 
of, 636-9; relations of parha- 
nientary party >\ith mass organiza- 
tion, 386, 638-9; role of mass parly 
11 ; membership of mass party, 187 
Conservative Leaders recognize 
danger of Caucus, 9; role of the 
Leader, 17 and Chapters 11 and 111; 
formulation of policy, 63-5; and 
Suez crisis, 631-4; formulation of 
electoral programme, 64; adminis- 
trative arrangements in opposition, 
55 ff oligarcluca* control of policy, 
finance, candidatures, 219-20, 
290-1 ; condition of party in 1929-31, 
131, 134; criticized as “undemo- 
cratic ”, 1 34, 6 1 8 ; Labour’s criticism, 
10, 11; charge- Labour Party as 
undemocratic, 13; assessment of its 
descriptions of Labour’s and own 
organization, 636. See also Central 
Office; Chairman of Parly Organiza- 
tion; Conference, Conservative 
Annual; Constituency Associations, 
Conservative; Leader of Conserva- 
tive Party; National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions; ” 1922 Committee”; Young 
Conservatives. 

Conservative and Unionist Move- 
ment, The, 94 
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Constituenpy Associations, Conserva- 
tive, 187, 209,*224, 631-4; structure 
and function, 241-53; objects of, 
243-4; size, 244; varying names, 
241 /r 1 ; officers, 245 ; socio-economic 
status of officers and members, 246; 
admission to and expulsion from 
National Union, 206; and party 
finance, 215; settlement of disputes, 
249-50; branch associations, 253-8; 
rdle of the individual party worker, 
255-8; representation at annual 
conference, 189, 197; representatives 
not mandated, 195-7; representation 
on Central Council, 200, 205; rela- 
tions with Central Office, 272, 276-7, 

287 iT, 293; selection of prospective 
candidates, 250-2; relations with 
M.P., 252-3 ; control of, by Salisbury 
and Middleton, 266 

Constituency Labour Parties, 246, 399, 
570, 641, 656; origins of, 467-8, 472; 
supplant ILP after 191H. 408. 431 -2. 
481-2; 1937 revision of their rdle, 
482 3; their structure and function- 
ing, 538-57; basis of membership, 
540-1 ; and selection of candidates, 
549-57; ward committees in, 545-9; 
local party membership as propor- 
tion of Labour vote, 544; educa- 
tional activity of, 573; NEC and, 
521-2, 539 jf\ representation at 
annual conference, 488-90; rdle ai 
annual ccuiferencc, 498 ff; Sidney 
Webb's condemnation of, 505 
Consultative Committee on Party 
Finance (Conservative), 210, 213-15, 

288 

Cooper, Ben, 458 

Cooper, A. Duff (1st Viscount Nor- 
wich), 138 n 3, 483 n 3 
Co-operative Movement. 13, 14, 462, 
466, 528, 532, 655, 656 
Co-operative Party 322, 529, 554 
Co-operative Union, 529, 655 
Corporal punishment. Conservative 
Conference debate on, 275 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Preven- 
tion Act (I88J), effect of, on the rise 
of the mass party, 147, 164-5, 170, 
637 

Courthopc, Sir George, 50 
Cousins, Frank, 599, ^5; on Clause 
Four, 609; attacks Gaitskell, 611; 


on nudear disarmament, 614^15, 
625 

Cramp, C. T., 311 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, 359, 360, 366, 425 
Crossman, R. H. S., 604 n 1, 612 n 2, 
623, 625, 626, 641 
Curran, Pete, 394, 467 
Curzon, 1st Marquis, 36-7, 39-41, 42, 
53, 78 n 3, 96, 101 n 1, 102 
Curzon, Viscount, 191-2 


Dalton, Hugh, 297, 343, 353, 354, 356, 
359 n 2, i60, 363-4, 376, 381, 414, 
415-16, 425, 432 n 4, 444, 449, 520, 
568 

Dartmouth, Earl of. 153, 154, 177, 178 
Davidson, J. C. C. (Viscount David- 
son), vii, 119-20, 141 n 2, 269-71, 
278, 283 

Davies, Ernest, 448 
Davies, Harejd, 535 
Deakin, Arthur, 599 
Deputy Leader (of Labour Party), 413, 
517,518, 568 

Derby, 15th Fiirl of, 147, 148-9, 155 
Derby, 17th Earl of, 32, 46. 88-9, 112 
114-15,204, 238-40 
De Valera Eamonn, 87 
Devonshire, 8th Duke of, 28, 69, 73 
“Die-Haids, ” Conservative, and 
House of Lords controversy, 77-83; 
and Ireland, 84, 205; and India, 142, 
205-6, 137, 197 
Dilhorne, Lord, 594e 
Disraeli, Benjamin (1st Earl of 
Beaconsfield), 23, 166, 637; the 
“ Disraelian principles ”, 63, 144; 
reorganization of party after 7552, 
262; organizes Conservative Central 
Office, 151,«262-3; on need for party 
discipline, 157; appeals to working 
classes, 147-8, 157 n 2; last ministry, 
166-7; on rdle of Conservative 
Leader, 134-5; Baldwin's praise of, 
130 

Dollan, P. J., 435 


Ecx)nomic League, The, 659 
Edc, Chutcr, 415, 416 
Eden, Sir Anthony (Lord Avon), 190, 
225 ; succession to Churchill, 579-81 ; 
as l^ime Minister, 582-4; and Suez 
crisis, 582, 585-6, 591 
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Education Officer (of Labour head 
office), 573 

Edwards, Alfred, 452 n 2 
Edwards, Sir Charles, 414 
Election, General, July/August 1830^ 
2; J852, 262; J868. 262; J874, 163, 
263; J880, 27, 264 n 2; Conservative 
expenditure in, 164, 170; 1885^ 26; 
1886, 266; 1900, 344; 1906, 65. 178, 
180, 267, 273, 300, 301, 335, 344. 
391; 1910 (2), 178, 180, 304, 473; 
1918, 476; 1922, 347; 1923, and 
repercussions, 110-21, 180, 238-40, 
268; 1924, 122; 1929, 131, 180, 268, 
282 n 2; 1945, 180, 273; 1950, 180; 
1951, 256 n 2. 281 /f 2, 282 n 2; 

583; 1959, 256 n 1, 594 and n 
1 ; party expenditure in, 658; expen- 
diture between elections, 658 
Electoral Reform, 278 
Electorate, average per ccmstituency, 
in 1830, 4; in 1951, 4; expansion of, 
146 

Electrical Trades Union, 616, 624 
Elliott, Sir Waller, 191 
Empire Crusade,” Lord Beaver- 
brook’s, 135, 136 
Epstein, Leon, 624 n 3 
European Economic Community, 594 
Examination Board (for agents and 
organizers), Conservative, 210, 246 
Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Conservative and Union- 
ist Associations, 22, 195, 200, 206- 
8. 2 1 2 -1 3, 21 7, 223, 423 ; origins, 268 ; 
membership, 62; Chairman of Party 
Organization presides {1911-30), 
268-72; and downfall of Lloyd 
George Coalition, 96, 98, 99; rdle in 
election of Leader, 335; attends 
meeting which elects *N. Chamber- 
lain, 46; attends meeting which 
elects Churchill, 49-50 


Fabian Research Department, 563 
Fabian Society, 331, 341, 357, 529-31, 
538; and origins of Labour Party, 
451-70 {pcissim) 

Federation of British Industries, 659 
Federation of University Conservative 
and Unionist Associations, 208 
Figgins, J. B., 368 

Finance, Conservative Party, 196, 


^5 

213-16, 244, 281, 292. 653-6; re 
selection of candidaftes, 553, 554 
Finance, Labour Party, 540, 543, 
553-5, 656-9; Finance Department 
(of Labour head office), 574; 
Reserve Fund, 657-8 
FitzAlan, Viscount, 204 
“ Flappers,” Votes for, 278 
Foot, Michael, 615 
Fourth Party, The, 27 
Fraser, Sir Malcolm, 96, 110 
Freeman, John, 597 
Functional Committees (of the Con- 
servative Party in Parliament), 56, 
60; list of Committees for 1952-53 
56/7 4 

Fyfe, Sir David Maxwell (Viscount 
Kilmuir), 198. 212 n 2, 483 n 4, 589 


Gaitskfxl, Hugh, 415, 416; Bevan 
and, 596, 600-2; succession to Attlee, 
580, 601; as Prime Minister, 595, 
602-4, 641; attacks Clause Four, 
607-12; challenged by Wilson, 579, 
620-2; defies Conference on 
unilateralism, 615-17, 620, 625-7; 
support for (1960-61), 622-3, 625; 
on Common Market, 628-9 
Garvin, J. L., 6 /i 1, 32 
General Council (of TUC), 307, 308, 
327, 354, 368, 380, 397 n 1, 519; and 
downfall of 1929 Labour Govern- 
ment, 444, 445 n 1 . See also Trades 
Union Congress 

General and Municipal Workers’ 
Union, 501-2, 604-5, 616 
General Director of Conservative 
Central Office, 200, 206, 207, 217, 
23J, 265, 271, 274, 281, 289, 293. 
567 

General Purposes Sub-Committee of 
National Union, 195, 200, 206-7 
General Strike of 1926, 127, 136, 222, 
639 

George V, King, and constitutional 
crisis of 1910-11. 77; 31-2; and 
problem of choosing a successor to 
Bonar Law (1923), 39-41; calls N. 
Chamberlain, 45 
George VI, King, 331 
German rearmament (as an issue in 
Labour Party), 502, 506 n 2, 523 n 2, 
536 /f 1,557/12.598 
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German Social Democratic Party» 16 
German trade lAiions, 16 
Gillespie. H. J.. 564 
Gladstone, W E., 266 
Glasier, Bruce, 303, 338, 339, 345, 465, 
4?p, 471. 474 
Giubb, Gen. John, 584 
Gorst, John, 150, 166, 168-9, 262 
Gould, A., 390 
Gould, J. C, 116-17 
Graham. William, 355, 418 
Grant, Sir Alexander, 369-70 
Greenwood, Anthony, 415, 416, 620 
Greenwood, Arthur 326, 327, 360-3, 
413.414, 415,518 564.565 
Grenfell D. R., 413. 414, 415 
Gretton, Col. J., 88. 91, 137 
GrifTiths, James, 414, 415 16, 509- 10 


Haig, A. B., 267 

Hailsham, Lord (I si Viscount), 142 
Hailsham, Lord (2nd Viscount), 14, 15, 
594d-f 

Haldane, Lord, 308-9 and /? 1, 316 
Halifax, Earl of, 46. 48, 49, 326 
Hall. Glenvil,4I5,416. 565 
Halsbury, Lari of, and the Halsbury 
f'lub, 79-82 

Hamilton, Li'rd John, 158 
Hampton, Lord, 163 
Harcourt, Sir William, 56 // 2 
Hardie, Keir, 300, 301 // I, 341, 342, 
387, 390, 393, 395, 40f), 458, 462, 
469 n 1. 470, 471, 474, 494 /i 1, 627; 
elected C'hairman of PLP. 135-6; 
Chairman of PLP, 301. 302, 307, 337, 
396, 398; on MacDonald, 303 « 2, 
338, 343. 345; MacDonald on, 339 
Harrison, Martin, 502, 597, 605, 656-7 
Harrington, Marquis of, 7, 204 
Hartshorn, Vernon, 358, 363 
Head OlFice (of Labour Party), 530, 
559-76. 636; compared with Con- 
servative Central Office, 559-60, 
575-6; under MacDonald and 
Henderson, 560-6; the modern 
structure, 567-74; role in policy 
making, 569-70 
Healey, Dennis, 615 
Hearst, William Randolph, 136 
Heath. Edward, 588, 633, 594d 
Heath, R., 161 

Henderson, Arthur, 303, 308, 313, 316, 


337, 348, 352, 364, 392, 395, 396, 404, 
418, 427, 428, 429, 432, 436-7, 444, 
468, 474, 520, 523; as Chairman of 
PLP, 301, 302, 303, 305, 338, 353, 
354, 400-1 ; as Secretary, 340, 
559-66; and reorganization of 
Labc^ur Party (1917-18). 306, 405, 
406, 475-80; and Labour Party 
Conference, 312, 420, 497, 503, 
567; and review of party practices 
in office after 1931, 319 ff; as 
Leader 0931-32). 321 /i I, 323-4, 
353-6, resignation, 378; on Mac- 
Donald, 351, 366-7, 376 n 1; 
loyalty to MacDonald. 368-9, 376 
Henderson. W W. (l-c^rd Henderson), 
376 // 1. 565 

Herbert, Sir Dennis (Lord Heining- 
ford), 101 n 2 

Hewms, W. A. S.. 90, 93, 100 n 1, 
110// 4. 115 
Hill, Ted. 61 5, 

Hoare-Laval controversy, 275-6 
Hoarc, Sir Samuel (Viscount Temple- 
wood), 276 
Hodge, John, 306 

Hogg, Quintin, see Hailsham,^ Lord 
(2nd Viscount). 

Holland, Lord, I, 5 
Home, Sir Alec Douglas-, 594b-g 
Horne, Sir Robert, 137-8 
House of Lords, Clonservative Party 
in. 62, 211, 214; struggle over 
0909 jf). 76; Conservatives and the 
reform of, 223 6, 516 
Hudson, R. S. (Viscount Hudson), 225 
Huglies, J. P., 267 
Hyndinan, H. M., 343, 458 n 1 


Impfriai. Federation, 69 
Independent Labour Party (ILP), 14, 
304, 312, 314, 317 n I. 336, 338, 347, 
355, 400, 418 /z 1; and origins of 
Labour Parly, 457-70 (passim); 
role during 1906-18, 472-3; and 
MacDonald, 314-5, 345, 346, 

349-52, 371-2, 377; views of, on 
Cabinet-making, 3 1 5- 1 6, 3 1 8 ; impact 
on, of 1918 revision of Labour 
Party Constitution, 408, 481-2; 
conflict with Labour Party, 372, 
430-46 (passim), 643 
Independent M.P.S, 4, 5, 642-3 
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India, G>nservative debates on future 
of. 138-40, 202-5, 425; Labour 
Party and, 312-13 

Industrial Department (of Conserva- 
tive Central Office), 282 
International Department (of Labour 
head office), 572-3 

International, Second, admits Labour 
Party, 387 n 1 

Ireland, Conservative Party and future 
of, 83-9, 205, 266 
Iremonger, T L., 587-9 
Italo-Abyssinian Crisis, Labour Party 
and, 381 ff 


Jackson, F. S., 118, 126-7, 238-9, 275 

Jennings, Sir Ivor, 592 

Johnston, Tom, 414 

Jolliffc Sir William (Lord Hylton), 262 

Jowell, F. W., 305, 347, 367, 400, 440 


KAursKY, Karl, 387 
Kelly W T., 51! 

Kennedy, Tom, 430 
King, Evelvn, denounces Labour 
Party Conference, 505 // 2 
Kinley, J., 441 

Kirkwood, David (Lord Kirkwood), 
350 2, 374, 376 7. 432, 434^5 
Knight, Halford, 565 
Knollvs, 70 n 1 
Knox, Sir Alfred, 204 


Labour am! the Nation 437, 515 /i 1 
Labour ami the New Soda! Order ^ 408, 
480, 507 

Labour Believes in Britain^ 490 
Labour Department (r.\>w Industrial 
Department) of Clonscrvative Cen- 
tral Office, 289 

Labour Governments (1924\ 113 14, 
363, 429 32; (7929), 139, 202, 
432-46. 639; downfall of, 443-6, 
510, 511, 513; {I945\ 331^, 659 
Labour Party, The: use of the term, 12 
n 2, 636; origins, 12-13, 300 w 1, 342, 
387 ff, 391, 457. 484; constitutional 
evolution (J906-I8), 470 5; early 
debates over policy 457-75 (passim ) ; 
reorganization of J9I8, 306, 405 ff 
460, 475-82; declaration of socialist 
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goal (1918). 479-80; ideological 
dilemma of, 595-6, 600; issue of 
public ownership (Clause Four), 
607-12, 641; relations with PLP, 9, 
13, 146, 386-412 (passim), 406 ff, 
419-20. 453, 455-6, 485 j^;.*basis 
of membership, 540-1; total mem- 
bership (J96I\ 484 n I ; the key to 
an understanding of power relation- 
ships within, 505 ff, 557-8, 627-8; 
charges older parties are undemo- 
cratic. 10, 635. See also Chairman 
of; Leader of ; Parliamentary Labour 
Party; Conference, Labour Annual; 
National Executive Committee of; 
Regional organization of; Consti- 
tuency Labour Paitics; Unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 

Labour Representa t ion Committee 
(LRC), 13, 335. 342, 344, 387-91; 
451-70, 530; appointment of Mac- 
Donald as til. St Secretary, 342-3, 
560-1. See also LaKtur Party. 
Lancashire and Cheslurc Division of 
the National Union, 114-15 
“Lancashire Plot” (1924), 114-15, 
238-40 

Lansbury, George. 311, 312, 313-14, 
320, 321 n 1, 347. 374, 376, 413 419, 
429, 51 1 519 n I ; elected Chairman 
(7937), 321 w 1, 32^-4, 356; elected 
Chairman and Leader (J932), 321 
n I, 324, 3^7; as |.cadcr, 350-60, 
365, 378 y/ 379 n I ; resignation as 
leader. 299, 300 324-5, 365, 

378-C3, 385, 421, 425, 523; on Mac- 
Donald, 366 

1 ansdowne, Lord. 33, 78 9. 83 
Laski, H. J , 423: pra»scs Baldwin, 122 
n 3, 135 /I 2; urges Attlee to resign 
leadership, 328; role in 79*/^ election 
campaign 14, 330 2, and formation 
of Labour Government (794^), 
331-2; Attlee reprimands, 333 // 2 
Law, Andrew Bonar. 22 n 5, 23 /i L 
66, 87, 190 n 1 224, 280 n 1, 305, 
359 n 1; succeeds Balfour (I9IJ), 
28-33, 34, 51, 53; and tariff reform 
issues, 76, 83, IIO-II; first resigna- 
tion (1921), 33; and downfall of 
Lloyd George Coalition (1922), 90- 
1, 95, 98-9, 103-9; pledge of sup- 
port from The Times, KK) n 2; on 
Austen Chamberlam’s downfall, 37; 
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forms Ooverament and succeeds to 
leadership of •Conservative Party 
(/922X 35-7; resignation (J92S), 38. 
39; and the problem of choosing his 
successor. 39-40. 46; advice to 
Baldwin. 38-9 

Lawrence. Susan. 519 n 1. 520 

Lawson. J. J. (L^d Lawson). 414 

Leader of the Conservative Party. 
List of Leaders since 1885. Table 1: 
52; method of selection. Chapter II 
and esp. 22-3, 51-4, 581 and n 4, 
587-90; selection compared with 
Labour Leaders. 335 if. 365; 
security of tenure, 579-80. 594; his 
powers, 21 ff, 55 if, 62 if, 67-8, 70, 
75. 82, 92 and « 2. 93 n 1, 103-5, 109, 
110/Z4, 117-20, 128-9, 184-5.205-6. 
211-12, 216, 219-20, 230-1, 281, 
290-1; a formal limitation on his 
powers, 212 n 3; powers compared 
^Mlh Labour Leader, 55, 297-300; 
311, 313-14, 323; channels of com- 
munication with parliamentary 
supporieis, 56 if; responsible to his 
followers in Parliament, not to 
National Union, 100 and n 4; 
relationship with his supporters, 121, 
125, 132 if, 144-5, 209, 220 #, 243, 
365; and National Union resolu- 
tions, 198-9, 200; and party finance, 
213 16; control of Central Office, 17, 
21, 65 6, 272, 285-6; and Chairman 
of Party Organization, 272 if, 269, 
280 1. See also Disraeli, Benjamin; 
Salisbury, 3rd Marquis of; Balfour, 
A. J.; Law, Andrew Bonar; Cham- 
berlain, Austen; Baldwin, Stanley; 
Chamberlain, Neville; Churchill, 
Sir Winston. 

Leader of the Labour Party: origins 
of term “ Leader,” 299 ff, 306-7; 
rOlc of, 17, 420-1, 519-20; the emer- 
gence of Leaders, 335-65; security 
of tenure of, 579-80; Labour 
Leader's powers compared with 
Conservative Leader's, 55, 297-300, 
311,31 3-14, 3 1 5, 323, 334, 365, 384-5 ; 
MacDonald as first ” Leader”, 306 
if. Leader becomes ex officio mem- 
ber of NEC, 314-15, 328; offices of 
Chairman and Leader separated 
with party in office, 311, 429 if, and 
during 1931-32, 323-4, 356 ; attempts 


to restrict the Leader’s powers after 
1931, 317-23, 332-4, 384; import- 
ance of parliamentary skills. 365. 
See also MacDonald. J. R. ; Hender- 
son, A. ; Lansbury, G. ; Attlee. C. R. ; 
Gaitskell, H. 

League of Youth (Labour), 571-2. 
See also Young Socialist organiza- 
tion. 

Lee, Fred, 622 

Lees-Smith, H. B.. 327, 358, 414, 
418 

Leith. Sir Alei^ander, 92, 108-9, 223 
Let Us Face the Future, 446, 490, 507-9 
Lib-Labs, 341 

Liberal Parly: structure of, 650-2; 
Liberal Registration Association, 
262; Joseph Chamberlain and the 
Caucus, 6-8; impact of the Caucus, 
147, 174; Central Office control of 
mass party, 9-10; Liberal “ Shadow 
Cabinet” after 1876, 56 /i 2; the 
Liberals and Ireland, 266; and the 
Labour Party, 387; MacDonald's 
early support of, 341 ; Liberal Party 
in Parliament of 1951, v, 3-4; and 
1959 election, 651; financial prob- 
lems of, 652 ^ 

Lindsay, Martin, 588 
Lindsay, Scott, 562 
Linlithgow, Marquis of, 204 
Lloyd, Lord, 225 
Lloyd, Sclwyn, 593 

Lloyd George, D. (1st Earl), 32, 33, 
35, 39; 136, 141 n 2, 224, 402, 
403; proposes all-party coalition 
(1910-11) 77 « 4, 366; on N. Cham- 
berlain, 42 n 4, 54; on Bonar Law, 
31; downfall of his Coalition, 84, 
89-109; on Carltim Club meeting 
of 19 October 1922, 51, 106 /i 1 ; 
Baldwin's comment on, 103; and 
election of 1923, 111 « 1 
Local Government Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Union. See 
National Union. 

Local Government Department of 
Conservative Central Office, 282 
Loder. G. W. E., 125 
London School of Economics, 358 
Londonderry, Lord, 225 
Long, Walter (Viscount Long of 
Wraxall), 28-32, 34, 36; supports 
Austen Chamberlain (1921), 33; 
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critidzes Balfour's leadership, 80, 
89 n 3, 93 

Low, Sir Toby, 655-6 
LowcU, A. L., 10, 71, 174, 175, 177, 
220,237 


MacDonald, James, 342-3 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 397, 409, 410, 
413, 418-19,420-1,460, 462-3, 474, 
520, 523; early life and emergence 
to prominence, 339-45; as Secretary 
of LRC and of the Labour Party, 
307, 335, 342 4, 376, 391, 559-62; 
as Treasurer, 340, 562, 56f, as 
Chairman (79/i-/4) 303-5 306, 

399; resignation (7974), 305, 345, 
399; during war years, 345-6, 353; 
elected Chairman and Leader (7922), 

306- 7, 347-52; as leader, 17, 
299-300, 307#, 317, 381-4, 519 « 1 ; 
formation of 1924 Government, 

307- 9, 427-8; as Prime Minister, 
310 11, 317, 367; the “motor<ai 
incident,” 369-70; formation of 
7929 Government, 315 17, 322, 332, 
428; relations with PLP (7924, 
/929-J7), 429-46 (passim); rela- 
tions with ILP, 314-15, 371-2; 
dissatisfaction with his leadership, 
367 73; defection from Labour 
Parly, 317, 324 n 1, 354 n 3, 377-8; 
Labour reaction after defection, 
317-23, 325; Keir Hardie on, 303 
n 2, 338, 343, 345; on Keir Hardie, 
339; similarity with Baldwin, 372; 
R. Bassett on, 378 n 1. See also 
Webb, Beatrice, on MacDonald. 

Mackintosh, J. P., 584 n 1 
McLachlan, Donald, 583 < 

Macleod, Iain, 594c-g 
Macmillan, Harold: preferment to 
R. A. Butler, 579, 587, 590-2; as 
Prime Minister, 592-4, 594a-h 
Maintenance Fund (of LRC) for 
Labour M.P.s, 389 
Mann, Tom, 366 
Marston, Sir Charles, 181, 269 
Mass parties and the democratic 
process in Bntain, 635-49 
Maudling, Reginald, 594d-g 
Maxse, L. J., 90, 181 
Maxton, James, 311, 313, 314, 315-16, 
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368, 418; conflict with 1929 Govern- 
ment, 432-446 

Maxwell Fyfe Report (Interim and 
Final Reports of the Committee on 
Party Organization, 1948-49\ ex- 
plained, 63 /f 3, 183; adoption of 
intenm report, 196; on rdle of 
Leader, 63-4; on Advisory Com- 
mittee on Policy, 211-13; on area 
organization, 233 #; on function of 
patty organization, 185, 259, 606; 
on r6lc of Central Office, 272; on 
Chaitman of Party Organization, 
272-3; on relations between Central 
Office and National Union, 288 #, 
292 3; and party finance, 653-4 
Membership of Biitish political 
parties, 4; of Conservative Party, 
187, of Labour Party, 484 n 1 
Michels, Robert, and his “ iron law of 
oligarchy ”, 15-17, 644-5 
Middleton, Captain R. W. E., 177- 
180, 264-7, 291 

Middleton, James, 562, 563; 565, 566, 
567 

Mikardo, Ian, 417 n 1, 507 8 
Mineworkcrs, National Union of 
(earlier, Minets’ Federation of 
Great Britain) 311, 501-2, 616 
Monsell, Eyres, 129-30 
Morley, John, 301 n 1 
Morley. R , 394 

Morrison, Herbert, 329, 332 // 1, 
356 n 5, 359 n 2, 360-3, 409, 411, 
413,414,415-16,425,511,520, 522, 
568, 596; Gaitskcirs preferment to, 
580, 601 

Morrison, John, 594a 
Mosley Lady Cynthia, 442 
Mosley, Sir Oswald, 358, 438-9, 442 
505 

Municipal Workers' Committees, 468 
n 1 

Namier, Sir Lewis cited, 1-2 
National Agent (of the Labour Party), 
531. 553, 562, 564 

National Council of Labour (formerly 
National Joint (Douncil of the 
Labour Party and TUC5, 322, 324, 
425, 426, 528 

National Executive Committee (NEC) 
of the Labour Party, 11, 18, 65, 305, 
307. 308, 311, 317. 318, 320-3, 327, 
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360. 362. 368. 380-1. 392. 488. 
516-29; composition of, 393 n 5. 
395, 397, 408. 420-4, 452-3, 458 #. 
477-9. 482-3, 521 ff; trade union 
rOle in NEC 422-3, 526-8; relations 
wjth PLP, 386-412 (posj/m), 419-27. 
485-6, 516 ff, 523-6, 568; relations 
with Labour Governments, 14. 
330-3, 452-3, 524-6; and formula- 
tion of Labour policy, 407, 521 ff, 
605: role at Annual Conference, 327, 
485-516 (passmt). 522-3; collective 
responsibility of its members, 523-5; 
disciplinary powers, 521-2, 660-2; 
role of Chairman of NEC. 330 #i 2. 
333; and downfall of 1929 Govern- 
ment. 444-5; and formation of 
Coalition {1940), 326-7; and break- 
up of Coalition (1945), 329; sub- 
committees of NEC, 422-4, 526-8, 
570-5 (passim); and regional 
councils, 531-8 (passim); and Local 
Labour parties, 539 ff; and selection 
of prospective candidates, 549 ff; 
its control of party head office, 298, 
485, 559 76 {passim); period of 
Bevaiiitc dominance, 599 -600 

National Government of 1931, 44, 
278-9, 353, 373 

National Labour Women's Advisory 
Committee, 569 

National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, 12 n 2, 17. 
21, 27, 29 423; reasons for forma- 
tion, 146 7, 262; inaugural meeting 
of. 150-4; 262; early definitions of 
function, 146, 151-2, 156, 158 163, 
173; early conferences, 154 (f: rate 
of growth, 159, 162; patrons of, 155; 
first policy resolutions passed by, 
155; moved into same quarters as 
Central Office, 157; appointment of 
traxellmg agent, 1^; early appeals 
to working classes, J47 ff; formation 
of working-men’s clubs, 161; re- 
organizations, 120-1, 166, 173-4, 
175, 178, 179-85, 231-2, 267, 268- 
70; growth in size of organs, 184; 
Snlisbury-Churchill dispute on its 
role, 9 166 -73, 264; official defini- 
tions of purpose, 185, 188; rules, 
200 n 1 ; rdle in downfall of Balfour, 
82; role in downfall of Austen 
Chamberlain, 92, 93 n 4. 95. 96 


and n 2, 98. 99. 105-9, 222-3; 
attempts to gain greater voice in 
policy making. 119-200; influence 
on trade union legislation. 126-9; 
its restricted rdle and its influence. 
210-19, 220-31, 636-9; relations 
with party in Parliament, 201-6, 
220-31, 242 ff, 274; relations with 
constituency associations, 241-53; 
relations with Central Office, 286- 
93; officers. 187-8, 200, 206, 217; 
Advisory Committees of National 
Union. 208-10, 289; Standing 

Advisory Committee on Candidates, 
210, 216-19, 250-2, 289. 528; 
finances, 152, 161-2, 170-1; sum- 
mary and comment on national 
organs. 219-20; summary of in- 
fluence, 230-1, 258 -9. See also 
Executive Committee (of National 
Union); General Purposes Sub- 
Commitldt; Conference, Conserva- 
tive; Central Council; Area Organ- 
ization, Conservative; and Con- 
stituency Associations, Conservative. 
“ Nenni telegram ” incident, 452 n 2 
New Party, The, 442 
Newport by-cleclion (79 October 1922), 
100 and n 1 

Newton Lord, 78 n 3, 79 
Nicolson, Nigel, 585, 632 
“ 1907 formula ” (re PLP and mass 
party) 393-8,407 

“ 1922 Committee ” (the Conservative 
[Privatcl Members* Committee), 
57-61,211,418, 594b 
Nocl-Baker, P. J., 414, 415-16 508 
Northcolc, Su* Stafford, 23-6, PI, 172, 
176 


Organization Department (of the 
Conservative Central Office), 282 
Organization Department (of the 
Labi>ur head office), 570-2 
Organizers, Conservative, 197, 219 
Osborne judgment, 473-5 
Ostrogorski, M., 5-6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
15, 167, 169, 206, 220, 237, 532, 637, 
642, 648 

Oxford Carlton Club, 92 

Padley, Walter, 623 
Page-Croft. Sir Henry, 142. 203, 204 
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Parker, James, 405 

Parliamentary Labour Parly (PLP), 
17, 55, 386-454; use of term, 12 n 2, 
636; origins of, 386 457; struggle 

for autonomy, 384-412, 419-20, 
452-3, 455-6, 596-9, 639-42; weak- 
ness of (l906-22\ 338, 339-40, 346. 
400 if, 408-12; relations with early 
Chairmen, 301 ff; reports to Annual 
Conference, 398-9; and entry into 
Coalition (1915), 400-1, (79/5), 
402-4, withdrawal (1918), 404-5; 
after 1922 election, 347 ff; organiz- 
ation of PLP in office, 354-5, 427-54; 
organization of PLP in opposition, 
412-27; Shadow Cabinet system, 
413 ff 3, 604 If 1; Chairman as 
Leader of Labour Party. 335; elec- 
tion of Chairman and Leader, 297, 
299, 37'^-4, 412-13; Deputy Chair- 
man, 413, 568; Parliamentary 

(Executive) Committed, 297, 307, 
308, 317, 318. 334, 376, 413 Jf, 604 
n 1 and Appendix D; Liaison Com- 
mittee (1945-5 J\ 447 if; pledges of 
loyalty to, by Labour M,P,s 388, 
392. 474; standing orders and 
“conscience clause*”, 393, 452, 
660-2; disciplinaiy powers, 522; 
“Subject Groups,” 416, 448 9; 
Labour peers and, 413-15; “Area 
Groups,” 417, 449-50; Trade Union 
Group, 417, 450; “left” minority 
groups within, 449, 451, 590 n 1: 
relationship with NEC and party 
conference, 11, 13, 301, 398-9, 
408 12, 485, 516 /f, 557-8, 575-6, 
616.20, 639-42; compared with 
Conservative Party in Parliament. 
57. 386, 394, 412-13, 416, 417-19, 
603, 639 

Parliamentary secretariat, Conserva- 
tive, 62, 285 
Parmoor, Lord, 309 
Parnell, C S.. 389 
Pease, E. R., 460 n 1, 461 n 1 
Peel, Sir Robert, 2 /i 2, 8, 69. 261 
Percy. Lord Eustace, 204. 284 
Pethick-Lawrence. F (Lord Pethick- 
lUwrence), 327, 413, 414. 415 
Phillips, Marion, 563 
Phillips, Morgan, 524-5, 535, 537, 566, 
567-8, 619-20, 640 
Platts-Mills, John. 452 n 2 


“Hymouth policy,” Baldwin’s, 111 
and n 3 

Political Centre, Conservative, 283-4 
Political levy. See Trade Union Act 
of 1913 and Trades Disputes Act of 
1927. 

Poole, Lord, 594e 

Popular Front, The Labour Party and 
the, 521 If 2 
Portal, Viscount, 331 
Post-War Problems Committee (Con- 
servative), 21 1 

Potsdam Cionfcrence (1945), 330, 332 
Press and Publicity Depaitment (of 
Labour head oflfice), 573 
Prescott-Decic, General. 86-7 
Pretymrn, Ernest, 105; on emergence 
of Conservative Leaders, 21, 34, 35, 
52-3 

Principal Agent, Conservative, 168, 
238, 262, 267. 271, 274 ill, 287 
Profumo, John, 594a 

Queloi, H , 465 
Qumn, John, 468 

Radicals, 150 

Radio, rdle of, in general elections, 
256 If I, 648 

Raikes, H. C , 146, 153-5. 158. 166,171 
Railwa>mcn, National Union of 
(NUR), 311,501-2,616, 623 
Ramsden Sir Eugene 50 
Redmayne. Martin, 594a -g 
Reform Act of 1832, 6; C'onscivativc 
party organi/aii*>n oeforc, 260 
Reform Act of 1867, 146 
Reform Club, 3 ii 1 
Regional Offices (of Labour head 
office), 574 5 

Regional organization (of Labour 
Party), 531 8; 574 5; compared 
with Conservative regional organi- 
zation, 240 1 

Regional organ *7tT (of Labour Party), 
533, 534, 535 6, 550-1 
Registration Societies, 8 12 
Rentoul, Sir Gcrvais, 58-9 
Research Department, Conservative, 
62, 212, 284-6, 288 

Research Department (of Labour 
head office), 568-9, 573 
Research Secretary (of Labour Party), 
569 
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Richardson, Thomas, 400 
Ritchie/ C. T.,«69 

Robens, A. (Lord Robens), 415, 416, 
604 

Roberts, F. O., 418 
Roberts, G. H., 367, 404 
Robertson, Sir David, A n\ 

Rodgers, W. T., 623 
Rose, Richard, 658 
Ross, J., 151 /I 3, 155 
Rothermere, Lord, 131, 278; conflict 
with Baldwin, 135-7, 141 
Round Table Conference (on India), 
138-9 

Rowe, W. H., 155 

Royal Aisenal Co-operative Society, 
501, 554 


St. Aldwyn, Lord, 594c 
St. George’s Division of Westminster, 
by-cicction in {193 138 
Salisbury, 3rd Marquis of, 27, 69, 143; 
and succession to Disraeli, 23-6; 
on need for party discipline, 157; on 
dangers of mass party and the 
Caucus, 165-6, 176; conception of 
rdle of National Union, 175-7; 
dispute witli Lord Randolph 
Churchill over rdle of National 
Union, 9, 166-73; and the Central 
Office, 265-6; on dangers of clas^ 
issues in politics, 149 
Salisbury, 4th Marquis of. 222; and 
downfall of Lloyd George Coalition, 
84-5, 94, 97 /I 3 

Salisbury, 5th Marquis of; role at 
Eden’s succession, 581, and Mac- 
millan’s, 587, 589, 591-2; resigna- 
tion, 592-3 

Salvidgc, Archibald, 80 n 2, 87-8, 90 
II 2, 99 and nn 1 and 2, 102, 182, 
238 40; on election of 112; 
and “ Lancashire plot,” 114-15 
Samuel, Herbert (Lord Samuel), 342 
Sandars, J., 73, 74 
Sanders, Sir Robert, 128 
Sandham, S., 439-40 
Sankey, Lord, 354-5, 377 
Schumpeter, J. A., 645-6 
Scottish Home Rule Association, 341 
Scurr, John, 433, 436 
Seaham Harbour, election at (JPiJ), 
352 


SEATO (as an issue in the Labour 
Party), 502 

Secretary of the Labour Party, 321, 
322, 458, 517, 559 party regula- 
tions respecting, 566; his contem- 
porary rdle, 567 ff\ the Secretary’s 
Department at head oflSce, 570. See 
also MacDonald, J. R.; Henderson, 
A.; Middleton, J. S.; Phillips, 
Morgan. 

Sedgwick, L., 154 
Sexton, J., 411, 465, 478 
Shackleton, D. J., 336-7, 338, 471 
” Shadow Cabinet,” Conservative 
(Consultative Committee), 21, 54, 
56, 62, 76 n 4, 77-8, 80, 139, 142, 
297, 298, 418, 419; origins of term, 
56 It 2 

Shaw, George Bernard, 302-3, 405, 
459-60 

Shillaker, J. F., 565 
Shinwell, Ehianuel, 315, 351, 410-11, 
414, 415-16. 507, 568 
Shop Distributive and Allied Workers, 
Union of (USDAW), 501-2, 512, 
616, 623 

Silverman, Sidney, 427, 611 
Skeffington, Arthur, 530 
Smillie, Robert, 311, 368, 418, 429, 
478 

Smith, Ben, 313, 493 
Smith, Goldwin, 8 
Smith, Herbert, 311 
Smith, W. H., 24, 27 
Snowden, Ethel (Mrs. Philip), 367 
Snowden, Philip (Viscount Snowden), 
130, 316, 317, 336 Jf, 354 n 3, 375, 
388, 393, 396, 400, 402, 418, 427, 
428, 444, 478, 563; on early party 
Chairmen, 301, 302; on MacDonald, 
304 It 2, 349, 351, 367, 368, 373, 374, 
560; on rdle of Labour Party con- 
ference, 514-15 

Social Democratic Federation, 341, 
457-62 (passim\ 465 
Socialist League, 324 
Sollcy, L. J., 527 n 2 
Sorensen, Reginald, 436 
Soskice, Sir Frank, 415, 416 
South African War, 177 
Speaker’s Department of Conservative 
Central Office, 282 
Spoor, Ben, 418, 429, 430, 432 
Stamfordham, Lord, 35, 4(1-1 
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Steel-Maidand, Sir Arthur, 56 /i 3 
Stokes, R. R., 415, 416 
Stonehaven, Lord, 276, 278-9 
Stonehouse, John, 618-20, 621 
Straight, Douglas, 149-50 
Suez crisis (7P56), 557 n 2, 582, 584-6, 
591 

Summerskill, Dr. Edith, 415, 416, 512 
Svpeiannuation Fund (Conservative), 
210, 219 


Taff Vale judgment, 300 n 1, 463 
Tanner, Jack, 410 it 1 
Tariff Reform, dispute in Conservative 
Party over, 69-76, 77 n 3, 83, 638; 
and the election of /92i, 110-21 
Tawney, R. H., 563 
Television and politics, 5, 282, 570, 
648 

Thomas, J. IL, 308, 316, 346, 351, 411, 
418, 427, 428, 431-2, 444, 511 
Thomas, J. P. L„ 218 
Thome, Will, 466 

“ 300,000 houses,” (1950 Conservative 
Conference), 197-8; 592, 639 
“ Tied Cottage ” issue in Labour 
Party, 515-16 

Tillett, Ben, 390, 395, 396, 464 
Tomlinson, George, 533 
Topping, R. H., 271 
Toynbee, Arnold, 564 
Trade Unionists, Conservative, 208, 
210, 217, 219, 289, 293 
T rade Unions, and origins of Labour 
Party, 13, 300 « 1, 387 #, 457 
ar \ Labour Party (I906-18\ 470 -5; 
and 1918 revision of Labour Party 
Constitution, 476-80; and Trades 
Disputes Act of 792/, 483-4; rdle in 
the Labour Party, 308, 317, 336, 
346, 351, 366 n 2, 367, 423-5. 456, 
483-4, 517-20, 599, 604-5, 616, 
623-4, 640, 641, 655-7; role in 
party conference, 486, 489-90, 492 
and constituency Labour Parties, 
538 ff\ and selection of prospective 
Labour candidates, 549-57 (passim). 
See also Trades Union Congress; 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
Trades Councils. 462, 463, 468, 480, 
532 

Trades Disputes Act of 7927, 483; 
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repeal (.194S), 483-4 

Trades Union Act of 1913, 47S, 483 

Trades Union Congress, 317, 325 n 5, 
401, 417 « 1, 425, 503, 528, 563^ 
569; and formation of Labour farty, 
342, 387 ff; relations with*LRC, 
390; relations with Labour Govern- 
ments, 450. See also General 
Council (of TUQ. 

Transport and General Workers 
Union, 493, 501-2, 613-16, 624 

Transport House. See Head ofSce of 
Labour Party. 
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Party, 214, 215, 281, 288 

Treasurers of Labour Party, 310, 
314-15, 319, 340, 355 376, 477, 517, 
561 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles. 318-20, 364, 
418, 442 

Turner, Ben, 520 

'* Two-way Movement of Ideas,’* 
283-4 


Untij^ttral nuclear disarmament (as 
a Labour Party issue), 579, 603, 
604-5. 612-17, 623-5,627-8 
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